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PREFACE. 


Ten  years  ago  the  work  which  has  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
this  book  was  somewhat  more  than  merely  entered  upon.  But  I 
am  not  able  to  say  how  long  it  is  ago  since  the  first  thoughts  of 
publication  in  the  present,  or  in  any,  form  definitely  presented  them- 
selves :  it  was  not,  however,  until  some  time  after  the  labour  bestowed 
had  begotten  greater  interest,  and  the  interest  had  stimulated  not  only 
increased  painstaking  but  more  diligent  and  systematic  study.  In 
the  hope  the  book  may  prove  that  neither  the  labour  nor  the  study  has 
been  quite  without  effect  towards  the  illustration  of  an  interesting 
subject  and  in  the  cause  of  philology,  it  is  now  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  public. 

No  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  the  author  of  its  many  imper- 
fections and  deficiencies.  Many  errors,  many  failures,  many  short- 
comings will  inevitably  be  pointed  out.  Working  alone  and  unassisted, 
as  he  has  done,  in  a  singularly  remote  district,  far  from  any  accessible 
collection  of  books  which  might  have  been  of  aid,  or  from  habitual 
intercourse  with  cultivated  minds,  with  the  duties  of  a  very  wide  Moor- 
land parish  to  attend  to,  with  his  children  to  teach  himself,  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  so,  however  honest  and  hearty  the  labour  bestowed  in 
his  not  too  abundant  spare  time  might  be. 

This  is  not  written  to  deprecate  criticism.  He  would,  indeed,  rather 
invite  it.  For  fair  and  candid  criticism  might  be  an  assistance  to 
him  if  he  should  ever  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  a  plan,  much  more 
than  half  formed,  of  compiling   a  systematic  Glossary   of  the   great 
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Northumbrian  Dialect  as  a  whole,  or  both  as  written  in  the  past  and 
as  yet  spoken  in  the  present.  It  would  be  an  assistance  also  to  others 
whose  object  it  might  be  to  illustrate  the  dialects  of  their  several 
districts  as  the  author  has  sought  to  do  for  that  of  Cleveland. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  task  of  compiling  this  Glossary  has 
been  in  deciding  what  words  were,  and  what  were  not,  to  be  admitted. 
The  principle  which  was  finally  adopted  was  not  to  admit  any  word, 
unless,  either  in  its  form,  its  application,  its  meaning  or  one  of  its  mean- 
ings, it  deviated  sensibly  from  recognised  or  classical  usage.  This  prin- 
ciple in  some  cases  has  seemed  to  require,  radier  than  only  to  justify, 
the  giving  of  the  standard  or  classical  definition  of  an  admitted  or  clas- 
sical word,  in  order  to  trace  the  connection  of  that  meaning  which 
warranted  or  called  for  the  insertion  of  the  word  itself  as  a  provincial 
word.  No  doubt  words  have  crept  in  which  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
cluded: more  than  two  or  three  such  words  have  been  noted  while  cor- 
recting the  press.     But  it  is  hoped  their  number  is  not  considerable. 

Not  a  very  few  words  also,  which  were  standard  words  at  a  given 
date  past,  which,  in  a  sense,  are  standard  words  still,  as  resting  on 
some  such  aiuhority  as  that  of  the  English  Bible,  words  of  which  bid, 
bidden  are  fair  types,  have  been  unhesitatingly  admitted,  because  they 
have  quite  dropped  out  of  use  over  possibly  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom,  although  still  in  utterly  familiar  use  in  Cleveland. 

With  reference  to  the  definitions,  they  have  been  constructed  with 
great  care ;  and  it  may  be  stated,  as  not  quite  wide  of  the  purpose, 
that  80  far  from  having  been  drawn  up  to  suit  the  derivadon  (real  or 
assumed)  in  each  several  case,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
had  been  composed,  and  fac-simile  copies  of  them  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Philological  Society  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Society's  Dictionar)',  before  systematic  enquiries  as  to  derivation  or 
connection  had  been,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  so  much  as 
commenced.* 

*  Some  few  modifications  of  the  original  definitions  have,  it  ii  true,  been  made ;  tmt 
the  pcfcentage  of  cuci  in  which  this  b  to  ts  rery  unalL  In  probably  forty-nine  oot  of 
fifty  imtancet  the  MS.  printed  from  hat  been  the  MS.  from  which  the  copies  for  the  Phi* 
lological  Society  were  actually  ukcn. 
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Besides  the  care  taken  in  framing  the  definitions,  the  author  has,  in 
every  case  which  seemed  to  require  it,  endeavoured  to  give  effective 
illustration  by  the  aid  of  copious — at  least,  of  sufficient — examples  of 
usage,  a  large  proportion  of  which  he  had  noted  down  as  heard  by 
himself  at  the  mouth  of  some  one  or  other  of  his  Dales  friends  and 
neighbours. 

As  to  the  other  illustration  appended  to  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  words  constituting  the  Glossary,  it  must  speak  for  itself;  and  it 
is  perhaps  not  stricdy  necessary  for  the  author,  in  conclusion,  to  dis- 
claim any  intention  to  assume  the  mantle  of  the  etymologist.  He  has 
simply  sought  to  record,  to  derive  or  connect,  and  as  far  as  his  reading 
would  allow,  to  illustrate. 


«-<-^&^s^fc9'^)'*>''3-j> 
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UORN  and  brought  up  in  one  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  translated. 
a  few  years  after  taking  my  degree,  into  the  North,  first  into  Berwick- 
shire, then  permanently  into  Yorkshire,  the  difficulties  and  whimsicalities 
attendant  on  the  efforts  after  mutual  comprehension  between  myself  and 
the  countrj'sidc  northerners,  with  whom  my  clerical  and  other  duties 
brought  me  into  continual  contact,  were  great  enough,  and  often  amply 
quaint  enough,  of  themselves  to  induce,  even  had  there  been  no  natural 
liking  and  inclination,  some  notice  of  the  circumstances  in  which  our 
mutual  comj)lications  originated.  I  did  not  comprehend  their  spoken 
dialect,  and  they  did  not  understand  my  Southern  English  and  pronun- 
ciation :  and  the  reason  was,  not  only  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
their  stock  of  current  words,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  elderly  and 
untaught  people,  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  English  Dictionary,  but 
that  also  the  vowel  and  many  of  the  consonantal  sounds,  as  their  words 
were  spoken,  were  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  accredited 
English  standard.* 

This  statement,  which  is  true  of  the  North  generally,  is  I  believe,  as 
strictly  and  emphatically  irue  of  Cleveland  as  of  any  other  part  of  ancient 
Northumbria :  perhaps  I  should  be  almost  justified,  from  circumstances 
and  facts  to  be  mentioned  t>elow,  if  I  said  more  true. 

*  As  illustiative  of  thii  statement  I  maiy  mention  a  drcumitance  which  ocomed  to 
mytclf  within  a  short  period  after  my  commenced  residence  in  the  North.  I  had  occaiion 
to  engage  a  servanl,  and  as  there  were  reasoni  which  rendered  it  difEcult  lo  fix  a  date  for 
her  coming,  it  was  necestary  to  know  her  name  and  address.  Her  lume  was  Charlotte 
Lanib,  but  the  patronymic  on  her  ton^e  sounded  so  utterly  unlike  Lamb  lo  my  untutored 
ear,  that  it  wzt  vomc  minutei,  and  not  WTthuul  some  lioubic  and  evident  annoyance  on  the 
poor  girl's  part  at  not  being  understood,  that  I  came  at  last  to  the  perception  that,  as  she 
spelt  It  letter  by  letter.  I,  o,  m.  6,  might  in  a  northeni  mouth  repteseut  a  sound  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  English  lamb.  The  sound  to  my  ear  wai  Icrm  or  laitm,  m  which  erery 
vocal  elemeDt  was  altered  except  the  initiat  /. 

ft  *  b 
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On  coming  into  permanent  residence  in  Cleveland  ti^'enty-one  years 
ago,  it  was  natural  that  my  thoughts  should  return  from  time  to  time  to 
thus  subject,  and  equally  natural  that  the  recurrence  of  such  thoughts 
should  lead  to  speculation  and  eventually  to  study;  and  it  is  now 
more  than  twelve  years  since  I  began  to  collect  and  compare,  and,  in 
a  measure,  to  investigate.  I  had  already  made  a  fair  beginning  of  the 
Cleveland  vocabulary  when  the  Whitby  Glossary  was  brought  under  my 
notice;  a  book  of  which  I  may  say  here,  that  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
words,  and  even^  in  many  cases,  their  spoken  sounds,*  are  indicated,  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  interpretations  annexed,  and  above  all,  the  inte- 
resting and  instructive  examples  in  many  cases  added — independently 
of  the  philological  value  of  no  small  part  of  its  contents — make  it  worthy 
of  a  noticeable  place  in  the  class  of  local  Glossaries.  Taking  that  book 
in  a  certain  sense  as  my  text-book,  I  have,  during  the  period  just  now 
indicated,  pursued  the  subject  systematically,  alike  in  the  study  and 
among  the  people,  and  some  of  the  processes  and  results— and  of  both 
the  study  and  the  collection — will  be  foimd  in  the  following  pages  and 
in  the  Glossary  which  succeeds  them. 

Every  language  and  dialect  of  a  language,  when  dtily  interrogated, 
must  always — and  without  dwelling  on  what  it  taiU  reveal,  if  the  enquiry 
be  fully  prosecuted,  of  the  essential  physical  and  psychical  history  of 
those  who  speak,  or  have  spoken,  itt — be  able  to  give  in  reply  much  of 
its  own  history  in  connection  with  its  origin,  connection,  and  changes; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  fairly  familiar  with  the  dialect  spoken 
in  Cleveland,  and  only  moderately  acquainted  with  the  Scandinavian 
languages  and  dialects,  or  even  wth  any  one  of  them,  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  curious  family  likeness  obtruded  on  his  notice  between  no 
scanty  portion  of  the  Cleveland  words  and  those  in  current  use  among 
the  Danes,  Norwegians  and  Swedes  of  our  own  day.  And  not  only  in 
the   case   of  words: — idioms,  modes  of  expression,  habitual  phrases, 


*  I  refer  to  lodi  initanccs  as  harzom,  laahtlt,  iharw;  grttav<,  h*taf,  &c  (the  true 
orthography  of  which  is  Blsen,  litis,  Shive  t  gT*Te»  Hofe,  Sec.) :  the  ralue  of  iuch 
phonetic  fomu  being  often  exceedingly  great  in  the  investigation  of  dialectical  origin  or 
peculiahtiei.     See  below,  pp.  xxix.  xxx,  et  ceq..  p.  318.  Slc. 

t  *  The  itudy  of  words  may  be  tedions  to  the  tchooltmy.  »  breaking  of  ttone*  is  to  the 
waviide  laboorcr ;  bnt  to  the  thooghtful  eye  of  the  geologift  these  stones  are  full  of  inte- 
rest ; — he  sees  miracles  on  the  highroad,  and  rcadi  cnroniclea  in  every  ditch.  Language, 
too,  has  marrels  of  her  own,  which  she  unveils  to  the  enquiring  rlaocc  of  the  patient 
student.  There  art  chronicles  below  her  surface,  there  are  lenuoof  in  ercry  word.*  i>r- 
/vm  OM  tb«  Scitnct  of  Langvagg,  by  Max  Mullcr.  1st  Ser.  p.  7. 

*  If  a  general  destruction  of  books,  nich  as  took  place  10  China  tmder  the  Emperor  Thfin- 
chi-hoang  (JI3  a.c)  should  sweep  away  all  historical  documenu,  language,  even  in  its 
most  depraved  state,  would  prcHrve  the  mctcIs  of  the  past,  and  would  tell  fature  geocra- 
tioos  of  tb«  home  and  migrations  of  their  loccston.*    lb.  p.  314. 


proverbs  or  proverbial  sayings  are  found  to  occur,  which,  in  many  cases, 
are  so  nearly  identical  that  what  is  ordinarily  called  translation  is  scarcely 
requisite  in  order  to  enable  the  Clevelander  to  appreciate  the  Danish 
saying,  or  the  Dane  the  Cleveland  formula.  Thus,  Professor  Worsaae's 
expression^  at  pladske  paa  seen,  is  oiu*  t*  blash  upo'  V  seea ;  jtg  har 
inkt  i'mod  dei^  our  Ah  hes  nowght  agen  that;  han  lever  inie  ved 
daw  fiodd^  our  ho  doeau't  luik  as  if  he  lived  upo*  deeaf  nuta ; 
ig  tr  bod^n  toh  d^Ur,  our  Ah  was  bodden  (or  boden)  tolf  pund ; 
t  hth  by  er  biid^n  h'l  arvtl,  our  t'  'heeal  toon 's  bodden  (or  boden) 
to  t'  burial,  which  last  word  half  a  century  since  would  probably  have 
been  replaced  by  Arval.  All  these  phrases  and  numberless  others 
must  and  do  strike  upon  the  observation  of  the  Yorkshireman  who  is 
brought  into  contact  with  modern  Scandinavian  cither  by  means  of 
the  written  tongues  or  by  oral  communication:  and  when  one  begins 
to  study  the  matter  out,  the  coincidences,  in  a  percentage  of  cases  which 
is  very  large  indeed,  resolve  themselves  into  identity. 

It  is  now  several  years  since,  having  become  myself  thoroughly  inte- 
rested in  the  processes  of  collection  and  investigation  of  the  constituents 
of  the  Cleveland  dialect,  and  wishing  to  interest  some  of  my  Dales 
neighbours  and  parishioners  in  the  subject  also,  with  the  hope  of,  by 
th.1t  means,  paving  the  way  for  the  reception  of  some  assistance  in  my 
researches  from  among  them,  I  threw  together  notes  for  a  lecture  on 
'  The  Traces  left  by  the  Ancient  Danes  in  Cleveland.'  In  the  introduc- 
tory portion  of  this  lecture  I  drew  an  outline,  necessarily  imperfect,  but 
still  as  faithful  and  accurate  as  I  could  make  it  within  the  narrow  limits 
allowed  me,  and  drawing  upon  both  Danish  and  English  historical 
sources,  of  the  incursions  and  invasions  of  the  Danes,  ending,  as  they 
did,  in  permanent  dominion  in  Northumbria — a  dominion,  moreover, 
which  in  many  districts  of  the  province  in  question  most  certainly  rested 
upon  systematic  and  effectual  colonization  of  wide  tracts.*  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  Cleveland  is  not  specially  named  in  this  page  of  history, 


^ 


*  *  AAer  the  dcrtnictioD  of  Rcptoa,  the  Daoa  diTided  them»clveff  into  two  annics,  one 
of  which,  under  the  command  of  Hilfdene,  marched  to  complete  the  conquest  of  North- 
ombiia,  which  thej  accomplished  duiiog  the  eiuuing  wiuter,  and  extended  their  depreda- 
tions as  for  north  as  the  country  of  the  Picti  and  Stralhclyde  Britons.  The  lands  were  then 
parcelled  out  among  the  soldiers,  who,  growing  weary  of  a  marauding  life,  longed  to  possess 
settled  habitations  and  fixed  property  of  their  own,  and,  exchanging  the  sword  and  battle- 
&xe  for  the  plough,  applied  themselves  to  cultivate  and  beautify  the  realm  whi^  they  had 
lo  long  delighted  to  devastate.'  St  John's  Faur  ConqtMiU  of  England,  i.  265.  This  was 
in  876.  lo  8S0  a  still  larger  body  of  military  colonists  received  allotmeots  in  the  same 
district  and  settled  Dpon  them.  The  same  thing  would,  of  course,  occur  again  and  again 
vithooA  qwctal  historical  notice  where  smaller  numbers  of  settlers  were  concerned,  and  I  have 
Hl]f  BTM  lbs  above  extract  as  a  sort  ol  embodiment  of  statements  that  appear  not  tufre* 
If  CD  the  pages  of  both  ancient  aoualisls  and  modem  historians. 

b  a* 
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I  scarcely  think  it  necessary  to  give  even  an  outline  of  it  here :  it  has 
been  done  by  various  hands,  both  English  and  foreign,  and,  with  what- 
ever variation  or  discrepancy  as  to  minor  particulars,  yet  witliout  any 
matenal  difference  as  to  the  great  facts  of  Danish  occupancy,  sove- 
reignty, and  lasting  local,  and  even  national  Influence.* 

Of  course  what  was  true  of  Northumbria  generally,  of  very  consider- 
able tracts  in  Yorkshire  particularly,  was  as  likely,  a  pnon\  to  be  true  of 
Cleveland  individually  as  of  any  other  part  of  the  district ;  and  consider- 
ing the  geographical  position  of  the  tract  in  question,  with  Tees-mouth 
at  one  extremity  and  the  Esk- mouth  at  the  other,  even  more  likely  stili. 
Nay,  the  very  name  itself — Cleveland — the  moment  enquiry  began  to 
turn  in  the  direction  indicated,  was  capable  of  becoming  a  witness  to 
the  fact  that  our  Dales  country,  with  its  fair  and  fertile  valleys  and  nobly 
wooded  hills,  had  not  been  overlooked  by  the  Danish  invaders  and  in- 
tending setders.  Camden  held  that  Cleveland  was  '  so  called,  as  it 
should  seem,  from  precipices,  which  we  call  cliffs ;'  and  although  others 
are  found  to  contend  that  '  the  primary  and  leading  idea  of  the  name 
is  undoubtedly  not  c/iff',  but  c/ay,  as  descriptive  of  its  soil'  (Graves' 
C/eve/and,  p.  33),  yet  the  existing  Old  Norse  name.  Klifflond^  not  only 
sets  that  question  at  rest  by  proving  the  correctness  of  Camden's  sug- 
gestion, but  places  in  a  prominent  position  the  facts  that  it  is  of  Danish 
origin ;  that  the  Danes  took  or  obuiined  sufficient  interest  in  the  district 
to  rename  it ;  and  that  their  influence  was  sufficiently  lasting  and  power- 
ful to  give  the  new  name  currency  and  permanence.  The  merest  glance 
beyond  the  name  of  the  district  itself,  and  directed  at  what  the  district 
contains  or  includes  of  the  same  nature,  is  sufficient  to  hx  the  attention 
upon  the  Saxon  name  Streoneshalh  in  the  South-East,  replaced  by  the 
Danish  name  \\1iitby,  and  Whitby  itself  one  of  a  group  of  equally 
marked  Scandinavian  names,  Prattbt,  S/ach/sAi]  Overbt\  Ntfhrehi, 
7%irigiva/a,t   Htlredale^    Gnip    or    Hauchesgard,   Normambt\   Btrtwait, 


*  *  *'  Sweyn,  king  of  Dramsrlc  and  OUve.  king  of  Norway,  a  fhort  Tim«  t>cforc  inraded 
Yorkshire,  and  reduced  it  to  nibjection.  For  there  if,  and  long  hat  be«n,  a  great  admix- 
ture of  peofrie  of  Danish  race  in  that  province,  aod  a  great  limilaniy  of  language."  Wal- 
Kngford'a  Chronicle,  Gale,  p.  570.  "  Gtrmldus  Cambreniii  and  John  of  Wallingford  atMrrt 
m  direct  lemu  that  there  was  a  strong  hifuiioti  of  Danish  in  the  populalioD  and  language 
of  our  Northern  proTincc*,"  '     Qanictt's  Phil.  Euayt,  p.  187. 

-f  The  name  Thingwala  akxic,  which  occurs  in  the  Memorial  of  Btntfaetion*  to  Whitby 
Abbcjr,  quoted  entire  by  Young,  PP-9o8-9i5: — '  VilUm  et  portum  (Maris)  de  Witebi; 
Oveibi;  et  Nethreb«,  id  c»t  Steinsecher:  Thingufola;  L^irpel;  Hdredale;  Sic.''. — this 
lume  alone  is  10  marked  that  it  it  difficult  to  conceire  it  should  never  have  attracted  atten- 
tion frnni  any  local  histnrian  or  antiquarian  before.  '  Tingwall,  hror,  torn  navnet  (W^^*- 
jfHir)  antydcr.  Oemes  Hovedthing  gjennem  Aarhundreder  blev  holdt,*  as  Worsaae  says  of 
the  fiamous  Thingwal  of  Shetland,  are  words  fully  as  cxpreisire.  beyond  doubt,  and  as 
capftUe  of  ■ppbctlioo  in  the  cam  of  ibe  Whitby  Thingwala,  as  in  Cheater.  Orkney,  Rom- 
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Sfhvaiij  Thordisa,  and  others,  all  included  within  the  limits  of  what  is 
now  the  parish  of  Whitby ;  and,  on  the  North- West,  upon  Midleburg^ 
now  Middlesborough,  wth  its  neighbour  Arusum,  Aresum  or  harhusum 
(Aarhuus),*  now  Airsome,  together  with  the  closely  adjoining  Lachtnehi, 
Lcisingebi,  Ormesln',  EngUbt\  Tormozbi,  Linthorpe^  Arnodesiorp,  and  liie 
like,  all  of  them  equally  suggestive  with  the  Whitby  group  of  local 
names. 

In  fact,  the  more  closely  investigation  of  this  kind  is  pushed  the  more 
striking  is  the  result ;  and  an  analysis  of  the  Cleveland  names  as  given 
in  the  Domesday  Survey,  with  occasional  illustration  or  addition  from 
other  ancient  documents,  will  I  think  prove  not  uninstructive.  Taking 
Cleveland  proper,  together  with  Whitby  and  so  much  of  the  adjoining 
district  as  is  grouped  with  it  in  the  Domesday  Summary  of  *  Langeberge 
Wapentac,'  we  have  the  following  names  of  places,  ending — 

L  in  bi, 

Witebi       (Whitby) 

Preslebi       (lost) 

Nonnanebi       (Normanby,  near  Whitby) 

Ulgeberdesbi       (Ugglebamby) 

Baldcbi       (Baldby  Fields,  near  Whitby) 

Staxebi       (Stakcsby) 

Bamebi       (Bamby) 

Alcwardcbi,  or  Elwordcbi       (Ellerby) 

^lichelbi       (Mickleby) 

Grimesbi 

Bergelbi,  Bcrgebi       (Borrowby) 

Rozebi,  Roscebi       (Roxby) 

Asuluebi,  Asvluesbi       (i.  e.  Asolf *s-by,  Aislaby) 


ihirc  or  SheUar.d  itself.  It  wai,  at  vxttXy  ai  in  these  other  cases,  the  bovtdtbing  or  principal 
politicaJ  and  judicial  meeting-place  for  the  district ;  and  it  speaks  very  intelligibly  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  district  was  not  only  under  the  influence  of,  but  inhabited  by,  men  of 
Northern  or  Daniih  origin,  that  such  a  place  of  meeting  should  have  existed  in  Cleveland. 

•  On  the  South  Jutland  coast  there  are  two  towns  nearly  adjacent,  one  of  which  is  Midle- 
burg,  the  other  Aarhuus.  It  is  scarcely  posiible  that  the  coincidence  of  nan:e  in  the  case 
of  the  two  Cleveland  Danish  settlements  and  in  their  S.  Jutland  neighbours  should  be  merely 
accidental.  Again,  the  name  Upsat  occurs  once  in  Cleveland,  and.  besides,  just  on  the  borders. 
I  believe  one  Essex  village  has  forty-eight  rrpreMintitivcs  and  namesakes  in  New  J^ngtand 
(Goai.  Mag.  vol.  ii.  1863,  p.  698)*  to  say  nothing  of  the  literally  innumerable  examples  of 
which  Boston  or  Chelmsford  is  a  type.  Even  our  own  Danby  is  bora  again  in  Caruda 
Wett,  in  the  name  given  by  an  emigrant  from  hence  to  the  settlement  he  has  formed  near 
Niagara.  Beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  the  same  feeling  and  practice  in  the  days  of  the 
Old  Nurtbnien  originated  such  Cleveland  names  as  those  now  under  notice :  in  other  words, 
that  emigrants  from  Upsala,  Aaihuus.  Midleburg,  named  their  new  residences  after  their 
ancient  or  original  onci. 
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Bollebi.  Bolebi       (Boulby) 
Danebi       (Danby) 

Lesingebi,  Leisingebi,  Lesighebi       (Lazcnby) 
Lachenebi,  Lachebi       (Lackenby) 
Normanebi       (Normanby,  near  Eston) 
Ortnesbi       (Onnsby) 
Bernociebi       (Barnaby) 
Esebi       (Easby) 
Badresbi       (Battersby) 
Tollesbi       (Tolesby) 
Colebi       (Coulby  Manor) 
Maltebi       (Maltby) 
Englebi       (Ingleby  Hill) 
Tunnozbi,  Tormozbi       (Thornaby) 
'  Steinesbi       (Stainsby) 

Bergnluesbi,  Bergolbi 
Turoldesbi,  Toroldesbi       (Tboraldby) 
Rodebi       (Hutton  Rudby) 
Englebi       (Ingleby  Grcenhow) 
Cherchebi       (Kirby.  near  Stokesley) 
Dragmalebi       (Dromonby) 
Buschebi       (Buzby) 
Feizbi,  Fezbi       (Faceby) 
Englebi      (Ingleby  Amcliff) 
Bordalcbi,  Bordlebi      (Mount  Grace  Priory) 

To  these  naay  be  added,  from  other  sources : 

Swainby 

Newby       (in  Seamer) 
Yearby      (in  Kirkleatham) 
Neiherbi,  Overbi      (in  Whitby) 


n.  in  thorpe, 

Ugctorp,  Ughetorp       (Ugthorpe) 

Roscheiorp,  Roscheltorp  (possibly  Hailthorpe,  near  Sca- 
ling) 

Amodestorp  (probably  Arnold's  Toft  near  Linthorpc,  in 
Ackiam) 

Torp      (Kihon  Thorpe) 

Torp      (Nunthorpe) 

Torp      (Finchingthorpe) 
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Besides 

Ainthorpe      (in  Danby)  * 
Sneatonthorpe 
linthorpc  or  Lcventhorpc 

ni.  in  $pK. 

Jarum       (Yarm) 

Morehusum,  Morhusum       (Moorsholm) 

Loclhusum,  Loctusum      (Lofthouse) 

Westlidum,  WcstHdt       (Kirklcatham) 

Upelider      (Upleatham) 

Lid       (Ly^he) 

Florum,  Flore       (Flowergate,  Whitby) 

Achelum,  Aclun       (Acklam) 

Laclum^  Lelun       (Lealholm) 

Toscotum,  Tocslune       (Toccotes) 

Cotum      (Coatham) 

Ergun 


•  The  hiitory  of  thi«  name  is  rather  a  carious  one.  In  a  Register  of  Borial,  1623,  the 
nunc  ii  written  Armttthwaite ;  in  the  map  in  Graves'  Clevfland  it  it  Armantliwaitc ;  in  a 
pbn  of  the  Manor,  dated  a.d,  1751.  and  hanging  in  the  entry  of  Danby  Lodge,  it  is  Arm- 
thwaite.  But  the  thwaite  has  completely  given  place  to  the  tborpe,  and  in  the  customary 
proauDciatioo  in  the  mouth  of  a  true  Clevelandei  it  becomes  Ain-t'rup,  the  b  being  almost 
cntilVly  nipprcssed.  This  provokes  compariion  with  the  like  lumes  so  frequently  occurring 
in  K>Mbnaik,  and  in  which  the  old  ^orp  has  given  place  to  the  modem  Imp. 

t  I  look  upon  Wcstlid  and  Lid  as  unquestionably  abbreviations  for  Westlidum.  Lidum. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  independently  of  Domesday  Westlidum,  we  have  also  another 
ancient  form  of  the  same  name  in  Lithum,  besides  the  forms  UpHom  and  Lyum  for 
Upleatham.  It  is  a  matter  of  tolerable  certainty  that  all  these  names  in  -vm  are  simply 
datives  plural.  Thcie  is  no  doubt  in  such  cases  as  Morehusum,  Locthu&um,  Arusum  or 
Arhusum,  ToKotum,  Cotum.  and  Lidum.  About  Jarum,  Achelum.  Laclum  or  Lelun,  and 
Ergum,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  with  more  reserve,  from  uncertainty  as  to  their  etymology. 
The  locality  of  the  last-named  is  uncertain.  '  Dimidium  piscaric  de  Hergnm'  is  mentioned 
ID  the  Whitby  *  Memorial  of  Benefactions'  given  by  Dr.  Young  (p.  908),  and,  according  to 
that  author,  the  Brgura  or  Hergum  in  qoettion  ii  'near  Bridlington*  (p.  ga).  As  far  as 
one  can  derive  a  sofgestion  from  the  geographical  conise  taken  by  the  Domesday  scribe, 
the  Cleveland  Ergun  taiy  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ayton.  In  the  Sunmiary,  the 
order  ii  Omiesbi.  Upeshale,  Bcrnodebi,  Torp  (^Pinchingthorpc),  Ergun,  Atun,  Ncuuctun, 
Mortun,  Torp  (Nuuthorpc),  &;c  In  the  notice  of  the  King's  Lauds,  it  is  Upesale,  Torp. 
Ergun,  Atun,  Ncuueton,  Mortun,  Torp,  The  only  existing  name,  however,  anywhere  in 
the  vicinity,  which  preseuti  any  rcsembUnce  or  analogy  lo  Ergum  is  Arcan,  given  in  Ord's 
Map  : — Arcan  Hill,  a  little  my  north  of  Seamer.  The  Ordnance  map  makes  this  Harker 
HiU ;  but  unfortunately  local  names  have  been  put  in  io  recklessly  iu  these  otherwise  ad- 
mirable maps  that  that  authorfty  is  less  than  nothing  in  such  questions.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  the  '  Ergum  or  Uergum  near  Bridlington'  Is  no  doubt  coincident  with 
what  is  written  Argam  in  the  Oidoance  maps. 
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Also 

Anisum,  Aresum,  Harhusum      (Airsome) 

IV.  in  ch/. 

Cnimbeclif,  Cnimbeclive      (Cninkley) 

Roudeclif,  Roudclive      (Rockcliff) 

Jemeclif,  Gemeclif,  Emeclive      (AmclifTc  Ingleby) 

V.  in  borg. 

Golborg,  Goldeburg      (Goldsborough) 

Ghigesborg,  Gighesborc,  Ghigesburg       (Guisborough) 

Also 

Mydelburghe,  Midlesburg      (Middlesborough) 

VI.  in  daU, 

Childale       (Kildale) 
Camisedale       (Commondale) 

Besides 

Westerdale 
Basdale,  Basedale 
Glasdale,  Glasedale 
Handale  or  Grendale 
Scugdale 

VII.  in  grif, 

Grif      (Mulgrave) 
Also 

Skynnergrefe,  Skinergreive,  Skengrave      (Skinningrove) 

VIII.  in  al, 

Upeshale,  Upesale      (Upsal) 

Wercheshala,  Wercesel,  Wyreshel       (Worsall) 

Tonestale,  Tonnestale      (Tunstal) 

IX.  not  admitting  of  classification. 

Ghinipe   ('  Gnip,  i.  e.    Hauchesgard ;'    Gnipe    Howe    near 

Hawsker,  Vtmng,  p.  909). 
Figelinge,  Figlinge,  Nort  Figelinge      (Fyling  Dales) 
Breche,  Brecca       (Brackenridge,  near  Whitby) 
Semer,  Semers      (Seamer) 
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Mersch,  Mersc      (Marske) 

Dunesla,  Dunesle      QDunsley) 

Udreuuelle,  Hildreuuelle      (Hinderwell) 

Berewic      (Berwick) 

Cratom,  Cratome      (Crathorae) 

Stocheslag,  Stocheslage      (Stokesley) 

Codreschelf,  Codeschelf      (SkutterskdO 


X.  in  ham. 


Neuham,  Neuueham,  Niweham      (Newham  in  Acklam) 
Neuhanij  Neueham      (Newholm,  near  Whitby) 


XI.  in  ion  or  hm. 


Snetune,  Sneton      (Sneaton) 

Hotane,  Hotone      (Hutton  Mulgrave) 

Neutone      ([Newton  Mulgrave) 

Egetnne      (Egton) 

Scetnne,  Sceton      (Seaton  Hall) 

Esingetun,  Esingeton      (Easington) 

liureton      (Liverton) 

Steintun,  Esteintona      (Stanghow) 

Chiltune,  Chilton      (Kilton) 

Brotone,  Broctune      (Brotton) 

Sceltun,  Scheltnn      (Skelton) 

Midletun,  Middeitone      (Middleton,  near  Guisborough) 

Hotun      (Hutton  Lowcross) 

Tometun      (Thornton  Fields) 

Wiltune,  Widtune      (Wilton) 

Aston,  Astune      (Eston) 

Atun      (Great  Ayton) 

Aton  alia      (Litde  Ajton) 

Neuueton,  Nietona      (Newton) 

Mortun      (Morton) 

Martun,  Martune      (Marton) 

Himelinton,  Himeligetun      (Hemlington) 

Steintun      (Stainton) 

Torentun      rThomton) 

Tametun      ^ameton,  or  Tanton) 

Hiltun,  Hiltune      (Hilton) 

Mideltun,  Middeltun      (Middleton) 

Fostun,  Foxtun      (Foxton,  High  and  Low) 

Broctun,  Broctun  magna      (Great  Broughton) 
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Broctun  alia       (Li(tle  Broughton) 

lloiun       (Ilutton  Rudby) 

Carklun       (Carlton) 

Blalun 

(Jotun,  Goutun,  Golton       (Goulton) 

Wirucllun       (Whorlton) 

Ronlun,  Ramunc       (Rounton) 

Lcntune,  T.cuetona       {Kirk  Islington) 

Leuetone  aha      (Castle  Levington) 

Apeltune      (Appleton  on  Wiske) 

On  the  whole,  there  are  in  the  above  list  119  names  of  places  as  given 
in  Domesday,  of  wliich  thirty-eight  end  in  -by,  six  in  -iorp^  twelve  in  -urn, 
three  in  -ch/,  t^a'0  in  -borg^  two  in  -daU^  one  in  -gr^,  three  in  -«/,  all  of 
which  arc  indisputably  of  Danish  origin.  There  are  besides  eleven  not 
admitting  of  classification,  of  which,  however,  several  must  be  Danish ; 
as,  for  instance,  Ghinipe,  Figlinge,  Semer,  Mersc,  Cratome«  Codrcschelf ; 
and  also,  two  in  -ham,,  thirty-nine  in  -ion.  Of  the  latter  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  say,  that,  while  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  -ion  to  be  an 
exclusively  Anglo-Saxon  termination  in  names  of  places  {iim  being  also 
an  Old  Norse  word  and  still  used  in  Iceland  in  connection  with  a 
farmer's  residence),  in  not  a  few  cases  among  these  Cleveland  names  in 
-tun  or  -ion  we  find  the  same  prefixes  as  are  met  with  in  other  names 
of  undoubted  Danish  origin  and  et)'mology.  For  instance,  Childale, 
Chiltune;  SccUun,  Scalethwaite,  Skelderskeugh ;  Mideltun,  Midelburg. 
Others  again — for  instance,  Carlctun,  Astun,  Tometun — as  in  the  case 
of  such  names  as  Baldersbi,  Leisingebi,  Danebi,  Cratom,  leave  but  little 
doubt  that  the  former  clement  in  them  is  Danish;  and  thus,  on  the 
•whole,  we  come  to  something  like  the  conclusion  that  at  least  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  Domesday  names  of  Cleveland  localities  is  certainly 
Old  Danii^h,  and  very  possibly  a  larger  proportion  still. 

But  independently  of  the  names  recorded  in  Domesday  ihcre  are  mul- 
titudes of  others,  an  enumeration  and  examination  of  which  advance  the 
conclusion  just  slated  more  convincingly  yet.  The  names  of  the  several 
townships  of  the  divers  parishes  not  separately  specified  in  the  Domes- 
day record  are.  in  many  cases,  more  decidedly  Old  Danish  than  even 
the  names  of  the  parishes  themselves.  Thus  in  Whorlton  parish  are  the 
townships  of  Swainby,  Huthwaite,  Scarth  or  Scarth-wood,  Potto  (Pot- 
howe),  Trenholm,  Scugdale; — all.  without  an  exception,  of  distinct  or 
eiclusive  Northern  origin.  In  short,  of  some  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
sudi  Cleveland  names,  we  have  three  in  -hy^  one  in  -fhtvaitf,  two  in 
'thorpe^  three  in  -howf,  one  in  -hoim^  five  in  -^ii/r,  one  in  -gri/^  six 
in  -xvick^  one  in  -burny  one  in  -cjr,  three  not  classed,  of  which  one — 
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Staithcs — is  surely  Norse  Siod  (see  Staitli),  leaving  Ficton  as  almost, 
if  not  quite,  the  only  name  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

But,  supposing  the  investigation  to  be  pushed  further  yet,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  aid  which  ancient  documents  give  in  addition  to  the  in- 
formation derivable  from  still  existing  or  identifiable  designations,  the 
result  is  even  still  more  conclusive.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Whitby  as 
above  noticed— Overbi,  Nethrebi,  Thingwala,  Helredale,  Gnip,  Bertwait, 
Setwait,  Sourebi,  Thordisa,  all  appear  in  deeds  connected  with  the 
Abbey,  as  the  names  of  Whitby  localities.  In  th*  parish  of  Danby, 
again,  besides  Ainthorpe,  already  named,  is  the  township  of  Glaisdale, 
as  also  Danby  Botton,  Dale  Head,  Clitherbecks,  Butterwick,  Fryop, 
Houlsyke :  and  this  without  mentioning  similar  names — that  is  to  say, 
all  of  direct  Danish  origin — distinguishing  local  divisions  of  lesser  im- 
portance. 

But  the  evidence  derivable  from  the  local  terminology  of  the  district, 
striking  and  conclusive  as  it  is  as  to  the  facts  of  the  effectual  and  per- 
snanent  occupation  of  Cleveland  by  the  Northmen,  is  not  only  supple- 
mented, but  rendered  vastly  more  striking  and  unquestionable,  by  a  mass 
of  testimony  of  a  different  kind,  and  supplied  by  the  Domesday  volume. 
At  the  time  of  the  survey  therein  recorded,  or,  rather,  shordy  pre- 
ceding it,  the  owners  of  landed  property  in  Cleveland  were  almost  exclu- 
sively distinguished  by  Danish  names. 
Thus, 

Hauuard  (Havard)  had  possessions  in  Yarm,  Kirk  Levington, 
Easby  and  Battersby. 

Siuuard   (Siward  or  Siguier)   in   Ugthorpe,  Liverton,  Lofthouse, 
Upleatbam,  Acklam. 

Ulf  in  Crathome. 

Ligulf  in  Kildale,  Ugthorpe,  Normanby. 

Archil  (Amkell)  in  Faceby,  Thoraldby,  Marton. 

Ulchd  ^Ulfkell]  in  Ayton,  Nunthorpe,  Guisborough,  Marton,  &c. 

Aschd  (Askell)  in  Ayton. 

Torcbil  (Thorkell)  in  Kilton. 

Orme  or  Orm  in  Ormsby,  Appleton,  Kildale,  Danby,  Commondale. 

Leising  or  Lesing  (Leistngr^  a  freed  man)   in  Faceby,  Tunstal, 
Tameton,  Guisborough,  Normanby,  Busby,  Acklam,  &c. 

Gamel  in  Skutterskelf. 

Game  (?Gamel)  in  Ugthorpe. 

Tor  (Thor)  in  East  Rounton. 

Altor  (Althor)  in  Wilton. 

Carl  (Karl  or  Karle)  in  East  Rounton. 

Aluer  (Alfr)  in  Hilton. 
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Turorne  fThorarinn)  in  Ayton. 

Norman  (Nor^nufSr,  a  Norwepan)  in  Ayton,  Broughlon,  Hinder- 
well,  Marske,  Kirkleatham,  Wikon,  Upsal. 

Suuen  (Sweyn)  in  Egton,  Lythc,  Goldsborough,  Mickleby,  Bor- 
rowby,  Roxby,  &c, 

Walteof  (Valtheofr)  in  Eston. 

Malgrim  in  Ingleby  Amcliffe. 

Gospatric  in  Whorlton,  Carlton,  Seamer,  &c. 

Aldred  in  Ayt#n. 

Uclred  in  Stokesley,  Seaton,  Skelton,  Brotton,  Moorsholm,  Guis- 
borough,  Siainsby,  &c. 

Edmund  in  Ayton,  Pinchingthorpe,  Marton^  Toleby,  Stainton,  &c. 

Magbancc  in  Newton, 

Lieuenot  in  Lazenby. 

In  all,  we  have  here  twenty-seven  names  (without  allowing  for  possible 
duplicates,  the  existence  of  which  may  be  suspected  in  one  place,  if  not 
in  more)  :  of  these  twenty-seven,  Magbanec  would  almost  seem  to  be 
Celtic  ;  Lieuenot,  unless  it  be  Norman-French,  is  hard  to  class;  Edmund 
and  Aldred  are  Anglo-Saxon;  all  the  rest  are  Danish:  and,  what  is 
remarkable,  with  one  exception — that  of  Orm — different  from  those  of 
the  original  nomenclalors  of  the  settlements  or  properties  or  manors 
possessed  by  them — a  fact  thai  shews  most  conclusively  not  only  the 
extent  or  prevalence  of  the  Danish  colonization,  but  aJso  its  secured 
permanency,  * 

*  This  may  be  the  best  fdace  to  advert  to  >  ihigulsr  and  extremelT  interesting  coofir- 
rtution  of  the  riewi  advanced  in  the  text,  which  hii«  b«cn  afforded  dunng  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  1867  by  the  discloiures  made  in  the  courie  of  the  worki  connected  with  the 
rebuilding  of  Kildate  Church.  In  digging  for  the  foundatioQs  of  the  nirw  north  wall,  and 
also  in  excavating  along  the  middle  uf  the  nave  for  the  reception  of  the  warming-apparatus, 
a  number  of  ikcletom,  in  perfect  preservation,  were  dug  upon,  in  company  with  several  of 
which  were  objects  of  broaze.  and  weapons  of  iron  (swords,  daggers,  and  a  battle-axe)  of  such 
a  distinctly  marked  duracier  that  there  could  be  as  little  doubt  of  their  origin  as  of  their 
antiquity.  They  were  anmiitakcably  Danith,  and  there  could  be  no  room  left  for  uncer- 
tainly as  to  the  fact  that  the  medizval  church,  the  last  remains  of  which  had  been  so  lately 
removed,  had  been  built  upon  the  site  of  a  cemetery  which  had  been  such  from  the  ninth 
ceatuiy.  downwards.  It  may  be  also  n>entioned  that  among  the  skulls  obtained,  bnt  no! 
from  the  skdetont  lu  connection  with  the  anm-^K>iiJy  in  company  with  them  as  co-tenants 
of  the  same  bunal-groand— were  some  of  inch  singularly  marktd  dolicho-cephalic  character 
as  to  raise  the  question  whether  they  could  be  accounted  for  otherwiie  than  by  luppoitng 
them  to  have  been  the  heads  of  captives  or  *  thralb*  brought  from  the  remote  North  by  the 
immigrant  Danish  appropriators  of  the  place  in  question.  All  these  weaponi  and  other 
objects  pasted  under  the  hands  of  the  writer,  and  the  skulls  were  measured  by  him.  and  his 
accounts  and  measurements  submitted  to  tome  of  the  most  eminent  archj^oeists  of  th« 
day.  as  well  at  to  the  London  Society  of  Antitjuanesi  his  conclusions  being  admitted,  ott 
all  hands,  t'^  be  entirely  satisfactory  and  well  established. 
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Bui  not  only  were  ihc  lords  of  the  soil  thus  unmistakeably  Danish  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  inferior  orders  or  sons  of  the  soil  must 
have  been  so  as  well.  For  in  a  charter  of  Henry  I,  confirming  certain 
gifts  to  Guisborough  Prior>-,  made  by  members  of  the  LasceUes  family, 
we  find  specified,  among  such  gifts,  certain  persons  and  families^  who,  as 
villanes,  were  transferred  like  so  much  stock  of  any  other  description, 
and  whose  names  were  as  follows : — Robert,  the  son  of  Ketell ;  God>^io ; 
Ervice,  the  son  of  Aslac ;  Wigan,  the  son  of  Camel ;  Robert,  the  son  of 
Ralph;  Ralph,  the  son  of  Godwin;  Ingeberg,  the  son  of  Aslac;  Alice, 
the  wife  of  Serlo,  with  their  followers  (children);  Ralph,  the  son  of 
William,  the  son  of  Turgis,  with  all  his  followers;  Gunilda,  mother 
of  the  same. 

Ketell,  Aslac  (two  of  the  name),  Ingeberg,  Giuiilda,  Gamely  Ralph, 
Turgis,  Godwin — but  Httle  in  the  way  of  comment  is  required  when 
such  names  preponderate.  They  sp)eak  very  intelligibly  as  lo  the  ori- 
ginal nationality  of  no  small  proportion  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  popu- 
lation in  certain  districts  of  Yorkshire  some  two  generations  later  than 
the  Conquest. 

After  the  production  of  such  a  mass  of  evidence  as  that  which  has 
thus  been  closed  we  can  have  no  hesitation  about  admitting  such  state- 
ments as  John  of  Wallingford's  touching  the  '  great  admixture  of  people 
of  Danish  race*  in  Yorkshire,  and  appljnng  them  especially  to  Cleveland; 
and  the  further  allegation  as  to  the  '  great  similarity  of  language,'  follow- 
ing necessarily  as  a  corollary,  must  be  admitted  with  equal  frankness. 
But  still  the  question  remains  as  to  die  measure  or  degree  of  '  similarity' 
between  the  Scandinavian  tongues  and  the  Old  Northumbrian,  even  on 
the  admission  that  it  vv'as  really  'great;'  and  the  question  is  one  which 
has  been  differently  dealt  with  by  different  raters,  and  consequendy  fur- 
nished with  different  solutions.  Some  would  make  Northumbrian  a 
Scandinavian  dialect,  and  others  ignore  no  small  proportion  of  what  in 
it  is  certainly  Scandinavian  or  nothing.  And  even  in  the  case  of  others 
more  moderate  and  impartial,  and  perhaps  also  better  qualified,  by  their 
genera]  learning  as  well  as  by  their  piiilological  attainments,  to  pro- 
nounce with  some  decision  upon  the  subject  mooted,  there  is  no  little 
difference  as  to  the  relative  amounts  of  tlie  elements  which  go  to  make 
up  the  mingled  mass  they  agree  in  calling  a  Dano-Saxon  dialect.  Thus 
Mr.  Gamett  decides  that  because  *in  the  Scandinavian  dialects  the  de- 
finite article  is  uniformly  postpositive  and  coalesces  with  its  substantive,' 
and  in  the  Northumbrian  dialects  the  same  article  is  a  distinct  prepo- 
sitive term,  therefore  the  said  article  is  not  the  Scandinavian  article.* 
Mr.  Peacock,  on  the  other  hand,  contends — and  the  fact  that  his  con- 

*  Gamclt's  ColUcud  Euayt,  p.  49. 
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elusions  are  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society 
lends  them  a  positive  weight,  which  otherwise  they  might  not  carry — not 
only  that  the  grammar  of  the  dialects  in  question  is  in  many  particulars 
Scandinavian,  but  that  *  the  first  ant!  most  remarkable  characteristic  of 
Northumbrian  is  the  definite  article — or  more  properly  the  demonstrative 
pronoun,  7 — which  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Old  Norse  neuter  demon- 
strative pronoun  hit^  Sw.  and  Dan.  ^/.'*  *  There  have  been  retained,' 
he  continues  {TL  pp.  6,  7),  '  amongst  the  Northumbrian  dialects  certain 
expressions  which  are  identical  with  Scandinavian  ones  at  the  present 
day,  and  these  leave  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  word  so  abridged  is  no 
other  than  the  Scandinavian  neuter  art.  hii  or  ei.  .  .  .  In  Tauchnilz's 
Swcd.  and  Eng.  Dictionary  (pocket  ed.  Leipzig  1861)  under  the  word 
brosi  =  Eng.  hrtasi,  among  other  phrases  connected  with  that  word,  we 
find  "AU  gt/va  harntt  brosUt — To  give  the  child  suck"  (lit.  to  give  the 
child  the  breast). 

*  In  N.  Lonsdale  and  in  Westmoreland  the  same  phrase  would  be 

"  At  give  't  bam  'i  brbst." 

where  we  find  the  two  expressions  identical,  word  for  word,  except  for 
the  postpositive  situation  of  the  Swedish  article  ^/,  which  twice  occurs  as 
a  suffix  to  the  nouns  barn  and  brost.  Now  suppose,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, we  make  the  Sw.  art.  /rt^sitivc  instead  of  /ir/posidve,  the 
sentence  would  then  stand  thus: — Sw.  AH  gifva  tt  barn  ei  brost, 
Nonhumb.  At  give  'i  bam  't  brbst,  and  the  identity  of  ever)'  word  is  at 
once  apparent ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  initial  letter  e  in  the 
article  suffers  aphasresis  in  the  proWncial  of  Northumbria.'t 

Mr.  Peacock  further  considers  the  apparent  '  outrage  on  the  Scandi- 
namn  idiom'  herein  involved,  the  result  of  an  '  amalgamation  of  their 
languages'  among  the  two  races — 'the  established  Saxon  settlers,'  and 


*  Som»  hading  Cbarattfhttin  of  fhf  DiaUcu  $pohm  im  Amcitm  Northumbrian  p.  5. 

t  Mr.  Peacock*!  want  of  full  acquaintance  with  the  Scaiidtiiaviaii  toiigun  ditqualifird 
him  for  perceiving  the  fallacy  of  bis  argument,  not  to  say  its  intrinsic  worthlessness,  ongi- 
iiating  in  the  cifcumslance  that  he  argues  on  the  suppotttion  that  all  nouns  arc  lim^y 
neuter.  It  to  happens  in  the  sentence  quoted  that  both  the  nouns,  barn  and  6r^,  arc 
neuter,  and  therefore  both  take  the  postpositive  (/.  But  what  is  10  t>e  laid  of  iliittm/tg9H» 
Northumb.  '  t'  slope."  btstorien  =  *  t'  history,'  both  feminine  and  both  occurring  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  first  Swedish  book  lying  near  enough  to  me  to  be  opened  ?  Of  kropftrt  «= 
•  t'  body,'  bainMm-=*  t'  spirit'  (or  uncorporeal  part),  brodrrti  =  '  t'  brother,*  Ac,  all  nuscu- 
line,  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  inflections,  in  the  plural,  of  these  masculine  and  feminine 
nouns — nay  of  the  neuter  ones  also?  The  fact  ii,  Mr.  Peacock's  theory  scarcely  applies  to 
one  case  in  twenty  that  would  occur  in  evcry-day.  honiely  talk  in  a  Swedish  company,  and 
becomes  leu  available  sttU  ai  applied  to  the  Old  Norse  definite  iionns,  as  the  merest  glance 
at  Rask*s  Grammar  by  Dascnt,  pp.  74,  75.  abundantly  shews.  Out  of  thr  sialy-four  c«e- 
endjnji  of  definite  noons  given  ihere.  preoKly  four  are  found  with  ihe  final  I  or  il. 
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the  invading  Northmen — consequent  on  their  eventual  intermixture. 
He  assumes  '  a  fusion  of  language,  the  grammar  as  well  as  the  voca- 
bulary, continuing  to  gravitate  until  it  came  to  something  common  to 
both,'  The  definite  article  would  have  of  course  to  be  dealt  with  among 
other  things,  and  would  present  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  but  the 
difficulty  would  '  end  in  a  compromise  in  which  the  Saxon  adopted 
the  Scandina\'ian  article,  and  the  Northman  became  reconciled  to  the 
Saxon  mode  of  placing  it.'  {lb.  p.  8.) 

But  not  to  dwell  upon  the  unnecessar)'  ingcnuit)'  displayed  in  thus 
accounting  for  the  form  of  the  Northumbrian  definite  article,  it  may  be 
observed  tliat  the  writer,  equally  with  Mr.  Garnelt,  overlooks  die  fact 
that  the  prepositive  definite  article  is  not  unknown  in  the  Scandinavian 
dialects ;  in  other  words,  is  not  '  uniformly  postpositive,'  does  not  '  uni- 
formly coalesce  with  its  substantive.' 

*  The  most  striking  peculiarity  about  the  South  Jutland  dialect/  says 
Mr.  Kok,  '  is  that  it  does  not  apply  the  coalescing  {vedhangU)  or  definite 
post -positive  article  [endear  tihl).  Either  no  article  at  all  is  employed, 
as  om  Dag,  om  Nal,  om  Summer,  Ac,  or  it  is  replaced  by  den,  det^  de, 
as  dtn  Hostruper,  the  Hostrup  man,  de  Tdndtringer^  the  Tonder  folks ; 
or,  what  is  most  common  of  all,  by  simple  e  or  ce^  wliich  is  used  pre- 
positively  and  is  the  same  for  all  genders  and  numbers ;  as,  e  By,  e  Barn, 
tBynder^  the  fanners,  e  htle  //us.'* 

The  same  writer,  in  reply  to  the  remark  that  the  article  in  question, 
ihe  prepositive  e  or  te,  is  a  proof  of  German,  Frisian,  Anglo-Saxon  or 
English  influence,  proceeds  as  follows: — '  In  our  oldest  Danish — that  of 
the  thirteenth  century — the  postpositive  article  -en,  -«•/,  -ene,  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence ;  a  circumstance  which,  as  Molbech  observes,  may 
very  well  corroborate  Grimm's  remark,  that  the  usage  in  question  "  may 
well  apj)ear  to  be  one  of  later  inirotluction  and  originally  unknown  in 
the  Northern  speech,  but  which  becomes  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
the  lower  we  come  down  in  the  stream  of  iime."t  In  Henrik  Harpe- 
sireng's  (died  1244)  lAFgebog  it  is  met  with  only  two  or  three  times. 
Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  Haderslev  and  Flensborg  Stadsretter^  the 
latter  bearing  date  1284,  the  former  1292,  and  both  written  in  the  speech 


*  iVf  "Damlkt  Folktifrog  in  Smnderjylland,  ved  Jolunnei  Kok,  Sogne  pncst  i  Bftrkal 
red  TsudcT.  p.  161. 

t  '  It  ik  aUo  concluded  tliat  the  fiiu]  article  was  not  In  use  in  the  more  aiici^nt  periods 
(of  Uie  speech),  and  that  it  was  at  a  comparatively  later  time  that  it  came  into  that  general 
use  which  we  arc  accustomed  10.  Even  as  it  is,  in  certain  nscs  it  is  dropped  in  famitiar 
language;  fnr  instance,  in  neuter  nouns  in  f,  where  the  sufHxed  /  it  not  sounded,  ai  in 
BtUt{f)\  and  aUo  in  fcminines  in  a,  where  the  added  n  m  bU  cases  drops  out,  as  ui  klokia 
for  klokkan'     Aascii't  A'orsA  GrammatU;  p.  157. 
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of  the  burghers  of  that  lime.  The  postpositive  article  occurs  from  lime 
to  time,  but  frequently  it  is  either  omitted  altogether,  or  else  replaced  by 
the  pronoun  i/nEn,  thati^  te  (den,  det,  de) ;  as  the  Bymen,  the  townsmen ; 
ihen  By,  the  town  or  village,  M^  Born,  the  bairns ;  tAa  mugha  th€fr<tndcr 
ei  iaka  the  Bom  meth  therai  gooz  iJhem  goma,  utan  ihe/r{Ender  gone  full 
tvt'ssa :  in  that  case  the  relatives  must  not  lake  the  children  into  their 
guardianship,  except  the  relatives  give  full  security^  &c. 

*  From  the  pronoun  Maw,  th<rf,  th^,'  continues  Mr.  Kok,  '  the  article 
t  ox  a  has  been  derived  on  tliis  wise:  hurried  articulation  has  first 
dropped  the  final  n  or  /,  and  next  the  aspirated  or  lisping  initial  conso- 
nant th  (J>),  so  that  nothing  but  e  or  ie  was  left  remaining.  Correspond- 
ing rejections  of  the  final  n  or  /  are  of  continual  occurrence  in  the 
common  speech  of  Norway,  in  the  dialect  of  Funen,  and  in  North 
Judand,  and  even,  finally,  in  the  ordinary  or  every-day  conversational 
speech  of  the  Danes,  as  de  mami,  de  Hus.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  article  e  is  thus  derived  is  found  in  the  South 
Jutland  dialect,  which  still  employs  den,  det,  de,  where  the  standard  lan- 
guage uses  the  postpositive  article ;  as,  det  er  de  Pikers  Lam :  that  is  the 
girl's  lamb,  for  det  er  Pigernes  Lam ;  de  Tsndringer,  de  A&ottt'nger, 
de  Shatter,  &c ;  and,  in  the  Bible,  de  R&mere,  de  Korintier,  &c.  This  use 
of  the  pronoun  den,  de  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  trace  still  remaining 
of  a  once  general  Danish  mode  of  speech  which  the  Jutlandera  have 
omitted  to  change  as  time  rolled  on/ 

This  may  serve,  perhaps,  lo  throw  some  light  upon  the  true  nature, 
or  origin  and  history,  of  the  Northumbrian  definite  article.  On  the  one 
side,  Sir.  Gamctt's  statement  is  seen  to  be  by  far  too  sweeping.  On  the 
other,  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  subscribing  lo  Mr.  Peacock's 
theory  of  amalgamation  and  compromise.  It  is  a  fact  that  up  lo  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century  the  influx  of  the  Danes  had  not  materially 
changed  the  written  dialect  of  Northumbria,*  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, however,  the  innovations,  alterations  and  additions  due  to  them 

*  *  It  appcan  that  the  admixture  of  the  Northmen  in  the  pc^lation  of  the  Northum- 
brian provinces  had  not  produced  it>  full  elTcct  opon  the  language  in  the  tenth  century ;  at, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  isolated  words,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  »ati$fictorily 
rcfencd  lo  that  dau  of  dialects,  either  tn  the  Dwham  Texts  or  the  Rushworth  OoipeU. 
la  the  fourteenth  ccuturjr  the  traces  of  this  influence  l»ecome  much  stronger.  The  *  Cursor 
Mondi'  and  the  Northumbrian  metrical  veriton  of  the  Psalms  abound  with  words  totally 
imkoown  in  the  Saxon  dialects,  bat  of  regular  occurrence  in  Icelandic,  Danish  and  Swedish. 
One  of  the  moil  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Scandinavian  prefix  to  infinitives,  a/  i^ini,  a/  db, 
instead  of  ft>  think,  to  do,  which  is  an  unequivocal  criterion  of  a  purely  NoTtliero  dialect, 
and  an  equallj  certain  one  of  the  Scandinavian  influence  whereby  that  dialect  has  been 
modified.'  Gamett's  Phit.  Essays,  p.  188.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  give  several  other 
tUustrttioof  of  Danish  words  and  grammatical  forms.     But  neither  be  nor  any  other  writer 
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had  been  fully  effected,  although  at  what  particular  epoch  in  the  interval 
we  have  no  evidence  to  shew,  The  inevitable  inference,  of  course,  is, 
that  the  change  which  is  faintly  becoming  sensible  in  the  tenth  century 
goes  steadily  on  and  is  accomplished  within  llie  next  two  or  three  gene- 
rations; in  other  words,  becomes  un  fait  accomph'  at  a  period  somewhat 
antecedent  to  that  of  what  Mr.  Kok  calls  'our  oldest  Danish'  (aldste 
Damk),  when  the  postpositive  article  was  of  ver)*  rare  occurrence  and 
open  to  be  characterised  as  an  innovation  unknown  to  the  original 
Northern  speech  [m  uldigirf  for  de  Nordiski  sprog  oprindelig  uUkJendt 
Jndreim'ng) ^  and  when,  in  the  Danish  writings  still  extant,  the  preposi- 
tive definite  articJe  per])etually  took  the  form  of  ihe,  or  more  rarely  thef. 
If  we  further  bear  in  mind  that  our  English  sound  of  ih  was  unknown — 
almost  impossible — to  the  Scandinavian  tongue;  that  as  Thor  was  and 
is  sounded  almost  as  we  sound  Tor,  ♦  so  the  must  have  been  sounded 
nearly  as  our  U;  we  arrive  at  tlie  conclusion  that  the  Northumbrian 
definite  article,  after  all,  may  be,  or  rather  almost  certainly  is,  the  Old 
Danish  definite  article,  but  thai  its  proper  form  is  /',  and  not  V,  as 
Mr.  Peacock  would  write  it. 

Again,  while  strongly  asserting  the  importance  of  the  particles  in 
indicating  the  origin  of  a  dialect  or  language,  Mr.Garnetl  seems  scarcely 
to  allow  for  the  number  actually  existing  in  the  Northumbrian  dialects, 
and  still  less  for  those  which  may  have  once  been  in  use,  but  have  since 
passed  out  under  the  inevitable  influence  of  advancing  knowledge  and 
intercourse  with  the  more  Saxon  parts  of  the  kingdom.  *  The  presence 
or  absence  of  a  few  Norse  particles,'  he  says,  '  proves  nothing  decisive 
either  way.  Those  which  are  wanting  may  have  become  obsolete,  and 
those  which  actually  occur  might  be  introduced  by  the  Danish  invaders.' t 
Bui  our  question  being — *  How  much  in  our  dialect  is  due  to  the  in- 

oa  the  tubject  seems  to  make  any  allowance  for  what  not  only  may,  but  most,  have  bc«n 
lo»t.  In  this  one  district  alone  the  author  of  the  Wbithy  GloMary  and  myself  have  noted 
probably  not  less  than  fifty  words  hitherto  unrecorded,  of  which  the  great  majority  may  be 
pronounced  to  be  excluttvcly  Scandinavian.  A  few  years  more  and  these  would  have  been 
6nAUy  lost.  Nay,  it  is  a  commoa  remark  among  many  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
Cleveland  Dalesmen,  when  led  to  speak  un  the  subject,  that  their  dialect  has  lost  not  only 
Kfuibly  but  very  considerably  withii]  their  own  recollection — a  fact  that  I  am  myself  able 
to  bear  personal  testimony  to.  And  it  is  idle  to  suppose  thai  Cleveland  ajfords  an  excep- 
tional case  in  this  particular.  Probably  many  hundreds  of  words,  which  have  never  been 
written,  are  lost  for  ever,  and  a  slow  but  perpetual  change  rn  idiom  and  coiulruction  ha« 
oow  nearly  reached  its  last  stage ;  namely,  that  characteristic  of  mere  ordinary  or  homely 
English. 

*  Note  the  name  Tor  in  the  Dome»day  list  of  owners  of  land. 

i*  Phil.  Eisays,  p.  51.  The  author  is  contesting  the  position  that  Lowland  Scottish  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  Scandinavian  dialect ;  and  regarding,  as  he  of  course  Joes,  Scottish  a* 
•  standing  in  the  closest  affinity  to  that  used  on  the  bank  of  the  Tecs  ind  the  Tyne ;  being, 
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fluence  of  the  Danian  invaders?'  the  reasonable  course  appears  to  be  to 
enqiiire  how  many  of  our  existing  particles  are  either  certainly  or  most 
probably  Scandinavian  in  origin,  and  what  likelihood  there  is  that  others 
may  have  become  obsolete. 

I.  As  certainly  Scandinavian  I  specify — 

aback,  behind,  in  the  rear  of,  O.  N.  dbak. 

amell,  between,  O.  N.  dmtUu 

amid,  among,  O.  N.  dmedal. 

at,  to,  O.  N.  a/,  apud,  ctma,  quod  attinet  ad. 

an,  than,  O.  N.  on,  Sw.  &n. 

an,  if,  O.  Sw.  tsn. 

at,  that,  O.  N.  a/,  Sw.  ali,  &c. 

at  efter,  afterwards,  N.  aUfUr^  Dan.  tfter  ai, 

efter,  after,  O.  N.  ^/rir,  e/Hr, 

flra,  tt«7,  from,  O.  N.y^tf,  which  as  spoken  becomes  /rav  before 

a  vowel. 
for,  for,  O.  N.  fyr^fyrir. 
i,  iv,  in,   O.  N.  i. 

of,  off,*  of,  from,  out  of,  Dan.  af, 
intil,  intiv,  into,  Sw.  iniilL 
tU,  tiv,  to,  O.  N.  HI 
wi',  wiv,  with,  O.  N.  vPS^  Dan.  ved. 
holder,  rather,  in  preference,  O.  N.  helldr, 
inoo,  inow,  presently,  Dan.  /  et  nu. 
baoUingB,  t  backwards,  S.  Jutl.  baglangs, 
parlous,  greatly,  terribly,   Tfaji./erlich. 
sae,  so,   Sw.  sa,  Dan.  saa. 
sair,  very,  exceedingly,   Dan.  scare, 
Mne  1  be  off,  away  with  you,  Dan.  hedan, 

II.  As  probably  Scandinavian : — 
a,  t  in,  on,   O.  N.  d^  in,  upon. 

The  compounds  with  a,  as  afoore,  aside,  asteead,  &c. 

off  on. 

out  in  (perhaps  Dan.  uian). 

in  fact — ^Uke  that — Northumbrian  Saxon,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  Danish/  what  he  ad- 
Tances  with  respect  to  the  former  must  be,  in  the  main,  held  to  be  applicable  to  the 
latter. 

•  As  in  the  phrase  *  A  foal  off  yon  meear.' 

t  This  is  a  representative  of  a  numerous  class;  as,  neurlingt,  nuUrtllnsi.  fiUr- 
linsa,  &c. 
.  Z  In  such  phrases  as  *  It  ligs  a  that  hand.' 
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noo,  now,    Sw.  nu. 

oft,  oSbns,  often,   Dan.  oflt. 

sen^  syne,    Sw.  sedan. 

Both  these  lists  might  l)e  increased :  the  latter  largely  so. 


The  pecu- 


liar Northern  interjections  a!  eh!,  and  the  adverbial  forms  in  som,*  as 
what'Som^  Aow-som,  in  whataomever,  howsomevor — compare  Dan. 
hvadsomhthi^  &c. — are  almost  certainly  Scandinavian,  and  so  also  are 
the  assentative  and  negative  panicles  ay,  neya  (Sw.  mj^  &c.),  not  to 
menlion  otlier  less  obtrusive  forms. 

But  independently  of  what  actually  remains,  what  presumption  is  there 
that  the  Northumbrian  dialects  still  retain  all  the  particles  originally  in- 
troduced by  the  Northern  invaders? 

Mr.  Garnett  adverts  to  an  *  inscription  commemorating  the  foundation 
of  the  edifice,  or  more  probably  of  a  preceding  one,'  still  extant  in  Ald- 
burgh  Church,  Holderness,  in  the  following  terms — Ulf  hei  ardan 
cyrui/or  hanum  and/or  Guntkara  saula :  Ulf  bid  erect  the  church  for 
him  and  for  the  soul  of  Gunthar,  as  remarkable  in  a  philological  point  of 
\iew.  The  word  hanum  is  the  O.  N.  dative  of  hann  (he),  Sw.  hotiom^ 
'  a  form  unknown  in  all  the  Saxon  dialects.' t  WTiat  has  become  of  that 
dative?  This  Aldburgh  inscription  is  the  sole  remaining  testimony  to 
what  we  know,  as  well  as  if  our  own  ears  had  listened  to  the  speech  of 
those  days,  must  have  been  the  almost  exclusive  equivalent  for  our 
modem  lo  or  /or  him.  Again,  am^/i  has  nearly  passed  out  of  use. 
I  have  not  heard  it  myself  once  in  the  twenty-one  years  of  intercourse  I 
have  had  with  the  Cleveland  Dalesmen;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  word  con- 
tinuing in  familiar  use.  Many  of  them  are  still  familiar  with  its  meaning, 
and  it  remains  in  the  compound  word  Ameli-door ;  but  another  gene- 
ration will  not  know  either  its  sound  or  its  meaning.     Arval,  too,  has 


*  *  Another  remarkable  Scandituviuiiim  is  the  particle  stim  m  the  sciisc  of  as,  Dan.  som  .* 
e.  g.  *•  Swa  sum  we  forgive  ourc  dctturs."  This  form  appears  to  be  now  obsolete.'  Garnett, 
Pbil,  Essays,  p.  1 89. 

t  Pbil.  Euays,  p.  188.  Il  is  worthy  of  notice  that  another  ind  like  inscription,  dii- 
coTcred  in  1771,  over  the  south  door  of  Kirkdale  church,  near  Kirby  Mnorsidc  (Young*! 
Whitby,  p.  741)*  •ttid  fixing  its  nvm  date  to  abiout  1055-I064,  is  conceived  in  Anglo-Saxon 
words  ahhough  cooimemorating  the  pious  deed  of  Orai  the  son  of  Ganirl ;  names  as  cxclu- 
lircly  Scandiaamn  as  the  Ulf  of  the  iuscriptioii  commented  on  by  Mr.  Gametl.  It  was 
perliaps  natural,  not  to  say  necessary,  in  the  reUlire  conditioiu  of  intclleaual  culture  of  the 
resident  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  mvading  Danes,  that  the  language  of  the  former  should  he, 
so  to  speak,  the  language  of  literature,  and  the  repository  of  most  of  the  records  which  it 
was  desirable  to  make.  There  is  abundant  reason  for  supposing  that  the  inradcrs  and  the 
invaded  found  little  difficulty  in  making  themselves  mutually  intelligible,  and  this  would 
funiiih  another  reason  why  Auglu-Saxon  might  by  common  consent  continue  in  use  as  the 
written  language,  for  even  some  considerable  time  after  the  spoken  language  had  become 
almost  or  even  fax  more  Danish  than  Saxon. 

da 
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gone  quite,  and  I  question  if  there  be  two  men  in  the  existing  population 
of  this  parish  who  can  remember  having  heard  it  in  common  U8e.  The 
common  English  word  *  burial,'  with  a  sufficient  latitude  of  meaning 
assigned  to  it  to  make  it  imply  *  entertainment  on  occasion  of  the 
burial/  has  replaced  it.  Probably  the  history  of  our  dialect,  in  common 
with  its  co-members  of  the  general  Northumbrian  tongue,  has  been  for 
some  centuries  one  of  slow  alteration,  due  to  the  substitution  of  English 
words  and  forms  for  Northumbrian  ones;  the  substitution  itself  origi- 
nating in  the  greater  diflfubion  of  the  standard  tongue  by  means  of 
books,  enlarged  intercourse  with  people  who  used  it,  attendance  on  the 
public  ministrations  of  the  Church,  and  the  gradual  innovations  of  in* 
creasing  connection  with  the  outer  districts.  Il  might  l^e  a  work  of 
time ;  but  most  of  the  causes  specified  have  been  more  or  less  strongly 
in  operation  since  the  Reformation,  and  some  of  them  would  begin  to 
operate  from  the  time  that  the  provinces  began  to  be  really  and  effec- 
tually constituent  parts  of  one  consoHdated  kingdom.  And  thus  not 
only  hanum  would  give  place  to  A.  S.  and  O.  E.  A;w,  hin^,  but  igjmnem 
would  )ield  to  \urh  (through),  leaving  only  gam,  gain-way  as  its  repre- 
sentatives ;  among,  amartg  would  encroach  upon  aiueU. ;  or,  nor,  owther, 
nowther,  and  so  forth,  assume  and  maintain  their  present  exclusive 
right  of  usage.* 

Allowing  then  for  the  tolerably  lengthy  list  of  particles  of  Northern 
origin  which  are  still  in  use  (or  only  just  obsolete)  and  for  the  inevitable 
loss  of  sundr>'  others,  there  must  have  been  originally  not  simply  *  a  few/ 
but  a  goodly  number  of  these  '  winged  words '  introduced  by  the  old 
Danish  invaders. 

A  few  words  next  on  the  subject  of  accents!  may  perhaps  not  be  out 

*  Some  twelrnnonth  ago,  on  going  through  Tounul.  Mytt.  again,  1  jotted  down  the 
wordi  which,  appearing  in  it,  from  their  abtcucc  in  the  local  glouarici  icctned  to  be  no 
longer  current  cither  in  Weft  Vorkshirc  or  any  oilier  part  of  the  county.  The  Utt,  though 
formed  with  no  spKial  object,  and  therefore  somewhat  looicly  and  carelculy  made,  numbers 
fort)'-eight  words,  and  a  telection  made  almott  at  random  shews  the  nature  of  the  gaps 
indicated: — run/,  «pmt,  breath,  O.  N.  niuU,  Dan.  aaniU ;  m,  rc«t,  O.N.  r6,  Dan.  ro; 
t^H,  tincw.  O. N.  iifl.  Daa.  MM/,-  row.  rouse,  praise,  celebrate,  O.N.  ^iJM.  Dan.  row; 
bodworde,  precept.  O.N.  bodord;  ihte,  quickly,  O.N.  li/otf,  Dan.  »itJ9t;  layn,  conceal, 
O.  N.  Uyna,  N.  l^yna,  Sw.  D.  loma;  aud  M)  on  A  similar  examination  prosecuted  carefully 
and  systetnaticaUy  in  (tampole's  writings,  Sir  Oawaynt  and  Grmt  Knight,  E.  Eng.  AUti. 
PofiHA^  and  other  like  sources,  would,  there  is  no  doubt,  give  a  very  lonj;  List  indeed  of 
purely  Scandinavian  words  which  hare  dropped  out  of  use  during  the  hist  four  or  fir* 
centuries. 

t  Mr.  Oamett.  Phil.  Euayt,  p. 63,  remarks  upon  'the  importance  of  the  acctntt  of 
words  in  etyniology,'  and  proceeds  to  iUuslrate  the  lubjcct  ai  (oUows :— *  Frav,  Frtv,  from 
Craven  Gl.,  Comt>rian.  Barbarous  corruptions !  nujiy  of  our  readers  will  say.  Tljey  are 
nevcTthele**  genuine  descendants  of  the  Scandinavian  frd,  flill  pronounced  fnn  in  Icetand. 
Wf  may  adili  thAt  in  the  iccUndic  Lexicons  «re  find  a  (Ofia,  cms  /rtNMina]  a  word  to  aft 
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of  place,  nor  without  some  value  in  indicating  something  more  as  to  the 
measure  in  which  our  dialect  is  indebted  to  the  ancient  Danes. 

We  have  two  words  which  are  homonyms  for  *  little/  lile  and  lahtle, 
the  former  of  which  is  referred  to  Dan.  //7/^,*  and  the  latter  seems  at 
first  sight  to  be  a  mere  phonetic  freak.  A  reference  to  the  A.  S.  Lexi- 
con gives  us  the  form  />■/(■/>  with  the  y  sounded  as  in  '  myster>'.'t  The 
synonyms  from  the  Germanic  and  Scandinamn  tongues  are  South 
Germ,  h'izei,  luitel,  O.  Germ.  lu%Uer,  PI.  D.  lUti,  lUtje,  Fris.  imich, 
Dan.  lilU,  Itden^  Sw.  h'iie,  h'ttn,  neither  of  which  suggests  any  solution 
for  our  puzzle.  O.  N.  //////.  however,  at  once  clears  the  matter  up.  The 
long  or  accented  ;'  in  the  first  syllable  retains  its  proper  power  in  our 
word,  and  gives  us  the  form  vhich,  for  want  of  better  exponents  of 
sound,  is  by  some  written  '  lahtle.'J  The  same  principle  explains  the 
twofold  form  of  the  preposition  fra^  /rav,  the  latter  of  which  is  noticed 
in  a  preceding  note  from  Garnett's  Essays.  In  his  translation  of  Rask's 
Old  Norse  or  Icelandic  Grammar,  Dr.  Dascnt  notices  the  two  soimds 
of  6,  the  one  hke  av  or  au,  the  other  more  like  ihat  of  Sw.  aa  or  E.  o : 
the  latter  is  the  sound  of  our  preposition  before  a  word  beginning  with 
a  consonant,  an  aspirate,  or  a  y^  the  former  before  a  vowel.  In  the 
same  way,  with  our  preposition  i  or  iv,  in,  we  say  (the  sound  of  the  i' 


appearance  utterly  anlike  any  known  synon)!!!.  But  when  wc  obtcrvc  the  accent,  and 
Inm  that  it  is  pronounced  aw  or  av  by  nativci,  wc  immediately  perceive  its  identity  with 
the  Sanscrit  owi;  Gr,  ATi  (t.  e. /t^u)  ;  Lai.  cms;  Prov.  Germ,  auw  ;  and  our  own  *w*.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  iiutancei :  the  above  will  ibew  the  power  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian  accents.' 

«  Cf.  Garnctt'*  Pbit.  Euay$,  p.  i8q. 

t  Bosworth's  Comp.  Anglo-Saxon  Diet.,  letter  Y. 

X  See  the  remarks  upon  the  word  in  the  GIot»r>-  below,  under  LItle,  where  the  ilius* 
UatioD  is  fully  given.  The  tendency  of  our  dialectical  phooeits  ii  to  make  all  long  Ts  take 
the  lound.of  ab  (ur  Gr.  dt,  more  nearly),  although  in  many  cases  the  word*  are  pure  English 
or  of  late  introduction.  Still,  this  is  simply  a  consequence  of  the  priodple  that  the  sound 
in  question  depends  entirely  upon  the  accented  t  in  original  Norse  words.  I  believe  the 
prindple  admits  of  much  wider  illustration  than  is  attempted  in  the  text.  Thus  wc  have 
what  is  sounded  Grahp  (Sc.  graip),  a  fork  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  But  wc  also 
say  (Tip,  grtp-ho'd,  the  O.  N.  vb.  being  gripa.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  long 
Towd  involved  in  the  former  of  these  words,  the  Sw,  and  N.  equivalents  b<^g  jre^,  frW^, 
both  probably  from  O.  N.  grtip;  while,  as  to  grip,  we  find  that  in  all  compound  words  the 
tense  of  which  involves  the  notion  of  a  completed  act  of  seizing,  the  unaccented  i  is  found 
in  the  prefix  in  question,  as  grip-fngi^  a  bird  of  prey,  grip-dnld,  the  act  of  plundering. 
This  is  precisely  the  sense  in  grip-hoMt  and  no  less  in  our  verb  (tip  also :  there  is  a 
nipidity  or  suddeimess  of  action — begun  and  completed  in  the  same  iiutant.  as  it  were — 
implied  in  grip  which  is  not  in  ihc  lightest  degree  conveyed  by  Eng.  gripe.  I  conceive, 
therefore,  that  our  grip  depends  opon  the  derivative  grip  of  the  Scandinavian  tongaes. 
instead  of  upon  the  simple  verb  at  gripa.  Cf.  N.  grip^  sb.,  specially  noticed  by  Aasen 
as  pronounced  with  <  short  {nab.  i),  gripa.  adj.,  and  gripalig^  boides  the  vb.  gr*po,  grip* 
where  the  long  vowel  ii  found  iu  the  pret.  grtip. 
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being  very  nearly  that  of  ee  somewhat  shortened)  i  t'  hooa,  i  places,  &c. ; 
but  iv  all,  iv  ony  ease,  for  '  in  all/  '  in  any  case.'  Tliis  too  is  a  case 
of  an  accented  vowel,  the  Old  Norse  preposition  being  i. 

But  what  Mr.  Gamett  calls  *  the  power  of  the  Scandinavian  accent* 
is  not  fully  seen  until  we  notice  the  effect  of  xxs  absence  upon  other 
words  in  the  dialect.  On  the  one  side  we  have  lahtle,  Shahve  (shivc), 
Bahsn  (bisen),  on  the  other  binnd,  blinnd,  fiund,  wmnd  (vb.), 
minnd,  &c.,  from  O.  N.  binda,  blindr,  fimia^  vinda,  minna,  which  all 
present  the  unaccented  vowel.  I  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  one  only  accustomed  to  the  standard  pronunciation  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  sound  of  wind,  vb.,  in  the  mouth  of  a  true  Clevelandcr,  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  wt'ndy  sb.  The  latter  receives  the  accent  which  b 
given  in  reading  poetry,  and  of  course  with  more  or  less  of  the  tJ  sound ; 
the  other  is  as  short  as  wind,  sb.,  in  ordinary  refined  conversation.  And 
so,  in  the  hanest  fields  it  is  the  Binnder  who  binda  the  8hafib.  We 
hear  no  other  pronunciation  of  the  words  in  the  original  of  which  the 
short  or  unaccented  i  is  found ;  and  the  class  is  not  a  small  one. 

While  touching  upon  this  subject  of  accents,  another  class  of  vowel 
sounds,  namely  those  which  replace  the  sounds  of  o  and  oo  in  Eng., 
naturally  craves  our  attention.  Thus  s/ortf  becomes  both  stane  and 
steoan;*  Aome,  hamo,  heoam,  yamm;  /oay,  leeaf;  /oof,  foeal,  Ac. 
This  divergence  of  form  induced  by  sound  may  at  first  sight  seem  rather 
perplexing,  but  the  difficulty  will  be  found  to  disappear  on  examination, 
or  ratlicr  to  admit  of  easy  and  interesting  explanation.  Kok  remarks 
that,  in  the  S.  Jutl.  dialects,  long  f  takes  the  sound  of  an  i' before  it;  as 
sfm  (stone),  ben  (bone),  dSr/  (a  share,  division),  /rf  (a  loaf),  a  peculiarity 
observable  also  in  the  O.  Danish  writings  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  afford  such  instances  as  sfitn  for  sfett,  dieiU  for  dtU,  dierts  for 
deres  (theirs),  mym  for  men  (to  think,  suppose).  But  the  Scandinavian 
e  takes  much  the  sound  of  English  a,  as  in  '  fate/  Danish  stfn^  then, 
corresponds  with  our  Stane,  South  Jutland  and  O.  I>an.  ititn  precisely 
with  our  Steoan. 


*  It  is  almost  impossible  to  represent  this  sound  intelligibly.  It  is,  in  fact,  exceedingly 
difRcull,  by  the  aid  of  only  ivpe,  to  represent  tny  sound  to  a  reader  whose  ear  is  tmacctu- 
lofned  to  it.  Neither  t»,j,  nor  y  are  adequate  exponents  of  the  sound  in  question,  though 
it  seems  to  partake  of  the  phoncui  of  each.  On  the  whole,  after  much  consideration,  and 
atlentirc  litteuing  to  the  speech  of  the  Cleveland  people,  I  coiiccirc  that  m  comes,  if  any- 
tiling,  rather  nearer  the  nurk  than  either  of  the  other  two  signs ;  only  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  what  it  meant  is  rather  an  impulse  ia  the  direction  of  the  sound  of  ««  in  '  feet,* 
than  the  prolonged  sound  itacif.  There  is  little  doubt  thai  the  sound  m  question  is  that 
of^.  Danishy;  but  while  ».  with  the  qualification  Just  named,  more  neariy  representa  the 
desired  sound  than  y,  it  has  also  the  additional  merit  of  not  nuking  the  words  written  with 
it  look  ao  outlandish  u  if  >  were  employed.    This  will  be  seen  by  compuiog  sto»ft&  with 
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Now  Bosworlh's  remark  on  the  long  or  accented  A.  S.  iJ  is  '  that 
words  containing  this  long  or  accented  d  are  now  represented  by  English 
terras  with  the  vowel  sounded  like  o  in  no  and  bone.  The  following 
words  have  either  the  same  or  an  analogous  meaning,  both  in  English 
and  Anglo-Saxon :  hdm^  home,  dn,  one,  ban,  bone,  hdn,  sMn,  sdr,  rdp, 
idfy  gdsty  wrdi.  Sometimes  the  accented  or  long  d  is  represented  in 
English  by  oa,  as  dr,  an  oak,  gdd,  a  goad,  Idd^  rdd,  brdd^  bds,  Ac.  Occa- 
sionally d  becomes  oe  in  English ;  as  dd,  a  doe,  /d,  a  foe,  rd,  M,  wd ; 
but  the  ot  in  these  words  has  the  sound  of  o  in  no.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  oa  in  boar.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  A.  S.  d  is  represented  by 
the  modem  English  o,  oa,  <w,  which  have  the  sound  of  o  in  no, — Dcut. 
Gram,  von  Jacob  Grimm,  Vol.  I.  pp.  358-397.     3rd  edit.  1840.'* 

There  is  then  a  presumption,  probably  a  strong  one,  that  A.  S.  d  may 
have  been  originally  sounded  as  0  in  '  no/  and  stdn  therefore  would  have 
been  *  stone'  in  utterance.!  O.  N.  sieinn,  O.  Sw.  sien,  however,  as  well  as 
Dan.  skin,  Sw.  stm,  would  be  more  like  our  stane,  and  the  same  of  O.  N. 
ben  (bone),  Dan.  ben^  Sw.  ten  ;  O.  N.  heimr  (home),  Dan.  hjsm^  Sw,  hem, 
and  the  like.  The  coincidence  between  the  Cleveland  forms  stane» 
hame,  bane,  &c.,  which  are  frequently  heard  still,  and  the  correspond- 
ing Scandinavian  words  would^  by  itself  simply,  be  extremely  interest- 
ing ;  but,  with  the  additional  coincidence  afforded  by  the  Jutland  usage, 
it  becomes  not  alone  interesting,  but  suggestive  in  a  high  degree.  For 
it  not  only  points  to  Danish  influence  in  the  material  and  formalton  of 
the  dialect  under  notice,  but  aUo  points  with  some  degree  of  precision — 
and  quite  independently  of  any  direct  historical  testimony  tending  to 
the  same  point — to  the  particular  or  local  source  of  such  Danish  in- 
fluence, namely  the  Danish  peninsula.J 


i/yofi,  heeam  with  hyam^  deeal  with  dyal^  and  so  forth.  It  must  be  further  obsenretl 
that  the  final  syllable — for  the  lingle  syllable  of  the  long  rowel  U  expanded  into  two  by 
the  process  under  mention — is  dealt  with  as  of  minor  importance ;  the  on  in  steeazi,  for 
instance,  has  precisely  the  ntomentum  that  an  would  have  iu  the  sentence  '  he  saw  an 
image.*  In  the  same  way,  al  in  feeol  is  merely  as  the  al  in  '  eeneral'  in  a  distinct  reader 
or  speaker's  mouth;  and  so  of  the  other  instances  iu  which  the  m  sound  is  introduced  in 
oar  dialect. 

•  Comp.  A.  S.  Diet.  p.  II. 

■f  In  the  Scmi-Saxon  of  Layamoo's  Brut  we  have  several  examples  of  the  commencing 
transition  in  spelling  from  A.  S.  a  to  Eng.  o  as  in  '  no,*  or  its  equivalent  sounds  xia^  or,  which 
is  probably  an  additional  if  not  a  concltisive  argument  that  this  was  the  origiiul  sound  of 
the  vowel  in  question.  Thus  vta  (woe)  takes  the  additional  forms  wa,  wao,  wo;  fa  (foe), 
Jc;  bar,  bar  (boar),  bor;  ba,  frrlS«  (both),  boa,  botit ;  bald*,  bceldt  (bold),  boldt:  a-^, 
aam  (own),  oy.  o^mf.  owe,  <m>ent,  &x.  And  what  is  worthy  of  remark  U  that  the 
instances  In  0  are  far  more  frequent  in  the  secund  text  than  in  the  first. 

X  No  one  could  compare  the  very  quaint  proverbial  expressions  quoted  in  a  preceding 
P>gCi  coiucident  alike  in  idea  and  in  expression,  and  current  alike  in  Cleveland  and  in 
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But,  further,  it  is  to  the  point  to  observe  that  words  which  in  English 
are  in  long  n,  in  the  Cleveland  dialect  follow  the  rule  of  those  in  o  ; 
thus  dale  becomes  deeal,  almost  dyai  or  dycl^  the  stress  being  on  the 
*  help  vowel/  and  scarcely  at  all  on  the  final  syllable,  gaity  geest,  kaU^ 
keeal^  kav^,  keeav.  This  too  is  of  perpetual  occurrence ;  the  following 
instances  being  met  with  on  simply  opening  Costcllo's  Poems :  s<fam 
for  same,  hieeam  for  blame,  ageean  for  again,  ytfaw  for  fame  (pp.  214, 
215).  1  take  braid,  or  brade  (to  resemble,  or  'take  after/  as  a  child 
resembles  or  takes  after  his  parents),  as  an  instance  of  this  class.  The 
Wh.  G/.  example  and  orthography  is,  '  you  breead  o*  me,  you  don't  hke 
noise.'  Now  here  the  original  being  O.  N.  brtgda,  Sw.  Dial.  brdgdU^ 
Sw.  brdi  (imp.  br&ddes),  the  vowel,  by  the  syncopation  of  the  original 
word,  is  necessarily  long.  And  in  this  case,  then,  as  in  that  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian /,  equivalent  in  soimd  to  English  «,  our  dialect,  following  the 
rule  of  the  JuUand  f^,  lakes  in  the  Danish/  or  our  ee  sound,  before,  and 
pardy  instead  of,  the  proper  sound  of  the  vowel. 

Here  again,  however,  the  rule  makes  no  exception  in  favour  of  such 
words  as  have  come  to  us  from  sources  very  divergent  from  Scandi- 
navian tongues  or  dialects,  or,  in  other  words,  are  of  later  introduction 
than  the  formation  of  the  dialect.  Thus  fame  becomes  feeam,  and 
davie,  deeaxn,  quite  as  fully  as  samt  (O.  N.  samr),  eeeam,  /ame  (O.  N. 
iama)j  looam,  name  (O.  N.  na/tt^  Sw.  tuimri),  neeam,  &c. 

But,  further,  with  neeam,  deeal,  seoam,  for  name,  dalt\  sarrUj  com- 
pare ahamm  for  shantc,  gamm  for  game,  darr  for  dare^  and  a  few  other 
instances  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that,  while  A.  S. 
has  seeamu,  sceomu^  PI.  D,  schaam,  Fris.  scame^  Eng.  skame^  &c.,  the  O.  N. 
word  is  skomm,  sJkamm,  the  Dan.  sJtam,  skamme,  beskismnu ;  as  also 
O.  N,  gaman,  Dan.  gammen,  against  Eng.  game.  Mid.  Saxon  game,  gome, 
A.  S.  gamen ;  O.  N.  Jx?rj  (the  0  unaccented),  Dan.  /w,  Sw,  for,  against 
Eng.  dare,  A.  S,  dear. 

But  let  us  revert  for  a  moment  to  a  word  which,  in  its  several  forms, 
has  already  passed  under  review,  but  did  not  meet  with  all  the  attention 
which,  in  the  matter  now  under  consideration,  it  dcscn-ed.  That  word 
is  home,  which  in  this  dialect  takes  the  forms  hame,  heeam,  yamm. 
With  honu  A.  S.  kdm  may  be  collated ;  with  hame,  O.  N.  luimr,  O.  Dan. 
hem,  Sw.  hem,  Sw.  Dial,  heim,  haim :  and  with  heeam,  Dan.  hjem.  But, 
as  it  would  appear,  the  presence  and  influence  of  another  principle  has 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  case  of  the  thhd  form  yamm :  and  that  prin- 
ciple is  not,  as  I  conceive,  an  assumed  transition  under  strong  aspira- 
tion (strong   aspiration  is  scarcely  the  rule  in  Northumbrian  disdects 

Jutland,  without  being  led  to  think  od  the  connection  between  the  two  dUtricts,  ind  whit 
it  hat)  been,  to  lead  to  luch  1  singoUrly  linking  connpondcricc. 
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generally,  and  certainly  not  in  the  Cleveland  dialect)  of  the  Aee  into  ye, 
BO  that  heeam  becomes  ye-am  and  eventually  yamm,  so  much  as  the 
same  which  accounts  for  yan,  ya  (yah)  for  one,  yall  for  ale,  yak  for 
oak,  and  so  on  without  end. 

Mr.  Kok*  remarks  of  the  South  Jutland  dialect  that  in  it,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  North  Jutland,  all  vowels  admit  of  that  extension  of  sound 
which  is  developed  by  the  preinsertion  of/  {alle  selvlyde  ktmne  udvides 
ved  etforamaij) ;  and,  among  the  instances  he  gives,  ^ejen  for  ^«,  one, 
jyver  foryver,  udder.  Compare  our  Cleveland  yan,  Yure,  merely  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  Dan.  J  is  almost  exactly  equivalent  in  sound — in  such 
a  position,  that  is — to  our^. 

Mr.  Kok  further  observes  that  a  like  extension  of  sound  obtains  in 
certain  Norse  dialects,  and  even  in  the  later  Islandic  speech,  while  in 
fifteenth-century  Danish  J  is  frequently  found  inserted  before  e.  The 
insertion  of  the  J  therefore  is  not  a  peculiarity  affecting  barely  the  Jut- 
land dialects,  however  true  it  may  be  that  it  prevails  more  extensively 
and  fully  in  the  peninsula  than  elsewhere. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  that  the  peculiarities  of  dialect  adverted  to 
in  what  has  been  advanced  above,  and  evidently  so  susceptible  of  reduc- 
tion to  rule,  could  have  originated  independently  of  some  specific  source ; 
and  I  think  it  is  almost  equally  impossible  to  observe  the  general  corre- 
spondence, and  even,  in  many  cases,  minute  coincidences,  between  the 
peculiarities  in  question  and  the  sufficiently  marked  characteristics  of 
Scandinavian  tongues  and  dialects,  without  being  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  all  the  particulars  specified  the  Cleveland  dialect  is  indebted  to 
the  Old  Danish  tongue,  and,  in  a  marked  manner  and  no  small  degree, 
to  the  Jutland  forms  in  particular. 

As  a  sequel  to,  and  conmientary  on,  this  conclusion,  I  append  the 
following  translation  from  Professor  Worsaae's  Minder  <m  de  Danske  og 
NordmeEndene  i  England,  Skotland  og  Irland : — '  The  popular  speech  in 
North  England  is  speciEilly  remarkable  for  its  correspondence  with  the 
dialects  ciurent  in  the  Danish  peninsula.  Many  words  occur  which  are 
common  to  N.  England  and  Jutland,  but  which,  otherwise,  are  not  found 
in  the  Danish  tongue.  For  instance,  in  North  England  the  shafts  of 
the  various  carriages  employed  are  called  h'mmers,  which  word  is  most 
evidently  of  the  same  derivation  as  our  Juttish  Item,  a  broom,  both  of 
them  being  derived  from  O.  N.  limit  a  branch,  spray.  But,  besides,  the 
broad  pronunciation  makes  the  likeness  even  more  striking  and  extra- 
ordinary.    Thus  in  N.  England,  styanf  {sleen,  Eng.  stone),  yen  (een^ 

*  S.  J^and  DaruJte  Folktsprog,  p.  97. 

t  It  U  Karcdy  necessary  to  observe  that  Prof.  Worsaae  simply  uses  y  where  we,  for 
reasons  given  above,  have  preferred  to  substitute  ee. 
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Eng.  one),  welt  (r^r/A*,  Eng.  to  upaei),  swell  (sve!k*j  Eng.  overcome 
with  heat  and  exercise),  maw  {mave,  Eng.  stomach),  low  (/«r,  Eng.  flame), 
donse  (datuise,  Eng.  dkmcc),  fey  (y^/i*,  Eng.  to  remove  the  earth),  ouse, 
{oxty  Eng.  ox),  raun  {ro^rit  Eng.  roe  of  fishes),  war  and  war  {varre  <^ 
Vitrrty  Eng.  worse  and  worse),  with  many  others  of  the  same  sort,  are 
just  pure  juttish.t 

*  In  fact,  the  Jutland  dialects  resemble  tlie  English  language  more 
nearly  than  any  other  section  of  the  Danish  tongue.  The  West  Jut- 
landers  use  the  article  tz  before  tlie  word  in  the  same  way  as  English 
Vu  is  applied,  although  tlie  Danish  tongue  otherwise  is  unacquainted 
with  such  an  article ;  i  and  the  broad  open  w  which  the  folks  of  Funen 
and  Sealland  can  only  enimciate  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  falls  from 
the  Jutlanders  as  easily  as  from  an  Englishman.'§ 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  pushed  illustrations  of  the  kind  which 
have  been  so  far  adduced  considerably  further.  Thus  the  sound  of  the 
Cleveland  a  in  such  words  as  hand^  man,  Ac,  is  utterly  unlike  any  recog- 


*  The  word  winsinaglt  occurs  here  in  the  original,  and  is  evidently  a  miiprint. 
I  have  replaced  it  by  xvelt*  ftom  Molbech'i  Dialect  Lexicon,  which  it  current  in 
Falitrr  with  the  ngniticatinn,  1o  die  ilowly  or  of  exhaustion.  I  might  alto  add  that 
Kok'i  Juitiih  form  ytn  U  more  to  the  point  than  Woruae'i  tf<n  in  tbe  Uoe  above,  thit 
in  which  tttlt  occurs. 

+  It  would  have  been  very  possible,  indeed  easy  (and  apart  from  the  broad  pronunciation 
under  meiuion),  to  make  the  at>ore  parallel  much  more  striking  by  leaving  out  such  words 
as  suftU,  which  occurs  tn  Sfmi-Saxon  and  Middle  English  (not  to  mention  K.  nutlttr  also), 
mcau,  damtf,  and  inserting  in  their  stead  such  words  as  flui,  0*rtal,  Boran.  MOUOOt 
■oraflle,  Begg,  &c..— words  which  are  unknown  to  Danish  and  English  alike,  but  are  com- 
mon to  Cleveland  and  Jutland.  In  Tact,  the  number  of  such  words  is  very  considerable, 
and  the  illustration  of  our  dialect  derivable  from  a  study  of  the  Danish  dialects,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  current  in  Jutland,  most  important.  Scarcely  second,  indeed,  to  that  from 
the  Swedish  dialects  at  large. 

t  This  itatement,  as  has  been  seen  at  a  fonner  page,  must  be  received  with  some 
qualification. 

i  At  a  sabseqnent  page  (257)  the  same  author,  speaking  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
says, — '  According  to  a  tradition  widely  spread  in  this  locality,  the  Lowland  speech  is  so 
like  the  Scandinavian  forms  that  teamen  from  the  Lowlands,  who  chance  to  be  wrecked  00 
the  coasts  of  Jutland  or  Norway,  have  no  difficulty  in  making  thenuelves  understood  by 
the  use  simply  v{  their  nio:her  tongue.  That  is  uo  doubt  a  great  exaggeration,  bat  so 
tnuch  is  cenain,  that  the  Lowland  dialect  contains  a  still  greater  proportion  of  Northern 
words  ami  idioms  than  that  even  of  North  England.'  While  demurring  to  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  this  itatement.  1  may  take  the  opportunity  of  recording  that  an  English 
dcrgymin,  bom  and  brought  up  at  the  eastern  end  of  Cleveland,  and  who  had  not 
only  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  Norway,  but  spoke  Danish  with  entire  facility,  men- 
tioned to  me  that,  on  many  occasions,  he  had  becti  most  forcibly  reminded  of  the  rer> 
nacular  of  the  Cleveland  people  and  their  mode  of  speaking  it  by  the  words  and  the 
accent  equally  of  one  and  another  of  his  attendants  in  his  fishing  and  other  excuniont. 
He  repeated  several  of  these  sentences  to  me,  and  they  certainly  sounded  like  very  pure 
and  good  *  Yorkshire/ 
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nised  vowel-sound  in  English.  The  ordinary  orthography  hcmd,  men* 
entirely  fails  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  il.  But,  I  imagine,  it  would 
require  a  nice  ear  to  dbcriminate  the  vowel  sound  in  Dan.  haand  from 
that  in  hand  as  spoken  by  a  true  Clevelanrier. 

Again,  there  is  a  remarkable  softening  of  the  hard  g  sound  in  many 
of  our  dialect  words  into  a  i'  or  y  sound,  or  p>ossibly  only  into  that  of 
gh,  which  runs  parallel  with  many  like  cases  in  modem  Danish  or  Danish 
dialects.  I'hus,  Kng.  pioitgh,  in  Cleveland  is  plewf  or  pleeaf.  Compare 
Dan.  plm.\  S.  Jutl.  phri\  pliwe  (to  plough),  sounded  pi&vv,  with  O.  N.  plogr^ 
O.  Dan.  plog,  phug.  Iiow,  again,  a  flame  or  blaze,  S.  Jull.  lege  (sounded 
/tfrr),  Dan.  /w,  as  compared  with  O.  N.  logi,  N.  loge,  Sw.  l^a. 

But,  however  interesting,  and  even  suggestive,  such  instances  are 
in  themselves,  and  however  numerous  they  may  be  in  liie  aggregate, 
yet  itiey  scarcely  illustrate  principles  of  such  wide  application  as  does 
what  has  t>een  advanced  above ;  and,  consequently,  they  afford  rather 
detached  pieces  of  testimony  than  an  array  of  weighty  and  organized 
evidence  towards  the  decision  of  tlie  quesdon  with  which  we  are 
engaged. 

Some  analysis  of  the  verbal  constituents  of  the  dialect,  however,  may 
suggest  itself  as  not  unlikely  to  yield  valuable  results  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  enquir>* :  and  I  think  one  thing  will  make  itself  very  apparent  to 
any  one  a  little  familiar  with  English  in  its  more  archaic  forms,  as  soon 
as  he  begins  to  examine  and  analyse  our  vocabularj-.  He  will  find  a 
varietj'  of  Old  English  words  and  expressions,  and  several  which  scarcely 
appear,  or  possibly  do  not  appear  in  Early  or  Middle  English  at  all,  but 
which  are  still  to  be  found  in  Anglo-Saxon.  But,  for  a  few  of  tliis 
description,  he  will  find  a  s^iy  considerable  number  that  are  not  to  be 
foimd  cither  in  Anglo-Saxon  or  any  stage  of  English;  while  a  not  in- 
considerable proportion  of  the  whole  will  be  found  to  consist  of  vocables 
which  are  either  met  with  individually,  or  by  some  representative  of  their 
Stock,  in  both  the  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  languages  and  dialects. 


•  '  We  would  particularly  recominrad  the  pemul  of  the  Craven  Olouary  to  our  <Ira- 
matins  and  novelists,  who.  when  they  introduce  a  Yorluhire  chancter.  generally  make 
him  tpeak  tomething  much  more  like  Hampshire — occaiionaUy,  even,  broatj  Soitiersctshire.' 
Gamett't  Pint.  Es.-nys.  p.  55.  (  ani  afraid  this  rcconinicndation  is  as  much  needed  still  as 
when  it  was  written.  Mr.  Browdie's  '  Yorkshire'  would  be  not  too  intelligible  in  Yorkshire, 
cither  in  fomi  or  material,  while  the  dialect  in  Sylvia's  Lovers,  the  scene  of  which  is  sup> 
posed  to  be  laid  in  or  near  Whitby,  would  cenuinly  not  recommend  its  speaker  to  the 
kindly  notice  of  the  Dalesmen  as  a  fcllow-ClcvcUnder.  Mr.  Browdie  says  bond  and  fb<U, 
ftnd  so  fortti,  but  he  makes,  among  many  others,  the  unpardonable  mistake  of  saying  *  yan 
day.*  while  the  stajde  of  hit  discourse  is  ordinary  English  m  masquerade,  with  scarcely  a 
lingle  characteristic  Yorkshire  word  introduced,  and  much  less  any  of  the  peculiar  idiom 
and  racy  pregnancy  of  meaning  which  cbaracterise  the  tmc  Yorkihiieman's  familiar  dis* 
mane. 
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It  must  be  my  effort  to  give  some  kind  of  analysis  in  a  few  folIo\ving 
pages  such  as  may  serve  at  once  to  justify  and  to  illustrate  these 
statements. 

In  the  first  place,  out  of  218  words  taken  in  sequence  from  the  com-* 
mencement  of  the  following  Glossary,  omitting  none  but  those  which  in 
point  of  derivation  might  be  justly  looked  upon  as  duplicates  of  one 
already  admitted,*  28  appear  to  be  A.  S.,  97  Scandinavian,!  42  com- 
mon to  A.  S.  (and  other  Germanic  tongues)  and  Scandinavian,  5  Cel- 
tic,! 11  Mediaeval  Latin  or  Norman  French,  18  Old  English,  10  cor- 
rupt or  familiar  English,  and  7  the  origin  of  which  may  be  doubtful. 
Again,  out  of  359  from  the  latter  pan  of  the  Glossary  (under  letter  S, 
indeed),  21  seem  to  be  A.  S.,  129  Scandinavian,  103  common  or  mixed, 
4  Celric,  8  M.  Latin  or  French,  17  archaic  English,  60  corrupt  or 
familiar  English,  and  17  doubtful.  Estimating  these  figures  on  another 
principle,  the  tabulated  results  will  be  as  follows : — 

In  each  100  words  in  the  first  and  second  selections  from  our  Glos- 
sary, respectively,  there  will  be,  exclusive  of  fractions — 


A.S.   IScand. 

Conunon.  C«hic. 

Old  Eng.  Doubtful. 

Corr. 

M.L.orFr. 

=  100 
=  100 

»3 
6 

44 
36 

>9 
39 

2 

I 

8 
5 

4 
5 

5 

16 

5 

3 

This  result  is  remarkable  in  more  respects  than  one.    In  the  first 


*  Thus  I  lake  Bairn,  bat  omit  baimish,  baimlihneaB,  Stc.  Should,  however.  ■ 
compound  word  ocnir,  which  appears  as  a  compound  in  A.S.  or  any  ScandiiutHan  tongue 
or  dialect,  it  has  been  included,  although  a  rcpreKnlativc  of  its  class  might  already  hare 
found  place :  Baim-team  being  a  case  in  point.  1  should  observe  that  the  work  of  claui- 
ficalion  wu  by  no  means  caty.  and  the  difficulty  wai  not  leucncd  by  the  foregone  con- 
cloiioiu  rxistine  in  my  mind.  For,  with  the  ycari  of  study  I  had  tfcstowed  upon  the 
enquiry,  it  was  mevitable  that  my  own  decision  upon  the  nature  and  constituents  of  the 
dialect  should  have  been  arrived  at  long  Mitcc :  and  that,  as  word  after  word  passed  under 
rrview.  and  to  large  a  proponioii  of  all  pointed  to  distinctly,  and  to  nuny  of  them  lo 
strikingly,  to  the  inipresiion  produced  by  one  particular  class  of  infiucnces.  the  effect  upon 
my  thoughts  should  tiave  liren  very  distinct  and  decided.  Rtil  I  think  1  may  say  that  1 
strove  to  be  strictly  impartial,  and  even  to  allow  for  any  insensible  bias.  It  may  be  added, 
first,  that  the  analysis  of  these  550  words  was  tlie  work  of  nearly  two  days  with  the  com* 
pkted  MS.  before  me;  and.  secondly,  that  in  selecting  the  letter  S,  a  letter  has  been  takca 
which  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  other  letters  in  all  tongues  of  CSothic  origin. 
In  Haldor»cn's  Lexicon  words  beginning  with  S  take  up  almost  14^  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
space;  in  Dalin's  Swedish  Dictiorury  about  iS ;  in  Molbech't  Danish  Dictionary  nearly  16; 
in  Bosworth's  A.S.  Dicticmary  about  i^l ;  in  Hilpcrt's  German  Dictionary  nearly  17I;  iu 
Richardson's  English  Dictionary  only  about  II ;  and  in  our  Clevel,  Glossary  about  I4f. 

f  O.  N..  Swedish,  Danish,  or  occurring  tn  some  dialect  ofcttbci. 

t  GaeUc.  Welsh,  Bret^  &c. 
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place,  we  remark  upon  the  decided  preponderance  of  words  of  Scan- 
dinavian original  over  those  of  Anglo-Saxon.  Secondly,  we  have  tlie 
noteworthy  particular  that  the  sum  of  the  three  first  columns  is  seventy- 
six  in  the  first  line,  seventy-one  in  llie  second ;  and  that,  after  allowing 
for  this  coincidence,  the  main  diflerence  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
corrupt  or  familiar  English  phraseology.  But  the  presumption  surely 
is,  that,  when  in  the  one  case  we  have  thirteen  A.  S.  terms  against  forty- 
four  Scandinavian,  and  in  the  other,  six  of  tlie  former  against  twenty- 
nine  of  the  latter,  that  in  those  terms — nineteen  in  the  one  case,  twenty- 
nine  in  the  second — which  are  due  to  vocables  common  to  the  Scan- 
dinanan  and  Germanic  classes  of  languages,  the  real  derivation  in  the 
proportionate  majority  of  cases  must  be  from  the  former  rather  than 
from  the  latter. 

Put  this  conclusion  side  by  side  vnih  the  names  of  places  in  Qeveland, 
according  to  the  results  of  examination  slated  in  a  former  page,  with  the 
names  of  owners  at  the  date  of  the  Domesday  survey,  with  the  presimied 
names  of  serfs  or  villancs  sixty  or  seventy  years  later,  ^vilh  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  our  pre\ious  remarks  upon  the  Northumbrian  definite 
article  and  from  our  notice  of  the  power  of  the  Scandinavian  accents 
and  other  pronunciational  peculiarities  brought  under  re\'iew. — and  I  think 
it  will  be  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  Uian  that,  wherever 
the  Cleveland  dialect  diverges  from  the  ordinary  or  standard  langiiage,  it 
is  indebted  to  the  Scandinavian  tongues  and  dialects  for  certainly  not  less 
than  sixty  per  cent,  of  such  divergences. 

Of  course,  the  figures  on  wliich  this  conclusion  partly  rests  may  be 
regarded  as  merely  an  approximation,  but  still  I  am  convinced  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  it  is  a  safe  and  sufficient  approximation;  and  it  is 
certainly  one  that  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  suggestions  which  are 
perpetually  offering  themselves  in  the  course  of  continued  and  attentive 
study  of  the  elements  of  the  dialect.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  with 
all  the  striking  illustrations  of  Cleveland  words,  phrases  and  sounds 
which  arc  met  with  in  the  Danish  dialect,  and  especially  in  that  of  South 
Jutland,  yet  there  are  almost  more  and  more  striking  ones  dispersed 
throughout  the  entire  volume — a  most  admirable  one — in  which  Dean 
Rietz  has  collected  the  peculiarities  of  the  Swedish  popular  speech 
throughout  the  various  provinces  of  the  entire  kingdom.  At  first  sight 
it  seems  scarcely  reasonable  to  anticipate  any  such  result.  We  hear  of 
the  Danes  and  the  Northmen  as  the  invaders  and  ultimate  conquerors 
of  England.  We  identify  the  Jutes  as  forming  no  small  comparative 
proportion  of  the  invading  and  colonising  hosts.  We  recogni.se  the 
successful  chieftains,  who,  with  their  men,  settle  on  the  lands  granted  or 
conceded  to  them  in  Northumbna,  and  Yorkshire  especially,  as,  gene- 
rally speaking,  Danes;  but  we  hear  of  very  few  Swedes,  eidicr  as  among 
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the  troops  or  the  leaders.  Not  that  we  doubt  there  were  Swedes 
among  them.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise.  But  what  I 
mean  is  thai  the  proportion  of  Swedes  among  the  Scandinavian 
cruisers  and  marauding"  or  invading  parties  must  necessarily  -  have 
been  so  small  as  to  be  insignificant,  and  that,  as  forming  or  taking 
any  part  in  the  various  exi>editions  directed  against  our  English 
coasts,  the  Swedes  engaged  must  have  been  simply  present  more  as 
recruits  in  a  Danish  force,  and  in  no  sense  as  a  separate  or  independent 
auxiliary  force.* 

And  still  the  Northumbrian  dialect,  and  the  Cleveland  form  of  it  in 
particular,  unquestionably  indebted  to  Scandinavian  speech  for  consi- 
derably above  one  half  of  the  peculiarities  which  constitute  it  a  dialect, 
is  illustrated  as  much  by  existing  Swedish  dialects  as  by  Old  Norse  or 
existing  Danish  or  Norwegian  forms,  even  if  not  almost  more. 

Anomalous  as  this  seems,  yet  in  realit)*  it  admits  of  easy  explanation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  lime  when  the  Danish  conquests  in 
the  North  of  England  were  becoming  consolidated,  and  acquiring  more 
and  more  of  Danish  form  and  consistency,  as  well  as  population,  that 
the  original  Scandinavian  tongue,  supposed  common  to  Uie  Danes, 
Northmen  and  Swedes,  was  already  undergoing  considerable  modifica- 
tions, which  in  one  direction  resultt^d  in  Old  Danish,  leading  down  into 
Modem  Danish ;  in  another,  into  Old  and  Modern  Swedish.  But  it 
must  be  obsen'ed  that,  in  the  case  of  Danish,  the  modification  adverted 
to  is  much  more  thorough  and  operative,  and  has  resulted  in  a  much 
greater  divergence  from  the  original,  than  in  the  case  of  Swedisli.  The 
latter  is  the  child  in  whom  almost  all  the  features  of  the  parent  are 
reproduced,  and  not  a  few  of  his  peculiarities  of  personal  habit  or 
gesture  :  in  the  former  tlie  likeness  exists,  and  strongly,  but  it  is  not  so 
obtrusive,  and  often  presents  itself  rather,  as  it  were,  lo  the  thoughtful 
and  comparing  beholder,  than  thrusts  itself  on  every  passing  eye. 
I  would  say  that  Swedish,  and  especially  the  Swedish  dialects,  may  be 
in  a  sense  (and  that  not  a  misleading  one)  regarded  as  a  kind  of  instan- 
taneous photograph  of  a  transitional  state  of  the  Old  Norse  tongue,  the 
period  of  transition  being  not  very  far  removed  from  the  date  at  which 
the  Northumbrian  dialect  began  to  assume  distinct  consistency  and 
form ;  a  date  we  cannot  fix,  even  very  approximately,  from  internal  or 
locally  historical  data,  except  in  so  far  as  we  assume,  on  seemingly  very 
sufficient  grounds,  that  it  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century.     And  hence  the  simple  explanation  of  the  fact  that 


•  Sm  IVofcMor  Woruie't  rpmirlci  upon  this  subject,  and  his  expUtution  of  ihe  (act,  la 
the  opening  ptgci  of  bii  ibk  Mindtr  om  tU  Dtuukt,  &c. 
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the  Swedish  and  the  Northumbrian  dialects  stiil  retain  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  words  common  to  both,  not  a  few  of  which  moreover  occur 
in  no  other  dialect  or  vocabulary  besides  these  two. 

Another  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  Northern  elements  still 
prevail  in  our  vocabulary  has  been  obtained  by  the  careful  collation  of 
the  Semi-Saxon  Ancrm  Riwie*  and  Layamon's  Brui ;\  and,  secondly, 
of  the  Early  English  Piers  Ploughman's  Visi&ttfX  with  the  Cleveland 
Glossary.  In  the  first-named  there  are  a  15  small  4to  p^es  rather 
closely  printed,  in  the  second  32,200  short  verses,  and  in  the  last 
14,700,  together  with  1700  in  the  Creedy  in  all  16,400;  while  the  Glos- 
sary contains  about  3920  words.  The  result  of  the  collation  is  that 
in  Ancrm  Riwle  there  are  about  235  words  which  either  are  found 
in  the  Glossary  or  are  nearly  related  to  some  that  are  there  met 
with :  in  Layamon  the  number  of  such  words  scarcely  amoimts  to 
more  than  300 :  while  in  Piers  Ploughman  the  number  scarcely  ex* 
ceeds  no. 

This  result  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  somewhat  remarkable  one.  The 
average  percentage  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  words  in  the  Glossary  can 
scarcely  be  set  down  at  less  than  10  (and  it  is  probably  more); 
and  yet  in  Ancren  Riwle  scarcely  5^  per  cent  of  our  words  or  their 
connections  occur,  in  the  Brut  only  a  little  over  4^,  whOe  in  the 
Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman  the  percentage  dwindles  down  to  about  one 
half  of  that. 

And  what  makes  this  perhaps  somewhat  more  remarkable  is  the  occur- 
rence in  the  Semi-Saxon  writings  named  of  certain  phrases  or  modes  of 
speech  which  not  only  retain  their  currency  to  this  day  in  Cleveland,  but 
retain  it  to  the  entire  exclusion  among  all  the  older  people  of  any 
parallel  form  of  expression.  Thus,  one  very  striking — at  least  to  a 
Southern  ear — mode  of  expression  here  is,  to  sit  upon  one's  knees, 
as  an  equivalent  for  '  to  kneel/  I  had  compared  this  with  Dan.  sidde 
paa  hugy  simply  as  regards  the  external  form  of  the  phrase,  but  the 

*  '  This  work  was  probably  composeii  if  not  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth,  at  least 
Tery  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  !s  therefore  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the 
Chronicle  of  Layamon,  to  the  earlier  text  of  which  it  bears  much  resemblance/  Marsh's 
lActuret  on  the  Origin  and  History  o/tbi  English  Language^  p.  169. 

+  •  There  is  neither  internal  nor  external  evidence  by  which  the  date  of  the  poem  can  be 
fixed  with  exact  precision,  but  there  are  allusions  to  events  which  occurred  late  in  the 
twelfUi  century ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  the  character  of  the  diction  and  grammar  justify 
OS  in  saying  Uiat  it  could  scarcely  have  been  written  after  the  commencement  of  the  thir* 
teenth.'  lb.  p,  156. 

X  '  The  precise  date  of  the  poem  called  the  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman  is  unknown,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  given  to  the  world  between  the  years  1360  and  1370.' 
lb.  p.  395. 
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following  passage  from  Lay,  ii.  506  unmistakeably  suggested  a  truer 

connection : — 

'  (:'«H  hcTe-t»rigc$  hrco :  These  host-chicfi  three 

comen  to  han  ktge.  Came  to  the  King 

8c  (ctten  an  hcore  cncowcn : —   And  sat  oa  their  kneet 
before  han  kaiscre.'  Before  tlie  cai&cr. 

Again,  to  mention  but  one  other  like  instance,  we  find  our  common 
expressions  gan.  nor  stand,  gan  or  ride  (equivalent  to  *  walk  or  stand,' 
'walk  or  ride'),  not  only  in  Layamon,  but  the  latter  also  in  Piers 
Ploughman,  the  idiom,  in  the  Vision,  corresponding  to  the  former  being 
steppf  rw  stand. 

I  turn  now  to  ask  attention  to  a  very  few  grammatical  peculiarities. 
The  definite  article  has  been  already  dealt  with.  Some  few  plurals  in 
en  yet  remain ;  as  owsen,  houBen,  een,  (cyen).  Chllder  is  also  heard : 
but  beyond  these  forms  there  is  no  deviation  from  tlie  ordinary  English 
noun  forms,  except  indeed  as  to  the  genitive.  The  Cleveland  man 
invariably  says  bird  nest,  not  '  bird's  nest/  men  names,  not  '  men's 
names/  stee  foot,  bank  top,  instead  of  '  foot  of  the  Stee'  (ladder), 
Mop  of  the  Bank'  (hill)  —  a  construction  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Chaucer,  and  met  ^vilh  in  P.  Phughm.*  Mrrlin,  Mali  Mddmhad^ 
S,  Marhcrete,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  Taumtley  Myst,  and  other  books  of 
Northumbrian  origin,  passim. 

The  relative  pronoim  at  (see  At,  below,  in  the  Glossar)')  is  stiU  in 
full  use,  while  wheea,  corresponding  to  O.  N.  kverr^  supplies  the  inter- 
rogative form.  Tlie  second  personal  pronoun,  thou,  is  of  continual 
use  among  the  people  themselves,  but  >'oa,  not_yc,  plural. 

Among  the  adjectives  are  a  few  which  are  compared  by  the  addition 
of  more  and  most  as  sufhxes,  instead  of  in  the  ordinary  manner,  as 
bettermore  (usuaUy  bettermy  or  bettenner),  nearmer,  farmost, 
baokmest,  Ac.  The  forms  farr  =  further,  narr  =  nearer,  farr'st, 
neest  =  furthest,  nearest,  are  also  in  continual  use. 

In  the  class  of  verbs,  there  are  some  noticeable  deviations  from 
English  usage.  Thus  sleep,  creep,  hear,  in  their  preterite  forms 
become  sleep' d,  creep'd,  hear'd  (sounded  heerd :  not  as  £.  heard  is). 
Wash,  wax,  snow,  make  wesh,  wex,  anew.  Freeze  gives  firase,  rise, 
v.  a.,  rase,  rive,  rave,  steal,  stale,  swear  (pr.  sweer),  sware,  speak, 
spak,  break  (pr.  breke),  brak ;  while  leach,  if  used  at  all  (learn 
is  the  word  in  almost  invariable  use  in  the  sense  to  teach),  makes 
teacht,  hold  (pr.  ho'd),  hodded,  heave,  heaved  (hove  being  some- 


•  •  |>ii  l»reke>  mnim  Urgei*  Ske*t*i  edit.  p.  76. 
lb.  pi  18 


And  le^^cft  telh  and  hti  ivtArr  »fd. 
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tiroes  heard),  weave,  weaved  and  wove.  Find  (pr.  finnd)  again 
roakes  fiin',  fan',  bind,  bun',  wind,  wun';  but  blind  gives  blinded, 
ding  both  ding'd  and  dang,  hlng  (for  hang)  hing'd  and  hung 
(tt  as  in  'bull').* 

But  it  is  in  the  p.  participle  that  the  greater  number  of  peculiarities 
is  observable.  Stand,  stooden,  gtit  gitten,  cleave,  olowen,  shear, 
Bhoren,  creep,  oroppen  or  cnippen  (u  as  in  '  bull'  or  as  ot?  in  '  stood'), 
sleep,  sleppen,  oheeas  (for  choose),  ohossen  or  ohossen,  knead, 
knodden,  freeze,  frossen,  come,  oxunmen,  rive,  rovren,  swear,  sworen, 
weave,  wowen,  break,  brokken,  drive,  drowen,  thrive,  throwen 
and  throdden,  hold,  hodden,  take,  takken,  tekken  or  tokken 
(u  as  the  oo  in  'took'),  bind,  bTin*  and  bnnden,  wind,  wonden,  find, 
ftin'  and  fonden,  Sec. 

Traces  of  the  pres.  participle  in  -and  are  met  with  also,  but  they  are 
now  only  traces,  unless  indeed  the  universal  suppression  of  the  final 
g  be  looked  upon  as  tantamount  to  the  continuance  of  the  and  form. 
Oonnan  I  look  upon,  from  its  unmistakeable  sound,  as  really  gannan(d) 
and  not  gannin(g) ;  wakan'  (pr.  wakkan)  too,  I  think  it  is,  and  not 
wakin' ;  and  so  of  a  few  others,  as  laitan',  lakan',  &c.  But  ridin',  not 
ridan\  flytin*,  not  flytan\  helpin'  and  not  helpari  is,  I  am  sure,  the  rule, 
and  so  of  the  great  preponderance. 

The  inflection  of  the  present  tense  of  verbs  conforms  pretty  closely 
to  the  general  Northumbrian  rule ;  as — 

Swo.  Plur. 

I  (Ah)  is.  We  is. 

Thou  is.  You  are. 

He  is.  They  is. 

Ah  gans.  We  gans. 

Thou  gans.  You  gan. 

He  gans.  They  gans. 

The  imperfect  of  the  verb  substantive  is — 

Swo.  Plur. 

Ah,  thou,  he,  wur.  We,  you,  they,  wur. 

Emphatic,  the  word  becomes  war  (sounded  like  the  £.  sb.). 

*  Seen  as  the  pret  of  *  see,'  is  not  in  infrequent  use ;  as,  Ah  seen  'ixn  a  week  syne, 
as  pawky  a  lahtle  ohap  aa  ivrer  Ah  seen.  So  also  gaed  is  of  perpetual  occurrence 
as  the  prcL  of  gae  in  preference  to  E.  wmt.  Steead  for  stood,  deean  for  done,  are 
merely  phonetic  variations. 

f 
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What  is  called  ihe  gerundial  construction  is  of  perpetual  occurrence, 
as  in  he'll  be  to  lite  on,  they  'b  to  lait,  bad  to  beat,  ill  to  see,  &c. 
The  future  of  intention  or  purpose  is  frequently  rendered  by  s\  as  in 
thou  b'  ha'e,  Ah  s*  gan,  for  tliou  shalt  have,  I  shall  ^o,  where  I  look 
upon  s  as  undoubtedly  the  result  of  a  double  contraction  of  the  usual 
Northumbrian  form  sal^  first  into  j7,  the  /  being  slurred  as  in  ordinary 
talk,  and  then  into  x\  the  /  being  dropped  altogether.  Wheea  a'  aw 
or  owe  P  is  also  explained  on  this  principle. 

The  future  of  necessity  is  rendered  in  a  slightly  different  manner.  A 
man  may  say  to  another,  thou  has  t'  gan,  implying  the  necessity  of 
his  going,  and  the  '  has '  may  be  rendered  emphatic.  But  thou  is  t*  gan 
is  equally  good  Cleveland,  and  not  infrequently  the  form  as  actually 
sounded  is  simply  thoust  gan ;  thus.  Miles,  t'  maaster  says  thouBt 
gan  te  StowBloy  t'  moom,  where  the  emphatic  form  would  be,  thou 
la  t*  gan,  a' t*  same. 

At,  as  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood,  is  lost,  or  so  nearly  so  that  it  is 
unrecognised  among  the  people  themselves.  I  sometimes  hear  the 
form  what's  a'  deeanowP  in  which  1  believe  the  a  stands  for  at,  and 
1  have  suspected  that  the  expression  nowght  t'  say  might  rather  be 
written,  judging  by  the  sound,  as  nowght 't  say,  that  is,  nowght  at  say, 
or  '  nothing  to  say.' 

The  tendency  of  the  dialect  to  use  adverbial  forms  in  'lings  has  been 
remarked  on.  Adjectives  in  -sonUy  as  ridfiome,  viewsome,  langsome, 
fearsome,  are  fully  as  characteristic  as  adverbs  in  -hngs.  -mtni  also, 
as  a  common  termination  of  nouns,  deserves  notice;  as  perishment, 
dasement,  trashment,  muokment,  minglement,  and  very  many 
more. 

A  few  remarks  upon  the  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  may,  perhaps, 
be  not  quite  uncalled  for. 

A  has  the  four  soimds  noted  below  :■ — 

I.  Long,  or  as  in  faU. 

a.  Short,  or  as  in /a/,-  in  yal,  HaUy,  dander,  Ac. 

3.  Broad,  or  as  betxvecn  the  o  in  *  hole'  and  an  in  '  maund ;'  in 

such  words  as  hand,  man,  land,  stand. 

4.  Before  /,  that  of  <m.\  the  consonant  being  suppressed,  as  in 

cau'f  for  calf,  aau't  for  salt. 


E  has  the  ordinary  long  and  short  sounds  of  English  t,  as  in  perching 
(pr.  pcerdiing),  pettle; 
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/  has  three  sounds : — 

1.  Long,  as  <T  +  ^  or  Gr.  d<.     See  above,  p.  xxix,  and  under 

laUe. 

2.  Short,  as  in  'hit,'  '  pit-' 

3.  Before  r  (as  in  *  bird'),  that  nearly  of  0  in  *  Boz,'  as  ho't  =  hurt, 

bo'd  -  bird. 

O  has  five  sounds : — 

I.  Long,  as  tea  dissyllable;  the  ee  as  in  *feet,'  but  with  a 
quick  impulse  of  the  voice,  the  a  as  in  missal,  or  the 
short  a  at  the  end  of  Latin  words;  as  stone,  steean, 
bone,  beean,  &c. 

a.  Short,  as  in  '  hot.' 

3.  Before  r,  as  with  i  before  r,  when  the  sound  is  as  in  '  word,' 

not  in  '  lord.' 

4.  Long,  before  /,  as  au,  suppressing  the  consonant,  as  oau'd, 

bau'd,  for 'cold," bold/ 

5.  Short  before  /,  as  in  'sod/  suppressing  the  consonant,  as 

ho'd  for 'hold.' 

^has  five  sounds: — 

1.  Most  generally  as  «  in  E.  dui/,  as  in  lumbering  (pr.  loom- 

mering),  olxmter,  oluther,  cumber  (pr.  coommer),  &c. 

2.  As  in  £.  '  dull/  in  a  few  words  only,  as  duss,  changed  from 

drose. 

3.  Before  r,  as  1  and  0  before  r. 

4.  The  peculiar  sound  noted  imder  Tuflt  or  Teiiflt,  nearly 

approaching  to,  if  not  coincident  with,  that  of  Dan.  >. 
The  transition  from  this  sound  into  that  of  Clevel.  00  in 
'  fool,'  '  school,'  '  door,'  or  of  long  0  as  in  '  stone,'  '  bone,' 
or  of  long  a  as  in  '  dale,'  seems  a  very  easy  one. 

5.  As  in  bou'k  for  '  bulk.'     Cf.  howk,  vb.,  with  Sw.  huiAe. 

£oy  in  '  yeoman,'  is  sounded  as  i,  as  yemman.     Compare  '  weapon.' 
£i\  in  '  eight/  much  the  same  as  in  E.  height, 

Oo  has  two  sounds : — 

1 .  As  in  '  door,'  '  school/  '  fool,'  and  the  name  Foord,  as  0  long ; 

deear,  soheeal,  feeal,  Feeard. 

2.  Sometimes,  as  in '  book,'  '  nook,'  as  eu.    But  the  forms  beeak, 

neeak,  obtain  more  generally  than  beuk,  neuk. 
fa 
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Ou  has  two  sounds : — 

I.  As  in  '  hound/  not  as  in  '  wound/  as  lound,  Btound,  ought, 

nought,  outher,  nouther,  &c. 
3.  As  in  huif,  as  in  through  (pr.  thruff),  fiough,  &c. 

For  the  consonants,  it  may  be  noted  that  b  after  m  is  either  suppressed 
as  in  numb,  or  changed  into  another  m,  as  in  slumber,  cumber,  lum- 
ber (pr.  sloommer,  coommer,  loommer). 

D, 

1.  In  the  middle  of  a  word  is  very  frequendy  sounded  as  ih 

hard  (%),  as  in  dither,  dother,  flither,  for  didder^  dodder, 
flidder, 

2.  Final,  as   in  andy  and   in  the   preterites   and   p.  participles 

of  verbs,  bound,  bund,  ftmd,  is  slurred  over  or  sup- 
pressed. 

3.  After  n  takes  the  sound  of  a  second  n  in  some  words,  as 

in  thunder,  sounded  thoonner.  But  in  winder,  sunder, 
it  is  sounded  with  distinctness,  and  slurred  rather  than 
changed  in  blunder,  blundered,  &c. 

G. 

I.  After  n  is  sounded  as  in  Germ,  schiangen^   Dan.   anger ^  as 

in  angered,  nang-nail,  &c. 
3.  Final,  is  almost  invariably  suppressed ;  thus  both  the  ^'s  in 

hinging-mind  are  subject  to  these  two  rules  respectively. 

3.  Guttural,  or  as  in  £ng.  through,  Dan.  plog,  becomes  a  labial, 

as  in  thruff,  pleaf  or  pleuf,  beuf  or  beeaf  (bough).  A 
very  considerable  number  of  Cleveland  words  depend  upon 
this  principle,  and  in  some  of  them  the  form  ch  or  gh, 
intermediate  between  an  original  g  and  our  ff,  is  not  easy 
to  trace.     See  Arf,  Mauf,  &c. 

4.  Simply  guttural  as  in  enough,  of  which  'enew'  does   not 

fairly  represent  the  soimd.     Sc.  etuuch  is  nearer. 

K  before  s,  either  immediately  or  with  a  silent  vowel  intermediate,  as 
in  Stokesley,  is  softened  into  w,  as  Stowsley. 

L  after  a,  0,  «,  ou  is  usually  suppressed  as  in  '  calf,'  '  balk,"  *  old,' 
*cold,'  'mouldie,'  'bulk,'  which  become  cau'f,  bau'k,  au'd,  oau'd, 
mou'die,  bou*k. 

Qu  is  changed  into  w,  as  in  *  quick,'  wick,  '  quaint,'  went  or 
waint,  Ac. 
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R  after  a  is  in  some  words  suppressed,  as  a't  for  'art/  a'm  for 
'  arm/  pft't  for  '  part/  ga'n,  gain,  for  gam,  gaim,  'yam/  &c. 

T  in  the  middle  of  a  word  in  some  cases  becomes  /A,  as  in  daugh- 
ter, pronounced  dowth'r. 

7%  at  the  commencement  of  a  word  in  the  mouths  of  many  is 
sounded  simply  as  /,  as  trone  for  *  throne/  trow  for  '  throw,'  while  /  by 
itself  in  the  same  place  sometimes  sounds  as  M,  as  in  tlurimml  for 
'  tremble/ 

Wh  initial  is  usually  spoken  with  a  strong  aspirated  breathing,  as  in 
wheea,  woU,  for  '  who/  interrogative,  *  whole.'    So  also  in  whewt. 

Xj  or  the  sound  of  k  before  j  is  in  many  words  softened  into  ws  or  ss, 
as  in  owse,  owsen,  Boufiby,  assel,  for  '  ox,' '  oxen,' '  Roxby,' '  axle/ 

FT  and  J^are  frequently  prefixed  to  words  beginning  with  a,  £>,  as  in 
wots  (&  as  in  '  hold,'  but  sounded  short),  wossel,  woiBf  tiB,  for  '  oats,' 
'  hosde,' '  host-house,'  yal,  yan,  yaoker,  yabble,  for  al  (ale),  an  (one), 
'  acre/  '  able.' 
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AND 

TITLES    OF    BOOKS 

PRINCIPALLY  KEFKRREO  TO. 


O.N.  Old  Norse. 

Isl.  Icelandic. 

Hald.*  Lexicon  Islandico-Latino-Danicum,  B.  Haldor- 

sonii.    Havn.    1814. 
Egils.  Egilsson's  Lex.  Poeticum  Antiq.  Linguae  Sep- 

tentr.    Hafn.    i860. 
Mobius.  Altnordiscb.   Glossar,    von    Dr.  Th.  Mbbius. 

Leipz.    1866. 
Rask's  Icelandic  Grammar,  by  Dasent.    Lon- 
don.   1843. 
O.  Sw.  Old  Swedish. 

S.  G.  Suio-Gothic. 

*  Haring  made  by  &t  the  most  nie  of  Haldorsen's  Lexicon,  until  within  the  last  two  or 
three  yean,  I  have  in  the  majority  of  instances  quoted  O.  N.  words  with  his  orthography. 
Greater  conectness  would  have  been  obtained  by  altering  all  the  (/'■  in  words  properly  spelt 
with  "S,  and  so  also  of  words  which  by  Mobius  and  Egilsson  are  written  with  a  j  instead  of 
the  f  exchuifely  employed  by  Haldorsen.  Remarks  of  the  same  kind  apply  to  Molbech's 
Danish  and  Dialect  Lexicons  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  i  instead  of  the  more 
approved  j  of  the  present  day,  and  •  instead  of  o.  As  a  rule  I  have  simply  cojned  the 
words  quoted  faithfully  &om  the  pages  of  the  author  in  whose  book  I  found  them. 
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Swedish. 
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Dansk  Ordbog  af  C.  Molbech.   Ki0benhavn. 

1859. 
Ferrall   og  Repps  Dansk -Engelske  Ordbog. 

Kj0benhavn.    1 86 1 . 
Engelsk-Dansk  Ordbog  af  C.  Rosing.  K0ben- 

havn.    1863. 

Danish  Dialects,  Provincial  Danish. 


Molb. 

Dansk    Dialekt- Lexicon    ved    C.    Molbech. 
Ki0b.    184Z. 

Kok. 

Det  Danske  Folkesprog  i  SenderjyIIand,  v. 
J.  Kok.    K0b.   1863. 

O.Dan. 

Old  Danish. 

Molbech,  Dansk  Glossarium.  Ki0benhavn.  1857. 

N. 

Norse. 

Aasen. 

Ordbog  over  det  Norske  Folkesprog  af  Ivar 

Aasen.    Kristiania.    1850. 
Norsk   Grammatik   af  1.  Aasen.    Christiania. 

1864. 

A.S. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Bosw. 

Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,  by 

Rev.  J.  Bosworth,  LL.D.    London.    1838. 
Compendious  ditto.    1855. 

E. 

English. 
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Old  English. 

M.E. 

Middle  Engtish. 
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New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
London.   1856. 
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A  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology,  by  H. 
Wedgwood,  MA.    London.   1859-67. 

Han. 

A  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  words, 
by  J.  0.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.    London.   1850. 

Sc. 

Scottish. 

Jam. 

Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage, by  John  Jamieson,  D.D.  Edinburgh. 
1808. 

G. 

German. 

O.  H.  G. 
AL 

) 

Old  High  German. 

M.H.G. 

Middle  High  German. 

P1.D. 

■ 

N.S. 

. 

Piatt  Deutsch,  Netiier  Saxon,  Low  German. 

L.  Germ. 

Hilp. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  German  and  English  Lan- 

Fris. 
O.  Fris. 

•\ 

guages,  by  J.  L.  Hilpert.    London. 

\ 

Frisian,  Old  Frisian,  North  Frisian. 

N.  Fris. 

) 

Du. 

Dut. 

} 

Dutch. 

Swab. 

Swabian. 

Bel. 
Fl. 

} 

Flemish. 

WeUh 

A  Dictionary  of  tiie  Welsh  Language,  by  W. 
Owen  Pugh,  D.C.L.    Denbigh.   1832. 

Gad. 

Gaelic 

It. 

Irish. 
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M.Lat. 
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Rom. 

Romance. 
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The  same. 
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Brock.  A  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words  in  use, 

by  John  Trotter  Brockett.  Newcastle-on- 
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Carr,  or  Cr.  GL  The  Dialect  of  Craven,  with  a  Copious  Glos- 

sary, by  a  native  of  Craven.    London.    1828. 

Wh.  Gl.  A  Glossary  of  Yorkshire  Words  and  Phrases 

collected  in  Whitby  and  the  neighbourhood, 
by  an  Inhabitant.    London.    1855. 

Lincolns.  Gl.  Provincial  Words  and  Expressions  current  in 

Lincolnshire,  by  J.  EUett  Brogden.  Lon- 
don.   1866. 

Joco-Ser.  Disc.  A  Joco-Serious  Discourse,  in  two  Dialogues, 

between  a  Northumberland  Gendeman  and 
his  Tenant,  a  Scotchman.     London.    1 686. 


I  will  only  add  iiuther,  that  the  books  which  I  have  found  most  useful 
in  my  inquiries  touching  the  origin  or  derivation  of  our  various  dialect 
words  have  been  Mr.  Wedgwood's  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology^ 
Dean  Rietz's  Swedish  Dialect  Dictionary^  Aasen's  Norse  Glossaryy  and 
Molbech's  Danish  Dialect  Lexicon.  I  have  found  Mr.  Wedgwood's 
book  most  suggestive  and  full  of  varied  learning  and  material,  which, 
even  where  I  was  unable  to  agree  with  him  in  his  conclusions,  was  sure 
to  be  of  use,  and  instructive,  in  the  general  course  of  study  and  research. 
My  obligations  also  to  the  Swedish  Glossary  named  are  very  great  in- 
deed.   "It  is,  I  think,  the  most  carefully  compiled  and  comprehensive 
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book  of  the  kind  I  am  acquainted  ^th,  and,  in  countless  instances,  so 
complete  an  account  of  the  word  under  notice  and  its  various  cognate 
words  in  other  languages  and  dialects  is  given,  that  a  perfect  word- 
study  is  afforded  at  a  glance.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of 
this  excellent  book.  Aasen's  Dictionary  is  also  an  admirable  work»  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  before  long  be  given  to  the  world  in  its 
second  edition.  One  feature  in  the  book,  that  of  giving  the  synonymes 
of  the  words  dealt  with  as  well  as  their  varying  forms,  might  be  imitated 
with  advantage  in  all  like  publications. 
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A I  int.  An  exceedingly  common  interj.,  expressive  of  different  emo- 
tions, surprise,  sympathy,  &c. :  sometimes  used  singly,  sometimes  in 
conjunction  with  another  word.     See  A !  but. 

*A1  man:  that  war  a  yarkerl' 

*  A  Ihesu  Crist,  Lorde,  full  of  myghte.'     Rtl.  Puas,  p.  67. 

Ay  num.  adj.  (pr.  yah).    One. 

O.  Sw.  a,  one : — *  in  Dalekarlia,  Westrobothnta,  Gothlandiaque  anitatis  nota  est.'  Ihre ; 
written  at  by  Jam.,  Scott,  &c.  Under  A  the  former  observes  that  it.  A, '  is  used  by  our 
oldest  writers  in  the  sense  of  one.  The  signification  is  more  forcible  than  that  of  a  in 
Eng.  before  a  singular  noun,  for  it  denotes  not  merely  one  out  of  many,  but  one  exclusively 
of  others,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  ae  is  vulgarly  used.'  But  it  must  be  observed  that 
CI.  a  (pr.  yah)  and  aru  (pr.  yan)  are  not  interchangeable,  and  therefore  are  not  equivalents. 
Atu  may  stand  by  itself,  absolutely  or  pronominally :  a  never  does ;  it  is  always  adjoined  to 
a  noun  expressed,  as,  *  yah  day,'  '  yah  lass :'  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is,  *  yan  iv  'em,' 
'  niwer  a  yan,'  and  so  forth.  The  same  renurk  applies  to  Sc.  ae  and  one,  and  is  borne  out 
in  regard  to  a  in  all  the  quotations  from  early  writers  adduced  by  Jam. 

'"You  have  two  daughters,  I  think,  Mr.  Deans?"  "  Ae  daughter,  sir;— only  a«*."  ' 
Heart  0/  Mid  Lothian. 

*  Ony  ane  or  two  o'  ye  come  forward.'     Blcuk  Dwarf, 

*  Ae  body  at  a  time.'     lb. 

•  Ah  seen  yan  o's  brithers,  a  week  gone  Saturday.' 

•  They're  twea  lads  an'  yah  lass  in  family.* 

Cf.  *  The  Trynyte  ....  tbre  persouns  and  a  Godd,  es  maker  of  all  thynges  ....  Haly 
Kirke  oure  modere  is  hallyly  ane  thorow  oute  \>e  werlde.'     Rel.  Pieces,  p.  3. 

The  usage,  however,  in  these  writings  is  not  strictly  uniform ;  as  the  line,  p.  59,  *  a  god 
and  ane  Lmd  yn  threhed,'  shews. 

Aback,  adv.    Behind,  in  the  rear. 

O.N.  dhak^  ahaki:  O.S.  onhac, 

*  |?e  justise  for  schyndisse :  nolde  loke  )>erto. 
Ac  bihuld  abac  and  toumde  his  ejen,'     Seinte  Margarete,  p.  28. 
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*  Thou  iJulie  abai,  bcwshcre,  that  blart  I  rorbedc'     Taumil.  Myst.  p.  241. 

*  Deean't  t'e  thrust  sae  mich  aback  there.' 

Cf.  '  Oh  huomu  \*ar  rr  Jv/r  mtnn  i-oru  w  Lappir  btita,  Jwf  #r  n  bait  Finnmork;  and 
arrived  at  thai  place  where  the  men  who  Were  called  Laps  were.  That  is  aback  of  P'in- 
mark.'     Flat.  i.  2x9. 

Abaok-o-l>eyont,  adv.    At  an  indefinitely  great  distance ;  too  remote 

to  be  within  reach  or  accessible  from. 

*  I  wiih  they  were  all  abnck  0'  bcyont;'  of  pcrsoni  occasioning  annoyance.     Wb.  Gl. 

'  We  were  all  thrown  aback  o'  btyont  the  day  through;'  could  never  recover  ihc  ground 
lost  by  delay  in  the  morning.     lb. 

Abear,  v.  a.     To  endure,  to  put  up  with. 

Abide,  v.  a.    To  endure,  to  put  up  with.     See  Bide. 

A.  S.  bidan,  abiJnti. 

*  Abid*  and  abit  (like  guidt  and  gvy>  Prov.  ghidar  and  guiar.  It.  gridart,  and  Ft.  erier) 
are  cuentially  the  same  verb  under  ditTcrent  forms,  of  which  abidt  hat  deKcnded  to  as  from 
our  Saxon  ancestors  while  abie  has  come  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  French.* 
Wedgw. 

Able  (pr.  yabble),  abable  fpr.  yabbable),  ablisb.  (pr.  yabblish),  adj. 
X.  Competent  or  possessing  a  siifficiency,  in  respect  to  bodily  strength 
or  ability.  2.  Possessing  a  competency,  in  respect  of  property  or  worldly 
means. 

O.N.  o/f  f  O.Sw.  a/l,  ajw<l;  A.S.  dba!^  ability,  power  of  body.  O.N.  Afa  signifies 
both  I  can.  I  am  able,  and.  1  gel  or  procure  or  acquire.  Ihrc  says,  *  As  the  Latin  idiom 
applies  pareri  to  the  acquiitiiion  of  any  matters,  so  also  afia  f<B  means  to  gtrt  property; 
whence  is  derived  afian,  aftmg,  what  is  goncn  or  acquired.  l*hus.  njtingt  gods,  acquired 
property,  is  opposed  to  arf,  byrd, /ctdtmfs-Jordt  &c,,  hereditary  poiscssions. 
I.  '"A  yabblt  kind  of  a  man;"  a  strong,  stout  person.'  Wb.  GL 
1.  '  Neea.     Nanny  B.  is  lune  we  needful;  she  's  a  yabhit  body  eneugh.' 

*  "  They  're  tyabblvjf  lot ;"  a  rich  family."      H'h.  Gl. 

Ablins  (pr.  ablins),  adv.     Perhaps,  possibly. 

Comp.  O.N.  ajla,  I  am  able;  the  idea  being  that  of  possibility. 

Abociif  abune,  prep.     Above,  higher  in  respect  of  place  or  position. 

A.  S.  b^ufan,  bttfan,  abufan, 

*  The  Quccii  's  aboon  us  all.*     Wh.  Gl. 

'  Will  you  ax  my  lord  ?     He  '1  over  mich  aboon  us.' 
Cr.  also,  '  Godd  ^at  es  abouene  hym.'     Rel.  Pifcts,  p.  45. 

*  Uodd  is  abouen  all  thynge,'  lb.  p.  46  ;  and.  '  large  and  wyde  aboume*  lb.  p.  48. 

*  With  floodes  that  from  abonc  shal  fallc.'     Toutut.  Mytt.  p.  25. 

Aboon-heoad,  adv.     Above,  over  one's  head. 

'  "  h  wets  aboon-bcfad :"  it  rains.*     IVb.  Gl. 

A !  but.  Used  mterjeclionally,  but  wiili  a  tacit  reference  to  some 
menial  comparison  or  remark  of  the  speakers. 

'  A  !  but,  that  was  a  Wg  yao;'  big  compared  to  all  the  others. 
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Ao-oom,  sb.  (pr.  yak'ron).    An  acom. 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Aeeonu,  or  archade,  frute  of  the  oke,     Glans.' 

Addle,  V.  a.    To  earn,  acquire  by  labour, 

A.  S.  tdUam,  adUoH^  a  reward,  recompense,  requital ;  whence  the  vb.  tdlt^tnan^  tdleanian, 
to  reward,  recompense.  But  cf.  especially  O.N.  odhz^  to  obtain,  make  one's  own, 
acquire. 

'  Ah*s  nowght  bod  what  Ah  tuUUt;'  I  have  nothing  bejond  my  earnings  or  wages. 

Addlings,  sb.    Earnings,  money  got  by  labour. 

*  *'  Poor  addUngi  ;**  small  pay  for  the  work  done.*     Wh.  GL 

*  Hard  addUngt;*  retunu  hboriousty  obtained.     lb, 

*  Saving 's  good  addling  ;*  the  terse  sense  of  which  is  obvious.     Ih, 

Afore-lang,  adv.    Before  long,  soon. 

Comp.  the  puaUel  forms  amoi^,  bimong  in  the  following  passage,  Ancr.  Riwle,  102 : 
'  )>u  ueir  bhnomg  wnmmen,  and  himoag  englcs  )»x  meiht  don  ^rto :  hu  schalt  siker  elles 
hwar  beoD  ueir  nout  one  among  wummm,  auh  among  engles.*  Chaucer  writes  tofortf  as 
well  as  afon,  ajonu^  afortn.     A.  S.  atfaran. 

Observe  the  idiomatic  use  of  our  word  in  the  example. 

*  *'  It  will  happen  afore  tang  gans  ;*  before  any  long  time  elapses.'     Wh.  01. 

Afterbirihy  sb.    The  placenta. 

CH-tftirburdr;  0,Sv.  t/Urb^d;  Dzn.  efierhyrd. 

Agait,  agate.    Astir,  agoing,  on  the  move. 

See  Oate,  Oait.  Rich,  remarks  that  the  word  gait  *  is  applied  not  only  to  the  way 
jftMf,  bat  also  to  the  going,  the  motion  in  going.'  Hence  a-gait  or  on-gait,  implying  the 
action  of  going  or  moving. 

'  They  ve  getten  fairly  agate ;'  they  have  well  begun. 

*  ThoQ  *s  early  agaie  this  morning/ 

Agee,  ajee,  adv.    To  one  side,  awry,  askew. 

Jam.  observes  that  Serenius  '  gives  Sw.  gaa  as  signifying  both  to  budget  and  to  turn 
round'  Ote  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  carter  or  ploughman's  word  to  his  horses  when  he 
desires  them  to  turn  to  the  right.  No  doubt  the  connection  of  the  word  is  with  O.  Sw.  ga, 
and  cognate  verbs,  and  that  originally  some  adjoined  particle  decided  the  direction  of  the 
motion  when  it  ceased  to  be  straightforward.  Comp.  the  terms  used  in  directing  the  move- 
ments of  oxen  by  their  driver :  when  he  desired  them  to  turn  from  him,  or  to  the  right — 
the  same  as  when  gee  is  used — the  word  was  bop,  or  bop  off;  the  turn  to  be  made  being  a 
turo  to  what  is  termed  the  q^ride.  Gee  thus  derived,  agee  would  be  formed  as  arc  a-ikew, 
a-dvrjr,  and  the  like. 

*  ••  It  was  all  aget;'*  quite  crooked.'     Wb.  Gl. 

Agin,  conj.    As  if. 

Probably  a  contracted  Pr.  of  oi  gin. 

Ahint,  adv.  (pr.  ahint).  Behind;  i.  In  respect  of  place  or  position. 
2.  In  respect  of  time.     3.  In  respect  of  advantage. 

The  inronuDciation  of  our  word  is  its  chief  peculiarity,  and  one  which  deserves  notice. 
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inasmuch  at  it  retains  the  short  t  which  belongs  to  aQ  its  ctjmoQS.  as  also  to  the  modeni 

Genn.  hinter. 

I .  *  He 's  close  abint.* 

3.  '  "  I  'm  afraid  I  'm  late?"    "  Nae,  thou's  nane  sae  mich  ahint.*' ' 

3.  '  ••  They  say  Josey  's  come  badly  on  ?  "    '*  Nae,  he  *8  not  that  far  abint.*'  * 

Aim,  V.  a.  i.  To  intend  or  purpose.  -2.  To  presume,  suppose,  or 
conjecture.     3.  To  expect  or  look  for,  to  anticipate. 

Gamett  remarks,  PbtL  Essays,  p.  60,  *  Aim  is  from  the  Oerm.  abmtn;  Bar.  amem, 
h'dtnen,  properly  to  gauge  a  cask,  also  to  fathom,  measure.  This  is  evidently  the  sense  in 
Mr.  Boucher's  second  quotation  from  Langtoft ; — 

"  A  water  in  Snowden  rennes,  Auber  is  the  name, 
An  arm  of  the  sea  men  kcnnes,  and  depnes  may  none  am*," 
We  are  not  aware  of  its  erer  being  used  by  the  Germans  to  denote  compuu,  nekon^  as  it 
seems  to  be  in  the  passage, — 

"  Of  men  of  armes  bold,  the  number  they  anu" 
The  connection  between  the  two  ideas  is  however  obvious  enough.    A  diligent  examination 
of  our  old  writers  would  perhaps  decide  whether  our  aim  comes  immediately  from  this 
source,  or  more  indirectly  so  through  the  medium  of  the  Fr.  »snur'     Mr.  Wedgwood  takes 
the  latter  view. 

z.  '  Ah  €umi  t'gan.' 

'  Ah  *s  seear  he  airrud  o'  coming.' 
a.  *  I  aim  that  is  the  place.'     Wb.  Gl. 

*  What  o'clock  is  it,  aim  you?*     Ih. 
3.  '  I  aimed  he  'd  be  here  by  now.' 

*  I  never  aimed  he  wad  ha'  ganned  yon  gate.' 

Aim,  sb.     Iron. 

O.  N.  iarn,  O.  Sw.  and  Dan.  iern. 

Airt,  airth,  sb.  Quarter  of  the  heaven,  direction  or  point  of  the 
compass. 

O.  N.  da;  O.  Sw.  o/r,  quarter  of  the  heaven,  distiict,  country.  Cf.  SuduraU,  the  south 
quarter ;  Norduratt,  the  north. 

•  The  wind  is  in  a  cold  airt.' 

•  "  Did  ye  hear  t'guns  at  Hartlepool,  yesscr  neeght,  John?"  "  Ay,  I  heerd  a  strange 
lummcring  noise.     I  aimed  it  cam'  fra  that  airt" ' 

Airtling,  pcpl.  (Pr.  of  ettling).  Aiming  or  intending  to  proceed  in  a 
given  direction.     See  Ettle. 

Aither,  sb.  A  ploughing.  Wh.  GI.  gives,  as  the  meaning  of  this 
word,  *  furrowed  ground,'  and  then,  as  the  instance  of  usage,  a  sentence 
which  clearly  refers  only  to  the  act  of  ploughing,  and  not  at  all  to  the 
land  or  *  ground'  ploughed.  See  example.  I  believe  the  meaning  to  be 
restricted  to  the  ploughing  or  furrowing.     See  Ardir,  in  Brock. 

O.  N.  ma,  yria^  imp.  ar^i,  or  r/r^i ;  O.  Sw.  aria ;  M.  G.  arian ;  A.  S.  erian ;  O.  H.  G. 
erren;  Germ.  erm.  d.  also  A.  S.  yt^,  ploughed  land.  The  connection  with  the  Bible 
word  ear  is  evident ;  '  He  will  take  your  sons,  .  .  .  and  will  set  them  to  ear  his  ground,' 
1  Sam.  viii.  12.     *  The  oxen  likewise  and  the  young  asses  that  ear  the  ground,'  Is.  xxx.  34. 

•  "  The  first  or  second  aitberi"  the  first  or  second  ploughing.'     Wb.  Gl, 
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Ak,  sb.  (pr.  yak).    The  oak. 

O.  N.  tH^  tyh;  Sw.  tk;  Sw.  D.  tii;  Dan.  ttg^  tg;  A.S.  ae^  €te. 
■  A  piece  o'  bniTe  and  yak:     Wb,  Gl. 

Akwert,  awkert,  adj.  (pr.  ockert  or  orked).  Perverse,  difficult  to 
deal  with,  hard  to  manage. 

*  He  '1  bad  to  do  with :  be 's  as  awkert  as  awkert;*  he  is  difficult  to  deal  with ;  he  is  at 
perrene  and  impracticable  as  possible. 

Akwertness,  awkertness,  sb.  Perverseness,  obstinacy,  impractica- 
bility. 

*  Ah  aimrer  seen  nowght  like  his  awtertnest: 

Al,  sb.  (pr.  yal).    Ale. 

O.  N.  61;  O.  Sw.  ol:  A.  S.  eaU. 

The  Pr.  of  this  word  suggests  a  Scandinarian  derivation ;  inasmuch  as  A.  S.  eaU  presents  a 
long  pliable  or  sound  in  contrast  with  the  shorter  and  sharper  sound  of  the  word  in  either 
of  its  three  northern  forms.     Comp.  Al-us. 

'  A  jill  o'yal;'  half  a  pint  of  ale. 

Ale-draper»  sb.  An  alehouse-keeper,  or  publican.  'A  term  now 
obsolete,  but  occurring  in  the  Whitby  parochial  register  a  century  ago.' 
WL  Gl. 

This  word  probably  owes  its  origin  to  a  corruption  of  the  sense  of  the  word  draper, 
which  converted  it  from  a  merchant-worker  in  cloth,  into  a  retailer,  simply ;  the  word  ale 
being  then  prefixed. 

Almisse,  almose,  almous,  sb.  (pr.  ommus,  awmous,  or  awmas). 
I.  Alms;  an  almsgift.  2.  A  small  quantity  or  proportion;  a  definite 
quantity. 

O.N.  blmusa;  O.  Sw.  almusa;  Sw.  ajmosor;  Dan.  almisse:  A.  S.  almesse,  almysse; 
O.  H.  G.  alnus,  alms,  gifts  bestowed  in  charity.  '  Almesse^  or  almos.  Elimosina,  roga, 
Almesse  of  mete,'  Pr.  Pm.  The  second  sense  or  application  depends  upon  the  first,  the 
lequence  of  ideas  being  that  an  alms  may  either  easily  degenerate,  into  a  pittance,  or  at  least 
be  regarded  as  such  by  the  recipient.  And  what  is  alike  curious  and  interesting  is  that  a 
like  sequence  of  idea  obtains  in  the  case  of  the  O.  N.  homonym,  only  there  in  reference  to 
a  person  instead  of  to  a  gift.  Thus  Haid.  gives  bomuncio  as  a  second  meaning  for  olmusa, 
and  the  legend  of  Olaf  Tryggvason's  meeting  with  Thor,  Flatey,  i.  397,  aflbrds  a  good 
illustration  of  such  meaning.  Thor,  under  the  form  of  a  strong,  powerful  man  of  lofty  sta- 
ture, youthful,  handsome  and  red-bearded,  has  caused  himself  to  be  taken  aboard  the  king's 
ship,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  a  hero  called  Kaudr.  The  visitor  had  soon  begun, 
what  would  be  called  now-a-days,  '  chaffing'  the  crew,  telling  them  they  were  not  fit  to  be 
atuched  to  so  famous  a  king,  or  man  such  a  splendid  ship ;  that  the  ship's  company  was  far 
'more  like'  when  Raudr  the  Mighty  had  her,  and  that  that  leader  would  scarcely  permit 
such  a  man  even  as  he  (the  speaker)  was,  to  join  the  crew  except  it  were  in  the  post  of 
jester  or  as  a  jolly  companion :  *  and  yet,  all  you,*  he  continues,  *  are  but  mere  dwarfs  or 
mannikins,  ommusei,  by  the  side  of  me  I'  En  nu  eru  )>er  Y-o  aulmusur  tea  mer.  So,  in 
Cleveland  a  messenger  is  sent  to  a  shop  for,  suppose,  a  shilling's-worth  of  such  and  such  an 
article,  and  returning  with  what  seems  to  the  purchaser  a  very  small  proportionate  quantity, 
is  greeted  with  the  remark,  '  Why  what  an  ommus  thee  has  getten ;'  as  if,  like  ahns,  it  had 
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been  sparingly  or  grudgingly  doled  out.  Cf.  the  Lincolmh.  use  of  the  word  quoted  by  Hall. : 
*  When  i  Ubourcr  has  been  tiUing  a  cvt  with  manure,  com.  &c.,  he  will  uty  at  la»t  1o  the 
carter,  "  Have  n't  you  got  your  awmoui?"  ' 

1.  '  "  Pray  you  can  I  beg  my  aumas  of  you?"  Fonnerly  the  ordiuary  address  of  tfaa 
mendicant:  now,  rarely  if  ever  heard.'      IVb.  Gl. 

*  Those  that  trow  in  my  mrght  and  luf  welle  almta  dcde. 
Thay  fthalle  shyne  as  son  bnghte,  and  hevcn  have  to  tliarc  medc.* 

TowHtl.  Myu.  p.  apa. 

All  out,  adv,     Altogether,  utterly^  beyond  comparison. 

'  "  Yon 's  f  best,  Jo»."     "  Ay.  all  out."  ' 

Comp.  the  u&age  in  Aner.  RhoU,  p.  33,  where  the  writcf  U  giving  directions  for  th« 
ordering  of  the  anchoresses'  private  devotivns  : — 

*  £t  (at)  Placebo  jc  muwcn  sitien  rart  (at  far  at)  Magnificat,  and  abo  et  Dirige,  bute 
(except)  ct  le  tescuns  Sc  et  le  Miserere,  Sc  from  Laudaie  al  til.' 

All-to-noughi  (pr.  aw-to-nowght).  A  phrase  occurring  with  differ- 
ences of  sense  and  application,  but  always  as  impljing  an  approach 
towards  nothingness  more  or  less  real  and  effectual. 

•  "  He  has  gone  away  all  to  nowght;"  he  has  wasted  away  to  a  mere  shadow.'     Wb.  Gi, 
'  **  Ah  aims  yon  's  t'  best  stirk,  Jooan."     "  Ay,  man.  it  beats  t'  ither  all  to  nowgbi'*  * 


Cf.  *  Steundia  demon. 


Alas,  that  ever  cam  pride  in  thoght. 
For  it  has  brought  us  alle  to  nr^bi' 

Along  of,  prep.    In  consequence  of,  owing  to. 


Tottnul.  Myst.  p.  5. 


'  It 's  all  along  0'  his  dceins  we  's  i'  this  needcessity.' 

'  Joiepht,  soliloquising  on  the  circumstance  that  the  V,  Mary  wai  **  found  to  be  with 
child," 

•  Ccrte*.  I  forthynk  sore  ofhir  dede, 
Bot  c1  is  long  of  vowth-hede, 

Alle  sichc  wanton  playcs.'     Towntl,  My$t.  p.  78. 

*  And  bad  hcom  leoten  weorpen : 
&  fondicn  Icod-nnien, 
whcron  hit  wcore  ilongi 

\^\  ^  wal  K  wcs  twa  strong, 

ite  mo«te  mht  longes : 

nauere  iitonden.'     Ltty.  II.  JJJ. 


AI-uB,  sb.  (pr.  yaU'os).    An  alehouse 

Comp.  S.  Jutl.  •Tc-'W-Hfl. 

Amaiflt,  adv.    Almost 

A'  mak'B  (pr.  au-macks). 
See  Hak*. 


See  Ommoet. 

All  sorts,  of  all  descriptions  or  kinds. 


Amang,  pr^p*     Northumbrian  form  of  among* 

■  And  for  )ut  it  wnuntc  to  be  ihu»  in  mangti  menc,  ^at  )>e  fTadir  wu  mare  ffebill  Kn  he 
ione  for  bis  cldc.  and  ^t  tone  mare  mwyic  ^an  \>c  ffadire  for  his  jouthc.'  Rd.  Puu^,  p.  ^j. 
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Amang-hands.  A  phrase  or  qualifying  expression  applied  descrip- 
tively to  work  or  badness  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  being  carried 
on  or  completed  coinddently  with  other  work  or  business. 

*  **  We  can  do  it  amang-hamdi  ;**  that  it,  we  can  do  it  together,  or  at  the  lame  time,  with 
certain  other  work  we  hare  on  hand.'     Wb.  Ql. 

Amelly  prep.    Betwixt,  between,  in  the  midst 

O.N.  dinUU,  O.  Sw.  tmOlan,  Dan.  imtHUm,  Dan.  D.  (S. Jutl.)  amdlt,  amdU, 

*  They  cam'  am^l  leren  and  eight  o'clock.'    Wb.  Gl. 
'  Chop  in  amdi;*  direction  to  a  Colley  or  iheepdog. 

'  He  fand  it  anuU  t'  shaffs ;'  be  found  it  among  the  sheaves. 

*  Seamdui  nula.     My  Lord,  ye  have  a  manner  of  men 

That  make  great  mastres  lu  tmdlt*     Toumd.  Myst.  p.  55. 

Amell-doars,  sb.  Doors  between  the  outer  door  and  that  of  an 
inner  room. 

Anoe,  adv.  (pr.  yance).     Once. 

Comp.  JntL/nu,  which  i»  abnof  t  exactly  coincident  with  onr  jwuv. 

Ancle-bands,  sb.  Sandals,  the  support  for  low  shoes  so  called; 
leathern  straps  for  the  shoes,  to  which  Aey  are  attached  behind,  button- 
ing in  front  over  the  instep.     Wh.  GL 

Ane,  niun.  adj.  (pr.  yan).    One.    See  A. 

O.Sw.or;  O.N.mm;  Dan.M»;  M.O.om;  O.  H.G.  and  N.Genn.  <m;  Dnt  #m; 
A.  S.  an,  an.  The  S.  Jatl.^m,  which  corresponds  abnost  precisely  in  form  and  sound  with 
our  yan,  is  especially  noteworthy. 

Ane  :  t'  ane  replied  to  by  t'  ither ;  but,  more  frequently,  t*  tane  or 
the  t'  ane,  answered  by  t'  tither  or  the  tither. 

•Tak'  thou  the  fan*,  an*  Ah'U  tak'  the  tiOter: 
Cf.  *  When  thon  ministers  at  the  hegh  autere 

With  bothe  hondes  thon  serve  tho  prest  in  fere. 

The  Am  to  sUbolle  the  totber 

Lest  thou  fayle,  my  dere  brother.*    Bokt  0/  Curta^. 

*  ffor  it  kennes  vs  to  knawe  ^  gud  and  )>e  iU,  and  alswa  to  sundire  ><  tan*  fira  (>«  A))w.' 
Rtl.  Pieces,  p.  II,  * 

Tbe  /d)«*,  in  die  sense  of  tbt  second,  is  of  perpetual  occurrence  in  the  writings  last 
quoted. 

Anenst,  prep.  Against;  i.  In  the  sense  of  near  to.  a.  In  the 
sense  of  opposite  or  over  against. 

Jam.  says,  *  Some  derive  this  from  Gr.  dmrri,  oppositum.  Skinner  prefers  A.  S.  ntan, 
near.  The  Gr.  word,  as  well  as  ours,  together  with  M.  G.  and,  Alem.  amU,  S.  G.  and, 
anda,  contra,  seem  all  to  claim  a  common  origin.  But  I  suspect  that  anens  is  corrupted 
from  A.  S.  ongean,  ex  adverse.'  Comp.  the  fonns  following,— /ordn  ongean,  opposite, 
Bosw.;  foran  gen,  foran  gen  Mddry^  ctker;  over  against  Mildred's  field,  Thorpe's 
DipUmai.  p.  541 ;  ^coxAA  fin-an*nt,forHtns,  aforment,  &c.,  and  I  think  we  may  see  how 
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anttut — written  wuium  io  Rd.  Pi^ets,  pp.  a,  5 — origiiutet,  without  much  trouble.  The 
list  reference  is  interesting  in  another  connection.  It  runs.  'Of  (he  whtike  icne  (commander 
mentis)  be  ihre  fm  ere  firste  awe  us  haltyly  to  halde  ancace  oure  Qodd,  and  ^e  seucnc  l<at 
ere  ehyxt  anenct  oure  eucn  criiteiie;'  and  it  gives  an  inktancc  of  what  may  be  called  the 
transitional  meaning  between  '  ouer  againit.  opposite  to,'  and  '  touching,  or  pertaining  to,* 
ss  in  Sc.  antnt,  thereanent,  (onont  in  JlaJi  Mttdtnhnd^  pp.  9, 1 7,  Aner.  Riwlt,  pp.  4*  10, 1  lo.) 
Comp.  also  the  forms  again,  agatiui,  and  the  meaning,  by  the  side  of,  of  the  Latter. 

1 .  *  I  sat  dose  antHst  him.* 

2.  '  There,  set  yoiu  name  in  this  spot,  antnst  his ;'  over  againit  hit.  To  a  witness  about 
to  attest  a  man's  signattuc  to  his  wiU. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  thinks  the  word  anemt  shews  a  northern  influence,  from  the  Isl.  giegnt^ 
Sw.  gent,  opposite ;  g*Ht  ofuftr,  orcr  against.  It  is  more  than  possible,  notwithstanding  the 
passage  from  Thorpe. 

Angry,  angered,  adj.  (pr.  with  a  suppressed  g,  or  with  the  sound 
that  letter  has  at  the  end  of  the  words  pang^  fl^"gt  ^^•)  ^^  *  sore, 
I.  That  looks  vcr^-  red  and  inflamed;  2.  That  is  very  irritable  and 
painful. 

0.  N.  iingr ;  lingra,  grief  or  pain,  anguish ;  to  give  aneasitiess ;  O.  Sw.  dngm ;  Sw.  D. 
cmgo'.  sorrow,  pain,  anguish  ;  N.  D.  angenom,  painftit.  Ny  bejSr  mig  angrat  sil^  Jnsi: 
the  fiost  has  occasioned  me  much  suiTenng  since.     Flai.  t,  350. 

•  Jesu  Criste  J»at  tholedc  for  mc 
Paynes  and  angm  bitter  and  felle. 
Laic  mc  neuer  be  partcde  fra  ^e 
Nc  Me  )>c  bitter  payncs  of  hcUe.'     Rtl,  Pu€*St  p.  73. 

•  Holy  sei[ilcs, 
What  penance  and  poverte 
And  passion  thet  siiflrcde 
In  hunger,  in  hete. 

In  alle  manere  atigra.'     P.  Ploughm.  p.  3 II. 
For  the  Pr.  it  coincides  precisely  with  the  Dan.,  Swcd.,  O.  N.,  and  Genn.,  as  in  /«nj'«nr, 
^mger,  ubloHgen,  &c. 

1.  '"Hoo's  Willy's  leg  t'moom?"  "Whyah,  it's  nae  better.  It's  de^nit  sail  wi' 
OMgtrd." ' 

2.  *  It  leeaks  dcsput  amgrred  ta  aV 

Anon,  non.  An  interrogadve  exponent  of  uncertainty,  whether  as 
to  the  meaning  or  the  substance  of  the  words  addressed,  on  the  part 
of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  and  equivalent  to  '  Wliat 
did  you  say,  Sir?'  or,  *  What  may  that  mean,  Sir,  if  you  please?' 
Anan  in  former  limes^  and  even  yet  in  country  places  more  to  the 
south. 

HaQ.  says  of  the  latter  that  it  is  '  a  corruption  of  amon,  immediately.'  I  think  it  is  ccr- 
tailt  thai  it  is  not  so:  the  etymology  of  anon  (A.  S.  on  an.  in  one,  jugtter,  continno,  sine 
intenninkme — Lyt)  lettlcs  the  question.  Anon  or  atian  is  moch  more  likely  to  be  an 
interject lonal  sound  of  doubting  enquiry,  simibi  to  the  utterly  inciprcuible  (by  letters) 
sound  of  assent  01  attention  which  is  employed  by  many  Yorkshire  people  when  iislcning  lo 
«  ojuTatire  or  a  remark  where  verbal  observabons  are  unnee^ed. 
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AnonBker,  adj.    Eager,  very  desirous,  set  upon  a  thing. 

O.Sw.  Aittka:  O.N.  dska^  to  wish,  almost  or  quite  to  the  extent  of  praying  for;  A.  S. 
ttiicoH,  whaux  our  current  English  word  wish.    Comp.  also  Dan.  ensJtt,  to  with. 

*  They  have  s«t  the  lad  OHonsktr  about  gannan*  to  sea.'  Wb.  GL 

AnotherfrinH,  adj.    Of  another  or  a  different  kind  or  character. 

Comp.  Lane  anolher-gautt  bearing  nearly  the  same  signification :  though  this  seems  to 
kx^  more  to  the  manner  of  action  peculiar  to  the  person  qualified,  whUe  the  Clevclknd 
word  adrerts  to  the  indolts,  the  peculiarity  of  nature  or  breed  of  the  actor.  The  kins  in  all 
thoe  compound  words,  tuu  kiru^  onny  kins^  See,,  it  hardly  need  be  observed,  is  the  genitire 
cue,  following  the  old  usage. 

*  He  was  anolberkim  body  te  t'  ithcr  chap.' 

Anthersy  ananthers,  enanthers,  conj.    In  case  that,  lest. 

Corrupted  from  N.  Fr.  aintUun,  which  occurs  in  the  form  auntre  in  Chaucer.  Comp.  the 
form  ptrawrUtr,  Rel.  Pieea,  p.  3.  and  ptradvtntura.  Hall,  gives  atUers  in  the  senses,  both 
current  in  the  North,  of  i.  In  case  that ;   3.  adventures.     Compare  auntrous,  adventurous, 

*  Tbon  'd  best  tak*  t'  umbrella,  anantbtrs  it  lains.' 

*  I  weant  be  tu  antbers  he  comes.' 

The  an  a  scarcely  a  reduplication  of  the  first  syllable :  but  probably  a  corruption  of  on ; 
thus,  on  tauurtt  on  adventure.     Cf.  on  a  venture,  at  a  venture. 

A-quart,  adj.  In  a  state  of  variance,  or  mutual  opposition.  See 
Quart. 

• "  What,  then,  Marget  an*  her  man  hae  getten  aquart  agen  ?"  "  Ay :  they 's  had  another 
differing-bout." ' 

Arf,  arflflh,  adj.     i.  Afraid  or  fearful.     2.  Reluctant,  backward. 

Brock,  quotes  A.  S.  yritS,  sluggishness,  cowardice  or  dread,  and  gives  the  form  ainb  as 
well  as  arf,  adducing  as  example,  '  an  airthful  night ;  i.  e.  a  fearful  night  :*  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  words  arf  and  airtb  are  both  but  other  fomu  of  the  word  which  Jam. 
writes  areb,  argb,  airgb,  ergb  (guttural),  and  which  bears  almost  exactly  the  same  signi- 
fications with  arf;  and  this  is  etymologically  the  same  as  O.  N.  argr,  as  well  as  quite 
coincident  in  meaning ;  O.  Sw.  org,  a  coward ;  A.  S.  *arg,  earb,  timid,  slow  or  slothful. 

X.  *  Ah  felt  arfsb  in  the  dark.*     Wb.  GL 

3.  *  Ah's  oy/about  gannin'.'     Ih. 

*  Nis  he  trub  chaumpion  j>et  skiimeiS  touward  J>e  uet?*  Is  he  not  a  cowardly  champion 
who  strikes  at  the  feet ?     Ancr.  RiwU,  p.  ly^. 

In  another  text  the  word  is  written  arcb;  in  Lay.  i.  185,  eanb;  iii.  266,  ar%^:  and  In 
Pr.  Pm.  ano*,  arbwe,  artm/e.  Repeated  instances  of  the  substitution  in  our  dialect  of  the 
/••ound  for  the  guttural  cb,  g,  or  gb  will  be  met  with  in  the  following  pages.  Cf.  the  form 
arebt  as  also  O.  £.  grucb^  our  gruSl 

Argufy,  V.  a.     To  argue,  dispute. 

*  It '»  t'  nae  use  argufying  the  matter.*     Wb.  Gl. 

• "  He*s  owcr  fond  o'  etrgufying  ;^'  too  ready  to  gainsay  or  dispute.'     lb. 

Aries,  sb.  Earnest-money  given  to  a  servant  on  concluding  the  con- 
tract of  service  or  hiring.  Elsewhere,  arUs-penny,  See  God's  penny, 
Festing-penny. 

*  Aria  U  a  diminutive  from  Latin  arra^  which  it  itself  an  abbreviation  from  arrhah% 
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formed  as  in  many  oiher  caics  by  adding  the  lermiiution  U.*  Arrbabo  or  arrba  dnukted.  in 
gcwrat  terms,  an  earnest  or  pledge  for  the  completion  of  any  contract,  and  at  the  same 
time  implied  or,  in  a  ien»e,  proved,  the  contract  to  have  been  made. 

Arr,  sb.  i.  A  scar  or  cicatrix,  a  mark  left  by  a  wound  or  ulcer. 
2.  Hence  a  guilty  recolleciion,  as  if  a  mark  left  on  the  conscience. 

0.  Sw.  ^rr:  O.  N.  orr:  Dan.  or. 

1.  *  I  '11  gic  thee  an  nrr  thou  'II  carry  t'  thee  grave/      Wb.  Ol. 

3.  '  It  'i  nobbut  a  black  arr.  thae  dteingi  o'  tJiahn  (thine)  wi'  t'  aud  man  ;*  the  w»f  yoo 
dealt  with  the  old  man  mutt  have  left  a  black  mark  on  your  conscience. 

Arridge,  sb.  i.  The  edge  of  a  squared  slone  or  piece  of  timber. 
2.  *  The  ridges  of  furniture,'  Wh.  Gi  3.  The  edge  or  selvedge  of  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  cotton.  &c. 

The  derivation  *rf  this  word  seemi  tincertain,  as  also  it*  onhography.  Jam.  givei  •  nrrai, 
arresst  the  angular  edge  of  a  stone  or  beam.  Lothian.'  Hal),  gives  *  arridge,  the  edge  of 
anything  that  is  liable  to  hurt  or  cause  an  or;*  an  etymological  definition  which  at  least  has 
the  merit  of  simplicity.  In  some  MS.  annotations  on  Brockett's  Gl.  which  have  come  into 
my  hands,  witli  permission  to  nuke  use  of  them.  I  find  arub  given  as  a  Durham  word,  and 
signifying  an  edge ;  wliile,  further,  it  is  derived  from  arfte  (Old  French  ares/t)  :  '  L'angle 
laillant  que  fonne  deux  faces.'  Diet,  de  I'Aead.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  Yorkshire 
arridgt,  Durham  aritb  and  Lothian  arras  all  originate  in  the  same  older  word,  from  which 
also  the  French  arrU  may  descend  through  another  channel.  I  suspect  a  connection  with 
O.  S.jalSarr  at  Jahar,  Sw.  D.j'idtr^  aii  edge,  extremity.  Ust  or  selvedge,  but  cannot  make 
it  out. 

Arse-end,  sb.  Lower  or  bottom-end,  of  a  sheaf  of  corn,  for  instance ; 
of  what  stands  on  a  lower  end,  generally. 

O.  N.  and  O.  Sw.  an ;  S.  Jutl.  ftr/s,  <ib%.  ats,  the  hinder  part  of  man  or  beast.  *  MeUem  to 
Uoit  falier  art!  pna  jorde:'  between  two  vtiHils,  &c. ;  arlilo.ngi,  in  a  backward  direction, 
with  which  comp.  aruUns,  Norf..  given  by  Halliwcll. 

•  Pick  thje  slooks  doou,  and  let  I*  arsmd$  o'  t*  shafTs  lig  i'  t'  sun  a  bit.' 

ArsGy-varsey.     Topscy-turvcy,  in  confusion,  contrariwise. 

'  Eij-molo^  obvious.'      Brockett. 

Arval,  sb.     A  funeral  entertainment 

*  In  tite  North  the  funeral  feast  is  called  an  arfol  or  arvH-supprr :  and  the  k>ave$  that  are 
sometimes  distributed  among  the  poor,  arval -brtad.'  Douce's  lUuUra/iomt,  1 1 .  iOj.  Halli- 
well  says.  *  Arval  M/ftr  is  a  funeral  feast  given  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  at  which  a 
particular  kind  of  toaJT,  called  arval-brMdt  is  sometimes  distributed  among  the  poor.  Arval- 
brtad  is  a  coarse  cake,  composed  of  flour,  water,  yeist,  currants,  and  some  kind  of  spice ;  in 
form  round,  about  eight  inches  m  diameter,  and  the  upper  surface  always  scored,  perhaps 
eahibiting  originally  the  sign  of  the  Cross.'  Jam.  remarks  that  '  The  term  arvai  may  have 
b*eii  left  in  the  north  of  England  by  the  Oines:  for  although  A.S.^fj/denoics  an  inheritance, 
I  see  no  vestige  of  the  composite  word  in  this  language.'  There  can  be  no  question  that 
arval — lieir-ale,  as  Dr.  Da>cnt  Englishes  it — is  a  Scandinavian  term.  S.  G.  ar^  makes  so 
much  quite  apparent ;  while  Wormius  gives  the  combination  ar/utol  as  an  ancicni  Danish 
term,  the  modiim  Danish  form  being  arvol. 

As  to  what  the  arval  or  arvd  was,  Daient  lells  in  a  few  terse  words,  as  finlkiws : — *  On 
great  orcaiioni.  as  it  the  Yule  feaiu  in  honour  of  the  godi.  held  U  the  temples,  or  at  «nv/ 
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— **  heir-ale** — fcaU,  when  Imrs  drank  ti)€nuelvts  in/o  tbiir  father^  land  and  goods.  .... 
there  wai  no  doubt  great  minh  and  jollity,  much  eating  and  hard  drinking  of  mead  and 
freih-brewed  ale.'  The  u»agc^which  scenis  to  have  had  the  force  of  a  law— was  that  no 
heir  could  lake  possession  of  his  inheritance  before  gtring  the  arval  feast.  In  t)ie  early 
Christian  times,  the  complete  fimeral  rites  were  solemnised  on  the  day  of  the  funeral :  after- 
wards on  the  seventh  day  after,  then  on  the  thirtieth  day,  and  ultimately  at  the  expiry  of 
the  year  rrom  the  death;  and  the  inference  from  Ihrc's  statement  on  the  subject  is,  that  the 
day  thos  set  apart  was  also  fixed  upon,  by  use  and  custnnt,  as  the  day  on  which  the  division 
of  the  deceased  maa's  goods  was  formally  made,  and  on  that  account  the  occasion  was 
designated  ar/ut  or  arfuni6i.  Desides  iIm^  northern  eiyuiulogics,  the  Celtic  term  for  full 
foDcral  rites  is  stated  as  arwyi. 

That  the  observances  still  kept  up  at  oor  Ctereland  fiincrali,  and.  certainly  not  less,  some 
of  those  which  have  only  recently  pasted  into  desuetude,  evidently  descend  from  the  old 
Scandinavian  arftl,  will  be  suflicicntty  apparent  from  a  brief  account  of  ihem,  for  a  part  of 
which  1  am  indebted  to  the  Whitby  Olastary,  though  most  of  it  is  of  wonted  occurrence  in 
my  owD  parish  and  in  the  country  part  of  the  dJstnct  at  large. 

Ou  the  occasion  of  tJie  death  of  an  inhabitant,  one  or  more  persona,  according  to  the 
eateni  of  the  deceased  person's  acquaintance,  or  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  go 
through  the  parish  to  the  several  houses  of  the  neighbours  and  relatives,  and  of  otlicrs  who 
ate  to  be  invited,  to  bid  them  to  tbf  burying.  These  persons  are  designated  the  Bidders. 
Occasionally  the  friends  and  others  thus  hodden  or  boden  amount  to  two  or  three  hundred, 
and  the  proviiion  that  is  necessarily  made  for  them  is  of  a  pn->portiooal  ntagnitudc.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  within  the  last  ten  years,  in  the  author's  parish,  the  number  of 
flonei  of  beef  and  ham  provided  for  the  ftuieral  of  a  well-known  or  much  •respected 
parishioner  has  been  specially  quoted  afterwards.  Compare  the  above  extract  from 
DiKnt's  Introductory  Chapter  to  Bymt  Mjal,  and  this  from  Landnamabok,  Pan  III,  ch.  x. 
That  arval  (er/e)  which  Thorward  and  Thord  held  in  honour  of  their  father,  was  the  most 
ever  known  in  Ireland.  I'hey  bade  {budo)  all  the  principal  people  round,  and  the 
[atunbcr  of  those  that  were  bidden  {bodftnenn)  was  twelve  hundred :'  and  it  must  be  botne 
mind  that  the  hundred  was  what  is  itill  knowni  in  Cleveland— having  been  introduced  by 
Ihe  couDtr^'mm,  perhaps  kinsmen,  of  these  very  Icelanders — as  the  LaDC-huiidred»  or  six 
Kore.  The  company  assembled — and  the  bidding  ii  usually  for  an  hour  preceding  midday — 
the  hospitalities  of  the  day  proceed,  and  after  all  have  partaken  of  a  solid  meal,  and  before 
the  coffin  is  lifted  for  removal  to  the  churchyard,  cake,  or  biscuits,  and  wine  arc  handed 
round  by  two  females  whose  office  is  specially  designated  by  the  term  Servers*  '  At  the 
ftmcnlft  of  the  rich  in  former  days,'  says  the  compiler  of  the  Wb.  Gl.^  '  it  was  here  a  custom 
to  haiul  Burnt  wine  to  the  company  in  a  silver  flagon,  out  of  which  every  one  drank.  This 
cordial  seems  tn  hare  been  a  hrited  preparation  of  port  wine  with  sptccs  and  sugar.  And 
If  any  remained  it  was  sent  round  in  the  flagon  to  the  houses  of  friends  for  distribution.' 
Reference  is  also  nude  to  the  disinclination,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  older  inhabitants,  to 
be  carried  to  their  last  home  in  a  hearse :  ihey  prefer  '  to  be  carried  by  hand  and  sung 
before"  as  their  fore-elders  had  been.  '  Uncovered  coffins'  of  wainscot  were  common  some 
\c»T*  ago,  with  the  initials  and  figures  of  the  name  and  age  studded  on  the  lid  in  brass- 
headed  nails ;  but  coffins  covered  with  black  cloth  arc  now  commonly  seen.  The  coffin  is 
almost  never  borae  on  the  shoulders,  but  cither  suspended  by  means  of  towels  patscd  under 
il.  or  on  short  stares  provided  for  the  purpose  by  the  undertakers,  and  which  were  custo- 
marily, in  past  days,  cast  into  the  grave  before  begiiming  to  fill  it  up.  The  author  saw 
one  of  these  bearing-staves  dug  out  when  rc-dtgging  an  old  grave  in  August  1S63.  Men  are 
ttsuaUy  borne  by  men,  women  by  women,  and  children  by  toys  or  girls  according  to  sex. 
Women  who  have  died  in  child-birth  have  white  sheets  thrown  over  their  coffins.  In  the 
cue  of  an  unmarried  female,  the  cuslom.  until  recently,  was  to  carry  a  Oarland,  composed 
of  two  circubr  hoopi  crossing  each  other,  dressed  with  white  paper  cut  into  Rowers  or 
leaves  (Yoong's  Hi%t,  nf  Wbi/by).  or  in  the  form  of  a  wreath  of  parti-coloured  ribbons, 
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baring  a  white  (paper?)  glove  in  the  centre  inscribed  with  the  nune,  or  inituU,  and  age  of 
the  deceased.  This  garland  was  laid  on  the  coffin  during  its  passage  from  the  church  to 
the  grave,  and  afu-rward^,  ut  leaU  in  Miiiie  cases,  siupeudeJ  from  the  ceiling  of  the  chtirch. 
In  ifac  chancels  at  HinJcn^'cU  and  Kobin  Hood's  Bay  soatc  of  tlicsc  garlands  were  still  in 
being  Qidy  a  few  yam  since.  Compare  with  all  this,  the  picture  drawn  by  Shakipere  of  a 
Danish  damsel's  funeral : — 

*  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  enlarged 
As  we  have  wuraiiiy :  hec  dcalli  was  doubtful; 


Yet  here  she  u  allowed  her  virgin  craiits. 

Her  maiden  ttrewmcnls,  and  the  bringing  home 

OfbcllanJ  burial;' 
where  crants  is  simply  the  O.  N.  and  S.  G.  krans,  a  garland  or  chaplcl.     Truly  our  Cleve- 
land custom  is  here  ^^red  forth,  as  vividly  as  the  arval-feast  in  the  *  funeral  baked  meats,' 
which  did  '  ctiliily  funiish  forth  the  marri.igc  tables.* 

Other  peculiarities  in  the  conduct  of  a  Cleveland  funeral  are  yet,  or  have  been  till  lately, 
that  when  the  corpse  of  an  unmarried  female  is  carried  to  the  churchyard,  the  bearers  ate 
■II  single,  and  usually  yrung  women  dressed  in  a  Icind  of  uniform,  in  some  places  all  in 
white,  in  others  in  black  dresses  with  white  shawls  and  white  straw  bonnets  trinmicd  with 
white.  The  Servers  also  always  precede  iJie  coffin  as  it  approaches  the  churchyard,  or  is 
borne  to  the  grave,  sometimes  in  white,  more  usually  in  black  with  a  broad  wlute  ribbon 
worn  scarf-wise  over  one  shoulder  and  crossing  over  the  black  shawl ;  or  else  with  knots  or 
rosettes  of  wtiitc  on  the  breast.  Verses  of  a  hymn  or  psalm— often  selected  before  death  by 
the  person  about  to  be  buried — are  sung  at  liiting  the  body,  as  bouses  are  passed  on  the 
way  to  the  church,  and  on  ap(ruachu)g  the  church-gate  more  nearly;  and  the  chief 
moqmcTs  kneel  round  the  coffin,  which  is  usually  laid  in  the  chancel — in  former  times  just 
in  fn>ut  uf  tlie  altar  railing— during  the  reading  of  the  Psalm  and  Lesson,  the  nules  with 
their  hats  always  on  ;  and  after  the  Lesson  tliree  reries  of  a  Psalm  are  usually  sung  before 
leaving  the  Church. 

Arval-bread,  sb.  (pr.  averil-breead).  A  species  of  bread,  or  rather 
cake  (sec  Spice-bread),  specially  prepared  in  days  gone  by  for  con- 
sumption at  the  Axval  or  Burying.  Confectioners  at  Wliiiby  still  pre- 
pare a  species  of  thin,  light,  sweet  cake  for  such  occasions. 

Asher^  adj.     Made  of  ash,  ashen. 

*  An  oiivr  pail  ;*  '  an  asher  broom.'     EgtoH  SworJ  Datue  Rtcti. 

Aakf  hask,  ea]c,  sb.  The  newt,  eft,  or  water-lizard,  supposed  by 
those  who   know  no   better   to  be  venomous,  as   is   noticed  also   by 

Brockcii. 

Gael.  asr.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  Celtic  name  of  this  creature  should  have 
maintained  itself  aj{a<nst  any  rompctitur  from  the  nortlicm  dialects.  A.  S.  ap*x«  and  Germ. 
ntUeht4  are  tlie  nearest  in  sound  perhaps :  Old  N.  #dZa,  S.  G.  ^a  do  not  seem  to  approach 
M  any  particular.     See  Tleein'-bAsk. 

Ab8,  sb.     Ashes. 

O.  N.,  O.Sw.  o**a;  Dan.  aikt;  M.G.  oAgo  or  atja;  O.H.G.  a»ca:  G.  and  Dut.  ascbt: 
A.  S.  a$c4^  OMt,  axit,  nhtt.  The  sound  of  the  double  consonant  seems  to  have  been  softened 
down  as  in  aevcral  other  ca»es ;  e.g.  ma*/  for  <»/#.  Stotnlty  for  Stoiftify,  Romshy  for  Rwthy, 
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tod  thus  oila  or  axu  lus  become  osi ;  a  change  which  teems  to  have  already,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  taken  phice  in  some  degree,  if  we  may  found  a  surmise  on  the  fonn  ahsa. 

'  ••  Burnt  tir  an  ass ;"  burnt  to  a  cinder.'     Wh.  GU 

*  Clamed  wiT  a$s  ;*  smeared  over  with  ashes. 

Ass-oard,  ass-oaird,  sb.    A  fire-shovel  for  cleaning  or  carding  up 
the  hearth-stone.     See  Card. 
Aaa-ooap,  sb.    A  kind  of  tub  or  psdl  to  cany  ashes  in.    See  Coup. 

ABsel-tree,  sb.    An  axle-tree. 

Brock.,  besides  adducing  Fr.  asstui  and  Ital.  assil*,  in  both  of  which  the  x  of  axl*  is  simi- 
larly softened,  quotes  also  Gael,  aisil.  The  change  is  one  which  occurs  not  infrequently  in 
the  CL  D. ;  as  omen  for  oxen.    See  also  the  instances  quoted  under  Ass. 

Aaa-hole,  ass-pit,  sb.  The  place  provided  for  receiving  the  ashes, 
usually  a  hole  or  pit,  and  so  diflfering  from  the  dust-heap  of  the  South. 
Also  applied  to  the  square  hole  beneath  the  fire-place  devised  for 
collecting  the  ashes. 

AssU-teeth,  sb.    The  grinders. 

O.S.  jaxiar,  dentes  molares,  maxiUares;  Sw.'D.  aisla-iand;  Sw.oxelttmdi  Dzn.  axel- 
tand.  For  the  softening  of  the  x-sound  comp.  Sw.  ox</,  N.  asaUt  names  of  the 
Sorina  arui. 

Afls-maimer,  sb.  Ash-manure :  manure,  so  called,  of  which  the  chief 
constituent  is  ashes,  especially  peat  or  turf  ashes. 

Ass-midden.  The  heap  of  ashes  collected  by  the  daily  casting  forth 
of  the  ashes  of  the  household.     See  Midden. 

Ass-riddling.  Riddling  or  sifting  of  ashes;  on  the  hearth,  namely. 
On  St.  Mark's  Eve  the  ashes  are  riddled  on  the  hearth,  for  the  super- 
stition still  lingers,  though  it  may  be  partially  veiled  under  the  guise  of 
laughing  incredulity,  that  if  any  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  be  going  to 
die  within  the  year,  the  print  of  his,  or  her,  shoe  will  be  foimd  impressed 
in  the  soft  ashes ; — a  superstition  which  has  led  to  many  a  thoughtless, 
but  very  cruel  and  mischievous,  practical  joke.  See  Cauff-riddling, 
Marks  E'en. 

At.     Now  rarely  used  before  the  infinitive  instead  of  /o. 

Conunon  to  the  Scand.  tongues.  Cf.  Dan.  De  gave  mig  eddike  ai  drikke;  they  gave 
me  vinegar  to  drink.  Ferguson  gives  an  instance  or  two  in  which  a/  still  takes  the  place 
of  /o,  with  the  infinitive,  in  the  Cumb.  dialect ;  and  I  have,  though  rarely,  heard  it  in 
CleveL,  in  such  phrases  as '  What 's  at  do,  now  ?'  Hall,  gives  two  instances  out  of  the  many 
aiforded  by  MS.  Lincoln,  '  1  have  noghte  at  do  with  the,'  and  *  that  es  at  %a.y,*  that  is  to 
say.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  idiom  was  common  throughout  this  district  fifty 
years  ago. 

At,  rel.  pr.    That,  which. 

It  is  usually  supposed,  or  rather  taken  for  granted,  that  this  is  merely  a  vocal  corruption 
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or  contraction  of  thai.     However  ihere  it  no  question  (see  Jim.  in  v.)  that  in  the  Northern 
dialects  it  was  of  old  continually  vrritten  a/;  for  insunce : 
•  Claudyns  send  Wcspasyane 
Wyth  that  KjTig  to  fecht  or  tiete, 
Swa  that  for  luwe,  or  than  for  thretc. 
Of  fors  he  suld  pay  at  he  awcht.'      Wynt<ivm,  v.  3.  S9. 
It  is.  in  fact,  the  O.N.  rd.  pt.  at,  unaltered.      Thus,  bvar  er  ui  at  gatf   where '»  him  ai 
gat  it  ?     And  it  is  used  indifferently  in  either  number ;  sd  at,  he  that ;  ^ir  at,  they  that. 
•  "  If  there  nought  at  Ah  can  dee?"     "  Nowght,  at  Ah  can  tell."  * 

Cf.  •  That  at  is  dry  the  crth  shalle  be,*  Towntl.  Mysi.  p.  a  ;  and, '  hot  if  we  make  misethe 
ID  bat  M  we  may,*  Rtl.  Piten,  p.  6,  side  by  tide  with  '  fibr  u  many  we  da  m  ^l  a/  we 
may,  all  wc  slaundire  or  backbite.'     Ih.  5. 


0.  N.  at:  O.  Sw.  and  Sw.  aU;  Dan.  tU.  Jag  wH  alt  tv  gor  that:  in  the  CTerel.  form. 
Ah  wiihcs  at  thou  wad  dee  it.  Ok  »va  nor  gert  ai  btnni  nor  gtrt  annat  bal,  tn  Sigttrdi 
annat:  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  one  bale-fire  (funeral  pile)  was  made  for  her,  and 
another  for  Sigurd.     Flat,  i.  355. 

'  Ah  said  at  Ah  wad,  an'  Ah  ded.* 

*  Wccan't  cc  ?    Bud  Ah  'U  see  at  thoB  di».' 

At,  prep.  I.  To.  a.  Of  or  from.  3.  With,  a  person  namely  (the 
sense  of  the  Lat.  apud) ;  as  with  the  intent  of  urging  a  suit,  or  hearing 
a  purpose  or  resolution. 

O.N.  at,  ad,  usque,  apud ;  Sw.  D.  at;  Sw.  At,  to,  at,  with;  A.  S.  at,  at,  to,  with,  of, 
from :  *  bccauK  you  approach  a  person  or  thing  when  you  wish  to  take  something  away,  as 
ihey  say  in  and  about  Nottingham  ;   TaJu  this  at  nu,  i.e.  from  me.*     Botw. 

1.  *  Ah  caau't  dee  owght  niair  at  it ;'  spoken  by  a  workman  of  a  job  of  wotk  be  had 
been  labouring  at. 

*  What  did  he  do  at  thee?'     A  very  common  formula. 

Cf.    '  What  aileth  this  same  lore  at  me. 

To  blinde  me  so  sore?'     Chaucer,  Rinu  of  Sir  Topaz, 
a.  *  T'  maaster  wur  here  a  bit  sync,  an*  he  wur  spcirin'  at  ntc  about  applet.' 
Cf.  O.N.  Ntma  at  montntm.  to  learn  from  men;  A.S.  £t  bu/am  nima^  cyningai  ga/oJ 
otftlr  tolif  of  whom  do  kings  take  custom  or  tribute.  Matt.  avii.  25.     Anti  btgent  mrd 
bis  tmth  wreneoH  .  ^  at  Staorratt ;  and  with  his  sly  tricks  obtained  of  or  from  Stcorra. 

Tborpit  Diplom,  A.S.  p.  339, 
*  QnhrMU.     Mary,  madyn  hcynd 

Me  bchovy*  10  wcynd. 

My  leyf  at  the  I  take.'     Toumd.  MyU.  p.  75, 

3.  'Well,  t  WIS  tu  my  lord  agen,  laast  nceght.  an'  he  said  he  wad  me  her  it  ne;*  he 
would  not  permit  it  to  be  so. 

*  Ah  was  ai  1*  priest  about  it,  but  *t  wur  tc  na  tue.* 


At  after,  adv.  and  prep.    After,  after^-ards. 


An  archaic  form  which  is  met  with  in  Chaucer  and  other  early  writers,  in  both  its 
characters.  See  At  under,  and  comp.  At  our,  =  at-OTor,  in  the  saiscs  orcr  or  beyond, 
and  moreover.     Jam. 


I 


*  I  Inut  to  «ee  yon  ott-afitr  Estur 
As  conning  u  I  that  ttn  jour  master.*     MSS.  Rawl.  C,  358. 
'  AU  things  i*  their  proper  placei :  ploughing  fit*t,  towing  ar  after.'     XVb.  Ot. 
Cf.  also  at  h*faM,  in  the  foUowiog  Una  froni  Robert  of  Gloucester,  quoteil  by  Mr.Marsh. 
Origin  out  ffta.  ^/ Bng.  Latgrnixge,  p.  232. 

*  Watcrcs  he  hap  eke  gode  ynow,  ac  at  btfort  aUe  o)>cr  )>rc 
Out  of  ^  load  into  ^  »ee,  anncs  u  M  be.* 

Athout,  prep,  and  conj.    Without 

A  cormiption  of  without.  Jam.  girc*  h*AoHt  a>  a  Hfeshire  form*  adding  that  *  it  may  be 
loalogous  to  A.  S.  bK-utaa^  sine.'  Home  Tooke  observes  that  "but  and  vnfbout  have 
exactly  the  ume  signification ;  that  it,  neither  more  nor  leu  than  be-cut.  And  they  were 
both  originally  used  cither  as  conjunctiotu  or  prepositions,'  which  renders  such  an  analogy 
more  than  potable.  Jtetbout  may  fomi  the  Hnk  between  without  and  aibout.  the  6#  initial 
getting  chiogcd.  in  cocnc  ol*  time  or  nte,  into  a,  as  in  the  cue  of  abint  for  b€bint,  atttrutt  for 
h€t%»i*t,  &c. 

Atter,  atteril,  sb.  i.  Purulent  matter  from  an  ulcer  or  sore.  a.  The 
fur  on  the  tongue  in  cases  of  fever,  &c. 

A.S.  o/fcr,  dtter.  poiwn,  matter,  pas:  Bosworth,  Comp.  O.  N.  ettr;  O.  Sw.  ttter, 
tittr;  Dan.  edder;  O.H.  G.  and  Germ.  n/«r;  Dutch  tyter:  both  the  latter  bearing  the 
tmsc,  matter  or  pus.  The  original  application  oi  the  word  in  each  of  these  tongues  teems 
to  haTc  been  in  the  sense  of  poison,  the  root  being  supplied  (see  Ihre  in  r.  E/ter)  by  the 
O.  H,  Germ.  tittM,  urere,  from  the  •  eating*  or  consuming  nature  of  many  poisonous  sub- 
stances. In  connection  with  this  the  O.  N.  word  a/a,  which  signifies  both  a  cotisuming 
efficacy  and  a  cancel  or  'eating'  sore,  deserves  notice. 

I.  '"  Whyah.  Willy's  han'i  brussen  then?"  "Ay:  an' a  strange  rasl  o'  bloody  otter** 
coomed  frae  it.**  * 

'  A  thick  yellow  attrrii.'     WJ.  01. 

1.  ■  Mally 's  varrey  dowly  tc  daj :  her  tongue 's  &'  covered  ower  wiv  a  thick  while  otter' 

Atter-cop,  sb.    A  spider. 

It  woold  be  strange  if  this  word,  which  is  familiar  in  Northumb.,  Dnrham,  Ciimb..  and 
South  Scotland,  should  not  t>e  retained  or  remembered  in  Clevel.  According  to  all  analogy 
it  must  have  once  been  freely  current  here,  but  it  is  now  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

A.  S.  atttr-tfippa.  Jam.  writes,  '  evidently  from  otter  vcncnum,  and  copp  cabz :  reccirtng 
its  dcDomination  partly  from  its  form,  and  partly  firom  its  character :  q.  d.  a  cup  of  venom* 
No  doubt  atttr,  venrnum,  is  the  prelix  in  the  word  in  question,  but  the  rest  of  the  pro* 
poicd  etymology  is  less  saiisfaaory.  Upon  the  O.  Sw.  iopp,  which,  he  «ays,  survives  only  in 
the  word  koppe  fintd,  occurring  in  an  ancient  legal  enactment,  and  thrre  means  bee,  thre 
remarks  that  it  mutt  once  have  had  a  wider  signification,  and  denoted  ail  kinds  ofimects, 

*  I  cofijecinre  this,'  be  adds, '  from  the  fact  that  in  other  Scythian  dialects  the  word  is  used 
for  spider ;'  and  he  quotes  the  Germ,  ipinneiopp  for  the  creature  itself,  besides  E.  eobweb, 
Belg.  kopft^be :  and  he  might  bare  added  Dan.  edderkop,  O.  Sw.  eterkoppa,  Wal.  adargop, 
and  Sw.  D.  eilerhoppa,  ederkoppa.  He  also  adduces  the  Welsh  cop  or  cttppiit,  in  the  word 
gwer-<Qpfyit^  spider's  web.  On  the  Germ,  spintukopp  his  comment  is,  that  it  does  not  mean 
eapMt  (one  oi  tlie  meatungs  of  hop  or  koppe^  Jilum  (htcens,  but  an  insect  pouea&ing  the  power 
of  such  prodnction.  Rietz,  however,  thinks  ettgrhoppa  may  properly  signify  c//rr-/>Ji«— that 
is,  ver>om-bag — from  the  great  bag  of  egg*  the  spider  is  wont  to  carry,  the  Datecarlian  word 
hippe  being  tynonymoMU  with  pose,  bag,  pouch.     Palsgr,  gives  addtreop  as  equiralent  to 

*  spinner*t  web,*  which  according  to  Ray  is  the  case  tn  both  Ctunb.  aiwl  Yorkshire. 
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In  Toumd.  Afyst,  p.  1 13.  the  word  btUttrt  stands  for  tpidcri : — 
*  But  batters 
I  can  6nd  no  fleth. 
Hud  nor  ncsh« 
Salt  nor  fresh. 

Bel  two  tome  pUttcrt, 
Whik  catcUe  hot  tbii,  tame  nor  wjide 
None,  u  t  have  bljrue.* 

Aud,  auld,  adj.    Old. 

A.  S.  aJdn,  nlJ,  eald.  The  corresponding  O.  N.  noun  u  <rf/d>*,  D«n.  oldtr,  Sw.  iidtr; 
but  there  scenu  to  be  no  Scuid.  adj.  from  the  same  root. 

Aud-farrand,  adj.  i.  As  applied  to  adults,  sagacious  with  the  saga- 
city of  experience.  2.  As  applied  to  children,  gravely  or  quaintly  wise 
or  sagacious  beyond  their  years ;  *  old-fashioned/  as  copying  the  manners 
and  expressions  of  their  elders. 

0.  N.  and  O.  Sw.  fetra ;  O.  H.  G.  faroK,  to  gain  experieoce.  become  used  to  a  thing,  or 
capcrienccd  in  it.  Comp.  frfarttthtU  >^iU  or  osc.  acquired  by  practice.  Block,  quotes 
Oan.  trfaren,  Dutch  ervaren,  experienced. 

1.  *  Ay,  he 's  an  aud-farrand  aud  chap :  he  *s  oop  tiv  ought.* 

s.  *  A'but  she's  an  aud'/arrand  l^htlc  lauie  I     She's  like  a  lAhtle  gran'roothcrl' 

Aud-lad,  Aud-scrat.  Names  for  the  devil,  prompted  perhaps  by  a 
feeling  of  unavowed  fear,  or  a  disinclination  to  mention  the  being  in 
question  by  his  more  forcible  appellation. 

O.  N.  siralti,  a  fiend,  an  evil  spirit ;  iJkrattiH^  the  devil ;  Sw.  D.  dtratt^  akrat,  thrtt,  a  spirit, 
ghost,  nissc;  iJtraatn^  the  devil;  O.  H. G.  urn/o,  a  ghost,  bugbear;  M.  H.G.  sf^roir, 
sehrarzf;  Czra-tcbrdtt;  SiiY.  ibhrat,  id.;  Boh.  sn-r/,  cobbold  or  uitte.  Hence,  no  doubt, 
the  English  by-name  Old  Scratch.  The  common  £.  name  answering  to  T'  ttud  tad,  u  *  the 
Old  Boy/  x$  often  heard  in  the  South. 

Aud-Uke,  adj.     Having  the  appearance  of  age. 

*  "  He  \i  beginning  to  look  varrcy  aud-like:"  to  become  mnch  aged.*     Wh.  Gt. 

Aught,  ought,  sb.  (pr.  owght).     Anything;  opposed  to  nothing. 

*  Ought  or  nought ;'  something  or  nothing. 

*  He  's  owthcr  ought  or  nought :'  of  any  profession  or  none :  that  is,  virtaally  of  none,  an 
Idler. 

Aund,  auned,  awned,  adj.     Fated,  destined,  ordained. 

The  instance  of  usage  given  by  Jam.  in  v.  An  almost  juitifies  the  atsnniplion  that  that 
word  and  the  word  awn  or  aum  used  in  Clrvdand,  as  well  at  in  other  patts  of  Votkshtre  and 
the  North,  arc  the  same; — *  Y  uke  that  me  God  an,*  which  is  thus  explained,  *  What  God 
owe*  me :  i.  e.  means  to  send  mt'  How  *  What  God  means  to  send  hk'  becomes  equivalent 
to  '  what  God  owes  me,'  or  how  It  is  right  or  correct.  In  tny  Knse,  to  «y  that  *  God  owe*' 
anyrhingy  is  another  question.  To  justify  it  at  alt,  an  is  derived  from  S.  G.  fgta  and 
assumed  to  mean  '  to  appropriate,  to  allot  as  one's  own.'  Certainly  egna  docs  mean  to 
appropriate,  to  make  one's  own,  but  the  action  is  in  the  person  appropriating,  not  la 
another:  the  idea  being  mktJy  of  taking,  and  not  of  receiving.     This,  howerer,  is  the 
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direct  coovmc  of  the  tense  of  our  word  tamrd^  and  of  the  word  an  in  the  quotation  addaced. 
A  more  probable  etyrtiology  might  perhaps  be  sought  in  O.Sw.anti,  animo  pracsagirc.ominari; 
Dan.  ant.  Germ,  ahten.  Still.  I  belieTe  the  origin  of  our  word  will  be  found  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Hylten  Cavillius.  speaking  of  the  relics  Ktill  to  he  met  with  in  South  Sweden  of  the  heatliendoni 
if  remote  antiquity,  sayi  there  is  still  a  very  deep-rooted  conviction  inWiircDdof  the  existence 
~  a  blind,  all-con  trolling  destiny,  called  Odt;  and  on  the  next  page  goes  on  that : — *  More- 
rcr  in  the  popular  lauignage  of  the  district  the  word  iiden,  b*H,  on  is  still  in  common  use  as 
Ipplied  to  what  is  destined  or  ordmined  by  iate ;  as,  for  instaiKe,— **  iiis  ja  a  den  te  A  loiva 
den  linen  iommer :"  if  1  am  auneti  to  lire  till  that  day  comes  ;  **  ban  va  inte  oen  te  a/a  so> 
Ma  boira  vajuna :"  he  was  not  auned  to  sec  his  tons  grown  up.*  Cf.  O.  N.  audid:  * audid 
werdr  ^s ;'  it  is  auned  tu  liappcn.  This  is  not  the  otily  curious  instance,  by  many,  of  illus- 
trations of  Clereland  words  from  the  expressions  or  practices  of  Warcod,  in  South  Sweden. 
See  Naok-reeL 

Atmtersome,  adj.  Adventurous,  bold,  ready  for  any  risk  or  ad- 
venture. 

See  Azumthers  or  Anthora.  The  leiue  is  precisely  that  impUed  in  taaUrt  in  Chaocer'i 
Unetf— 

*  I  wol  uyse  and  aut^e  it,  by  my  fay.' 

Pr.  Pm.  'Auninm,  aventryn.  Fortmno.'  '  To  awuer,  put  a  thing  In  danger,  adren- 
tnrc'  Palsgi. 

•  "  Dinnot  be  owcr  auntertome ;"  do  not  be  too  rash.'     Wb.  GL 

Awanting,  adj.    Needed,  required. 

'  *•  Well,  I  hope,  Mr.  B.,  its  going  to  take  up  and  be  fine  weathct.'*  Mr.  B.  "  It  'i  to  be 
loped  sac.      It 's  iair  aufanting."  * 

Away-gannan-cropr  away-going-crop,  sb.  The  crop  of  corn  which 
an  outgoing  tenant  is  entitled  to  sow  and  reap  on  his  late  farm,  in  con- 
sideration of,  and  in  proportion  to,  the  quantity  of  land  duly  fallowed 
and  manured  by  him  during  the  last  summer  of  his  occupancy.  The 
rules  which  regulate  the  propordon  of  land  thus  appropriated  vary 
slightly,  I  believe,  according  to  the  district. 

Awe,  V.  a.     To  own,  to  possess,  have  belonging  to. 

A.  S.  agon,  ttgan ;  N.  S.  egen ;  Fris.  eigenje;  Dut.  eigenen  ;  O.  H.  G.  eigan  ;  O.  N.  tiga  ; 
Dan.  eji ;  Sw.  ega. 

Latham,  Engt.  Gr.  ii.  309,  says  that  the  word  own,  which  he  distinguishes  from  moti, 
to  acknowledge,  by  calling  it  *  oimt  (pouidentis),'  had  no  n  onlil  after  the  time  of  Elisabeth. 
That,— 

'  This is  no  sound 

That  the  earth  oim«.'     Temp.  i.  a. 
'  .  .  .  .  Thou  dost  here  usurp  - 
The  name  thou  oukU  not/    Ih. 
In  older  times  still  It  was  owe.     Thus, — 

*  Ffor  Godd  auM  vs  to  lufc  hally  with  hertc,  with  all  our  myghte,  with  all  our  thoghtc. 
with  wordc  and  with  dedc.  Oure  ctiync  crystene  alj  swa  awe  vi  to  lufc  vu-to  Mat  iike  gudc 
^t  we  lufe  oure-sclfe,"     Rtl.  Pi'eett,  p.  7.  

With  this  form  cf.  O.  N.  pres.  a  (of  eiga),  A.S.  3rd  pcrs.  pres.  ah.  Sec  Wheeu  »*  f  aud 
d.  O.  N.  bvtrr  a  f  which  is  exactly  e<iuival«nt  in  form  and  sense. 
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Awebun*,  awebund,  adj.  t.  Under  restraint  or  discipline,  so  as  to 
be  orderly,  obedient,  attentive.     2.  Submissive  to  authority. 

Jim.  *  hesitates  whether  to  view  this  ai  fonned  from  the  ib.  awbttnd^  or  u  compounded 
of  awe  and  botatd.'  Awband  is  it  Lanarkshire  and  Lothian  name  for  a  peculiar  apparatus 
okcd  for  fastening  unruly  cattle  by  the  neck  to  the  rudstah.  And  there  is  an  111.  word 
hdbanj,  which  signifies  a  ligature  (of  hide)  applied  to  the  legs  of  sheep  in  such  «  way  as  to 
prevent  ihcni  from  leaping  or  straying  far.  The  sinularity  of  sound  and  application  beiween 
awband  and  bdhond  is  certainly  suggestive,  and  probably,  if  not  larcly.  supplies  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  sb.  aufehand  in  the  sense  of,  i.  check  or  restraint;  and,  a.  a  moral  rcstnintag 
inilaence.  The  word  awobiind,  however,  can  scarcely  proceed  from  this  source  ;  fur  the 
verb  is  not  awfMnd,  but  awband.  O.N.  at  htihmda,  still  in  use  in  Lanarkshire;  and  one  is 
iccordingly  thrown  back  upon  the  more  obvious  compound  derivation. 

' "  Thae  bainu  uc  ndly  owcr  little  au/thum' ;"  too  little  under  diicqtline,  ill-tratned.' 
Wh.Ol. 

* "  They  were  aunbntt  nowther  wf  God  nor  man  ;**  disregarded  all  precepts  htiman  and 
divine.'     fb. 


Awf,  sb. 
See  Awflsh. 


I.  An  elf,  or  fair)-.     2.  A  fool,  a  silly  or  half-wilted  person. 


O.  N.  al/r,  alfi;  O.  Sw.  «//,•  Dan.  o//<;  A.S.  alf,  c«//.  »  The  word  W/,*  says  Sir  Walter 
Seott,  Minstrrliy,  ii.  1 10,  '  which  seems  to  have  been  the  original  name  of  the  beings  after* 
wards  denoniiiiated  fairies,  is  of  Gothic  origin,  and  probably  signified  simply  a  spirit  of  a 
lower  order."  To  thfw  spirits  were  attributed  the  various  operations  of  nature,  and  cons^ 
qncLitly  various  kinds  of  elfs  were  distinguished.  The  Scandinavians  divided  them  into 
tvart  al/ar  and  Hot  alfar.  black  elves  and  white.  The  Anglo'Saxoni '  had  not  only  dun-*lftnt 
ba-g~eifen  and  munt-tlffn,  spirits  of  the  downs,  bills  and  mountains ;  but  also  fdd~^tn, 
wudn^ftn^  sat^l/en,  and  vHBtfr-tifen,  spirits  of  the  fields,  of  the  woods,  of  the  sea,  and  of 
the  waters.  And  in  Low  German,  the  same  latitude  of  expression  occurs ;  for  night-hags 
axe  termed  aiuimntn  and  alttm.  But  the  prototype  of  the  English  Elf  ii  to  be  sought  chiefly 
in  the  btrg-tlftn  or  dutrgar  of  ihc  Scandimviaiis.  From  the  most  early  of  the  Icebmlic 
Sagas,  as  well  as  from  the  Kdda  itself,  wc  learn  the  belief  of  the  Northern  natioiu  In  a  race 
of  dwarfish  sprrits,  inhabiting  the  rocky  mountains,  and  approaching,  in  some  respects,  to 
the  human  nature.  Their  attributes,  amongst  which  we  recognise  the  features  of  the 
modem  fairy,  were  sapenutural  wiidom  and  prescience,  and  skill  In  the  mechanical  aru, 
especially  in  the  fabrication  of  arms.  They  are  further  described  a»  cai>rictou«,  vindictive, 
and  easily  irriuted.'  Minstr.  ib.  This  *  harsher  character  of  the  Dvcs'  seems  never  to  have 
quite  passed  away  in  the  folk-lore  of  this  district,  as  in  Southern  England,  giving  place  to 
the  gentler,  more  amiable,  though  still,  possibly,  capricious  attribulci  of  the  Fairy  proper^ 
a  circumstance  which  stands  out  strongly  in  the  notions  connected  with  the  words  next  fol- 
lowing;  the  explanation  of  which  probably  is  that  the  traditions  of  the  district,  under  the 
one  name  *  Fairy,*  confound  the  persons  of  the  Dwarf  proper  and  Ihc  Elf  proper.  The 
Fairies  in  Cleveland  nuke  artd  wash  butter,  and  even  tub  it.  or  put  it  down  for  keeping  ; 
wash  their  linen  industriously,  nay  often  noisily ;  fire  their  bolts  at  animals :  dance  around 
the  fairy-ring ;  are  capable  of  Inflicting  mischief  on  mankind ;  take  charge  of  deserted  chil* 
dren,  rear  them  to  manhood,  protect  them  through  life,  and  bury  them  when  dead ;  abstract 
children;  stand  in  need  of  the  services  of  human  niidwivcs:  resist  the  building  of  churches, 
destroying  the  work  done  in  the  day  and  Aittiog  the  materials  to  a  spot  less  objcctioiuble  to 
themselves,  by  night ;  haunt  certain  tumuli  or  HouM  as  their  chosen  residence :  live  under 
grfxmd  ;  and  the  like.  Tlic  author  has  collected  varioiu  legends  embodying  all  these 
iKttions.  and  all  with  a  distinct  locality  assigned  to  them.  Oamorc  Well,  a  certain  spring 
in  tUysdalc.  and  a  stream  in  the  vkfauty  ofEgton  Qt'inge.  besides  Fairy  Crots  Pl»ns  in  the 
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ptrish  of  Dauby,  and  other  ^bces  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  qiedally  famous  in  the  fairy- 
lore  connection.  But  most  of  these  legends  point  distinctly,  as  an  attentive  study  of  the  less 
disintegrated  f<A-4ore  of  North  Continental  Europe  abimdantly  shews,  to  the  Dwarf  or 
TroD  as  the  agent,  and  the  small  remainder  to  the  Elf  proper.  Thus  the  Dwarf  or  Troll 
does  not  dance,  the  Elf  does.  The  Elf  uses  tu  supernatural  artillery,  the  Dwarf  does  not. 
Bat  while  the  abstraction  of  children  is  a  trick  of  the  Troll  or  Dwarfs,  the  detention  (or  re- 
tention) of  mankind  In  fairy  haunts  may  belong  to  either  TroU  or  Elf.  All  stories,  how- 
«Ter,  iriiidli  inTtdYe  the  practice  of  any  handicraft  or  manual  operation  seem  to  belong  to 
dkc  Dwarf  society  by  q)ecial  prescription.  As  to  our  Clevel.  form  Awf,  comp.  the  form 
oi;^  and  '  O&cnM,  that  is,  AiiUron  iac  AlbermC    Orimmt  D.  M.  p.  421. 

Awflflhy  awriah,  adj.  i.  Half-witted,  silly,  dull  a.  Out  of  sorts,  in 
the  sense  of  not  feeling  well  without  being  positively  poorly ;  neither  sick 
nor  well. 

This  must  sordy  be  referred  to  auf^  oupb*,  df,  cdf^  aljr.  Sec.  In  the  Cant.  Tales,  Pro- 
log* to  Sirt  IT/opaSt  is  a  description  which  is  taken  as  a  sketch  of  Chaucer's  own  appear- 
ance and  demeanour : — 

*  Thou  lokest  as  thon  woldest  find  a  hare ; 
For  erer  upon  the  ground  I  se  the  stare,* 

nyi  the  host  to  the  poet ;  and  then  of  him  this : 

*  He  seemeth  dviseb  by  his  countenaunce. 
For  unto  no  wight  doth  he  dalliauuce.' 

The  thooj^itfiil  k>ok,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  combined  with  absence  and  reserre  of 
manner,  are  certainly  the  characteristics  described  by  the  word  tlviscb,  which,  in  the  Glossary 
to  Bdl's  ChauctTt  is  ezphiined  by  'like  a  fiiiiy,  shy.  reserred.'  It  is,  in  fact,  not  an 
onHkely  remark  to  be  passed  on  either  a  very  absent  or  a  rery  shy  person,  that  he  seems  to 
be  *  not  all  there,'  or,  in  other  words,  not  so  wise  as  he  might  be.  And  from  this  the  tran- 
sition to  half-witted,  or  weak  in  intellect,  is  easy.  It  is  further  supposable  that  in  the 
meaning  of  ftwvisli,  which  is  given  second,  there  may  be  a  reference  to  the  fancied  connec- 
tion between  the  fairy  and  mankind ;  on  which  indeed,  according  to  Ihre,  Andrew  Gud- 
mundsson  founds  his  etymology  of  a^f;  deriving  it,  namely,  from  half,  the  elf  being 
Siq>posed  *  semi-human.'  On  this  principle  awri^  elfish,  would  naturally  mean  half-and- 
half,  neither  one  thing  nor  another;  and  so  the  transition  to  the  sense  in  the  example 
would  easily  follow; — 
*  Ah  fiecb  quite  queer  an*  aundsh*     Wh.  GL 

Awf-shot,  ab.  An  arrow-head  of  flint,  or  other  like  material,  of 
pre-historic  origin,  but  alleged  by  popular  superstition  to  have  been 
fabricated  and  used  (in  malice)  by  the  Elves  or  Fairies.  See  Awf-shot, 
adj. 

Awf-flhot,  awf-Bhotten,  adj.  Stricken  or  aflected  by  an  Awf-shot ; 
'  shot  by  fairies.'    Jam. 

O.  N.  alfr  and  tMota ;  O.  Sw.  «(/'and  d^ta.  Under  the  word  tkoU^  Ihre  states  that  it 
is  the  Swedish  name  for  a  disorder  which  sometimes  attacks  cattle,  and  under  which  they 
die  as  suddenly  as  if  struck  by  lightning ;  adding,  that  it  is  vulgarly  attributed  to  super- 
natural agency.  The  Norwegian  name  for  the  disorder  is  aUskaadl^  and  the  Danish  elle^ 
ikud;  both  words  meaning  awf-shotieu.  The  same  superstition  prevails  to  a  marked  extent 
throughout  the  Northern  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  generally ;  only,  alike  in  Scot- 
land and  the  EngHsh  home  of  the  betief,  the  malady  is  not  instantaneously  faul,  if  at  all. 
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Jim.  sUtci.  on  the  tnfoniution  furnubcd  by  a  friend,  that  the  discaxc  coDsisu  In  tn  over- 
dislention  of  the  Gnt  stomach,  and  mentions  the  mode  of  cure  adopted  in  Clydesdale ;  while 
eltewhcre  he  notices  the  more  prevalent  notion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  arrow-head  itsdf  iu 
curing  the  tlf-*hot  animal.  •  In  order  to  dTect  a  cure  the  cow  is  to  be  tooched  by  an  df- 
%bot,  ox  made  to  drink  the  water  in  which  mic  has  been  dipped.'  Pcnnant't  Tottr  in  S£Ct' 
land.  Comp.  the  following  from  the  Wh.  Gl.  for  Cleveland ;  '  to  cure  an  awf-Bhotten 
animal  it  must  be  touched  witli  one  of  the  shots,  and  the  water  adniintstered  in  which  one 
of  them  has  been  dipped.*  It  would  appear  also,  that  in  Upper  Germany  the  disease  which 
*  iruuntaneoosly  deprives  a  person  of  his  senses  is  cafled  nip  or  alp~druckm :  literally  the 
pressure  of  an  elf.*  I  friace  side  by  tide  with  this  the  following  extract  from  LamdHamabokt 
p.  1 19  :  'Or  kom  i  Utorarinn  ,  .  ,  oe  bamadiit  bonn  :'  the  arrow,  that  is,  the  tif-shot,  came 
opmi  Tliorariu  and  he  went  distraught.  Iu  one  district  of  Jutland  it  is  believed  that  cattle, 
when  4i/-ihot,  become  ftiff  and  surely  die  unless  speedy  help  is  at  hand.  The  quickest  aud 
sorest  remedy  consists  in  dririiig  the  beast  up  out  o(  the  mou,  and  firing  a  shot  over  it ; 
orily  care  must  be  taken  to  fire  from  the  head  in  the  direction  of  the  tail. 

Awmous-loaves,  sb.  Alms-bread,  distributed  in  the  church  to  the 
poor  after  Divine  Service;  usually  provided  from  money  specially  be- 
queathed for  the  purpose.     WA.  GL 

Awmus.     See  Almisse. 

Awn,  V.  a.  To  own  or  acknowledge,  as  a  friend  or  acquaintance, 
tliat  is ;  to  visit. 

'  Voo  never  aum  us  now  ;*  you  oerev  come  oear  us  to  pay  os  a  vi^ 

*  T'  au'd  dog  put  a  pheasant  ben  aff  her  nest  Sunday  was  a  wedc,  an*  she  *»  nimrcr 
it  nae  mair.* 

Awns,  sb.     The  beards  of  corn. 

O.  Sw.  Qgn :  O.  N.  ogn  (in  the  pL  agnir)  ;  Dan.  awu ;  N.  agn ;  M.  G.  obatia ;  O.  U. 
^ana ;  the  idea  of  pointed  (like  a  spear)  lupplying  the  radical  tense  in  each  case. 

Ax,  ex,  vb.     To  ask. 

A.  S.  dxlan,  ticaan,  ubtian.  The  etymons  in  the  cognate  languages  are  O.  S 
O  N.  <riiia.  Dut.  Wse^n.  Germ,  btixbm.  But  the  form  of  the  A.  S.  verb  is  decisive,  and 
we  6nd  the  word  in  the  earliest  English  wrttcri,  with  ftomc  little  variation  of  speUtng  but  not 
of  sound. 

'AitdIM  bt  Hna  Muts.  him  axodon  ^at  bigiptU  fie  twe^t  iii  mid  htm  warom*  A.S.Oo§f. 
Mark  iv.  10. 

*  And  when  he  was  lingtder  the  iweloc  that  weren  with  hym  OMidm  him  for  to  expowne 
the  parable.*     Wyditfc's  Trattti. 

■  When  he  was  alone,  they  that  were  aboute  hym  with  the  twelve  OMtd  hym  of  the  limi* 


litudc 


Tvndale's  TVfuui. 


a  funeral  especially 
the   publication  of 


2.  Pro- 
banns  in 


Ax'd,  pcpl.  I.  Invited  or  bidden, 
claimed  or  announced ;  in  reference 
church. 

Wb.  01.,  after  noticing  the  second  application,  itatcs  that  *  formerly  in  our  Moordale 
churches,  after  the  clergyman  had  proclaimed  the  marrying  parties,  it  was  rustomary  for  the 
clerk  to  rcspoiKl  with  a  hearty  **  God  ^>ccd  them  wed."  *  In  the  Liiuolmb.  Gl.  a  distioe- 
lion  ts  made,  in  a  note,  bctwccd  nxtd  and  nxed  up;  as  also,  in  the  Icat,  between  futrd  up 
aitd  tutsd  out — diitiiKllons  which  make  ajted  up  to  bear  different  meanings  in  different 
localities.     Here  »Kod  out  means  asked  all  three  timet,  antd  tip  not  being  ttsual. 
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Aye  manry!  int  An  expression  of  assent,  conveying  a  different 
expression  of  feeling  on  the  speaker's  part,  according  to  intonation; 
sometimes  of  a  little  quiet  triumph  at  the  consdoosness  of  superior 
"Wisdom,  sometimes  of  irony  or  semi-contempt 

•"TbenWilfyioi/tbebookantbetime?''     **Ayi  marry  t  I  know'a  he  had." ' 
* ** What,  they're  fbrgiTeQ  joa,  Bfr. Dale,  and  asked  yoa  to  go  and  see  them  again?" 
''Aytmanyt  They  wants  ma' brass,  ye  kco." ' 
SeelURTi 


Aye  seear,  (Pr.  of  ay,  sure.)    An  expression  of  assent,  sometimes 
sl^hdy  interrogative,  sometimes  conveying  a  tinge  of  reserve. 

*■*  Weil,  Josey,  I  am  going  to  be  married.'*    **  Ay*,  u«arf" ' 

***  Than  thou 's  gannan  to  get  wed,  after  aD.Jeeains?"  (With  a  sly  smile,  perhaps)  "iljw, 
ttaar;**  whidi  <Mily  means,  yon  are  at  liberty  to  sqipose  so,  if  you  like.' 

Ayont,  prep.    Beyond.    See  Beyont. 
Comp.  Afinre^  AXbooX, 


B 

Babbiflh,  babiah,  adj.     i.  Childish,  puerile,    a.  Faint,  strengthless; 
as  when  a  person  speaks  of  '  feeling  f;unt' 

This  word  is  to  habt^  or  its  ^miliar  proTindal  eqniralent,  hab,  (*  Alas  my  btA,  myn  inno- 
cent, my  fleshly  pet.'  Toumd.  MyU.  p.  149,)  what  bahyab  is  to  baby. 

*  I  felt  babbab  enough  to  be  knocked  down  with  a  feather.'     Wh.  (?/. 

In  Toamd.  Mytt,  p.  78,  babytb  oocun  as  a  rb.,  apparently  in  the  scnic,  *  Treated  me  as  a 
child,  toki  mc  sndi  tales  as  they  would  to  a  child.*    Josq>h  q>eaks  of  the  Virgin  htary : — 
'  Thay  excused  hir  thus  sothly 
To  make  hir  dene  of  her  foiy 
And  babythtd  me  that  was  old.' 

Babbles  and  Saunters,    Gossipping  tales  and  repetitions. 

Sw. D.  AoUef.  empty  prate,  diattering  gossip;   0.'H.,btAb\  Dan.  fioUm,  id. ;   Dan.  D. 
hobU;  N.S.  btMdn;  Fris.  babbOn;  Dut.  babd;  Fr.  babUUr,  to  prate,  chatter  idly,  utter 
inarticulate  sounds ;  together  with  £.  babble,  sufficiently  account  for  babbit.     Hall,  quotes 
the  word  ummdrit  as  meaning  *  slanders,*  in  the  following  couplet ; — 
*  I  may  stonde  in  thilke  rowe 
Amonge  hem  that  $amndri$  use.* 

Oower,  MS.  Soc.  AtUig.  134,  f.  74. 
And  to  this  word  probably  soam/m  should  be  referred  ratfier  than  to  the  Engl.  soiMAr. 

Back,  V.  a.    To  retard,  keep  down  or  under. 

Comp.  proT.  rb.  baehn,  coincident  in  sense. 

*  T  doctor  did  all  he  could  to  back  t'  inflimation ;  bud  t*  warn't  te  neea  use.' 

*  That  fit  o'  cand  weather  jest  afore  Mayday  bached  t'  grass  strangely.' 


%l 
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Baok-bearaway,  sb.    The  bal,  or  rere-mouse :  genus  Vtsptrtilio, 

The  former  part  of  ihU  tume  is  an  archaic  and  ftill-a»cd  proT.  name  for  ihe  bat. 
Pr,  Pm.  •  Baiie.  Flyinge  best.  VaptrtUio.'  Comp.  O,  Sw.  Hati-baeka^  Dan.  a/tenbakkt. 
It  KCI1U  difiicult  to  give  any  explanation  of  ihe  latter  part  of  the  name.  The  A.  S.  name  it 
hrgre-mus,  whence  E.  rtrt-mouu.  Rietz  gives  the  Sw.  D.  name  itati-blakka,  and  also 
nat-halta  from  Warend,  arul  natter  biakksla,  collating  Old  Dan.  nathhaeka,  as  well  as 
KVKTo^Sa,  a  bat,  and  YVKTO&oBia^  night-wandering. 

Back-burden,  sb.     A  load  or  burden  borne  on  the  back. 

Baok-ca£t,  sb.  (pr.  bakkest).  Anything  which  causes  loss  of  ground ; 
or,  the  loss  itself.  _i.  In  business  matters,  a  loss  or  failure.  2.  In  respect 
of  health,  a  relapse,  or  any  cause  which  sets  recovery  at  a  greater 
distance. 

The  Scand.  tongues  and  dialects  present  numberless  instances  of  compouiwi  words  used  u 
nounf,  of  which  the  first  element  is  a  preposition  and  the  second  a  participle ;  or  else,  iu 
which  both  part5  are  nouiu.     I'he  same  is  specially  true  of  our  dialect. 

I.  'Josey  Deal's  lossen  three  of 's  kyc:  Ah  douis  it's  ginuan  lo  be  a  sait  backhmi 
tiv  'im.* 

a.  *  Mally  's  had  uiilher  bout  o'  t*  aud  complaint,  an'  its  gien  her  a  dcsput  back-etut.' 

Back-end,  sb.  TTie  latter  part  of  some  definite  period  of  time ; 
e.  g.  of  a  week,  a  month,  a  year. 

*  Last  back-ind;'  the  tatter  part  of  last  year. 

*  Baek-<nd  o'  last  week." 

Backerly,  adj.  Backward,  late;  applied  either,  i.  To  the  season;  or 
a.  To  crops  generally ;  or  3.  To  peculiar  varieties  of  produce. 

A  contraction  of  Backvmrdiy, 

Backerly,  adv.     Late,  after  the  usual  lime. 

*  T*  far  ride  o'  yon  field  wecant  be  fit  yet  a  bit :  it  wur  ower  badttrly  sown.* 

Bad,  bod,  pret.  of  to  Bid. 

Bad,  adj.  In  continual  use  in  colloquial  phrases  in  the  sense  of 
I.  Hard,  difficult;    a.  Disagreeable,  annoying,  wonting. 

X.  *  Bad  to  beat ;'  not  eaiQy  surpassed  or  excelled. 

a.  '  Bad  to  do  with  ;*  said  of  a  person  who  is  provoking  in  hU  conduct,  or  unmanageable 
or  disagreeable  in  his  ways,  or  exacting  in  his  cxp<-ctai)ons  or  demands ;  and  the  like. 

*  Bad  to  bide  ;*  hard  10  be  borne :  requiring  much  fortitude  or  patience  in  the  endurance. 
It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  all  the»e  instances  present  also  instancn  of  what  is  called 

the  gerundial  construction  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  employed :  a  coastniction  which  it  suffi- 
cicntiy  frequent  in  the  Clerelaiid  vemacuUr. 

Bad,  badly,  adj.     Poorly,  indisposed,  ill  or  sick. 

Tlie  derivation  of  K.  bad  is  possibly  not  very  certain.  Mr.  Wedgw.  collates  Germ,  ftow, 
Dul.  &00S.  Pen.  bud,  bad.  See  Wedgw.  in  v.  Bad.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  idea  of 
active  or  operative  badness  seems  alwa}-s  pceieni  in  the  idiomatic  use  of  the  word  bad*  and 
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iu  deriratlvet.  In  Cferct  and  tfae  N«th.     See  Badnew ;  and  coo^.  Badlmg  in  Brocket!, 
*a  worthle»  penoa,  A  Aaif  one ;'  ntXmPr.Pm,  'Bad  or  wykjrde.* 

■  Oor  Maiy  '1  rany  fad?^,  for  seear.  She  '■  deqmt  had  in  her  booeU  an'  uir  foUered  on 
vir  a  hue/ 

Badger,  sb.  A  huckster;  one  who  goes  about  the  country  with 
basket  and  bag,  or  with  ass  and  panniers,  or  with  a  cart,  to  buy  up 
butter,  eggs,  fowls,  fruit,  ftc,  to  sell  again  at  some  market-town  in  the 
district 

Some  few  yetrt  ago,  when  shopi  were  few  and  far  away,  the  Badser  was  a  pedlar  as  well, 
and  deah  in  needle*,  thread,  and  the  rarions  imal]  wares  with  which  the  pedlar's  padc  was 
woot  to  be  stodttd,  for  which  he  wonld  take  the  abore4uuned  &rm-produce  in  exchange. 
On  the  snppositioa  that  the  Badcer  was  a  *  Koensed  hawker'  the  word  has  been  suppoMd 
to  take  its  origin  from  the  drcnmstance  that  he  possessed  a  badgt.  In  Selkirkshire,  how- 
ever, badf^  still  ngmJEc*  *  a  Urge  ill-shaped  harden,'  and  Jamieson^  suggestion  is,  that  that 
is  the  OTgin  of  Badcer ;  of.  O.  N.  baggi,  a  burthen,  a  padc-saddle ;  O.  Sw.  haggt.  This  is 
die  more  likely  ezplanatioii,  partictilarty  as  the  calling  of  hadgtr  mnst  have  bran  followed 
by  great  numbers  who  needed  no  licence,  and  (n'obably  long  before  licences  were  issued. 
Brockett,  howerer,  says  that  *  Originally  he  was  a  person  who  purchased  grain  at  one 
market  and  took  it  on  horselnck  to  sdl  at  another ;'  and  Mr.  Wed^^  in  a  very  ingenious 
notice,  and  arailing  himsdf  of  the  Ft.  name  of  the  animal  called  hadgtr^  UatraoH,  derires 
oor  word  Badtfor  directly  from  Pr.  bladuTt  a  corn-dealer,  one  who  supplies  Um  maikets  he 
attends  with  com  carried  on  mole^ck.  This  word,  he  alleges,  would  be  comqrted  in 
Pr.  u  so/cfiffr  is,  that  is  to  say,  into  wtdgtr,  todger ;  and  then  an  omission  of  the  /,  not  with- 
out analogy  in  several  odier  words,  would  gire  Badger. 

Badger,  vb.  i.  To  beat  down  the  price  of  an  article  in  the  process 
of  bargaining.    2.  To  banter,  treat  with  rude  or  rough  raillery. 

I.  *  Htm  an'  me  coo'dn't  agree,  nae-tdns  form.  He  wad  ha'  badgfrtd  me  doon  to 
nowght.' 

3.  *  Mebbe  t*  lad 's  not  midi  aboon  a  ganvison :  bnt  they  hadgind  him  ower  sair  for 
owgfat' 

Badness,  sb.    Depravity,  active  wickedness. 

*  **  They  war  gi'en  tiv  a'  males  o'  hadrua;"  to  all  kinds  of  practical  evil/     Wb.  Gl. 

*  Nobbut  a  ragally  chap,  at  allays  had  a  vast  o'  batbu$$  iv  'im.' 

Cf.     *  Felice  her  faimesse 

Fel  hire  al  to  sdaundre ; 

And  Rosamonde  right  so 

Reufiilliche  to  bileve, 

The  beaut^  of  hir  body 

In  baddtriMti  she  despended.*    Pitrt  PL  p.  331. 

Baffounded,  adj.    Perplexed,  bewildered,  stunned. 

I  find  this  word  in  no  printed  collection  except  the  Wb.  Gl.t  in  which  it  occurs  with  the 
following  example  appended  '^ — *  I  was  quite  bewildered  and  haffhundtd*  In  its  present  form 
it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  an  explanation.  True,  the  Sw.  Dial,  presents  the  fonns  haff^  a  prac- 
tical fool,  a  stupid,  and  bafing,  a  half-witted  being ;  but  there  is  no  clue  to  the  terminal 
portion  of  our  word.  Possibly  the  word  should  rather  be  spelt  btfoundidy  and  it  may  be  a 
corruption  of  some  such  word  as  Ihre's  befctngd.  Germ.  bifiingtHt  diKoncerted,  embarassed. 
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The  A.  S.  bt/imgta,  befongen  does  not  seem  to  pnsseu  tht  ipccial  mraning  of  the  German 
word  juft  giveii.  Bf-JxtHd-id  {bt-ftond-td)  analogoos  lo  bt-devil-td  is  possible,  but  itut 
likely.  But  the  most  Itkdy  sup{Knition  ic  that  the  word  ii  really  btfonded.  Sec  Fond. 
Hall,  gire* /)««*,  to  be  foolish  ;  and  WycHf  \xicifonHyd  in  his  Tramlation  of  ih*  Ntw  Tttt.^ 
and  the  form  hefonded  would  easily  connect  with  this-  Comp.  Sw.  D.  J^antg,  J^aiUig^ 
j^uiUig,_fiynud,fjanttd,Jj6nted:  DitL^anted;  all  with  the  meanings  fond  or  foolish,  lilly. 
bewildered. 

Bain,  adj.    Near,  direct,  easy ;  as  applied  lo  a  road  or  way, 

O.  N.  heittn  ;  Sw.  D.  ben  or  bnjn,  direct,  straight,  near.  Conip.  O.  Sw.  htm^  a  gw^]  or 
even  road.  B&ln  appcan  to  haTc  had,  or  to  hare  yet,  other  meanings  in  diflcrcnt  parts 
of  the  North,  while  iii  Scotland  it  is  of  wide  applicatiuti :  see  Jam.  Kay  explains  it  ai 
'  willing,  forward;*  aiid  to  be  'bain  about  one'  implies  nHiciousncu,  forward  readiness  to 
help  io  the  person  spoken  of — senses  illustrated  in  the  following  extracts : — 
*  Noab.     He  uide  alle  shalle  be  ilayn  bot  ooncly  we, 

Oure  baraes  that  ar  hayn,  and  thare  wifes  thrc.' 

TWncf.  Myit.  p.  38. 
*  Thow  (St.  John)  wu  bouuome  and  bayn§  his  body  to  tent.* 

Rtl.  Piten.  p.  90. 
Perhaps  Pr.  Pm.  *  Beyn,  nr  plyaunle  (beykn.  P.).  FlexibHis*  throws  some  light  upon  this. 
The  form  heyhn  leads  one  at  once  to  O.  N  btygjot  Sw.  bit/a,  A.  S.  bvgan.  Sec ;  to  A.  S. 
bocittm,    Kris,  botgsum.   Old    Dnt.  gbf-booghstum   (Uosw.),    flexible,    obedient,    humble. 
'  Huhsomemste  or  boitgbtQtiwtts*.     Pliablcness,  or  Aowfomefuss.'     Wedgw. 

Bairn,  sb.    i.  A  child.    Also,  3.  A  tenn  of  address  from  an  elder  to  a 
younger  person,  without  regard  to  stature. 

O.  N.,  O.  Sw.  and  Dan.  barn ;  A.  S.  beam :  M.  0.  and  O.  H.  G.  barn. 
***  I'm  giring  you  a  deal  of  trouble,  William,  I  fear.*'       "  Nay,  6a<r*i.  nay :    nowgin 
o*  t*  soort ;"  '  from  a  man  of  sixty  lo  the  parson,  a  man  of  forty-five. 

Bairn-bed,  baim's-bed,  sb.    The  worab,  uterus,  matrix.    Comp. 
Calf-bed,  Foal-bed. 

'  She 's  getten  a  swelling  o'  t*  baim-M:*  1  turooor  of  the  olerm. 


Baim-birth,  sb. 

O.  N.  harnburdr. 


Lying-in,  a  confinement. 


BaimlBh,  adj.     Childish,  puerile. 

Baimishiiess,  sh.     Childishness,  imbecility.     Wh.  GL 

Bairn-lakinga,  baira-laikings,  sb.  Children's  toys,  playthings. 
See  I»ake. 

Baimteam,  sb.  A  continuous  succession  of  children,  a  family, 
generally  in  the  sense  of  a  large  one :  '  lots  of  children/    Brock. 

A.  S.  6*(jm-*fow,  posterity,  generation  ;  Sc.  haim-iynu,  bame-ienu.  Cf,  N.  S.  ftMM,  pio- 
genies,  sttrps ;  Dut.  Zoom,  a  team  of  ducks :  also  a  bridle,  as  in  the  case  of  N,  S»  loom  and 
Fris.  Mm.  dam ;  also  A.  S.  team,  issue,  offspring,  a  snccession  of  children,  anything  foUowing 
in  a  row,  order,  or  team  :  Bosw.     See  Team. 

*  JesM*.    Ye  doghters  of  Jemsalcm,  1  byd  ye  wepe  nothyng  for  me, 

Bot  for  yotire  self  and  youre  bam^eme'     Ttmnel.  Mytt.  p.  ail. 
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*  And  schaft  greni  godles  iawiV  wute  wahet.  and  in  breadei  wone  brede  d  barnteam  :* 
Aon  shah  groan  without  goods  withm  bare  walls,  and  in  want  of  bread  breed  thj  bairntmm. 
Soli  Mmdmbadt  p.  31. 

*  The  fen^  was  fiulyr  of  thiese  doghtyrt.  pe  firste  ^-of  Hs  foole  bartu-4ytni  higbte 
EDTjre,  the  to>er  faighte  Pride,'  &c    Rd.  Pmts,  p.  57. 

Baimwort,  banworty  sb.  The  common  daisy  {hettis  perermis).  Spelt 
aboBanwood. 

An  apparent  deriration  is  offered  in  A.  S.  haiMayn;  boiuwwe,  a  violet,  perhaps  the  small 
knapweed.  Botw.  Hall,  gives  *  a  violet,  Dtauiin.'  and  then  adds,  *  Aorording  to  Cooper, 
htUU  is  the  white  daysv,  called  of  some  the  margarite,  in  the  North  battwoort.'  A.  S.  dagu- 
0ag0  is  the  original  oif  £.  dotty ;  and  it  certainly  seemi,  both  on  that  ground,  and  on  account 
(rf  die  accentuation  and  consequent  sound  of  ftofi-u^r/,  that  the  plant  indicated  by  that  name 
was  distinct  from  the  daisy  and  our  Bairn-  or  Bui-wort.  Dr.  Prior  gives  barmoortt  *  from 
its  baning  sheq),  by  ulcerating  their  entrails,'  as  ramuticuliu  fiamnua.  There  is  very  great 
perplexity  about  the  majority  of  the  local  names  of  plants,  ^om  ^  uncertainty  (or  worse) 
of  their  application ;  the  same  name  being  often  applied  to  two,  three,  or  more  plants  which 
are  perfectly  distinct. 

Bake-house,  sb.  (pr.  backus).  A  baker's  oven,  or  rather  the  building 
containing  it. 

Pr.  Pm,  *  Baiboiaet  or  bakynge  howse.     Pistrina.* 

This  is  of  course  the  origin  of  the  prevalent  North  Colmtry  name  Baekbous*,  which  in  the 
Danby  Roisters,  150  to  300  years  ago,  appears  in  the  form  Baekiu  or  Baikus.  And,  rather 
quaintly,  on  the  tame  page  in  one  instance  1  find  the  name  (still  borne  in  the  district)  of 
Venus  or  Vents :  a  name  mnch  more  difficult  to  account  for. 

Baldng,  sb.  The  quantity  of  com — varying  with  the  size  of  the 
family — sent  by  the  several  fanners  to  the  mill  to  be  ground,  and  which 
is  fetched  away  by  the  Cadger  at  stated  times. 

What  Batch  is  in  connection  with  the  oven  (comp.  Dan.  bagt^  Sw.  hag.  Sic),  that  Baldss 
u  in  reference  to  the  mill ;  that  is,  as  regards  the  usage  of  the  word. 

Balcsta^zi,  bakatone,  sb.  A  circular  plate  of  iron  with  an  iron  Bow 
to  hang  it  by,  to  bake  cakes  upon.  It  is  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
formed  of  slate. 

Comp.  O.  N.  hakttjdm,  literally,  bake-iron,  or  iron  for  baking  purposes.  The  transition 
of  sound  from  what  I  take  to  be  the  O.  N.  original  to  the  Clevel.  word  as  spoken  (the  j 
sounding  as  y),  is  simple  when  once  the  sense  of  the  original  has  ceased  to  be  noticed.  The 
tatdt  Gl.  spells  the  word  bakstan,  varying  that  spelling  in  the  explanation  with  backstotu, 
boMtomt^  or  baxstoH.  Brock,  gives  backs/oru,  with  the  definition,  *  a  heated  stone  or  iron 
for  baking  cakes ;'  and  Cr.  Gl.  backstont, '  formeriy  a  sUtc,  but  now  a  plate  of  iron  on 
which  oatcake  is  baked.*  The  author  of  the  Gl.  named  first  describes  the  Bakstan  as  a 
stone  fitted  by  shape  and  dimensions  for  insertion  in  the  ordinary  fire-side  ovens,  but  adds 
afterwards,  *  A  baxs^m*  cake  is  now  made  when  the  stones  are  nil  by  taking  one  of  the  iron 
shelving'plates  out  of  the  oven,  fixing  it  over  the  fire,  and  placing  the  cake  thereon.*  This 
u  the  true  use  of  the  Bakstan,  and  for  my  own  part  I  doubt  if  stone  ever  were,  or  could 
c<Hiveniently  be,  used  in  the  way  the  real  Bakstan  is  applied.  In  *  Hire  cake  beame'5  o 
^  Stan,'  Halt  Mnd,  p.  37,  we  have  a  reminder  of  the  Alfred  legend,  the  cakes  burning  on 
the  bearth^one. 
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BakBter,  baztery  sb.     A  baker. 

A»  S.  h€Kt%tr$,  a  woman  who  bakes,  a  baker. 

*  Bahr,  or  baxter,  bakstar.     Ptsior^  pameha^  pamfat*    Pr.  Pm» 

Balk»  sb.  (pr.  bawk).  i.  A  beam.  a.  A  ridge  of  land  left  between 
two  furrows,  or  by  the  wall  or  hedge-side. 

Hald.  gives  bjdUtij  a  beam ;  Dan.  bjaUn ;  and  Ihre,  balk^  a  ridge  between  two  fvaromt. 
A.  S.  balea  bears  both  meanings.  Comp.  also  O.  N.  bdlh-y  a  wooden  partition ;  e.  g.  a 
pUnked  wall  of  or  in  a  house,  or  merely  a  means  of  separation  between  cattle.  According 
to  Ibre,  Qudmund  Andr.  remarks  that  Icel.  bdlh"  signifies  not  only  the  ridge  left  in  pkn^h- 
Ing,  bat  any  low  ridge.  Sw.  D.  baika,  bolka,  is  to  miss  certain  ridges  or  stnps  in  ploughing ; 
Mtt.  a  beam,  a  wooden  partition,  a  strip  in  a  ploughed  field  left  untouched  by  the  plough. 
Pr.  Pm,  •  Balkt,  trabs ;  baikg,  of  a  lond  eryd.     Porca.' 

*  With  his  own  hand  he  made  them  laddirs  thre 
To  cUmbin  by  the  ronges,  and  by  the  stalkes 
Into  the  tnbbis  hanging  by  the  balkn ;' 
of  the  roof  namely :  MiUtr't  Tale,  p.  aS. 

Sec  Hay-bmks,  and  cf.  *  The  owle  all  oeght  aboue  the  baikm  wonde.* 

L*g*Md€  ofPbUimda,  p.  354. 
*  He  can  wdl  in  myne  eyin  sene  a  stalk. 
But  in  his  own  he  can  nought  sene  a  balk*    Rn^t  Pnl<^ti«,  p.  30. 
For  the  second  sense,  comp. — 

'  Primut  PaUor,     To  my  sbepe  wylle  I  stalk  and  herkyn  anone, 
Ther  abyde  on  a  balk^  or  sytt  on  a  itone 

Full  soync.'     Tounul.  Mytt.  p.  99. 

Ball,  sb.     I.  Of  the  hand,  the  palm.     2.  Of  the  foot,  the  sole. 

Dan.  haldt,  ball  of  the  hand  or  foot,  as  haldt  1  haandtn^  bold*  under  fodm ;  Sw.  D.  band' 
ball,  palm  of  the  hand ;  fotball  or/oteball,  planta  pedis,  sole  of  the  foot ;  Qerm.fii$»-ballem. 
Comp.  Lat.  vola. 

*  About  t'  bigness  o*  t'  ball  o'  my  hand.' 

BaUy-bloese,  sb.    A  bonfire. 

A.  S.  bM-hUhe,  bal-blite,  the  blaze  of  a  funeral  pile.  The  Scand.  languages  and  dialects 
give  equivalents  for  both  the  parts  of  this  compound  word ;  thus  O.  N.  bdl  and  blout ; 
O.  Sw.  bil  and  6/oss;  Dan.  baal  and  blusser;  but  they  are  not  met  with  in  the  same  con- 
junction. Sw.  D.  bil, '  or  the  more  usual  form  offerbdl,  denotes  a  pile  of  boughs,  stones, 
and  other  materials  of  every  description,  thrown  up  by  means  of  the  contributions  of  passing 
wayfarers  on  the  place  where  a  human  being  has  lost  his  life ;  the  object  of  the  contri- 
Jbutors  being  by  this  means  to  bind  the  spirit  {att  binda  gasten)  and  render  it  harmless 
quoad  sc.'  Rietz.  To  this  Mr.  Hylten  Cavallius,  Wiirtnd  oeb  Wirdame,  p.  l6l.  adds  that 
the  piles  thus  formed  are  from  time  to  time  burnt,  and  that  such  burning  is  expressed  by 
the  words  ait  brditna  M/,  and  that  even  as  late  as  1828  divers  prohibitions  are  met  with  as 
issued  by  the  authorities  against  such  bale-burning.  The  Dan.  Dial,  gives  the  vb.  baale^  to 
make  a  blaze,  or  a  great  blazing  fire ;  the  connection  of  idea  with  Dan.  baal,  a  funeral  pile, 
or  pyre,  being  evident  enough.  What  the  blaze  of  the  funeral  pile,  or  bdl,  must  hare  been 
may  be  easily  conceived  by  any  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  opening  of  a  tumulus  containing 
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>n  intenncot  after  barnmg.  The  writer  hat  met  with  many  urns  in  which  the  Temains  of 
the  hmnan  body  were  reduced  to  two  or  three  handfuls  of  crumbling  bones ;  and  in  tome 
cases  incredible  quantities  of  charcoal  still  in  dose  company.  Again,  in  Flat.  I.  355,  Bryn- 
hiUdr  is  described  as  first  tlaying  her  seren  thralls  and  her  fire  maid*,  then  stabbing  herself, 
and  ordering  tiertdf,  ttiU  liring,  to  be  carted  away  together  with  the  twelre  dead  bodies  to 
the  funeral  pile  (tS  hah)  to  be  burnt :  '  And  to  it  came  to  past  that  there  was  one  bal  (o€ 
her  and  one  iw  her  husband  Sigurdr.*  But  imagine  the  pile  required  for  consuming  thirteen 
human  bodies  to  ashes.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  any  asiumptioa  of  an  etymological 
coonectioa  between  die  name  Baal  and  this  word  Ballj-bleeio  must  be  groundless.  Even 
in  the  Gadic  form  baltmn,  while  ttM  is  equiralent  to  our  Bleese,  Dan.  bly$$tt  Sw.  blout  &c.. 
I  doubt  if  Adi  be  radically  distinct  from  £.  bait,  Sw.  bAi,  Sec.  In  other  words*  I  do  not  for 
a  mcHuent  mppoie  that  the  worship  of  Baaly  any  more  than  that  of  BaldtTt  or  ApoHo^  or 
netbus^  ccmsidcred  as  persons  with  distinct  ethnic  names,  was  intended  in  Uicse  balt^firn* 
It  was  the  worship  of  the  Svm-god  simply,  and  his  nam*  not  even  hinted  at  in  that  of  the 
filVfStet  inTDlred. 

*  Pirste  to  brenne  the  body 

In  a  baU  of  fiir. 

And  sythen  the  tely  soul  slen. 

And  senden  hyre  to  helle.*    A  Ploughm.  Crnd,  1329. 

Balm-bowl*  bawm-bowl,  sb.    An  urinal,  chamber-pot 

Only  a  eant  term,  probably.  There  is  a  Tent,  word  bamut  with  a  signification  which 
would  probably  indude  urine ;  and  if  the  wOTd  is  really  an  old  word,  that  is  its  probable 
deriratimi.     Bald,  also  gives  bambur,  a  vessel  of  conesponding  f<»m,  a  bowl  or  pot. 

Balrag,  ballyrag,  bullyrag,  vb.  To  abuse  violently ;  to  pour  foul 
or  savage  words  and  epithets  on ;  to  banter  contemptuously  and  angrily. 
Also  spelt  balarag,  ballerag,  bullirag. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  essential  identity  of  our  word  with  bully-rook, 

*  Ho$l.    What  uys  my  byUjH'ookT    Speak  scholarly  and  wisdy.'    M.  Wives  of  W.  I  3. 

Wedgw.  connects  buUy-rook  or  -roek,  *  a  hectoring,  noisy  fellow.*  with  PL  D.  hndler-brook, 

btiUtr-jaax^  buller-bak;    and   these   words,   toother  with  £.  bidly,  he   links   with  Dut. 

boiderm,  btddtrm^  wrbuldtrtn^  to  bully  with  loud  menaces ;  Q.  polterm^  Sw.  6iJ/cr.  noise. 

OQtcxy ;  btUtr-bas,  a  bhuterer. 

Baiter,  v.  n.  (pr.  bauter).    To  trample  or  tread  heavfly  or  clownishly. 

The  connection  of  thb  word  it  not  veiy  evident.  On  one  side  we  have  Germ,  potttrttt 
to  beat,  thump,  strike  heavily  or  noisily;  Sw.  buUa;  Lat.  pultart;  with  which  may  possibly 
be  classed  Sw.  D.  btdlta,  to  drive  a  roller ;  bulltklabb,  a  bittle.  battledoor.  On  the  other, 
Sc.  pout,  Sw.  D.  paiita,  to  hobble,  to  walk  with  faltering,  uneven  steps ;  fjallia,  id. ;  and 
possibly  our  own  paddle,  with  all  the  class  of  words  it  introduces. 

Baltidmm,  sb.  Riotous  proceedings ;  the  boisterous  merry-making 
which  often  accompanies  a  bonfire. 

'  They  played  the  very  baltiorum.'     Wh,  01. 

I  do  not  find  this  word  printed  anywhere  except  in  Wb.  Gl. ;  nor  is  its  alleged  resem- 
Uance  to  Bdtant  in  Jam.  very  suggestive  of  any  reference  to  the  customs  described  under 
that  WOTd. 

£  2 
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Bam,  V.  a.  i.  To  put  a  joke  or  trick  upon  one.  2.  To  take  in 
or  delude. 

Bt,  bttmant  to  bewitch,  cheat. 

Bam,  sb.     i.  A  deception.     2.  A  trick,  or  imposition. 

I.  '"It  '4  all  a  bnm;"  all  a  deception,  or  tike  in,'     Wb.  Gt. 

a.  '  **  That  'v*  putten  a  6am  on  him ;"  played  him  a  txi<:k  or  **  made  a  fool"  of  him.*  lb. 

Bamsey,  sb.    A  fat.  red-faced  female.    WA,  GL 

Cf.  Sw.  D.  6amm6d,  ■  tioui  balky  woman :  Swab.  bamM,  bamptl,  hompiit  a  itout  slut 
of  a  woman. 

Ban,  V.  n.    To  curse,  blaspheme. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Bannyn,  or  waryyn,     fmprtcor,  maltdico,  vttrrar* 

O.  N.  and  O.  Sw.  hanna^  to  interdict,  to  denounce  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  But  O.Sw. 
hannoi  was  applied  to  ludi  as  made  use  of  wicked  imprccatioiu  in  their  talk.  Ihre.  Tbe 
same  author  also  quotes  O.  N.  bannaz  and  Belg.  banndn  in  the  same  sense. 

*  **  He  banntd  till  all  was  blue ;"  gave  loose  to  furious  unpiecations.'     Wh.  Gt. 

•  FrintHi  Potior For  thi*  tresp:t>, 

We  wille  nawther  tan  ne  flytc, 

Fyght  DOT  chyte.'     Tovrnd.  MyU.  p.  II5. 

Ban,  sb.     A  curse. 

O.  Sw.  barm  ox  ban;  O.  N.  barm;  A.  S.  ban;  Dan.  band.  The  meaning  of  tbe  O.Sw. 
and  O.  N.  words  seems  to  hare  been  to  interdict,  or  prohibit.  The  primitive  meaning  of 
the  O.  E.  or  A.  S.  word  seems  to  have  been  to  summons  the  army.  Wcdgw.  7*hcncc  was 
derived  the  sense  of  exclusion  from  the  privileges  of  religion;  and  from  this  the  meaning 
which  our  [>reseiit  word  still  bears.  And  it  i>  worthy  of  note  that,  inasmuch  as  there  wu 
a  formal  publication  of  the  summons,  or  prohibition,  or  interdict,  the  word  bann  cunc  to  be 
applied  to  other  fomul  proclamations ;  as,  e.g.  that  of  the  purpose  of  nurriage  between  any 
two  contracting  parties :  whence  the  phrase,  *  banns  of  marriage.' 

Band,  sb.  i.  Small  string  or  twine,  a.  A  rope  of  small  or  moderate 
size.  3.  The  ligature  of  a  sheaf  of  corn.  4.  Thin  straw  rope  twisted  by 
hand,  employed  to  seciue  llie  thatch  of  stacks,  &c. 

0.  N.  band  seems  to  have  had  a  sense  almost  exactly  coincident  with  our  first ;  viz. 
thread,  small  tie*  whether  of  wool,  linen  or  other  material.  The  ordinary  sense  o(  O.  N. 
and  O.Sw.  fra/b/was  simply  (from  binda,  to  bind;  prct.  bamf)  somcihing  bound,  that  ii, 
applied  in  binding ;  a  Ugalure.  Hllet.  surgical  bandage ;  and  thence  tbe  other  ntcaning  jast 
noted. 

1 .  *  Such  and  such  a  thing  U  not  worth  a  band'^  end ;'  i.  c.  it  is  valueless. 

1.  '  "  There  's  a  band  foi  thee ;"  there  's  a  rope :  go  and  hang  yonnclf.'     Wh,  QL 

Band-maker,  sb.  i.  A  Iwinc-spinner  or  rope-maker.  2.  The  per- 
son, usually  a  lad,  who  makes  the  Bands  for  tying  up  the  sheaves  of  the 
newly-cut  com. 

The  operation  of  Baad-mAkinc  is  performed  by  twisting  tightly  together,  at  the  ear  «nd, 
two  handfuls  of  the  lung  corn ;  and  the  Baad,  »u  made,  ii  cairfully  laid  on  the  ground  so  as 
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not  to  ODtimt  before  the  rabstaoce  or  the  iheif  is  laid  upon  it.    Comp.  Dan.  baandit  to 
tvist  ttnw  n^  for  biiuting  theav^ 

Bands,  sb.    Hinges. 

*  A  piir  o*  bamda  ;*  a  con[^  of  hinges.     Wh^  Gl. 
Cf.  O.  N.  irobhpar,  par  fibularrun. 

*  Dmiid.     For  of  this  prynce  thus  ere  I  saide ; 
I  swde  that  he  shold  breke 
YouK  barrel  and  baiida  by  name. 
And  of  jonre  warkes  take  wreke.*     Taunul.  Mytt.  p.  348. 

*  £t  lolrit  Ricardo  Sknyth  pro  daris,  Aoiufu  et  crowkis  pro  tenementij  in  ^rett.*  Pr. 
/ItKi.  p.  ocdx, 

Bandgter,  sb.  The  person  who  binds  the  sheaf  laid  upon  the  BaJid, 
as  described  under  Band-maker,  by  the  Qetherer,  usually  a  woman, 
who  follows  the  mower  with  a  light  four-toothed  rake  to  collect  the  com 
into  masses  sufficient  to  form  each  a  sheaf. 

Bank,  sb.  x.  The  steep  hill-side  running  up  to  the  moor-edge, 
a.  Any  l:dll-side.    3.  A  road  running  up  a  hill-side. 

A.  S.  htme^  and  O.  Sw.  hank^  the  idea  implied  in  each  word  being,  according  to  Ihre,  of 
a  ding  whidi  rises  from  or  abore  the  ordinary  level.  Sw.  D.  bank^  meaning  a  cloud-bank 
or  fog-bank,  must  be  collated  with  N.  hakhjt,  O.  N.  hakhi^  with  the  same  signification. 
And  these  fonns  are  coincident  with  Sw.  bacitt  ^  hill,  hiU-iide.  The  phrase  tn  h'OMi  Aoeitf, 
a  steep  bill,  ii  one  of  continual  occurrence,  and  answers  with  the  closest  correspondence  to 
our  own  a  bra&t  bank.  We  may  observe  that  like  as  batu,  bank,  backt  vary  in  form 
only  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  n,  so  ttw  Sw.  adj.  brant  differs  from  O.  N.  brtutTf  but 
no  furdier. 

I.  *  **  HaTC  you  seen  my  brother,  Josey?"  *'  Aye,  Ah  seed  him  gannan'  alang  t'  bank- 
$idt  an'  o<^  lil  t*  moor  nae  lang  tahm  syne."  * 

a.  *  A  bnnt  bank;*  a  steep  hilU 

Cf.  *  And  np  that  bank  that  was  so  staire.'     Percy's  Fol.  MS.  i.  244. 

3.  *  T*  batik*$  desput  sleeap  wiv  ice.  t'  moom;'  the  road  is  in  a  very  slippery  condition 
wiUi  ice. 

Banky,  adj.  i.  As  applied  to  land;  steep,  lying  on  the  hill-side. 
3.  As  applied  to  a  road ;  hilly,  abounding  in  steep  places. 

I.  '  Aye,  he 's  getten  t'  farm  nane  sae  dear :  but  there 's  a  vast  o*  banky  land  iv  it.' 
3.  'T  rooad  to  Whitby  's  sair  an'  baniy.* 

Bar,  adj.    Bare. 

*  Primus  Tortor,     To  bett  his  body  bar 

I  haste,  withoutten  hoyne.'     Towrul.  MyU.  p.  ao6. 
'  Nobbut  t'  bar  walls ;  that 's  a'  he 's  getten ;'  of  a  man  who  had  had  a  house  left  him,  but 
everything  else  bequeathed  some  other  way. 

Barfluny  barflBLa,  sb.    A  horse-collar.    See  Biimble-barfto. 

The  derivation  of  this  must  have  seemed  as  uncertain  as  its  orthography.  It  is  written 
barfitm^  barfbamt^  barribam,  barson,  barkbam,  barkbaam^  braffam^  braugbanty  baurgham^ 
baurgbwoHt  brecbam,  breebtm,    jam.  says  '  Gael.  Ir.  braigb,  the  neck ;  whence  bratgb 
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aidtUM,  a  coUv.  The  last  iylUble  has  more  resonUance  to  Teut.  hammt,  a  collar.*  7*be 
last  sentence  shews  he  b  not  satisfied  with  the  inggested  denrmtioa :  and  no  wooder. 
Brockett  gires,  'Bttrkbant,  a  hone's  collar,  fonnerlj  made  of  bai^  ;*  the  derivation  hinted  at 
being,  however,  even  less  satisfactory  than  the  Gaelic  one.  Under  bamn  or  btam,  Mr. 
Wedgwood  gives  what  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  true  origin  of  the  word  :  *  The  stnflbig  <^  hay 
or  straw  by  which  the  hames  were  prevented  ftom  galling  ^  shoulders  of  die  bosse  was 
called  hambtnimt  or  boMabcrorngb,  a  coarse  horse-collar  made  of  reed  or  straw ;  from  fttrwr 
or  borough,  shelter,  protection  against  the  hames.  The  same  dements  in  the  opposite  order 
may  be  recognised  in  Prov,  £.  baurgbtpan^  brauebm,  a  eoXkax  for  a  horse,  made  of  cM  stodc- 
ings  stuffed  wiA  straw  (Grose) ;  and  in  Sc.  bncbamt,  **  The  straw  brtdxtnu  is  now  np- 
plantcd  by  the  leather  collar.**  Jam.'  Our  Barfto  or  Barfiun.  allowing  for  the  ^  or  g'A 
concealed  under  /^  presents  the  true  word  only  dightly  (Usguised :  hargb^yarC.  Cocnp. 
the  /V,  Pm.  forms ;  berwhantt  btmbam ;  and  bargbeamt  in  Calbol.  Amgl. 

Bargh,  bamgh,  baurgh,  sb.  (pr.  barf).  A  hill,  usuaUy  one  fonning 
a  low  ridge  by  itself;  as  Iiang-baragh  in  Oeveland. 

O.Sw.btrg:  0.fi,berg,hiarg;  X>an,bjarg;  O.H.G.kr^;  U.Q^bairg;  A,S.h0org, 
heorb.  The  word  harf  {Limeoins.  (?/.)  is  merely  the  phonetic  way  of  spelling  Bargh  m 
Banrgh,  and  the  dosest  analogy  is  found  in  the  Clevel.  Pr.  of  Anu^bt  Umugb,  plougb.  Sec. : 
namely,  ihvff,  tbof,  plttaf  or  pUuf.  Comp.  O.  N.  pl4gr,  plongh ;  pl^jm,  cooher,  with 
Dan.  plov,  phvjern^  couher ;  Clevel.  pUuf,  pUufirC-tum ;  for  a  paraUd  softening  of  the  gut- 
tural. Ziancbftor^  is  written  in  Domesday  and  other  andent  documents  LamgAtrg; 
and  so  of  other  places  now  known  as  Bamsh  or  Bwxr^i. 

Bargaest,  sb.  An  apparition  in  the  form  of  some  animal,  most  fre- 
quently a  large  shaggy  dog,  but  always  characterised  by  large  saucer  eyes 
and  a  terrible  shriek  or  roar. 

Correctly,  no  doubt,  this  word  should  be  bur^bost;  Germ,  babr^  g«*t:  Dan.  &aanr, 
geist,  Scott's  Miiutn^y  i,cix.  note.  Several  other  derivations  have  been  proposed,  all 
more  or  less  absurd ;  but  Sir  Walter's,  besides  falling  in  with  the  still  commonly  recdved 
notion — once,  I  bdieve,  universal — that  the  BargUMt  is,  in  -its  proper  office,  a  harbinger  of 
death,  at  once  suggests  a  comparison  with  the  Sw.  hxrht-grim^  Dan.  birit-var%d  or  kirh§- 
wm.  See  MoHibiy  Packtt,  xxix.  347.  It  was  the  custom,  in  the  countries  referred  to,  for 
the  workmen  engaged  in  building  a  church  to  take  the  first  living  creature  which  crcwwd 
thdr  path  on  the  day  the  work  was  to  be  completed,  and  build  it  in  alive  in  the  waU.  It 
became  afterwards  the  office  of  this  animal  to  give  warning  of  approaching  death  to  the 
people  of  the  township  it  bdonged  to.  Thus,  animal  forms  of  many  kinds  belonged  to 
the  several  larkt-grims  of  a  district ;  and  similarly,  in  Yorkshire  we  hear  of  Barsoeste  in 
the  form  of  a  mastiff,  a  pig,  a  large  donkey,  a  calf,  &c.  Other  names  for  the  Barguest 
are  padfoot  (East  Yorkshire  and  Leeds);  gjrtrash  (Leeds);  skriker,  trash  (Lancashire; 
Cboict  Nott$^  p.  33),  shuck.  Sec. 

Barkened,  adj.  Coated  or  crusted  over  with  dirt ;  or  with  anything 
calculated  to  form  a  dry  superficial  coating. 

S.  Jutl.  borhtif  a  scab,  or  crust  fonning  over  a  sore. 

<  T*  putr  bairn's  hecad  an'  feeace  an'  airms  an  a*  wur  fairly  barktntd  ower  wi'  dry  mock.* 

Barley-bairn,  sb.  A  child  bom  too  soon  after  the  wedding  of  the 
parents. 

So  called,  it  is  said,  because  the  barley-crop  comes  forward  sooner  than  other  com. 
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Wh.  Oi.  Sec  Barlej-orop.  But  the  exj^anation  is  nnsatis&ctory.  There  is  a  word 
oooiinonly  used  io  die  North,  quoted  by  Brock.,  Hall.,  and  Jam.,  and  current  also  in 
Lancashire,  with  tfM  sense,  to  beqicak.  put  in  a  daira.  The  word  referred  to  is  barity ; 
and  its  speciat  scdk  would  gire  a  significance  to  Barley-bsim  not  alien  to  the  Northern 
geohu ;  dut  is  to  saj,  »  baim  already  bt^okt  before  the  formal  rites  of  marriage. 

Barl6y-crop,  sb.  Not  quite  synonymous  with  Barley-bairn,  inas- 
much as  it  is  applied  rather  to  the  fact  of  the  too  early  birth  than  to  the 
child  born.    Thus : — 

*  So  and  so  *s  getten  a  6arify-fro^  then ;'  in  reference  to  the  circumstance  that  his  wife 
has  gotten  her  bed  within  too  short  a  time  after  marriage. 

Barm,  sb.    Yeast. 
O.Sw.  htrma;  Dan.  barmt;  A.S.  hiorma;  Dot  harm. 

Barreiit  sb.  The  external  part  of  a  cow*s  sexual  organs ;  the '  shape.' 
Hall,  extends  the  meaning  further  and  makes  it  the  '  vagina  of  an  ani- 
mal :'  but  I  think  mistakenly.  The  cow  seems  to  be  the  only  animal  to 
which  the  word  is  applicable. 

Sw.  D.  frornm,  a  cow's  sexual  parts;  other  forms  being  bdranm^  bSrtu,  hart,  Dan.  D. 
bartnd,  barUd;  Old  D.  baramdat  baramU.  Cf.  Germ  bdnnutttrt  Dut.  baarmotdtr.  The 
word  is  dosely  connected  with  O.  N.  btra^  O.  Sw.  6<era,  &c.,  to  give  birth  to.  Comp.  N. 
ftoro,  to  calve ;  bera  being  also  specially  applied  to  the  parturition  of  a  cow,  and  Sw.  bam- 
mg  meaning  the  act  of  calving.  Ihre  remarks  that  the  modem  use  of  bora  is  restricted  to 
cows  simply ;  /bla  being  ap^^ed  to  mares,  lamma  to  sheep,  btoalpa  to  the  dog  tribe,  h'ssla 
to  cats,  and  yngla  to  oUier  animals.  The  spirit  of  this  restriction  of  course  gives  its  peculiar 
sense  to  the  word  Barren,  as  the  part  so  much  concerned  in  the  act  of  calving. 

Barrow,  sb.  The  flannel  in  which  a  newly-bom  infant  is  received 
from  the  hands  of  the  accoucheur. 

*  When  Sir  Amelonn  was  worn  out  with  leprosy,  and  reduced  to  "  tvelf  pans  of  catel " 
{ltd,  in  money)  the  faithful  Amoraunt  expended  that  little  sum  in  the  purchase  of  a 
&aroiM,  therein  to  carry  the  Knight  about.  A.  S.  bercwe,  vtctula :'  Note  to  Barowt^ 
Pr.  Pm.  The  barow*  in  question  was  a  vehicle  of  some  sort,  of  course ;  but  the  funda- 
mental idea  is  the  same  in  its  name  and  in  our  Barrow:  that  in  which  one  is  bonie. 


»,  adj.     Of  indifferent  character  or  behaviour.     See  Mean. 

bast,  sb.  I.  Matting;  originally,  no  doubt,  confined  to  that 
made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  linden-tree,  but  now  inclusive  of  other 
materials,  as  straw,  large  rushes,  &c.  2.  A  hassock  or  cushion  to  kneel 
upon;  again  from  the  common  material  employed  in  their  structure. 
3.  A  limp  or  flexible  basket,  of  like  material,  used  by  joiners  &c.  to  carry 
dieir  tools  in. 

O. N.  htut;  O.  Sw.  6tfs/;  Dan.  bast;  A.  S.  bast;  N.  S.  and  Germ.  baU. 

2.  *  A  }aiee-baas* 

3.  •  A  tool-^oss.' 
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Bat,  sb.  A  blow,  a  stroke,  stricken  whether  in  labour,  strife,  or 
anger. 

This  word  is  at  least  related  to  O.  Sw.  badda^  to  strike,  if  not  directly  derired  from  it. 
It  might  be  due  to  a  disused  pret.  of  a  verb  correspondiDg  to,  if  not  coincident  with,  A.  S. 
beatan^  like  the  old  pret.  h*t,  of  E.  &fo/,  which  is  still  in  conunon  proT.  nse.  Comp. 
A.  S.  and  Old  £.  6a/,  a  dnb.  which  remains  to  us  in  the  restricted  sense  of  an  instrument 
for  striking  a  ball;  frotfu. ■=  staves.  Matt.  zxri.  47,  Wydif's  Vtnkm, 

*  Drop  it :  or  Ah  11  gie  the'  tha'  bats;'  leave  of,  or  1 11  give  you  a  thrashing. 

'  Ah  hevn't  strucken  a  6a/  sen  Marti'mas ;'  I  have  not  done  any  work  since  Martinnutt. 
* "  Puir  tyke  I  't  geU  mair  bats  an  bites ;"  more  blows  than  victuals.'     Wb.  Oi, 

*  Tak*  heed !  mebbe  he  11  Uk'  it  a  bat;*  he  will  strike  at  it 

Batch,  sb.    A  set,  or  association,  of  people,  namely. 

Instead  of  being  appropriated  in  Clevel.  to  peers  and  baronets,  this  word  is  used*  some- 
what disparagingly,  to  group  together  any  clique  or  set  of  associates,  of  not  the  best  possible 
repute,  perhaps.     Comp.  Sw.  D.  baksttr,  the  entire  quantity  baked  at  once. 

Bate,  pret  of  bite,  vb. 

Comp.  Chaucer's  pret  bote. 

*  God  fen:  his  menace  htm  so  sore  hath  smote 
With  wounds  invisible,  incurable. 
That  in  his  guttis  carfid  so  and  6ol», 

That  his  peynis  werin  importable.'     MoiJuts  Tat*,  i.  634. 

Bath,  V.  a.  (pr.  as  sb.  bath),  i.  To  apply  hot  water  in  the  way  of 
fomentation.     2.  To  wash  children  all  over. 

Comp.  Sw.  haddOt  to  foment ;  Sw.  D.  6ad!a,  to  soften  by  means  of  heat;  Dan.  6adlr,  to 
foment. 

I.  *  Ah  batVd  him  wi'  yett  watter,  an'  laid  yett  chissel  tiv  'm,  bud  he  nivrer  git  nae  cue 
while  moom.* 

•"How  often  *s  your  bairns  baib'df"  ■*  Three  times  i*t*week.  How  often 's  yoom?" 
"  Iwery  nceght."  * 

Battel-door,  sb.  (pr.  battle-deear).  One  portion  of  the  former  substi- 
tute for  the  mangle,  not  yet  fallen  into  entire  disuse:  called  also  the 
Bittle.  The  other  portion  is  called  the  Pin,  or  the  Kolllng-pin,  and 
in  shape  and  dimensions  very  much  resembles  the  roller  of  a  small 
le. 


The  Battel-door  is  a  heavy  piece  of  wood,  with  a  handle,  like  that  of  a  cricket-btt,  at 
one  end.  flat  on  both  sides  and  about  four  to  five  inches  wide.  The  linen  to  be  operated 
upon  is  wound  round  the  pin  and  then  rolled  backwards  and  forwards  on  a  linen-board 
under  the  Battel-door,  subjected  to  whatever  amount  of  pressure  the  laundress  is  able  or 
disposed  to  put  upon  it.  The  proceu  is  not  unaccompanied  with  noise  from  the  dapping 
of  the  wood  upon  wood,  or  upon  the  linen  rolled  on  the  wooden  pin,  and  it  is  this  dapping 
noise  that  is,  at  least  in  part,  implied  in  the  various  local  legends  touching  Fairy  linen-wiub- 
ing.  At  least  in  part — for  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  beating  formed  an  important 
portion  of  the  lavatory  proceedings  in  days  gone  by,  at  least  in  &igland.  Note  the  deicri|»- 
tion  in  P.  Pltmgbman,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 
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*  And  whan  he  ii  way  <^  thtt  werk 
Than  wole  he  som  tyme 
Lribonren  in  Urendrye, 

And  pakken  hem  (the  matters  to  be  washed)  to^deres. 
And  booken  hem  at  his  brest. 
And  bttm  hem  cUnt 
And  leggcD  on  longi 
And  with  warm  water  at  hise  eighen 
Wasshen  hem  after.* 

With  tUs  comp.  Pr.  Pm.  *  Batyl  dottrt,  ox  waisbynge  betylle  ;*  the  note  to  which  is, 
*  Batyldor*^  betyU  to  bete  clothes  with.'  PaJsgr.  Ftntorium  is  explained  in  the  Medulla  to 
be  "  vutmmtmtmH  cvm  quo  itmlurts  vtrberant  vtsturoi  in  lavando^  a  battyng  stafTe,  or  a 
betyfl.-' 

Batten,  sb.  A  sheaf  or  bundle  composed  of  the  straw  of  two  sheaves 
of  com  bound  together  in  one. 

I  connect  this  word  immediatdy  with  batit  the  pret.  of  O.  N.  binda,  to  bind.  Comp. 
N.  D.  btrnd^  a  bundle ;  N.  1nnda,  forming  its  piet.  in  bant  or  hand. 

Batten,  sb.  A  spar  of  wood,  of  indefinite  length,  five  or  six  inches 
in  breadth,  and  two  or  three  in  thickness. 

Closely  connected  with  baton,  bataon,  and  with  bat,  a  club :  *  Lo,  Judas,  oon  of  the 
twehre,  uid  with  hym  cam  a  grjete  cnmpanye  with  swcrdis  and  bastis;*  A.  S.  batL  *  From 
bait  in  the  sense  of  a  rod :  perhaps  first  used  adjectiTaUy,  bai-tHt  made  of  bats ;  as  smotf-m, 
made  of  wood.'    Wedgw. 

Batter,  v.  a.     i.  To  beat.     a.  To  pelt  with  stones. 

These  are  merely  modifications  of  the  meaning  of  £.  bai^r. 
X.  *  T*  and  diap  's  getten  hissen  sair  batttred  aboot  t'  feeace.* 
a.  *  T*  bairns  wer  baUtring  t'  and  deeam*s  decar  wi'  cobble-stanes.' 

Batter,  v.  n.  i.  To  grow  thinner  from  the  base  upwards  as  a  wall 
does,  or  a  railway  embankment,  the  sides  of  which  slope  more  away 
from  the  perpendicular  as  they  rise  in  height  a.  To  slope  inwards  or 
recede  from  the  perpendicular. 

This  word  might  seem  to  admit  of  comparison  with  O.  N.  b^tr^  having  a  sharp  edge. 
like  a  knife,  the  sida  of  which  are  oblique  or  slope  inwards  or  towards  the  edge ;  especially 
as  the  word  is  a  participial  from  the  vb.  beita^  and  employed  to  designate  the  oblique  or 
•k^Mng  course,  relatively  to  the  wind,  which  a  vessel  hu  to  make  in  working  up  against 
the  wind  on  the  bow.  There  is,  however,  no  countenance  in  the  general  a[^lication  of  the 
word  for  such  a  notion,  and  it  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt  that  our  batter  depends  rather  on 
baa  or  abatt,  to  diminish,  to  lessen.  C<nnp.  Sp.  btuir,  to  beat,  beat  down,  lessen,  remit, 
abate. 

I.  *  The  waQ  batttn  one  foot  in  six  ;*  it  is  a  foot  thinner  at  six  feet  high  dian  at  the 
bottom* 

s.  *  It  ba$Un  o*  baith  sides ;'  it  slopes  inwards  on  both  sides. 

Batter,  sb.    A  sloping,  backwards  or  inwards ;  a  recession  from  the 
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perpendicular ;  applied  in  case  of  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  the  sloping  side 
of  a  railway  embankment,  &c. 

*  T'  wall  tui  a  vut  o'  batttr;'  is  much  thinner  at  top  than  at  bottom. 

BatteriUnged,  adj.  Beaten  and  scratched,  as  one  may  at  least 
expect  to  be  in  a  battle  in  which  a  woman  is  engaged. 

Batterfangtng,  sb.  The  consequences,  in  the  shape  of  combined 
blows  and  scratches,  which  await  the  champion  who  engages  a  female 
combatant  in  battle. 

Bauch,  adj.  (pr.  bauf  or  bofe).  Lively,  saucy ;  of  a  little  boy,  and 
not  in  an  offensive  sense ;  lusty. 

Thii  U  a  perplexing  word.  All  analory^  leads  to  identifying  it  with  Sc.  bamcb  or  bought 
but  the  HOic  is  diametrically  opposite.     Comp.  Wh.  GL  instance— 

*  **  A  brave,  battj  lad ;"  a  fine,  stout  boy.'  with 

*  Without  estate 
A  youth  though  sprung  from  King's  looks  baugh  and  blate  ;* 
or  *  Beauty  but  bounty's  but  haueb,'  both  quoted  by  Mr.  Wedgw.,  under  Baffii,  and  the 
contrast  appears  furcibly  enough.  Pfobably  bqf,  nequani,  quoted  by  Ihrc,  as  well  as  led. 
b6Ji^  is  the  same  word,  and  if  hii  supposition  that  the  word  originally  meant  a  small  boy, 
and  then  a  lervant,  and  lastly  a  scamp,  be  correct,  it  nuy  give  some  clue  to  the  coimcction 
of  the  CI  scTue.  Or  it  may  be  an  instance  nf  application  analogous  to  that  of  rogtt*^  and 
cren  tcamp,  rateaJ,  Sec.  to  a  lively  pet  child ;  as  in  '  you  little  rogue,*  &c. 

Beacon,  sb.  A  name  applied  to  the  highest  hill  on  the  Danby  North 
Moors,  and  of  remote  imposition. 

A.  S.  beattn,  btacn^  btcen,  a  sign,  token.  '  Cntoriut  y^  ivid  drg  loeeoM  hecoit :  and  bin 
fif  6i5  HtiH  bfcon  geutld,  huta  Jotus  becon  i^ici  witgo;'  literally,  a  generation  evil  and  arf 
seeks  A  sign,  and  to  it  there  be  no  sign  given  l>e-«ut  Jonah's  sign  the  prophet.  The  beacon- 
fire  was  lighted  as  a  token  or  sign,  of  an  attack  or  invasion,  suppose ;  and  thence  the  word 
became  applied  to  the  fire  itself,  or  that  which  contained  or  supported  the  fire.  Cf.  Pr.  Pm. 
*  B*€ktu,  or  fyrelwme.  Far.  Pbarut."  '  Danby  Beacon' — in  Danby  itself.  '  T'  Beacon* — a 
Celtic  tumulus  of  large  dininisiuns  originally  :  and  it  is  quite  jwssible  that  it  may  have  been 
the  site  of  sacritidal  fires  (see  Bally-bloofto)  long  ages  before  it  received  the  Saxon  epithet 
btaccM. 

Bead-hoiise,  bede-hooae,  sb.  (pr.  bead-*us).  An  almshouse.  See 
Beadsman. 

Beadsman,  bedeman,  bedesman,  sb.  '  A  man  whose  business  it  is 
to  pray  for  another.'  Johnson.     The  inmate  of  a  bead-house. 

pr.  Pm.  *  BtdmoM.  Orattir^  supplicator,  exorator.'  A.  S.  htddan  (pret.  6<»rf,  to  pray)  ; 
O.  N.  heidi :  O.  Sw.  bedja.  *  The  designation.*  says  Jam.. '  has  originated  from  some  rdigioat 
foundation,  ui  times  of  popery,  according  to  which  a  certain  number  of  indiridoals  rcreired 
a  staled  donation,  on  condition  of  offering  up  prayers  for  the  living.*  It  may  be  observed 
that  A.  S.  bfad  is  a  prayer.  Hence  the  common  meaning  of  the  ward  bead;  *  because  one 
was  dropped  down  the  string  every  time  a  prayer  was  prayed,  and  by  this  means  was  marked 
the  nuaibcr  of  timet  it  had  been  prayed.*  Tooke. 
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*  Thtt  carpenter  seide  his  derotioo 
And  still  he  sett,  and  bitli^  his  {ffayeTe, 
Awaiting  on  the  raine/    MilUr'$  TaU,  p.  38. 

Kb  the  folknring  passage  the  mention  is  of  six  thanes  '  reduced  in  their  ctrcnnutances'  bj 
the  Saxon  oooqnests : — 

*  No  raocheo'S  heo  to  horde:      Nor  reach  they  to  table 
buten  bned  ane.  But  bread  alone; 

no  to  heore  drencches :  Nor  to  their  drihk, 

but  water  sceodies.  Bat  water  draughts. 

Hu  heo  leodefS  heore  lif :  Thus  they  lead  their  life 

inne  Hne  leode.  Among  thy  peapie 

&  heore  bmtdm  hidd^:  And  their  btadt  bid. 

Lay.  II.  404. 

*  To  Oban  Wi  Mf  a  hed»:    Atntn^eh  fi.  Mart.  X.  S.  T.  S.  p.  99. 

*  ScbeaoM  vAi  tdle  ucvte  beon  cuer  her  itold  unwurft,  and  beggen  ase  on  harbt,  )lf  lut 
oeod  is,  hit  Ifatenetf,  and  beon  o9res  btodtmxm,  ase  se  beo9,  leoue  sustren  ;'  Ancr.  RMt, 
p'  356:  shaSM  I  redcon  ^t)  for  to  be  ercr  here  reckoned  unworth,  and  (to)  beg  as  a  harlot, 
if  it  need  be,  ooc's  liring,  and  (to)  be  others*  bMdman,  as  ye  be,  dear  sisters. 

Beadnramsn,  bede«woman,  bead-Hu-wife.  The  same  as  Beada- 
man,  sex  being  altered:  or^  more  strictly,  the  female  inmate  of  a 
Bead-^u,  or  alms-house. 

/v.  Pm,  *  Btdttoomtm.     Oratriat,  mpfUcatriat: 

Beaker,  ab.  A  large  glass  or  tumbler  standing  on  a  stem  and  foot 
like  those  of  a  wine-glass ;  an  old-fashioned  tumbler  or  beer-glass. 

Pr.Pm,  * Byhtr^  coppe.  Cinbiwn*  O.N.  bihar;  Sw.  b'dgar$:  Sw  D.  btkart;  Dan, 
ba^gr,  a  cup,  goblet,  chalice;  Germ,  btebtr;  Dut.  bektr. 

Beal,  V.  n.  i.  To  bellow,  to  low  as  a  cow.  2.  To  raise  the  voice 
above  Its  usual  pitch,  as  in  singing,  &c. 

/v.  Pm.  ■  £«//yn,  or  lowyn  u  nette.  Mugio.'  O.  N.  &</ia,  baula ;  O.  Sw.  balia,  bSla ; 
Sw.  boia;  H.  baula,  btlja;  Gena.  bdltn  i  A.  S.  btUan ;  Dan.  D.  6<z/ia.  Sw.  D.  has  fr</>, 
biija^  boija^  baula,  to  cry  at  the  full  pitch  of  the  voice  as  a  child  does ;  as  well  as  to 
bellow. 

I.  *  What  gars  yon  coo  bttal  sikan  a  gait  ?* 

a.  *  She  wares  maist  or  her  tahm  i'  bttalm*  an*  sing^';*  she  spends  most  of  her  time  in 
squalling  and  singing. 

Bear,  bere,  sb.    A  variety  of  barley,  otherwise  called  Bigg. 

A.S.  b€n,  barley;  N.  Fris.  btm^  bar,  bar\  M.  G.  bark;  O.  N.  barr,  com;  Sw.  D.  hvr, 
com,  com  intended  to  be  ground.  Of  E.  barlay  Mr.  Wedgw.  says,  it  '  seems  derived  from 
W.  barUys,  which  might  be  explained,  bread-plant,  from  iMra^  bread,  and  J!/ys,  a  plant.' 

Beared,  pret.  of  Bear. 

Beast,  sb.  An  individual  animal  of  the  ox  kind.  The  plural  of  this 
word  is  Beeas  or  Beas ;  applied  to  cows  or  fatting  stock  collectively. 

F  2 
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The  first  milk  drawn  from 


Beastlings,  beealings,  sb.  (pr.  bizlin's). 
a  cow  after  calving. 

A.  S.  £«ot/,  bytting,  Englished  In  Doiw.  bjr  *  bieitings/  Pr,  Pm.  *  h^atnyn^t,  CoUus- 
trum.'  In  Lteih  Gl.  the  word  6*«i  appeari,  as  well  ai  btetiin^.  Hall.  al*o  givei  htett  u 
in  prav.  u*c,  and  Brock,  quotes  Dut.  him.  Possiblv  betU  and  beestings  are  due  lo  an  A.S. 
origin,  and  bislingi.  hettlings  to  a  Scand.  form.  And  it  is  obsenrable  that  a  word  hiding  is 
given  by  Ihre,  and  it  conjeciuraUy  referred  by  hioi  to  the  word  6«/a,  psKcre. 

Beafltling',  beesling-pudding,  sb.  The  pudding  lo  the  composition 
of  which  the  Bisslings  are  applied,  and  for  which  concoction,  regarded 
as  a  great  delicacy,  the  milk  in  question  is  much  prized. 

The  usual  custom  ii  to  portion  the  BoastlingB  out  among  such  of  his  neighboun  as  the 
owner  of  the  cow  vrishe*  to  shew  a  little  kindly  attention  to.  But,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  jug  or  other  vessel  containing  the  present  is  scrupulously  returned  unwashed. 
Not  a  few  persons  in  t}iis  district,  and  in  S.  Lincolnshire  also,  send  with  the  present  a 
special  direction  that  the  conUiniiig  vessel  be  not  washed  out,  as  otherwise^  besides  the 
general  reason,  *  it  i<  uolucky/  the  particular  anluck  of  the  ncwly-bom  calf  *i  death  would  t>c 
siUT  to  befal. 


Beb,  V.  n. 

to  soak. 


To  drink,  in  small  quantities,  but  for  a  lengthened  time  ; 


Comp.  E.  frf£,  6i&fr«r,  and  A.  S.  hehr,  a  cup. 

'  He  wad  sit  bebbing  an'  soaking  fra  moom  an'  while  necght. 


Wh.Gl. 


Book,  sb.    The  general  name  for  a  stream  of  runmng  water. 

O.  N.  heckr;  O.Sw.  bath;  Dan  hak;  N.  bekk:  A.S.  htee:  Germ,  bacb:  Dot.  6«*,  &c. 
•  Fryup  Beck.'   '  Goathland  Beck.'  Sec.     The  Esk,  after  it   has  received   Commondale 
Beck,  Danby  Beck,  and  two  or  three  other  and  smaller  streams,  is  called  *  T'  Gret  Beck.* 

Beck-stanes,  sb.  Slcpping-stoncs,  by  means  of  which  the  foot  pas- 
senger may,  in  the  absence  of  a  bridge,  cross  the  beck  dryshod. 

Beclamed,  adj.  Smeared  over  \i-ith  dirt  or  mud  or  any  equivalent  of 
*dirt/  dirtied,  bemired. 

Comp.  A.  S.  beelctmeii,  glaed  to  or  together,  plastered  over.  Cf.  O.  N.  Hmmi,  See 
Clame. 

BGclarted,  adj.  Bemired,  smeared  over  with  dirt,  smirched.  See 
Clarty,  Clart. 

Bedfast,  adj.  i.  Confined  to  one's  bed  by  chronic  ailment  or  in- 
firmity; bedridden,  a.  Confined  to  one's  bed  by  sickness,  or  for  a  time 
only. 

We  have  also  the  word  hoYue-&Bt,  »onietimes,  though  rarely,  varied  by  hono-fkal. 

1  do  not  think  these  compounds  are  analogous  to  the  A.  S.  compounds  with  fatt,  '  denoting 
fast,  very,  perfectly,  effectually;  as  avh/aU,  fast  in  the  law.  fiim.  religious;  mtH-ftMst,  fast 
in  troth,  true,  just;  statSoi/itU,  of  a  firm  foundation,  stable,  firm.'  Botw.  The  idea  is 
rather  of  being  fited  or  fastened  in  or  to  a  place,  at  in  the  Sw.  Dial,  word  ^i*i  and  our  own 
/att  (see  TmBt),  both  of  which  signify  not  only  incapable  of  further  action  {bimtrtitt  att  gara 
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hnd  mam Sr  OMmodmi  cm:  pi<rcnted  firam  dc^  tint  which  one  hu  a  mbdto  do);  but 
■bo  maUe  to  lore  ooe^s  pboe  of  stay  or  rendence  {bimdrad  ati  Umma  att  hem;  torn  » 
im  homma  btm^rh^,  Caas^  oar  westharfltft,  tnd  with  it  Sw.  D.  bSr-^ut,  detuned  by 
want  of  a  ftiroinabk  wind;  and  Sw.  and  Dm,jord-fatt,  ftst  or  fixed  in  the  ctfth,  of  lam 
ftoQcs ;  afanoat  etpuTalent  to  oar  lloor-ctona.  The  A.  S.  eqoiTalent  to  oar  word  ii  htd-rida, 
htdd^fwdia,  htddtwda,  whence  £.  MHddm:  in  Pr. Pm.  h$dtnd^mm,  btJtamtr, 

Bed-happingB,  sb.  Bed-clothes;  sheets,  Uankets,  and  coverlet  See 
Hap,  Happiags. 

Bed-<took0,  sb.  The  bedstead  proper,  ezclnsive  of  the  accompani- 
ment of  sacking,  ftc.,  by  aid  of  which  it  becomes  capable  of  supporting 
the  bed. 

O.N.s«aeir,  O.Sw.KteK  both  signiiy  bedstead,  or  rather,  bed-frime.  Whether  bed  is 
a  qnhe  modem  prefix,  or  merely  presents  an  analogy  to  snch  compountb  as  O.  Sw.  bmgff- 
$to^  a  diopiring-block,  is  not  perfectly  apparent,  althongh  Sw.  $aiig-gtoek,  O.  Sw.  ioatgO' 
■JUttr  present  me  strictest  analogy  to  Bedstook :  on  me  other  hand,  Sc.  Mtodi  coincides 
with  Soud.  tiodr.  The  original  mraning  of  aloi^^  or  staJ^ktr  was  a  beam  pointed  at  Uie 
cads.  Riets. 

*He'ad  gettenhis  1^  ower  t'AadcAwh.  But  he  coa*d  nowther  gan  ner  stand ;  an' afore 
Ah  coold  win  tir  'im  he  'ad  tommled  his  lang-leogth  o*  t'fleear.' 

In  one  of  the  Wtcfactaft  cases  in  Fork  Qude  Depotitioms,  p.  65,  the  word  btdttat^ 
oocnn :  and  in  the  QkMsary,  die  Udaioopt  is  defined  u  *  one  of  the  principal  timbers  in  a 
bed  that  mni  into  the  posts  «  uodn.  The  thin  laths  or  spars  that  ran  across  the  bed  from 
one  stoop  to  anodier  were  called  btdstcam.'  I  think  this  is  written  mistakenly :  the  Hoopt 
are  the  posts,  the  ittodtt  the  timben  nmning  into  the  ttoops.  What  the  inference  may  be 
irtiidi  arises  from  the  original  difieroice  in  meaning  between  E.  btdsUad  and  ClereL  Bed- 
■toOka,  Scand.  alotk^  I  must  here  leave  ondiscossed. 

Beeagle,  sb.  An  oddly  or  grotesquely  dressed  figure;  '  a  fright,'  as 
used  of  a  person  ill-dressed  and  in  bad  taste :  also  '  a  guy/  '  a  scare- 
crow.' 

I  diink  this  word,  wMdi  occors  in  the  iMtds  Gl.^  written  heagU^  and  in  Wb.  Ql.t  written 
as  abore,  is  merely  hogU  or  6o^iZ/,  with  the  Qerd.  pm.  of  long  o — as  in  Uttan  for  sAmr, 
hteam  for  honu^  Sec. ;  and  that  tiie  sense  is  merely  an  accommodation  from  that  of  Vlay- 
bosSle     See  Bogglo,  Bosgart. 

*  A  bonny  hetagU;*  equiralent  to  *  What  a  gay  t*    Wb.  Ql, 

Beeas,  beas,  sb.    The  collective  plural  of  Beaat. 

Bee-bee.  A  word  in  continual  use  among  such  as  have  charge  of 
very  young  children,  and  applied  when  the  latter  are  apparently  sleepy, 
or  when  it  is  time  for  them  to  be  put  to  sleep.  *  Baby  go  bee-bee  now;* 
or, '  Poor  baby  wants  to  go  bee-bee.' 

HaUI.  gires  hi-bi^  the  soothing  voice  of  nones  when  lulling  their  little  charges. 

Bee-bike,  sb.    See  Bike. 

Beeld,  sb.  i.  A  shelter;  or,  rather,  anything  which  affords  a  shelter 
from  the  wind,  or  from  inclement  weather,     a.  Hence  a  shed,  a  hovel, 
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Also  Spell  Bield, 


or  a  mere  stone  wall,  or  walls,  though  without  roof. 
Beild. 

The  deriration  of  this  word  U,  like  its  orthography,  uncertain.  O.  N,  bali  uid  &iS 
both  signify  the  den  of,  or  care  inhabited  by,  wild  beuu ;  and  the  (omier  mcuu  also  the 
hannt  or  abode  of  lawless  men.  O.  Sw.  biiU  has  a  very  sifnilar  application,  besides  the 
word  hoi,  which,  in  cither  tonpie,  lignifici  a  dwelling,  a  homestead. 

I .  '  A  Vt  it 's  a  ^y  good  bitld  when  t'  wind  blaws  fell  ;*  said  of  a  very  large  and  bushy 
hoUy  growing  in  the  fence  of  a  Beld. 

1.  *  "  A  bit  of  a  bield  in  i  field  neuk  i*  a  hovd  or  cattlc-ihcd,  in  a  field  comer.*  Wh,  Ql. 

Bee-skep,  sb.     A  bee-hive.     See  Skep. 

Bee-auoken,  adj.  Quoted  in  Wh,  G/.  from  Marshall's  Torkshire, 
where  it  is  defined  as  *  cancerous,  black  and  turgid ;'  applied  to  the  bark 
of  the  ash. 

A  curious  word  and  worthy  of  preservation.  Possibly  the  derivation  may  be  obvlons. 
*  Natural  history  teaches,'  says  Grimm,  *  that  swarms  of  bees  settle  on  the  sweet  sap  of 
the  ash.  and  the  Edda  declares  that  a  dew  drips  fTom  the  holy  ash  Vggdrastl,  which  is 
called  honrydew,  and  kupplies  niitrimrnt  to  the  beet.'  D.M.  p.  659.  But.  recollecting  the 
familiar  fact  that  the  woodpecker  specially  affects  such  trees  as  would  be  termed  b6e-ffuoken« 
and  that  a  name  for  the  woodpcckei  is  bienenwolf,  contracted  into  the  A.  S.  foriiis  Itettvuif, 
btov.  b*m/;  Scand.  biar,  biaf  (Sec  Grinun,  D.  M.  p.  342);  and  the  meaning  which  O.  N. 
tucka,  and  nukm  in  bamt-^vckm,  eventually  lake — namely  one  involving  more  or  less  of  the 
idea  of  wasting,  mjuring,  mining,  or  destoying — it  appears  at  least  possible  that  the  deri- 
Tatinn  of  bee-sucken  may  not  be  the  apparently  obvious  one.  The  rcraark  that  if  a 
woodpecker  he  seen  busy  about  an  ash-trec,  symptoms  of  disease  will  alwavs  I*  found 
at  the  spot  or  spots  visited — a  remark  I  have  heard  made  once  and  again — is,  in  this  con- 
nection, noteworthy. 

Befonded.  Probably  the  true  form  of  Baffounded  in  the  Wh,  GL 
See  BafiTounded. 

Beggar-staff,  sb.  Used  to  imply  the  state  or  condition  of  beggary, 
or  impoverishment ;  a  long  staff  being  one  of  the  insignia  of  the  beggar 
when  beggars  were  *  an  institution.* 

*  **  They  brought  faim  to  btggar-tiaff;"  to  beggary  or  ruin.'  Wh.  GL  Compare  the 
phrajc,  '  we  are  brought  to  btggtr-ttqffi,'  which  occurs  in  the  Ptympttm  Ofrmftmdmte, 
p.  199.  Hall.  Frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  Old  English  ballad  poetry,  and  else- 
where, to  this  customary  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  professional  beggar.  Thus  in  *  Robin 
Hood,  a  Beggar,  and  tbe  Three  Squires.'  Bp.  Percy's  J^olio  MS.  i.  pp.  16,  17,  we  fend 
Robin  Hood  exchanging  clothes  «nth  a  beggar,  and  then. — 

*  Now  Robin  he  is  to  Nottingham  bound. 
With  his  bags  hanging  down  to  his  knee. 
His  s/d/and  hii  coat,  scarce  worth  a  groal. 
Yet  mcrrilie  passed  he.' 


And  again : — 


*  But  Robin  cast  down  his  baggs  of  bread, 
Sf>e  did  he  his  t/afi  with  a  face.' 


Bogging-poke.  sb.     The  beggar's  bag,  or  scrip,  in  which  to  put  the 
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scraps  of  f6od,  ftc.,  given  him  on  his  rounds.    Another  of  the  equip- 
ments of  the  genus  Beggar.    See  Poke. 

*  **  He  ooomed  f  tik*  0(^  wi'  i' b^ging-pooak  ^  wai  rcdaoed  to  the  condititMi  of  begging 
hit  bread  fipom  boose  to  hmue.'     H^.  &. 

BcsUcs  the  extncts  giffc&  under  Beggar-ctaff,  cc»npare  theie  from  p.  14  of  the  lame 
rohune. 

*  An  old  pKlcfat  coat  the  beggar  had  ooe. 
Which  ht  duly  did  use  for  to  wear. 
And  many  a  ftv  about  him  did  wag 
Which  made  Kobio  Hood  to  him  repair. 


Now  a  change,  a  dian^  cri*d  Robin  Hood, 

Thy  bagt  and  coat  give  me, 
And  thii  mantle  of  mine,  ile  to  thee  resign. 

My  horse  and  my  braTerie.' 


Beholden, beha'den,  pcpl.  (pr.  behodden).  Under  obligation,  indebted. 

A.  S.  btbtaJdan^  p.  p.  btUtUdm,  to  hold  to,  to  incline ;  the  prefix  ht  rather  intensifying 
the  action.  Thus  *  btboldtn  is  holden,  bound,  obliged.*  Rich.  The  oU  word  hold*  is  used 
in  the  same  sense.    Thus— 

* ...  To  hym  in  spedall, 
Abone  all  other,  I  am  most  htiidt* 

Ffor  ^  fynte  (Aat  God  made  ns)  es  man  haldene  till  hym  for  to  lufe  hym  with  aB  his 
bene.'    Rd  Pmu,  p.  3a. 

*  Ttrwa  Maguttr.    Mdcylle  I  thynk  that  thise  prophetys 

Are  holdtn  to  God.'     T^owmi.  Mysi.  p.  159. 
Shak^Kic,  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iv.  4,  nses  the  word  in  an  active  form : — 
*  She  is  btboldittg  to  thee,  gentfe  youth.' 

*  Ah  *s  midde  hehoddm  t*  ye,  Ah 's  seear.* 

Cf.  Loosd.  imtbAoddtn,  unsuitable :  of  words ;  cross,  angry. 

Behint,  adv.    Behind.    See  Ahint. 

Belantered,  adj.    Belated,  benighted.    See  Iiantered. 

Bolder,  v.n.  i.  To  beUow,  as  a  bull  or  cow.  2.  To  cry  or  shout 
vodferou^y  and  continuously.  3.  To  cry  loudly  or  roar,  as  a  hurt  or 
cross-tempered  child. 

Comp.  O.  N.  bvidra,  to  be  noisy,  to  bellow ;  Sw.  buUra ;  Dan.  huldr*^  to  roar,  bluster, 
stonn,  knock  thunderingly ;  Sw.  buQtr  has;  Sw.  D.  bulUr  bokk,  hvUer  bah*,  a  noisy  bois- 
terous fcUow.  See  also  B6lder.  Although  I  quote  these  words  as  possibly  closely  c<m- 
nected  with  our  word,  yet  with  the  par^l  forms,  £.  mmtow,  CI.  lomder;  Sw.  buHra, 
O.  N.  buldra;  O.  N.  spvma,  Dan.  sfirui*;  and  the  many  similar  instances  in  which  d  takes 
the  [dace  of  the  second  of  two  u*»  or  two  Ts ;  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that  belder 
is  simply  another  form  of  E.  MIoicr,  A.  S.  bdlatit  Genn.  hdltn,  O.  N.  hylia  (pret.  btildt), 
Sw.  bola,  &c. 

I.  *  What 's  thae  kye  htldering  that  gate  for?' 

3.  *  "  What 's  yon  lad  httdtrmg  sae  for  ?  "     "  Wheea,  he 's  laitin'  his  broother  t"  * 

3.  *  Whisht !  bairn,  whisht  I  thoo  's  btldmng  like 's  thah  leg  wur  brussen.* 
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Belderment,  sb.  A  loud  continuous  crying  or  shouting,  such  as 
may  bt:  made  by  one  child  cr)'ing  Joudly  and  purposely,  or  by  a  party  of 

children  at  their  play,  and  raising  their  voices  altogether,  especially  in 
make-believe  cr)'ing  or  singing. 

Belike,  adv.     Possibly,  likely,  ver>'  likely.     See  Iiike. 

Belk,  V.  n.     To  belch ;  to  vent  wnd  from  the  stomach. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  looks  upon  bthbt  Mi,  6o/i,  or  hoJu  at  *  doubtksi  ui  imitAtion  of  the 
found.'     Sec  BoUc  or  Bouk. 

*  In  Ucwibe  then  thai  syn,  Goddei  wirkct  thai  not  wyrke. 
To  Mk  thai  begyn  and  spew  that  ti  irkc'     Towntl.  Mytt,  p.  314. 
'  1  Uiall  (^yn  my  mouth  in  parablcf ;  I  shal  bolkt  out  hid  thiogui  fro  cukjng  of  the 
worid.'     Matt.  xiii.  35  ;  Wyd.  Venion. 

Belk,  sb.     A  belch;  a  single  act  of  belching 

*  He  bigan  Bcncdicite  with  a  &ott, 
And  his  brcst  knokked 
And  raxed  U)d  rored 
And  nitte  at  the  Ia»te.*     P.  Ploughm.  p.  100. 

Bell-house.  The  name  of  a  lonely  house  in  the  parish  of  Danby, 
close  to  the  line  of  the  former  CauBey,  which  ran  across  the  moors  from 
below  Castleton  to  Staithes,  and  which  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  bells  worn  by  the  leading  horses  in  the  train 
were  customarily  suspended  here  diuing  die  night  halts. 

Bell-houBe,  sb.    The  bell-tower»  church-tower,  belfo'- 

The  A.  S.  word  bM$~bus  occurs,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  applied  exclusively, 
as  our  present  word  is ;  one  meaning  given  by  Boiw.  being  fruvwoH, 

Belly-timber,  sb. 
stomach. 

A.  S.  timbrioH  a  employed  in  a  metaphorical  way  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  gives 
point  to  tlie  accomntodation  existing  in  our  word — *  to  prepare  wood  for  building ;  to 
build  with  timber  or  wood ;  the  &nt  building  being  probably  of  wood  :  hence,  generally. 
to  build,  to  erect.  From  this  the  sen»c  passes  to  that  of  buUding  up  tb*  mind;  to  instruct, 
to  edify.'  The  transition  of  idea  in  BeUy'-timber  is  not  nearly  »•>  startling  as  in  the  notion 
of  mind-timbering.  Comp.  also  the  following.  Flat.  ii.  11:—*  Gerdiist  ok  smo  at/uUkomliga 
/ramkuamdtaU  ord  ob  atpittd*  ^*$ui  goda  gudi  aifuinar  Oinf%  bonungt  Trygguatomar 
at  batu  uunnafiu  Otafr  HaraUduom  ufp  rmMUDE  ha/  i,ama  %midt  bailagrar  imar  um  adr 
mr  gi/tuiiga  gnmdwdlat  :*  and  r>  it  came  to  pais  that  fully  accomplished  was  tb«  word 
and  saying  of  the  good  God's  fast  friend  King  Olaf  Tryggrason,  that  his  namesake  Otaf 
Haraldsson  built  up  the  same  fabric  (literally,  timb^rwd  up  the  same  smith-work)  of  Holy 
Faith,  of  which  had  the  foundation  before  been  happily  laid.  Comp.  also  *iifsi6rm^ 
louward  blisie.*     Ancr.  RiwUy  p.  134. 

Belly-wark,  sb.  (the  a  in  woTk  sounded  as  in  iark).  The  stomach- 
ache, colic,  gripes.    See  Wark. 


Food ;   a  supply  of  material  for  the   belly  or 
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Belong,  V.  a.  To  be  the  property  of,  or  most  closely  connected  with. 
See  example,  and  comp.  use  of  Speak. 

*  A  coat  MoHging  Thomu/ 

*  Wheat  'e  thM  twcea  ladies,  u'  thee  7  Whah  I  they  Mongt  me — ther  's  oar  Janey 
and  Many/ 

Ben*t»  baint,  ^r.  beeant).    Be  not. 

*  «  T  A«Mm'/seeft;"  it  is  not  so/     Wh.  01 

'  Him  an*  me  bmam*l  no  ways  kin  ;*  we  are  not  any  rdations. 

Bent,  sb,  A  kmd  of  short,  wiry,  dark-coloured  grass,  which  forms  the 
chief  herbage  (of  the  grass  kind)  of  the  moors  and  moor-banks.  Cr.  GL 
mistakenly  makes  it  Triticum  junceum.  The  word  is  loosely  applied  to 
any  short,  harsh,  blue-looking  grass  growing  in  such  places. 

*  r<mM  PaUor.     Bot  fnlle  ylle  have  I  ment, 

As  I  walk  on  this  b«ni 

I  may  lyghtly  repent/     Tounul.  Mytt.  p.  loi. 

*  Maria.    And  aUe  my  brethere  dere,  that  ar  on  this  btnl^ 

Take  tent  to  my  taylle  tiUe  that  I  hare  told 
Of  my  dere  son,'  &&     R.  303. 

Benty,  adj.    Short,  wiry,  blue-looking ;  applied  to  pasture  herbage. 

*  Nobbut  pair  httUy  mess  wir  nae  natur  in  it.' 

Be-out,  prep.    Without 

A.S.A#-draM.  Sc.  frv/,  U  simply  the  contr.fonn  of  our  be-out.  Hall.  giTes&aur/«withoot, 
whidi  would  seem  to  be  merely  a  corruption  of  h*<iui. 
The  *  Doctor/  in  the  CUvd.  Sunrd  Dane*  lUeUatum^  says  of  bis  *  gret  gran'mother/ — 
*  Her  said  ef  her  lived  t*  have  nahnty  nabn  tahms 
As  mony  long  years  as  Methusalahm's, 
Ber'd  niwer  be  b*-<mt  a  box  o'  mah  pills.* 

*  And  ^^«onne  ^oht  ich  gon  awei,  nor  me  luste  slepen :  and  nolde  tmttn  leaae  /  and 
then  thought  I  I  would  go  away,  for  I  longed  to  sleep;  and  I  would  not  bt-oui  leave. 
Amer.  RMt,  p.  338. 

*  Nezst  ftesche  ne  schal  mon  werien  no  linene  clolS,  bute  lif  hit  bee  of  herde  (See 
Bards),  and  of  greate  heorden  (See  Hardizig).  Stamin  habbe  hwosc  wule :  and  hwose 
wnl  mei  beon  hutm*    lb.  418. 

Berries,  sb.    Gooseberries,  par  excellence, 

*Gan  in*  pidc  herrm,  hoaty;*  go  and  pidc  gooseberries,  dear.  See  BlaokbenlM 
and  OnmxL'-lMirrleft. 

Berry,  v.  a.    To  thrash. 

O.N.  htria,  to  strike,  to  thrash;  O.  Sw.  baria,  id.;  N.  btiya^  to  thrash;  0.  Dtn. 
hmjeba;  Sw.  D.  bargOt  to  thrash  newly-harvested  com  hastily  or  carelessly.  Rietz  collates 
A.S.  baian,  to  strike;  O.  H.  G.  pman;  Oerm.  birm,  buren;  but  I  do  not  find  the  first 
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in  Bosw.,  nor  the  last-named  in  Hilpcrt.  Comp.  Sc.  berry,  to  thrafh.  The  word  U 
extinct  here  at  to  Jaily  use,  and  only  jTretervcd  in  a  couplet  connected  with  the  *  Hob* 
traditiom.     See  Hunp. 

An  abode,  fixed  residence. 

The  uuge  in  the  following  example  from  Wb.  01.  i>  peculiar,  and  justifies  the  iucrtion 
of  this  word  : — 

*  He  has  nowthcr  baim  not  btrtb ;'  he  has  neither  family  nor  home ;  it  a  roving  bachelor. 
with  no  domestic  tics  of  any  kind,  eren  xuch  as  are  implied  in  the  pusscsston  of  '  roonu,'  or 
lodgings.     It  may  also  imply  friendless  and  homeless,  in  a  sadder  sense. 

Bosom,  sb.  (pr.  bczum).  A  broom,  whether  made  of  Birk  or  long. 
Sec  Wire-ling. 

A.  S.  htstm,  h<sm,  hism:  Oerm.,  Dut.  hnem;  N.  S.  bnun. 
Pr.  Pm.  *  B*srHt  or  besowme.  bcsym.     Scopa.' 

*  As  fond  as  a  6efom ;'  absurdly  foolish ;  apt  to  commit  frequent  and  absurd  mistake*. 

Besom-bead,  sh.   One  who,  besides  Fondness,  or  ordinar}'  folly,  has 

stupidity  in  his  composition. 

Besom-headed,  adj.    Stupidly  foolish. 
Bessy-bab,  sb.    One  fond  of  childish  amusements. 

Hall,  gives  thi»  word  tn  the  forni  of  B^uy-hadf  which  Is  probably  an  error. 

Comp.  Southern  Molly-coddle :  and  •  don't  be  a  Bessy,'  as  said  to  a  perton  who  inter- 
meddles wiih  feminine  maltcn  or  busincsics.  The  final  syllabic  hab  is  simply  babe  or  6<tBy : 
hence  the  slightly  contempluoos  meaning  of  the  word  in  iti  ordinary  usage. 

'  Deean't  be  sikan  a  great  heny-hab ;'  to  a  big  boy  playing  with  a  little  girl's  doll.  The 
Leed*  01.  gives  a  furtliet  imtancc  of  the  meaning  of  the  word-  The  whimperings  of  a  spoilt 
child  are  of  the  'bcHy-bab'  ordei ; — *  Coom  te  thee  mammy,  then,  thou  little  bessy-bab. 
She  docs  nowt  Inid  spoil  thuh  I* 

Better,  adj.  The  right;  as  applied  in  connection  with  the  words 
hand,  foot. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  instance  of  usage.  Comp.  A.  S.  siin<&  hartdj  strong  hand,  the 
right  hand,  or  iwilSrt  band,  the  stronger  hand ;  the  word  stviSnr  alone  sometimes  ugnifying 
the  right  hand.  Bosw.  Comp.  also  Dan.  bmire,  Dan.  D.  boger.  O.  N.  hagre,  from  bagr  or 
biggr,  habilit,  ea»y  to  use,  or  handy;  Sw.  bogrr;  and  not  lets  E.  rigbt,  straight,  direct- 
whence  the  application  to  the  hand  which  is  most  directly  made  ute  of ;  — Mr.  Wedgw.  says, 
*  which  it  ii  right  to  make  use  of.'  Oamett  remarks,  *  that  the  phrase  right  band  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Teutonic  tongues  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  ;  and  that  there  is  an 
older  form  than  even  nci'^Fr  in  Cvdmon.  vis.  fMO,  which  be  connects  with  Sanscr,  dahbina; 
Or.  Atftoi,  Zf^tTtp6n\  Lat.  tUxtn- ;  Lith.  deszime;  Goth,  taihswo ;  O,  G.  znn,  zmsmi; 
U.  and  Gael.  d>ai.  whence  deiud :  Welsh  debeu  .-*  in  all  of  which  words,  probably,  the  idea  of 
dexterous,  handy  originally  to«jk  precedence  of  that  of  right,  as  applied*  to  hand,  fool.  Sec 

Bettermy,  bettermer,  adj.     Superior,  belonging  to  a  belter  class. 

Betterm  J,  which  is  the  form  in  current  use,  is  no  doubt  a  vocal  corruption  of  beilermore, 
which,  with  its  similar  luperlaiive  bettermou,  finds  an  exact  parallel  in  fHrtbermore,  fiirtber- 
tnos/:  further  being  the  regular  comparative  of /or/t,  as  better  it  ofgnod. 

'  She  was  naiu  o'  your  commooality,  but  quite  a  ietiermy  soort  o  body.' 
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Bettermest,  adj.    Best  of  two  or  more ;  the  best.    See  Bettermer. 
Bettemees,  sb.    Amendment  or  improvement  in  respect  of  health, 

*  A*  fof  ma  ailment.  Ah  finds  nae  bttttrmu  in  it/     Wb.  GV. 

BetotUed,  betwatOod,  adj.  Bewildered,  confused  or  confounded, 
stupefied. 

Comp.  Sw.  D.  btitiutad,  bewildered,  confused;  S.  jutl.  betutUt:  *  Mm  a  Hn  blow  dett 
bituittt  law  ban  kom :'  bnt  she  was  udly  astooied  when  he  came.  Oam.  Dansi*  Mindtr, 
1st  Ser.  p.  304.  CC  O.  Sw.  tuAtta^  O.N.  ^waUa^  to  Ulk  nonsense,  play  the  fool  in 
speech :  collate  also  Sw.  D.  btlusstn,  betyiia.  The  word  obtains  in  Cornwall  as  well  as  in 
tfie  North ;  thus,  ■  bitufattttd,  tamed  fool ;  twattU^  to  chatter  childishly.'  Spteinuns  Com. 
Prw.  Dial.  p.  90.     I  am  more  inclined  to  suppose  a  Celtic  than  a  Teutonic  origin  of  the 


*  *«  Ah  *s  fairly  hetwatatd  and  baffoonded  ;*  thoroughly  bewildered  and  confused.'   Wb,  OL 

Beyont,  prep.    Beyond. 

Comp.  Ayont ;  as  also  Ahintj  parallel  with  btbmd, 

*  They  gat  fiiirly  btytmt  him  in  that  matter.'     Wb.  Ol. 

Benle,  v.  n.    To  drink  immoderately ;  to  guzzle. 

'  Ctf  oneertain  deriration.  Mr.  Wedgwood  thinks  that  it  is  *  formed  from  an  imitation  of 
ibe  sound  made  in  greedy  eating  and  drinking.  Btxzl*  was  then  applied  to  wasting  in 
debauchery.' 

Bid,  v.a.  I,  To  bespeak  attendance;  to  invite.  2.  To  offer  money* 
as  a  price. 

O.  N.  bidda  (pies,  byd) ;  Sw.  bjuda ;  O.  S.  biau)fa ;  Sw.  D.  hjauda ;  N.  bjoda  (pres.  byd) ; 
Dan.  bydt;  M.  G.  biudan;  A.  S.  be^dan ;  all  to  invite,  to  bid,  to  offer.  G.  bietm^  to  bid. 
offer,  tender.  O.  N.  bioda  HI  brullups^  to  bid  to  a  wedding  (comp.  *  Bid  to  the  marriage,' 
Matt.  xxii.  9 ;  the  A.  S.  text  baring  clypia^^  and  Wycl.  cUpt,  in  the  place),  is  strictly 
(arallel  to  our  bid  to  ft  biUTius.  Comp.  S.Jutl.  *  «  btU  By  er  bUden  til  JErvot:'  the 
whole  town  is  bidden  to  the  Arral.  It  may  be  noted  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
imperatiTe  in  the  bidding  phrase  or  formula,  •  You  are  expected,'  or  '  You  are  desired  to 
attend  the  burying'  of  so  and  so.  Still,  the  term  is  used  in  the  simple  sense  of  inviting;  as 
'  Ah  bad  him  f  tea ;'  '  Maist  pairt  0'  t'  parish  wur  biddtn  te  t'  tea-feast/  Note,  besides  the 
(net.  bad  or  bod,  the  pcpl.  bidden^  bodm,  or  boddsn;  and,  with  the  example.  *  Ah'd  ten 
pund  an'  a  crown  boddn  me  tweea  tahms  i*  t*  oppen  mark't .'  comp.  the  S.  Jutl.  *  Eg  er 
bddm  ftm  (fire)  diUr;'  and  also  the  usage  in  the  following  passage  from  Toumd.  Myst. 
p.  177:— 

*  Judas.    Sir.  a  bargain  bedt  I  you ; 
By  it  if  ye  wiUe.' 

Mr.  Wedgwood's  remark  on  Bid  is : — *  Two  words  are  here  confounded  of  distinct  form 
in  the  other  Teutonic  languages  :  i.  To  fru/  in  the  obsolete  sense  of  to  pray ;  in  this  sense 
the  word  is  the  correlative  of  Goth,  bidjan;  A. S.  biddan;  Germ,  bitten;  Icel.  bidbja. 
1.  To  bid,  in  the  sense  of  offering,  bringing  forwards,  pressing  on  one's  notice,  and  conse- 
quently ordering  or  requiring  something  to  be  done :  Goth,  bjudan,  in  anabjudan,  favr- 
b^udan^  to  command,  forbid;  A.  S.  beodan;  Germ,  bitten,  to  offer;  Dut.  biedtn'  The  two 
senses  of  our  vb.  both  belong,  of  course,  to  the  verbs  of  the  second  class  defined  in  the  extract. 
For  an  analogue  to  those  of  the  other  class  see  Beadnum.  ^ 
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Bidden,  bodden,  boden,  pp.  of  to  Bid. 

Bidder,  sb.    The  person  deputed  to  '  bid  to  a  burying/ 

Comp,  S.  Jutl.  bydsven,  Funcn  hyditgr,  of  exactly  equivalent  meaning.  In  miny  or  most 
casts,  ill  dayi  hardly  quite  past  yet.  the  parish  clerk  wat  the  pcnon  custonurily  engaged  for 
this  (crvicc:  soradiincs  the  sexton,  or  rather,  Dog-whipper.  His  business  was  to  v\^\\  the 
neighbours'  houses,  with  scarcely  an  exception  in  some  instances,  and  fonnally  bespeak  their 
mttcudaoce  st  the  funeral. 

Bide,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  wait,  stay,  or  tarry,  a.  To  dwell,  have  one's 
habitation.     3.  To  bear,  endure,  put  up  with. 

0.  N.  hida  (pr.  bid),  to  await,  to  stay,  to  be  affected  with  sorrow,  to  endure :  O.  Sw. 
hida ;  O.  Dan.  bidw,  Dan.  bit,  to  tarry,  to  await ;  M.  G.  btidam,  to  look  for ;  A.  S.  bidaiit 
ahidan,  gthidan,  to  abide,  tarry,  wait. 

1.  *  Sit  ye  doon,  an'  bidt  a  piece,  while  Ah  gets  it.' 
•  Bid4  a  wee  I  Ye 're  gannan  owcr  fast  by  owghl/ 

a.  *  UTicrc  doe*  thee  bide,  noo?'  where  do  you  live? 

3  'It's  bad  to  bid*:'  said  of  an}'thing  very  painful  or  trying  to  onc*i  fwtitude;  '  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh,'  or  bereavement,  or  things  capable  of  iaitating  sorely. 

•  "  He  wcan't  bidt  crossing;"  won't  bear,  or  put  up  with,  contradiction.'     Wb.  Gi. 

'  *'  He  can  still  bidt  a  vast,  thof  he  's  hoddtn  a  deal  in  hit  day ;"  be  ii  still  strong,  though 
he  has  undergone  many  hardshi(>s  in  his  past  life.*     2b. 

Comp.  *  Sx^  8u  seTie  tocymende  waes,  oS'Sk  wc  o5ercs  bidta'  Northmmb,  Oo»Pt  Matt, 
w.  3. 

'  Thou  ihuld  have  hidt  til  thou  were  cald ; 
Com  nar,  and  other  drife  or  hald.'     Towtul.  Myit.  p.  9. 

•  7<rYiwi  Magutm;     The  Holy  Gojt  shalle  in  hyr  lyght. 

And  kepc  hir  madya  bcdr  fulle  cicene, 

Whoso  may  bydt  to  se  that  sight 

Thay  ther  not  drede  I  wenc.'     Jh.  p.  159. 

Mr.  Wedgwood's  remark,  that  *  in  O.  E.  the  active  sense  of  looking  out  for  a  thing  waf 
much  more  strongly  felt  in  the  word  abidt  than  it  is  now,  when  the  signification  ji  nearly 
confined  to  the  sense  of  continuance,  endurance,'  may,  as  the  first  extract  of  those  just  given 
shews,  be  extended  to  the  language  of  the  Northumbrian  Version.  This  is  even  more 
apparent  in  Mark  xv.  4,^.  where  the  Engl.  Version  description  of  Joseph  of  Arimathza, — 
'  which  also  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God.' — stands  thus  :  '  w6e  zc  he  Godcs  ric  bitUnd 


Big,  adj.     Strong,  violent ;  of  the  wind. 
■  Aye.  it 't  ■  rarry  big  wind.* 

Biff,  V.  a.    To  build. 

O.  N.  hyggia,  Sw.  bygga,  Dan.  byggt.  A.  S.  hygg*"*- 

'  He  says  oure  temple  he  shalle  downe  bring,  and  in  three  daycs  big  it  on  hy.' 

TWrW.  Hiyt/.  p.  ao8. 
*  Stnmdki  Dmmon.     Bot,  Sir.  I  teDe  ynu  before  had  domysday  oght  urid. 

We  munt  have  higgfd  hctle  more,  (he  warld  is  so  wartd,'  tb,  p,  309, 
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'  When  crtbe  appone  erthe  hti  ^^fg*d  vp  his  bounu, 

Than  ichaQe  erthe  for  erthe  mmre  adurpe  stourryi/    Rd.  PUctt,  p.  95. 
*  To  iiggt  hem  oudei,  higg*  hem  hcdde.*    GboMMr. 

*  He  *s  iwg!w'  hii-td'  1  gran'  new  hoos*.' 

Sw.  D.  higga  it  limply  to  rqiair,  mend,  make  good. 

Bigg,  sb.  A  variety  of  barley,  known  as  '  four-rowed,'  and  in  use  in 
Geveland  a3  being  somewhat  earlier  in  ripening  than  the  six-rowed 
varieties.    Also  called  Bere  or  Bear. 

O-N.  hgg:  O.Sw.  ^ug;  Sw.  hjugf^;  Sw.D.  ftygy,  hdggi  Dan.  hyg.  A  word  of 
pnrdy  Scand.  origin,  and  supposed  by  Rietz  to  be  possibly  connected  wids  O.  N.  bua^  to 
take  vcp  a  fixed  r^dence ;  ai  an  agrkoltarist  must. 

Bigger,  v.  n.  To  grow  bigger,  or  increase  in  size,  as  a  house  under 
the  masons'  hands. 

'  "  It  higgtn  on  't  :*'  the  bnilding,  that  is,  which  is  in  process  of  construction.*     Wh.  OL 

Biggin',  sb.  A  building.  '  Properly  a  house  larger  than  a  cottage, 
but  now  generally  used  for  a  hut  covered  with  mud  or  turf.'  Brock. 

Bike.  sb.    A  wild  bee's  nest    Often  Bee-bike. 

jam.  qaotes  Icel.  hiUtar^  a  hire,  alrear ;  and  Tent.  bU-boek^  bi$-huycit  apiarium,  alvearium, 
KiHan. ;  and  supposes  the  word  connected  with  A.  S.  bycgartt  O.  Sw.  bygga.  Sec.  to  build. 
Rietx  giTes  the  word  byit,  a  pack  of  good-foTKiothings,  a  lot  or  host,  which  is  evidently 
coincident  with  Jamieson's  word  in  one  or  more  of  its  senses ;  e.  g.  *  to  skale  the  byke,*  to 
diverse  the  assembly;  and  refers  it,  I  think  errooeously,  to  byHa,  a  bitch. 

Bile,  byle,  sb.    A  boil  or  carbuncle. 

Comp.  O.N.  bdla,  b6lga:  Dan.  byld;  Sw.  h^ld,  bold*;  Sw.  D.  bid:  A.S.  byi;  Fris. 
buU :  Germ.  beuU. 

Billy,  sb.    A  comrade,  a  familiar  acquaintance. 

*  Probably  alUed,*  says  Jam.,  *  to  S.  G.  and  Germ.  biUig,  Belg.  billik^  sequalis,  as  denoting 
those  that  are  on  a  footing  as  to  age,  rank,  relation,  affection,  or  employment.'  Billig, 
however,  in  both  tongues  quoted,  signifies  what  is  equitable  rather  than  equal ;  just,  lawful, 
right  Note  Sw.  D.  bdling^  which  means,  x.  a  twin,  2.  a  window  with  two  lights ;  bUlingt' 
bam^  a  twin;  also  6i/,  fry/,  bil$,  InU^  Germ.  bobUy  an  uncle;  whence  boblankinder,  cousins. 
Comp.  also  AsUona,  an  uncle's  wife.  These  words  may  perhaps  suggest  a  connection  for 
our  Billy. 

Bind,  V.  a.  (pr.  binnd;  pret.  bun',  bund;  pcpl.  bund'n,  bimdin).  To 
bind ;  to  tie  up  the  sheaves  of  com  with  Bands. 

Cf.  *Hann  hafiU  )>ar  marga  numt  nud  ur:  ttmur  sMaru  kortm  tumir  bundu  tumir  bant 
btitn  komn,  sumir  biodu :  *  be  had  there  many  men  with  him ;  some  shore  (reaped)  the 
com,  some  bun'  it,  some  bare  it  home,  some  lathed  it  (stacked  or  put  it  in  the  bara). 

The  pronunciation  of  this  vb.  coincides  closely  with  that  of  the  Scand.  rb.  bmda^  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  the  following  extract  from  TowrUl.  liiytl.  p.  lai,  the  sound  of  y  in 
fynd*,  wyndty  bthyndty  byndi  was  precisely  as  in  lordyngei,  or  coincident  with  the  pronun- 
ciation of  I  m  our  find,  behint,  bind,  and  E.  sb.  wind. 
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*  Nunenu.    And,  certet»  if  I  may  any  fynde, 

I  shalle  not  leyfe  oone  of  them  behynde. 
Btrodts.    No,  bot  boldly  thou  tfaaym  fyHd4 
And  wyth  the  leydc ; 
Makowne  that  weldys  water  and  wynde 
The  wysbe  and  ipede. 
Nundu*.    AUe  peaue,  lordyngei,  and  hold  yon  ttyUe 
To  I  bare  tayde  what  I  wiUe/ 
For  pqil,  (txm  btm,  comp. 

*  Deu$.    Thi  deroute  prayer^  hare  me  bun.'    lb.  p.  36. 

Binder,  sb.  The  person,  usually  a  man,  whose  work  it  is  in  the 
harvest-field  to  tie  up  the  sheaves.  Also  called  the  Tier.  See  Band, 
BandBter. 

Bink,  sb.  i.  A  bench;  a  form  or  long  seat  without  a  back.  2.  A 
long,  flat  slab  of  stone  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  wide  set  benchwise  near 
the  house  door,  and  used  for  various  purposes  other  than  only  those  of 
sitting  on ;  such  as  setting  out  the  freshly  scoured  dairy  utensOs  to  dry 
and  air,  and  the  like.     3.  A  rack,  or  set  of  shelves,  for  plates  and  dishes. 

O.Sw.  bank;  O.ii.  b*ekr;  Dvx.baidt:  A.S.bmc.  The  absence  of  the  «  in  the  O.  N, 
word,  as  in  the  fonner  instance  of  brojii  (O.  N.  brattr)^  is  to  be  remarked  here  also.  See 
Buxomer-binks. 

Birk,  sb.    The  birch-tree  {Befuk  alba), 

O.  N.  tjorh,  birhii  Sw.  bjorh;  Sw.  D.  btrK  birk,  bark,  bark;  Dan.  birk;  A.  S.  biret,  byre*, 
btorc*;  Getm.  birkt;  Dut  btrk,  &c. 

BirkB,  sb.  A  coppice  or  small  wood  in  which  the  growth  chiefly 
consists  of  birches. 

Biir,  sb.    Forceful  or  rapid  motion,  a  strong  impulse. 

Hall,  says,  *  Any  rapid  whirling  motion.  It  is  applied  to  the  whizzing  of  any  missile 
riolently  thrown,  as  in  Wickliffc,  Rer.  xriii.*  Comp.  onr  Wldder  or  Withar  and 
E.  whirr. 

*  And  he  saith  to  hem.  Go  )ee.  And  thei  goynge  out  wente  in  to  the  hoggis ;  and  loo  I 
in  a  great  birt  al  the  droue  wente  heedlynge  in  to  the  see,  and  thei  ben  dead  in  watris.* 
Matt.  riii.  33,  Wycl.  Vtrs. 

*  Uxor.    Thei  water  nyghys  so  nere  that  I  sit  not  dry. 

Into  ship  (the  Ark)  with  a  byr  therfor  wille  I  hy 
For  drede  that  I  drone  here.*     Towrul.  Myit.  p.  39. 

BlBen,  sb.  (pr.  bahz'n).  i.  A  spectacle,  or  sight,  or  show,  in  an  invi- 
dious or  offensive  sense.  2.  A  person  or  object  held  up  to  contempt  or 
disgrace. 

O.N.  Msii,  something  portentous,  a  prodigy;  A.  S.  bim,  bym,  bytum,  an  example.  The 
O.  N.  bitn^  from  its  accent,  is  clearly  the  origin  of  our  word,  and  with  the  same  accommo- 
dation of  sense  as  is  perceived  in  onr  standard  uses  of  the  word  numuer.  The  same  uncer- 
tainty of  orthography  is  noticeable  in  this  word  as  in  so  many  others :  fiuon  in  Brock,  and 
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HalU  harxom  in  Wh.  Gi^  ftyn,  hyt^iitg  in  Jam.  (who  appevn  to  hare  claued  together,  as 
also  does  lUett  in  ▼.  Buatngg^  deriratiTes  from  bytH  and  from  b^^mr).  BistH^  with  the  1 
Icmg,  is,  howevtr,  adopted  here,  as  obviously  suggested  by  the  deriration. 

X.  *  He's  a  greedy  bism  wi'nirrer  a  pemiy  to  spare  for  a  pair  body's  need.'     Wb.  Ol. 

*  Loo'  ye  1    Didst  '«e  irver  see  sike  a  mucky  &t»fi  /' 

3.  *  ¥niat  a  **  holy  Umm"  she  be,  for  seear :'  spoken  of  a  tawdrily  dressed  female,  of  pos- 
nbly  rather  less  than  qneitioaable  character,  llie  allusion  may  be  to  the  tawdry  finery  of 
perish  saints,  bat  much  more  probably  points  to  the  custom,  practised  within  the  memory 
of  iiTinff  men  in  some  of  oar  Dales  churches,  of  setting  offendera  a^iost  morality,  suppos^ 
CT  requued  to  be  penitoits,  amyed  in  white  sheets,  on  the  stool  of  repentance  during  the 
boors  of  Dirine  Service. 

BiflBhel,  sb.    Fr.  of  BusheL 

Comp.  Pr.  Pm. '  ByubtHU  or  buschelle  (bysshell,  otherwyse  called  busshell.  P.).  Modius, 
tibona,  huudlus* 

'  Mr.  Morris,  Gramm.  Introd.  to  E.  E.  T.  S.  AytnbUa  of  Inwyt^  p.  vi.  writes :  *  In  the 
wcffks  of  the  Southern  writers  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  we  find  the  words 
fat,  hiU,  tbm^  ttM,  &c.,  written  Just,  hul^  tbun,  swt,  &c  Our  modem  pronunciation  coin- 
cides generally  with  the  Northern  dialects,  in  which  this  sabctitation  of  u  for  i  wat  unknown/ 
In  the  present  word  we  hare  a  curious  instance,  not  without  parallel  (comp.  the  surname 
Ridsdali  as  sounded,  RudsdaU  as  written)  of  the  substitution  of  1  for  «.  I  may  add  that, 
whatever  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  substitution  of  u  for  i  into  the  Northern  dia- 
lects, it  is  not  unknown  now.  In  Cleveland  we  say  tundtr  for  tmder,  bnaaj  for  Jfrittlt^  and 
in  york  Coat.  Depot,  p.  i6x,  note,  bussbop  is  four  times  written  for  bishop.  There  is  also 
one  Scottish  district  in  which  almost  every  short  i  is  changed  into  u. 

Bite,  V.  a.  i.  To  partake  of  food,  chiefly  used  in  the  pass.  pcpl. 
a.  To  make  an  impression ;  of  a  cutting  instrument  on  some  hard  sub- 
stance ;  e.  g.  a  file  upon  hard  steel,  a  knife  or  axe  on  case-hardened 
metal,  &c.  3.  To  adhere  by  friction,  in  opposition  to  to  slip ;  as  of 
the  driving  wheels  of  a  locomotive  engine  upon  the  rails,  and  the  like. 

Cf.  O.  N.  inta,  to  cut ;  Dan.  bide,  to  cut ;  of  catting  instrnments.  The  O.  N.  usage  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  following  passage  from  Flat.  l.  358 :  *  Thorsteinn  steighed  up  to  the 
bedstocks  and  took  down  the  sword  and  drew  it.  He  stripped  the  bed-clothes  off  the 
giantess.  He  saw  die  was  all  corered  with  shaggy  hair,  save  one  little  spot  under  the  lefl 
arm ;  (this)  saw  he  that  it  was  smooth.  He  thought  for  sure  that  in  this  spot  the  sword 
would  bite  i^parjam  bita)  or  in  jio  place  else.  He  sets  the  sword  to  this  same  spot  and 
drives  with  the  hilt.  The  sword  bites  so  {sverdit  bitr  stwi)  that  the  point  stuck  in  the 
mattress.* 

I.  'Ah're  nirrer  sae  mich  as  bitten  sen  yestreen;*  I  have  taken  no  food  at  all  unce 
yesterday  evening. 

3.  Under  this  sense  comp. — 

*  )>a  scipen  bi^H  on  )>at  sond : 
&  al  |»at  folc  code  an  lond.*    Lay.  l.  76. 

The  second  text  reads  smiten,  which  makes  the  word  in  the  fint  even  more  interesting. 

Under  ^.  comp.  N. '  bit  i  mig'  sagde  lynget:  *  take  fast  hold  of  me,'  said  the  ling;  and 
bet  sd/ast :  took  such  fast  hold.  Ame,  pp.  6,  7. 

Bite,  sb.     A  piece  bitten,  a  morsel ;  anything  to  eat. 

O.  N.  biti^  a  mouthful  or  morsel ;  Dan.  bid. 

*  Ah  hcv'n't  had  nowther  sup  nor  bite  sen  moom.' 

*  Please  you,  bestow  a  bite  o*  bread  iv  a  pair  aud  chap.* 
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Bittle,  bittle  and  pin.    See  Batteldoor. 

*  The  bitde  is  a  heavy  wooden  beUdtdon^  the  ^  ts  the  roOer ;  and  with  t)w  Uneo  wound 
round  the  latter,  it  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  on  a  table  by  hand-pressure  mth  tfie 
hattUdore:     Wh.  Gl 

A.  S.  byth  biti,  biotul ;  N.  S.  bttd^  a  beetle,  hammer.  Mr.  Wedgw.  quotes  *  bydt  a  bftt  for 
washing.'     Cf.  E.  bettl*. 

*  Ant  )>er  je  schulen  iseon  bonsen  ham  met  tes  deofles  b«t^  :*  Aner.  JSnmUr,  p.  l88 ;  and 
ye  shall  see  bunch  them  with  the  devil's  bUti*s. 

Comp. '  FerrUorium^  a  battynge  staff,  a  batyU  dyr,  or  a  bttylV  Pr.  Pm.  note  on  p.  48a. 

Blaokavised,  adj.  Dark  complexioned,  tawny  visaged.  Comp. 
E.  visage. 

Blackberries,  sb.  Black  currants.  What  are  called  blackberries 
in  South  England  here  are  Brambles,  Brammles,  BnunmleB,  Bum- 
meUdtes,  &c. 

Blaok-olooks,  sb.    Black-beetles.    See  Clocks. 

Black  starved,  adj.  Blue  with  cold;  thoroughly  chilled,  so  that 
the  complexion  shews  it  by  becoming  leaden  or  blue-coloured.  See 
Starved. 

Black  to  t>  bone,  adj.  Said  of  a  person  with  hollow  features  and  a 
complexion  darkened  by  disease.     Wh,  Gl. 

Bladdry,  adj.  Muddy,  dirty.  In /^<2r  &/.  the  word 'blather' is  given, 
meaning  '  mud  or  puddle  so  thin  that  it  will  splash  when  trod  upon.' 
In  fact  the  sound  of  the  d  in  Clevel.  frequently  passes  into  that  of  M 
hard,  or  ^. 

Sw.  D,  bladda,  sb.  soft  wet  dirt ;  and  vb.  to  splash  with  dirt.  Comp.  also  ko-hladdt, 
fresh  cow-droppings. 

Blae,  adj.  (pr.  bleea).  Of  a  livid  or  pale  bluish  colour :  -also  written 
bla,  blaa. 


O.  N.  blar  (bid  fern,  and  m  compounds),  blue,  of  a  dusky  colour.  The  original 
ing  of  blatt  as  Rietz  observes,  seems  to  have  been  black ;  thus  bldftldr  is  a  black  robe  or 
cloak ;  bidmadr,  an  Ethiop,  a  black  man ;  hUdJidradr,  having  black  feathers,  &c.  Sw.  &U, 
Sw.  D.  6/ar,  bl&tr;  N.  bli,  Dan.  blaa.  Comp.  the  A.S.  form  blto^  Germ.  6/av,  Dut. 
blaew^  Sec. 

'  "  He  leuks  as  Una 's  a  whetstone ;"  of  a  person  leaden-blue  with  cold,'     Wh.  Gl. 

*  He 's  getten  his  bats :  his  feeace  's  black  and  Utta  wi  't.' 

Blaeberry,  sb.    The  common  bilberry  ( Vaccinium  myrttllus), 

Comp.  O.  N.  UdbtTt  Dan.  Uaabca^. 

Blaeberry-wires,  sb.     The  small  shrubs  or  stems  on  which  the 
Blaeberries  grow.    See  Wires. 
Comp,  O.  N.  Md-bma^yngt  the  blaeberry-shnib. 
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Blae  milk  or  blue  milk.  Milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been 
removed  after  it  has  stood  some  time.  The  skim-milk,  or  sky-blue,  of 
the  South. 

Blair,  blare,  vb.  i.  To  bellow  as  a  cow.  3.  To  cry  loudly  or 
ndsfly  as  a  child  that  is  much  hurt  or  frightened.  3.  To  protrude  the 
tongiM  as  a  furious  animal  of  the  oz  tribe  when  bellowing. 

Jam.  gnres  Tent.  Uartmt  mn^re.  In  Ltad*  Ol.  it  it  said  that  *  an  impudent  and  ill* 
trained  doild  **  blain  out"  ita  tongue  to  the  patser-by' — a  usage  of  the  word  identical  with 
the  third  signification  abore.  Cf.  with  this  osage,  Sw.  D.  Hadrtit  to  ribrate  or  brandish,  as 
in  the  example  Unghuan  bladrar  itygmt:  the  snake  ribrates  its  sting,  i.e.  its  tongue. 
Mr.  Wedgw.  takes  Dnt.  blatnm  to  be  contracted  from  bladtrtn^  and  paralld  with  it  is  Sw.  D. 
hladAn,  to  prate,  chatter,  make  a  loud  talking ;  other  forms  of  which  are  biarra,  biddart 
with  a  fiuther  meaning,  to  bleat  as  a  sheep.  What  blatUrm^  bladdra^  biarra  are  to  blair  or 
Uace  in  its  first  two  senses,  that  btadra  seenu  to  be  to  blare  in  its  third  sense.  Indeed  I 
am  mndi  indined  to  bdiere  diat,  notwithstanding  an  apparent  sequence  of  idea  in  the 
aereral  meanings  of  the  word  before  ns,  there  may  be  in  reality  two  separate  words 
inrolred.  Dean  Rietx  collates  O.  N.  blaka  with  bladra,  and  supposes  it  connected  with 
O.  H.  G.  blajoM  ot  blaboM.  Pr.  Pm.  gires  *  SUryngt  wythe  mowe  nukynge.  Patm/o, 
valgh ;'  and  *  mowynge  wythe  the  mowthe  :*  and  in  a  note  is  added, '  I  gyue  him  the  best 
tyle  I  can,  and  the  knane  bleareth  his  tonge  at  me,  tinr  la  Umgm.  Palsgr.* 


Blake,  adj.  Of  a  fair,  soft,  yellow  colour  or  tone,  not  so  deep  as 
that  of  fine  bees'-waz :  applied  to  describe  the  colour  of  fine  spring  butter 
or  very  beautiful  cream. 

O.N.UcOr;  XHn.bl*g:  Sw.bUk;  Sw.  D.  bleji:  A.S.  bide;  Dut.  bieA;  Germ,  bltieb 
Pr.  Pm,  *  BUykt  of  colonre.    PaUidw^  subalbtu.' 

*  Ay :  t'  Occam  *s  to'nned  gey  an'  Nakt,  noo  t'  kye  ha'  getten  te  t"  grass  agen.' 

*  As  Uai» 'shutter.' 

The  sense  of  the  word  in  O.  E. — cf.  the  extract  from  Pr,  Pm. — it  direrse  from  ours. 
Comp.  JLoy.ii.  411, 

*  nme  stnnde  he  was  blot:       one  while  he  was  wan. 
And  on  henwe  swiVe  wac  ;*     and  in  hue  exceeding  pale. 
And  again ;  *  Hire  Ueo  Ingon  to  blakum  for  )«  grure  >e  grap  hire,'  StinU  MarbereUt  p.  9 ; 
her  colour  began  to  grow  psUe  for  the  terror  which  seized  her. 

Blane,  v.  n.  (pr.  bleean).    To  become  white,  to  bleach. 

O.  N.  bliihui,  to  grow  or  become  pale  or  white ;  Sw.  bldhia ;  Dan.  bltgne.  These  words 
are  deriratires  from  the  act.  rbs.  blfiija^  Mika,  bUge,  to  bleach,  to  make  white ;  and  Sw. 
bUkmimg  (I  beliere  also  Dan.  bltgning)  is  apfdied  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  our  bUning. 
The  words  in  hct  are  simply  coincident, 

'  Tak'  they  deeas  oot  and  lay  'em  on  t'  geru  t'  blHan* 

Slash,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  splash  with  water,  clean  or  dirty.  2.  To 
splash,  as  water  under  foot,  or  in  puddles  when  trod  in,  and  the  like ;  or 
from  a  pail  or  other  vessel  in  consequence  of  the  ill-regulated  motions  of 
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the  bearer.  3.  To  have  to  do  with  water,  as  the  seaman  has.  4.  To 
blaze  abroad  a  private  matter  by  dealing  with  it  as  a  subject  of  general 
gossip. 

Sw.  and  O.  Sw.  fladta  ;  Dan.  plathht,  to  spbsh  in  or  with  water.  Comp.  the  tliird  mean- 
ing with  the  follnwing  (Wtirsaae.  Afinder  am  d*  DamJtt  og  yordmamdene.  Sic,  p.  149): 
'  Dt  narmeit  E/teriomnun  qfsandann*  Mtrnd,Jor  bvtm  Solivtt  var  en  NtOumbdvrmUghtd, 
maatte  vcdblive  tdelig  at  fiadak*  paa  Si'^en :'  titcnily,  the  descendants  of  luch  men,  for 
whom  a  seafaring  life  vix%  one  of  nature's  cravings,  could  not  but  continue  to  bltuh  upua 
the  »ea. 

I.  T*  bairn 's  blmb'd  ma'  gooan  a'  ower ;  dotty  Lahtle  tHUte  I* 

3.  •  T'  watter  btmbes  i-oi  i*  t'  can.  every  step  thoo  tak$.     It's  ower  fiiU  by  owght.  bairn.' 

*  He  goes  biasbing  about,  plodging  and  ploading  ihroogh  thick  and  thin.*     Wh.  Gl. 

3.  *  "  What  he  has  got  he  has  btashed  for  :"  i.  e.  obtained  by  a  seafaring  life.' 

Again,  in  the  san»c  stiiie; — '  •*  Her  man  may  wed  blasb  :**  spoken  of  a  seaman's  wife, 
one  of  whose  cWef  characteristics  is  extraragance.'     Wb,  GL 

4.  *  She  *s  bin  an'  hlasbed  it  a'  ower.     It 's  toon's  talk  noo.' 

Cf.  3if  hit  dusteff  twuffe.  heo  vlaikcS  water  heron :  and  )if  di»1  of  lihte  houhtes  witidcff 
up  to  swu0e.  flaskic  leares  on  ham  :  Amcr.  Rivflt,  p.  314 — wherein  vlaiken  or  fia%ken  is  almost 
surely  the  same  word  as  plaaka^  pladski. 


Blaah,  sb.     i.  Puddle-water,  very  liquid  mud. 
or  nonsensical  talk. 


a.  Nonsense,  frivolous 


Comp.  Sw.  D.  ptaii,  puddle,  liquid  mud  :  as  also  £.  pUtsh,  and  tptash.     Sec  Slash*  vb. 

I.  *  There 't  bin  a  vast  o'  rain  through  t'  nccght ;  t*  ux)ad  's  all  ir  a  bitub.' 

a.  *  Wheeah  1    It 's  a*  blash*     Nivvcr  heed  ;'  it  ii  all  aoiuemc ;  don'i  yaa  mind  it. 

Blash-kegged,  adj.     With  a  protuberant  stomach ;  dropsical. 

We  have  other  words  which  more  or  Icsk  resemble  tt«gg*d:t.%.  kfid^d.  stuffed  full. 
with  food,  namely ;  kedgins,  food  grnerally ;  kedse-b^y,  a  glutton ;  oajiffy,  irascible, 
'stomachy*:  kegged,  irritated,  provoked,  not  able  to  'stomach*  a  thing; — all  of  which 
more  or  less  imply  the  sense  of  itomaeh^  belly.  O.  N.  ^aggi,  5.  O.  Itagge,  Eng.  icf .  all 
mean  a  smalt  tub  or  cask,  the  leading  idea  in  which  is  prubably  of  something  closed  in  all 
lound :  A.  S.  eafgtan.  There  is.  besides,  the  Welsh  cmtg.  pelvis,  to  which  Ihre  fe«ls 
iiKlincd  tn  refer  kagge.  But  without  ihii,  there  is  little  difBculiy  in  tracing  the  connection 
of  sense  between  keg,  and  belly  or  stnniach :  comp.  pnt-helly,  pod,  tub.  Ace.  all  faintbar 
names  for  the  stomach.  And  thus,  our  present  word  means  simi^y  wattr-htUitd^  <Jt  drop* 
tical;  and  then,  from  the  coincident  fulness  of  siae,  corpulent,  pot-bellied. 

Blashy,  adj.  i.  Rainy,  wet;  as  applied  to  the  weather.  3.  Wcl, 
puddly ;  as  applied  to  the  roads.  3.  Weak,  poor,  water)*,  without  good- 
ness or  strength. 

I .  *  It  *s  bin  straange  an'  hloihy,  all  on,  for  a  Hu  noo ;'  It  has  been  very  rainy  weather  for 
some  time  past. 

3.  '  It 's  htashy  deed,  gannan'  alang  t'  rooads,  sike  weather.' 
3.  '  Putr  bloAy  stuff;*  of  tea,  or  small  beer. 


Blast,  V.  a.    To  blow,  throw  a  current  of  air  upon. 

*  Blast  the  fire  up.* 
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Blate,  adj.    Shy,  baahful,  wanting  boldness. 

O.  N.  blam^,hiaitdr!  S.  Q.  bI6d,  hUSg  (ttid  <^  %  spirit  tomewhat  too  prone  to  tinudity* 
naftet  or  mildnen.  Dm);  Sw.  HU;  Sw.  D.  Umi,  10ft,  weak;  Dan.  hUd:  Oenn.  hlwU» 
wok,  thamrfJM-cd,  baihfiii ;  Swiu  Udd. 

In  QloM.  Rcnurki  opQo  Uithrv,  Xojr.  I.  p.  jaS, 

*  For  ne  fonde  we  na  Uflfcrr ;     for  we  are  no  oowardlier 
>enDe  bcoO  ta  Bnittei ;'  dun  are  the  Britons. 

Sir  F.  Madden  says :  '  In  the  A.  S.  Orosios  this  adj.  is  osed  in  the  cognate  sense  of 
iffanMaft;  and  it  secnu  to  be  alUed  with  the  Isl.  UqyM,  hlautr^  Sc.  hlau:  Comp.  the  use 
of  die  woffd  in  JVortfr.  Ootp.  Matt.  ri.  as :  '  Oif9  6m  tgo  bi6  bUHt,  all  tOn  Uehoma  hiti  lAt ; 
M  Om  tgo  Mf  imbiiik  t  Jt/U  wyrcMdt  biS;*  and  again.  Luke  xi.  34 :  *  Oif  iSin  $go  mildt 
t  hUXk \  bihmt  bitS*  wherein  the  sense  is  coincident  with  that  of  blod,  bl»d,  blautr,  &c 

'He's  ower  Uau  for  owght     T*  lasses  has  t'  kittle  him.' 

Blather,  v.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  talk  fast  and  of  anything  that  comes 
nppennost    3.  To  talk  much  nonsense. 

O.  Sw.  and  Sw.  D.  bladdra,  to  prate,  gossip,  talk  lond  and  fast ;  Germ.  UotfirM,  hladgm, 
piamdtrm;  Swiu  bladtrn;  Sw.  fladdra;  Lat.  bUUtrar*.  Rietz  collates  also  D.  Dial. 
Mo^  blabn;  Eng.  blab  and  brabbU.  Comp.  Pr.  Pm.  *  BltAtryn,  or  spcke  wythe-owte 
resone.'  See  Blather,  which  is  essentially  the  same  word,  onlj  with  a  more  special  appU* 
cation  or  meaning.    Con^i.  also  BUlr. 

X.  ***  How  cam' TOO  t' bear  yon,  Mary?**  *«  Wheeah.  and  Jenny  Deeal,  she  bin  Uoil&srtii' 
H  a'  ower  t'  tooo."  ' 

a.  *  His  dufts  lung  lowse.    He's  alias  Uatbtrmg  and  talking.' 

*  He  *t  a  fond  iSa£€rvC  chap,  dut  yan.' 

Blettr,  V.  n.  To  expose  oneself  to  the  wind,  or  to  the  cold  wind,  thence 
to  cold  generally. 

I  flad  this  word  in  no  collection  with  the  exception  of  Wb.  Ol. ;  but  I  am  assured  by  an 
intdUnt  Craren  woman  that  it  is  current  there  also.  The  second  example  is  given  me  by 
bcr.  TheassociationiswithUarv,tocrywithaIoud,  blatant  noise,  as  in  theft/on  of  a  trumpet. 
Note  abo,  *  Bhrt  signifies  a  roaring  wind  :— '*  hurried  headlong  with  the  S.  West  blore."  ' 
Pr.  Pm^  note  to  '  Bloryyn  or  wepen  (bleren).    P/oro,y7<o.' 

*  They  run  bltarmg  about  without  eidier  hat  or  bonnet.* 

'  Buying  oat  in  £e  cold,  bareheaded  and  with  no  hai^n^.* 

Bleb,  blob,  sb.  i.  A  drop  of  water,  or  of  any  other  and  more  viscid 
fluid,  a.  A  bobble,  on  water  or  other  liquid.  3.  A  blister,  such  as  may 
be  caused  by  a  scald,  an  ill-fitting  shoe,  or  a  tool  on  hands  unused  to 
work. 

Jam.  and  Rich,  both  quote  Skinner's  deriration  of  this  word  from  Germ.  WoAw,  to  swell, 
puff  up.  Mr.  Wedgwood  looks  upon  blab  as  a  radical  syllable  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
'  representing  the  sound  made  by  collision  of  the  wet  lips  in  rapid  talking,*  as  in  Eng.  6/06, 
Dan.  blabbrt,  to  babble,  gabble;  PI.  D.  Uabbem;  G.  plabbtm,  id.,  8cc.;  and  equally 
'  employed  to  signify  the  sound  of  something  wet  or  soft  falling  or  striking  against  anything, 
and  hence  to  designate  the  object  making  such  a  sound ;  a  lump  of  anything  wet  or  soft, 
drop  of  liquid,  bubble,  &c.' 
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l.'AUtb  of  water.'     '  Nose-Uote/ 

a.  *  Soap-£foA«.' 

■  T'  pool  'f  a'  ower  biobt  ;*  from  the  feUing  of  heavy  run-drop*. 

3.  *  He  hannles  '1  tool  agin  he  *ad  bMn  ir  hU  haands.* 

Bleok,  sb.  The  black  substance  or  grease  at  the  axle-tree  of  a  wheel ; 
blackened  oil  or  grease  at  any  centre  of  friction  in  machinery. 

*  Blae,  According  to  Kennett.  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  "  the  greas  taken  off  the  cart-wbeek  or 
ends  of  the  axle-tree,  and  kept  till  it  is  dry,  made  up  in  balls,  with  wfaidt  the  Uyion  nb  and 
blacken  their  thread,  is  called  in  Yorkshire  blak.*' '  Hall.  *  Bitk*  (blecke).  AtramttUtoM,* 
Pr.  Pm. ;  and  in  a  note,  *  Horman  says,  "  Wrytter*s  ynke  shuld  be  finer  than  Uatt^.** 
"  Bleche  for  souters,  atrament  noyr."  Palsg.'  A.S.  M«r,  atramentnmj  O.N.  bUk;  Sw. 
black;  Vzn.blak,id. 

*  Thee  *s  getten  the^sel  a*  clamed  wi'  cart  bltci,  honey  1* 

Blee,  sb.    A  tear. 

This  word  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  written  except  in  Wb,  Qi.  At  least  it 
is  not  in  Jam.,  Hall.,  or  Brockett,  nor  in  any  other  collection  of  local  words,  accessible  to 
vne.  It  is  snrely  connected  with  the  extensive  family  of  words  of  which  hlieam^  to  glitter, 
is  the  A.  S.  representative ;  blieka,  to  glance,  shine,  look,  the  Sw. :  and  thus  there  is  no  real 
difference  between  it  and  bUt  or  Ur,  complexion,  colour. 

'  That  bride  soe  bright  of  Ww.*  Percy's  Fol.  MS.  i.  p.  105. 

Sw.  D,  bUgt  meaning  a  glance  (of  Uie  eye,  namely ;  Sw.  AficA),  and  bearing  in  the  pi. 
the  signification  of  the  eyes  themselves,  gives  us.  together  with  a  singular  approximatioo 
in  sound,  another  and  an  analogous  variation  of  meaning  as  compared  with  O.  E.  bUe  and 
our  own  word.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  illustration  is  in  an  example  given  in  the 
IVb.  Gl.  under  Blink^  which  is  simply  iUick  with  the  *  nasal  inserted*  (Wedgw.),  and  therefore 
closely  related  to  Blee.  The  example  in  question  is,  *  **  She  never  blinked  a  Mm  for  him  ;** 
never  shed  a  tear  for  him.* 

'  '•  A  sau't  W«;"  a  salt  tear.*     Wh.  Gl. 

Blendoom,  sb.  (pr.  blencom).  Wheat  and  lye  mixed;  the  seed 
having  been  mingled  previously  to  sowing. 

Sw.  D.  blandiom,  mixed  rye  and  oats;  Dan.  McwdiorM,  blandmgtkorM,  mesUn;  O.N. 
and  Sw.  blaada,  to  mingle ;  Dan.  Mandt ;  A.  S.  blmtlan.  Sw.  D.  also  has  the  form  karm- 
bland. 

This  is  one  of  the  multitudes  of  purely  Scand.  words  which  still  renuin  in  nse  in  our 
district.     See  also  Blendings.     For  the  composition  with  blmd^  note — 
*  The  teares  he  for  his  master  wept 
Were  blend  water  and  bloude.'     Percy's  Folio  MS.  i.  p.  336. 

Blendings,  sb.    A  mixture  of  peas  and  beans. 

Comp.  Dan.  Handing,  mixture,  a  composition  of  different  materials ;  Sw.  D.  bUsMMirngt 
spring-rye  and  oats  mixed ;  and  blandsOdt  barley  and  oats  mixed.  Another  noteworthy 
application  of  the  word  is  O.  N.  bUndingr,  a  being  of  mixed  blood ;  as,  e.  g.  bom  of  a  TroU 
and  a  human  female.     Sw.  D.  bUningy  the  tame ;  also  any  cross  among  animals. 

Blether,  v.  n.    To  cry  loudly,  like  a  fractious  child. 

The  same  word  as  Blather,  slightly  alicred  in  Pr.,  and  with  this  definite  meaning 
attached  to  it.     Note  Blethering.  %h.  and  pcpl. 
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Btethering,  sb.    Loud,  vulgar  talking. 
BleOkering,  pq)L    Talking  loudly ;  noisy. 

*  "  A  gret  Ut^irmg  chap,  alUys  i'  lome  tow-row  or  ithci  ;**  ilwayi  in  mow  loud,  angry 
iqiiabUe/     Wb,  (^, 

HUnk,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  move  the  eye  involuntarily,  to  wink;  as 
vhen  an  object  suddenfy  comes  near  the  eye.  2,  To  shew  emotion  or 
attest  affection  by  some  (quick)  action  of  the  eye,  3.  To  evade  or 
avoid. 

Sw.  bimhz,  to  twinkle,  blink;  O.  N.  UHa^  to  ihine,  twinkle ;  Dan.  blhth,  hIiUu;  A.  S. 
Uieam;  Germ,  hlickmi  N.S.  hUhm;  Sw.  D.  MOo,  hltka,  bliga.  In  O.N.  augaUik, 
an  instant  of  time,  lit.  tyt-hiinit  E.  'twinkling  of  an  eye';  Sw.  ogonbUck  or  ogomblink; 
O.  amgttMkk ;  the  rapid  or  glancing  motion  of  the  eye  in  winking  or  blinking  is  necetsanly 
inqilied.     Note  the  nslatiTe  fonns  bSik,  blink,  as  in  hraU,  brant,  &c.    Sec  Blee. 

I.  *  T  bairn  *»  a  bauM  lahtle  d»p.    He  nivrer  blimk't  at  t*  flash  nor  t'  thunner-crack.* 

*  **  She  mrrcr  UmJi^t  a  blee  (ot  *m  i"  she  never  shed  a  tear,  or  shewed  any  sign  of  emotion 
at  his  death.*     Wb.  GT. 

The  Lttdg  Ol.  example  is  of  a  woman  who  does  not  *  blmk  her  ce*  at  her  husband's  funeral. 
3.  *  Nobbot  he  diso't  blini  *t ;'  only,  or  provided  he  does  not  evade  it,  get  out  of  it,  escape 
direct  action. 

Bliflh-blaBh,  sb.    Nonsense,  foolish  tittle-tattle. 

Blob,  v,  n.  To  bubble,  to  rise  in  bubbles ;  as  water  in  the  action  of 
boiling,  or  when  anything  is  thrown  in.    See  Blob. 

Blobbing,  sb.    The  rising  of  air-bubbles  on  the  surface  of  liquids.     . 

Blood-boar,  blood-sow,  sb.  A  boar  or  sow  of  the  smoother,  more 
highly-bred  stock  of  swine;  in  opposition  to  the  long-haired,  shaggy 
animal,  of  what  is  called  the  Coarse  or  lArge  Breed. 

Blood-iron,  sb.    A  fleam,  or  lancet  for  bleeding  horses  or  cattle. 

Pf.  Fm.  *  Bloodtyrym,  BUdynge yryn.     Fleosotomivm* 

Blood-stiok,  sb.  A  heavyish  knobbed  staff  or  stick,  used  for  striking 
the  fleam  in  the  operation  of  bleeding  a  horse. 

Bloody,  adj.  Well-bred,  as  to  genealogy ;  having  good  blood  in  its 
Veins,  of  different  kinds  of  stock.  See  Blood-boar.  Comp.  Blood- 
horse. 

*  A  dei^t  fr/oo^^looking  lahtle  meear.* 

*  A  canny  gilt,  enew ;  she  cooms  ov  a  Moody  sort.* 

Blotch,  V.  a.    To  blot ;  as  paper,  or  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

Mr.  Wedgw.  collates  Dut.  plaeke,  pUckt;  Sax.  bleeh,  a  blot,  stain  ;  plaek^papier,  blotting- 
paper;  A.  S.  blacOy  a  discoloured  spot  on  the  skin,  blatch  or  blotch.  Comp.  Sw.  D.  blagOt 
to  smear,  bedaub ;  blagt,  a  spot  or  lump  of  wet  filth :  en  star  blage  pa  golUt :  a  great  blotch 
(of  wet  dirt)  on  the  floor.  Illustrative  of  Mr.  Wedgwood's  remark,  that  *  the  word  blot 
arises  from  an  attempt  to  represent  the  sound  of  a  drop  of  liquid  or  portion  of  something  wet 
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or  soft  failing  on  the  ground,'  blaga  has  the  second  meaning  of  to  thrash,  to  ovenvhefan  with 
binwt :  while  blakn  meanft  both  to  strike,  strike  so  that  the  blows  resound,  and  to  pour  down 
with  rain ;  da  blakar  torn  bimlen  ifort  opptn  :  it  blotches  down  as  if  the  hcaren*  were  opca. 

Blotch-paper,  sb.     Blotting-paper. 

Blue-flint,  sb.  The  local  name  for  the  whinstonc  or  basalt  derived 
from  the  basaltic  dike  which  runs  across  the  N.  Riding  from  out  of  Dur- 
ham, in  a  direction  southerly  of  east.  It  is  extensively  raised  in  many 
places  to  be  used  as  Head-metal,  alike  for  home  use  and  export  See 
also  White-flint. 

Blunder,  v.  a.  i .  To  disturb  water  or  other  liquid  so  as  to  render  it 
turbid  or  muddy.  2.  To  derange  the  works  of  a  lock,  so  that  it  refuses 
to  act 

Rich,  gives  the  derintion  of  this  word  u  '  from  Uom,  the  pret.  of  A.  S.  Uumon,  to  oome 
to  a  stop ;  and  to  blunder  is  said  to  be  '  to  act  like  one  whose  faculties  halt,  or  come  to  a  slop.' 
Mr.  Wedgw,,  however,  regards  the  *  original  meaning  of  blunder  to  be  to  dabble  in  water.* 
and  itself  to  be,  *  a  nasal  fnrtn  of  such  words  as  blather,  blutter,  bluiter;  all  representing  the 
agitation  of  liquids;  and  then  gcneraUy  idle  talk.  Dan.  pludder,  earth  and  water  mixed 
tugelher,  puddle,  idle  talk  ;  pluddre,  to  dabble  in  the  mud,  to  puddle,  llicn  with  the  nasal, 
to  blunder  water,  and  metaphorically,  blunder,  confusion,  trouble.'  Comp.  '  To  ihnfilc  and 
digress,  so  as  by  any  means  whatsoever  to  blunder  an  adversary.'  Dillon,  quoted  by  Rich, 
*  Noe.  I  shalle  make  ye  itille  as  stone  begynnar  of  blunder  t 

1  shalle  bete  the  bak  and  bone,  and  breke  allc  in  sunder, 

7\>vfnel.  Myst.  p.  30  ; 
where  the  blunder  referred  to  U  the  confusioo  ind  troable  occuioocd  by  his  wife's  dispa- 
tatious,  mntrtirying  spirit  of  opposition. 

I .  *  M  oother.  t'  bairns  ha  bin  an*  blundered  t*  witter,  while  its  a'  's  thick  is  sots ;'  ill 
a  puddle  together. 

3.  •  Tak'  heed,  bd,  or  theeH  blumUr  t'  k>ck  wi'  thor  lud  kiyi.* 

Blur,  V.  a.     To  blot,  to  smear. 

Mr.  Wedgw.  looks  upon  blur  and  blear  in  the  expression  '  to  blear  one's  eye*  (of  freqocat 
UK  iu  Chauco ;  for  insUace,  Repe't  Tale,  939, 

*  They  wenin  that  no  man  mowe  thesn  begylc ; 
But  by  my  thrift  yet  shall  I  blere  their  eye.*) 

as  identical ;  and  in  a  passare  which  be  requotes  front  Rich.,  the  expresston  of  *  eyes  blurred 
with  the  darkness  of  vices  occurs.  *  In  this  tense,'  he  adds, '  it  agrees  with  Bav.  plerrem, 
a  blotch,  a  diK-olourcd  spot  on  the  skin.*  Still,  collating  Dut.  blader,  blaere;  ader,  aere, 
car  of  com ;  Eng.  slubber,  slur ;  he  thinks  tt  probable  that  '  blur  may  be  from  bludder, 
blutber,  blubber,  to  nuke  a  nnise  with  the  mr>uih,  disfigiire  with  crying;  biuier,  to  bkrti 
dirty,  blubber.*  Hut  assuming  blur  and  blear  to  be.  at  least,  diiferent  forms  of  the  same 
word,  I  think  I  would  ratlier  connect  it  with  bladder,  blader,  blaert,  which  I  take  to  be 
cognate  with  flerren — an  idea  suggested  by  blowre,  Toumel.  My»t.  p.  6i,  where  the  reference 
is  to  the  league  of  blaitis  and  boils : — 

•  For  we  fare  wars  than  ever  we  fowre  (Cared)  ; 
Grete  loppys  over  all  this  land  they  Ay ; 

And  whrre  thay  byte  thay  make  grete  blotnt. 
And  in  every  p4ace  ourc  bcsics  dcde  ly.' 
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Here  hbmn  k  dearly  cqrifilaot  to  swdled  or  inflated  ipoti  or  tumoort— ^  t  boll  breaking 
forth  vith  Mains  v^oa  man  tad  «poa  beut ;'  and  its  rdatiomhip  most  study  be  with  iUun, 
Vaddar,  rather  than  with  ifattr,  NMUbr,  Umbbtr,  Cf.  N.  S.  bUddtr;  Dan.  Man;  N.  hUara  ; 
O.  Sw.  hUedra :  the  origin  of  tht  ftadly  of  words  betng  O.  H.  O.  bU^foii,  O.  hlahm^  to 
inflate  render  turgid.  Rietx. 

Wxxr,  sb.  X.  A  blot,  a  smear,  t.  The  same,  metaphorically;  Le.  the 
blot  or  stain  left  on  one's  character  by  misconduct 

I.  '  Thee's  getten  a  bba-  i*  tha'  boik,  JOaony.* 

9.  '  HeU  niTTer  cast  t'  wyte  on  it:  It  has  left  a  Mir  blvr  ahint  it;'  he  will  always  be 
blamed  for  that.     It  has  left  a  sad  btot  on  his  character. 

JBtorred,  pcpL    Stained  or  blemished,  metaphorically. 

'  He  'a  getten  a  sairly-Uwrwrf  neeam  wir  it.'     Wh  Qi, 

Btnrt,  V.  a.  i.  To  speak  in  jerks,  or  bit  by  bit,  without  connection 
or  coherency,  a.  To  speak — not  so  much,  inconsiderately,  as — by  con- 
straint of  a  sudden  impulse :  one,  perhaps,  which  gathers  force  until  it 
becomes  overpowering ;  as  in  the  case  of  an  impulsive,  excitable  man,  or 
of  one  who  longs  to  speak  but  is  held  back  by  considerations  of  timidity 
or  shame,  and  the  like. 

*  Rdated  to  A/iiMir,  Uuddir,  as  aplirt  to  ^uiHr'  Wedgw ;  and  u  Jlirt  or  Jltirt  to 
/■iMr.ftc. 

J.  ***ThenhetelIedyoQaIl?'*     "Aye;  he  6/w«Af  it  all  oot.  bit  by  bit."' 
s.  *  A  windy  chap,  blurting  *%  tales  oot,  all  ower  t'  toon.' 

*  Blurt  it  out,  man,  and  ha  don'  wi'  't  ;*  to  a  person  Icmging  to  tell  or  say  something,  but, 
with  some  motive  of  relnctancy  creating  a  difficulty  of  ^}eakiQg,  which  can  only  be  over- 
come after  a  long  struggle  or  by  some  overpowering  impulse.  Lndt  Ol.  quotes  *  He  does 
Dowt  but  blurt,'  of  one  who  speaks  abruptly  '  without  either  sense  or  argument  in  what  he 
sa3rs.'  Perhaps  it  i»  an  accommodation  of  this  sense — not  in  use  here,  I  believe — which 
brings  in  the  meaning  given  by  Brock.,  *  to  cry,  to  make  a  sudden  indistinct  m  unpleasant 


Bhisfcezy,  adj.  Boisterously  windy.  Applied  when  the  wind  is  very 
high,  but  not  amounting  to  a  regular  gale,  and,  instead  of  howling  or 
roaring,  comes  in  loud  rattling  blasts. 

'  ••  Very  windy  to-day,  WUly.  Are  your  corn-pikes  safe?"  *•  Aye,  't  's  hluUtry.  Bat 
Ah  dean't  think  there 's  cnew  t'  raffle  t'  thack  mich  ;'* '  to  disturb  or  derange  the  thatching 
of  the  stacks. 

Blntherment,.  sb.  Dirt  of  an  adhesive  or  tmctuous  description; 
mud,  slime. 

A  word  whidi  belongs  to  the  same  stodr  as  hluHr  in  Hall.,  *  to  blot,  to  dirty,  to  blubber  ;* 
and  hluddtr,  biuthtr,  in  Jam.,  *  to  blot  paper  in  writing,  to  disfigure  any  writing,  to  disfigure 
the  &ce  with  weeping,  See.'  I  do  not  find  it  in  any  Yorkshire  collection  of  words  except 
the  Wb,  GL;  but  it  is  freely  current  in  Qcvel. 

Bodden,  p.  p.  of  to  Bide, 
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Boden,  bodden,  p.  p.  of  to  Bid. 

Bog,  sb.  A  puffy  swelling ;  a  tumour  that  yields  easily  to  pressure, 
rising  again  on  its  removal. 

*  Puir  lahtle  thing  I  It»  head 's  all  W  i  bog;'  of  a  diUd  born  with  great  difliculiy,  and 
one  side  of  whose  head  was,  from  the  force  necessarily  employed,  in  a  state  of  *oft,  puffy 
iwetling. 

Comp.  *  Boggytcb*,  boggisshc.     Twmidus.'     Pr.  Pm. 

Boggart,  sb.    A  hobgoblin,  a  sprite.    See  Boggle. 

Boggle,  bogle,  sb.     A  goblin,  or  sprite;  a  malevolent  being  of  the 

supernatural  order, 

WeUh  bwg,  bufgwl.  Conip.  O.N.  ptthi,  an  crH  spirit;  pttkr^  »  bugbear,  terrific  object — 
sometimes,  at  least,  of  the  supernatural  order ;  S.  G.  puke,  the  devil,  a  dzmon.  Jam., 
who  spells  the  word  hogU  or  bogUl,  gives  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  as  '  i.  A  spectre, 
a  hobgoblin,  2,  A  scarecrow,  a  bugtwar.'  Comp.  our  Flar-boggle.  The  other  Glos- 
saries, generally  speaking,  are  indeHnite  in  their  explanations.  Thus  HalL  gives  *  a  ghoct, 
a  goblin  ;*  Brock.  '  a  spectre  or  ghost  ;*  twtdi  01.  '  a  goblin,  generally  supposed  to  be  of 
a  sable  complexion;*  2ud  Wb.  Qi.  *a  fearful  object,  a  hobgoblin.'  I  believe  the  true 
idea  of  the  word  is  that  of  a  bugbear ;  some  fearful  or  horribte,  but  indefinite,  object  of 
terror ;  a  goblin  frighttul  to  behold,  and  equal!}-  malevolent ;  to  the  aitiie  exclusion  of  tlie 
senses,  sprite,  and  ghost  or  spirit  of  a  deceased  person. 

Comp.  *  Rvggt,  or  buglarde,  Mavna,  Ductus.*  Pr.  Pm.  Also,  '  Higins,  in  his  veisioa 
of  Junius*  Nomenclator,  1585,  renders  "  Umttrtt  noetumi,  hobgoblins  or  night-walking 
Spirits,  blacke  bugs.  Tcrriculamentum.  a  scarebug,  a  bulbcgger,  a  tight  that  fraycth  and 
frighteth  **  '  That  the  belief  in  Bogles  or  Bcggarta  was  once  very  prevalent  in  the 
district  might  be  inferred,  if  there  were  no  other  means  of  knowing,  from  the  many  local 
names  involving  the  word  Boggle  ;  c.  g.  Bogglt-houu,  Bogglt-ivooa^  &c. 

Boggle,  V.  n.  To  start,  or  shy,  or  swerve ;  applied  to  a  horse  which 
is  startled  by  some  means  and  starts  away  from  the  object  of  alarm. 

Derived  directly  from  the  sb.  Bogglo.     See  Wedgw,  in  v. 

B0U7,  sb.  Properly,  food  prepared  specially  for  an  infant's  use  ;  milk, 
with  soft  bread  crumbled  fine  or  biscuit  broken  up  and  powdered,  boiled 
in  it.  Applied  also  to  any  food  similarly  prepared  and  intended  for 
children's  sustenance. 

Bolden,  v. n.  (pr.  bowden).     To  shew  courage;  or  rather,  perhaps^ 

to  lake  courage,  so  as  to  play  a  bold  part 

This  $ctm§  to  be  not  so  much  an  acconunodalion  of  seme  from  the  archaic  vb.  bolJ, 
10  make  bold,  encourage  (cf.  'to  balden  Hne  leodeii,*  Lay.  i.  187;  '  urc  Louerd  bddcS 
ham.*  Amer.  Rholi.  p.  162)  as  a  reflcctiTC  rb.  proper — I  make  myself  bold — and,  at  nch. 
curious  in  its  analngies  to  Northern  forms. 

■  BottnUn  tiv  *cr,  Ud !     Faint  heart  nivvcr  wan  fair  laadv.* 

*  He  bowdmed  oop  te  't  beeast,  agin  he  'd  bin  a  man  :  pawky  lahtle  chap !  * 

Bolder,  sb.     A  loud,  resonant  noise,  or  report. 

Sw.  builra,  to  nuke  a  noise;  O.N.  l^ia  (imp.  buld$).     Comp.  buUtr,  itiepitus,  which 
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is  almoft  ufentical  with  oar  word,  and  expreues  the  loud  sounds  ffiven  out  under  heavy 
Uows  kid  on  a  resofiant  body,  C<Hnp.  also  Germ.  poUmm,  to  give  a  loud  or  resonant  noise ; 
Dan.  btddir^  noise,  crash,  uproar,  &c. 

Bolders,  boulders,  sb.  Rounded  stones  of  large  size,  owing  their 
form  to  the  action  of  water. 

O.  N.  irflia,  to  loQ  orer  and  orer ;  iotfr,  a  globe  or  sphere-shaped  body,  as  produced  by 
rolling  OTcr  and  orer ;  Dan.  bdd.  Sw.  D.  gives  buiUr~$tn^  a  deuched  mass  of  stone ;  in 
opposition  to  the  word  kh^ptr-tttn,  which  is  equivalent  to  our  Oobble-Bteeaa :  and  also, 
as  oc^;nate  with  it,  btdUr-vrttr^  the  g^obe^ower  {TroUiut  Europaus). 

Bolk,  V.  n.  (pr.  boak  or  booak).  x.  To  retch,  strain  to  vomit,  with 
the  usual  sound  implied.  2.  To  feel  the  sensation  of  being  about  to 
vomit 

A.S.  iioXnn,  to  belch;  Fris.  balijt;  also  sb.  balc^  a  belch;  Pr.  Pm.  * Boikyn.  Rudo^ 
tnclOt  firnvo.'  Brock,  gives  '  to  beldi'  as  one  of  the  meanings  of  bokt,  bonk ;  tlwse  being  in 
Act  mefdy  |riuuictic  fonns  of  O.  £.  frott : — 

*  He  bigan  Benedidte  with  a  bolk.'    P,  PL  p  100. 

*  I  ihal  bolit  out  hid  thingos  fro*  makyng  of  the  world.'     Matt.  xiii.  35  ;  Wyd.  Vin. 
The  usage  in  this  pauage  almost  presents  a  transitional  sense  between  to  belch  and  to 

vomit. 

Boll,  sb.  The  trunk  of  a  tree ;  that  part  which  lies  between  the  roots 
and  the  head  or  branches. 

0.  N.  bolr;  S.  G.  M;  Sw.  D.  60/;  exactly  coincident  in  meaning  with  each  other  and 
with  our  word. 

BtiLta,  sb.  Narrow  passages,  rather  than  streets,  between  houses  in 
certain  Yorkshire  towns,  possibly  arched  over  in  places. 

The  meaiung  of  this  word  is  probably  an  accommodation  of  the  derived  sense  of  E.  bolt 
implied  in  its  application  to  an  arrow,  &c., — something  long  and  narrow.  Cknnpare  the 
sense  when  the  word  means  '  a  narrow  piece  of  stuff ;'  or  again,  when  it  means  *  a  single 
width  of  doth.' 

Bondsman,  sb.    A  surety,  one  who  gives  security  for  another. 

*  What  *s  thou  to  be  surveyor,  Oeorge  ?    An'  wheea  '1  tha'  bon's-man^  man  V 

Bonny,  adj.  z.  Fair  to  look  at,  handsome,  fine,  beautiful;  applied 
either  to  persons  or  things.  2.  Well-pleasing,  causing  delight.  3.  Simply 
an  augmentative  added  to  words  denoting  size,  quality,  &c.  4.  Used  with 
a  strongly  ironical  sense. 

Cf.  Sw.  D.  from/,  htmntt  high'^pirited,  jolly :  with  which  Dean  Rietz  coUatei  our  word. 

1.  *AI  what  bonny  daesl'  *A  bonny  lajitle  chap.'  *  A  bonny  spot.'  *  Bonny  is,  at 
bonny  dis.'     Wb.  Ol. 

3.  *  Thoo  's  a  bonny  bairn :  thee 's  deean  weel.' 

Cf.    *  He  laughed  the  bony  Child  to  scome 

that  was  the  bonny  Lord  of  leame.'    Percy's  Fd.  MS.  1. 187. 

3.  *  **  Ay,  he  *s  a  bonny  bouk ;"  he 's  of  a  very  considenble  size.'     Wb.  Gt. 
• "  How  far  is  it  to  Whitby,  ray  man  ?"     "  Eh  I  it 's  a  6o«ny  bit  yet."  * 

4.  •  A  boni^  mess.'     *  Bonny  deed,  for  seear  !*     *  A  bonny  to  do,*  &c. 
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Bonnyish,  adj.  Able  to  bear  inspection ;  good  in  qUality  or  fair  Co 
look  al. 

'  "  Vou  have  tome  good  sheep  there,  Joseph."     "  Ay  ;  ihae  'j  a  boNnyiii  lot  o'  yowj."  ' 

Boon,  sb.  A  stated  service  rendered  by  the  tenant  to  his  landlord, 
without  remuneration. 

Boon,  V.  n.  To  render  the  services  implied  in  the  sb.  Boon.  See 
Boon- days. 

Boon-days,  sb.  The  days  on  which  the  tenants  are  bound  to  render 
the  stated  unpaid-for  service,  or  Boon,  to  their  tandlords.  Brock,  states 
that  large  '  quantities  of  land  in  the  Northern  counties  arc  held  under 
lords  of  manors  by  customary  tenure,  subject  to  the  payment  of  fines  and 
heriois,  and  the  performance  of  various  dudes  and  services  on  the  boon- 
days* 

S.  O.  Mn ;  O.  N.  Mm  ;  Dan.  httn ;  A.  S.  Un.  The  classical  word  boon  U  rightly  defined 
by  Rich,  is  some  *  good  or  beoe6t  either  asked  or  granted.'  The  original  meaning  of  each 
of  the  above-given  etymons  ii  •  prayer,  entreaty,  or  request.  Thciicc  it  passes  to  the  thing 
prayed  or  requested,  and  thence  to  the  »amc  as  obtaluciL  But  iu  mcdiirva]  wrritirtgt,  says 
Ihrc,  W«  stands  for  something  rendered  in  the  way  of  payment  or  tribute,  as  if  whal  was  in 
itself  distasteful  would  be  rendered  less  m>  by  the  term  employed  to  dc4cribe  it.  This,  he 
says,  was  probably  only  the  adoption  of  an  ancient  German  uuge,  under  which  payments  of 
this  kind  were  termed  brdlr — *  scilicet  prccct  crani,  led  qutbus  contradici  non  posset,  ttt  ait 
Tacitus,' — requests  there  was  not  much  optioo  about  declining.  Tlic  historian  thus  qttotrd 
states.  Germ.  cap.  xt.,  that  it  was  customary  among  the  tribes  occupying  that  country  for 
each  man  to  present  to  his  chieftain  gratuitous  offerings  of  produce,  whether  arisuig  from 
live-stock  or  land,  which,  though  purely  honorary  in  one  sense,  were  still,  in  another  scnie. 
compuUory,  as  meeting  a  case  of  necessity.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  as  connecting 
these  nicUixval  600/11,  or  quasi-gratuitous  subsidies,  more  closely  with  our  usage,  that  ill 
another  place  Ihre  shews  tliat  while  the  word  bond*  originally  meant  one  who  h^d  land  of 
his  own  right  (O.  N.  buandi,  boanSt  occupier  ;  and  therefore  owner  or  possessor),  yd 
when  the  distinctions  of  r&nk  implied  in  tilks  of  nobility,  &c.  were  introduced,  the  bwdt 
always— what  the  nobles  did  not — paid  some  kind  of  acknowledgment,  in  kind  or  othcr> 
wise,  for  the  land  he  held :  and.  finally,  by  a  further  change  in  the  same  direction,  the  OMBM 
cune  to  imply  any  occupier  whatever,  whether  he  farmed  his  own  land  or  another\  whose 
tenure  depended  on  rendering  the  specified  acknowledgment.  The  ancient  Gcrnun  custom  ; 
the  mcdizral  Northern  usage,  with  its  cuphuistic  6^ ;  and  the  progressive  changes  o(  stattu 
&c.  in  the  bondt,  but  always  with  the  60011  to  be  rendered  by  liim  prominent  m  the  fore- 
ground, coupled  with  what  Brock,  says. — are  a  pertinent  comment  on  the  CIcvd.  word 
before  us.  Comp.  the  LiiKolnfh.  use  of  the  words : — Boon,  to  repair  the  higliway  ;  boanimg, 
carriage  of  materials  for  repairing  roads  ;  b<iOH-maiier,  the  surveyor  of  highways. 

Bore-tree,  bur-tree,  sb.  (pr.  bottr>').    The  common  elder  (Samhucut 

ml^ra). 

The  prefix  in  this  word  must  necessarily  be  a  noun,  and  the  word  itself  is  probably  of 
Scaiid.  descent.  The  A.  S.  name  is  tlttH  or  tftam;  N.  S.  tUmm:  Germ,  hoiundir,  bolider; 
Dan.  bytd:  Sw  D.  and  N.  byll,  Su. ;  all  of  these  names  signifying  the  hole-,  or  hoUow-irte. 
The  d!rr  iu  the  Eng.  and  Germ,  names  is  tret.  Sec  Wcdgw.    Probably,  then,  Bora-troe  may 
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be  Old  Danish  in  arigiOt  from  O.  N.  bdra,  a  hole,  a  boring.  In  ScotUnd,  howerer,  the  fonns 
boiM-^rtt,  btm-trm,  preraO  as  well  at  bour-tnt^  bur-tm ;  and  for  the  former  element  lee 
Bun,  which  is  A.  S. 

Botoh,  sb.    A  bungling  or  inexpert  mender,  a  cobbler. 

To  houht  to  TQiair  in  the  way  of  adding  a  new  piece ;  a  hotcb,  the  piece  so  added,  pro- 
babljr  proceed  finon  the  A.  S.  hdt^  Mt*.  Corop.  O.  H.  G.  puoxan.  Germ,  butzen,  to  patch, 
mcod.  Sw.  hot,  b^,  as  wdl  as  the  A.  S.  words,  imi^y  the  idea  of  repair  by  the  addition  of 
new  materials  to  the  old,  and  the  cognate  vb.  is  used  in  the  sense  of  mending,  both  in 
reH>cct  of  dodies  and  of  nets ;  boia  U<edtr  and  bota  ruei.  In  our  instance,  the  invidious 
sense  which  iQodem  usage  has  pat  upon  the  word  is  transferred  from  the  action  and  ito 
subject  to  the  agent.     Mr.  Wedgwood's  view  of  the  formation  of  the  word  is  different. 

*  He 's  nobbnt  an  aud  botch.     He 's  mair  lafak  t*  mar  an  t'  mend.* 

Botohat,  sb.  A  species  of  fermented  drink  made  from  the  last  drain- 
ings  or  washings  of  impure  honey  obtained  from  the  wax  of  the  combs ; 
weak  hopey-beer,  rather  than  mead. 

This  wofd  Appcan  under  almost  as  many  different  forms  as  Barftun :  e.  g.  bragwort, 
hraggHf  bragot,  brotcbttt  brotebtrt;  all  of  which,  as  well  as  our  word,  by  metathesis 
and  ctmsequent  change  of  sound,  come  from  the  Welsh  bragodlyn,  spiced  wort,  as  it 
from  brag^  malt. 

*  Her  mouth  was  swete  as  broMt  or  the  meth. 
Or  horde  of  applis  layd  in  hay  or  heth.'     MUltr'i  TaU,  I  j}. 

Botherment,  sb.    Trouble,  difficulty. 

*  Fdks  sez  there  *s  boun  t*  be  a  t»t  iv  a  bodMrmmt  about  thae  intaks.* 

Boiik,  bu%  sb.    The  Clevel.  form  of  E.  bulk. 

*  Thae  tweca's  about  t*  seeam  hu^b.' 

BotUe,  sb.  A  bimdle ;  of  hay,  straw,  Breokens,  &c.  A  Bottle  is  a 
bundle  wisped  up ;  a  Batten  a  bound  bundle. 

Pr,  Pm.  •  Boltli*  of  hey.  Fmi/aseiM.'  *  Bret,  bdtel  fotm.  Fr.  bottl,  boteau^  the  dimi- 
nutive of  bottt,  a  bunch ;  bottt  dt  foin,  a  wisp  of  hay ;  Gael,  boittal,  boitean,  a  bundle  of 
hay  or  straw.'  Wedgw.  *  BotiU.  A  bondle,  applied  to  hay,  straw,  and  rushes.'  Lin~ 
eolni.  OL 

Botton,  sb.  The  deepest  portion  of  a  valley ;  that  part  of  the  dale  in 
which  the  containing  bardis  rise  to  their  full  height  with  the  most  rapid 
and  continuous  slope. 

O.  N.  bolHt  a  bottom,  a  depth,  and  O.  Sw.  botlHy  are  similarly  applied.  In  both  branches 
of  Ae  language  the  word  is  employed  to  denote  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  sea : 
NorrholtM,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  ^ardar-botn,  a  deep  or  inland  bay.  But  besides  this,  the 
Old  Northmen  seem  to  have  applied  the  word  precisely  as  it  is  locally  applied  in  Cleveland. 
Thus,  Hald.  gives  doMmtn^  intima  pars  vallis,  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  dale ;  i.  e.,  says 
the  Danish  translation,  where  it  is  most  shut  in ;  which  is  exactly  descriptive  of  that  portion 
of  Danby  Dale  which  is  called  Danby-Botton.  Also  the  word  before  datt-botn  is  dal^mynni, 
the  opening  or  mouth  of  a  valley  or  dale,  whitfh  answers  exactly  to  our  Dale-Bnd. 

*  At  a  little  distance  towards  the  South,  lies  the  township  of  Qreenhowe,  a  part  of  which, 
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significantly  caUed  Greenhowe-Bottom' — written  cotrectly,  it  would  be  Bottom — *  is  a  nanow 
seclnded  rale,  so  deeply  intrenched  with  moantains  that  here  (like  some  parts  of  Borrowdale 
in  Cmnberland)  in  the  depth  of  winter  the  sun  never  shines/    Graves,  Hut.  q^  CUmdamd, 

P-254- 

BoTU,  bound,  adj.  Under  compulsion,  whether  moral  or  otherwise 
arising.     The  word  always  implies  a  kind  of  necessity  of  action. 

O.  N,  bundimt  (p.  p.  of  binda).  The  phrase  bundum  sIo/mx,  tmder  constraint  from  &te, 
afibrds  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the  original  word  in  a  strictly  analogous  sense.  The  S.  G. 
word  binda,  in  its  forenuc  sense. — to  give  force  to,  or  render  binding — approadics  the  same 
usage,  as  also  our  modem  technical  word  bound:  e.  g.  *  bound  to  keep  the  peace/  *  bound 
under  a  penalty.*  &c. 

* "  Dir  'ee  think  at  he  11  stand  til  it  ?"  "  Aye,  he 's  from  t'  dee  't,  noo,  onnyways.** ' 

*  He  *s  frovn  t'  gan  ;*  he  is  obliged  to  go  ;  has  no  choice  abont  it.     Comp  Tied. 

* "  You  Ml  never  do  such  a  thing  as  tlut,  JosejA  ?  "  **  Ah  wadn  't  wivoot  Ah  wur  boumd. 
It  *s  nane  o'  ma'  ain  latin'."  ' 

In  the  following  extract,  Percy's  Fol.  MS,  i.  p.  az8,  both  our  present  word  boim,  and  a 
vb.  cofmate  with  boun,  ready,  prepared,  occur. 

*  Then  the  king  called  a  earle  .... 
he  bad  buske  him  &  bowne  him :  to  goe  on  his  message ; 
then  that  knight  fuU  courteouslye  kneeled  to  the  ground, 
sales,  **  I  am  bound  to  goe  as  ye  me  bidd  wold."  ' 

■  BouOy  adj.    Ready,  prepared,  on  the  point  of  doing  any  given 
action. 

O.  N.  bdinn  (p.  p.  of  frfia,  to  make  ready,  to  equip)  is  of  continual  use  in  precisely  the 
same  sense :  see  also  albuinn,  tiUmmy  omnino  paratns :  Hald.  Comp.  likewise  Sw.  nd!r-> 
frora,  fitly  prepared  ;  farboen,  ready  to  set  out  on  a  journey,  &c. 

*  Ah  lays  there  '*  boun  t'  be  a  wedd'n  t'  moom.' 

*  It 's  froun  t'  raan  afore  it 's  lang/ 

*  Ah 's  boun  for  oflf  a  bit ;'  or,  *  Ah 's  froim  off  for  a  bit ;'  I  am  going  away  for  a  little 
while. 

*  Ah 's  froiM  for  Cass'iton  hirings ;'  Castleton  statute  fair. 
Comp.  the  following  extracts : — 

*  Abraham.     Luke  thou  be  frowit; 

For  certan,  son,  tfai  self  and  I, 

We  two  must  now  wcynd  fiinhe  of  towne 

In  far  country  to  sacrifie.'     ToumeL  Myst.  p.  38. 

'  Says,  Lady,  lie  ryde  into  yonder  towne 

&  see  wedier  your  friends  be  boumt'     Percy's  Fvi,  MS.  I .  p.  76. 
*  Lords  and  ladyes  of  the  best, 

They  busked  and  made  them  bourne'     lb.  p. 91. 

Bounder,  sb.  The  impact,  more  or  less  forceful,  of  a  weighty  and 
not  inelastic  substance  or  object,  on  a  solid  surface ;  of  a  wall,  e.  g.,  or 
a  pavement,  or  the  hard  earUi.     Cf.  E.  bounds  rebound. 

*  "  It  fell  with  a  great  bounder;^'  fell  heavily  and  rebounded.'     Wb,  Gl. 

Bounders,  bounda,  sb.  i.  Limits,  boundaries;  the  line  between  one 
property,  or  manor,  and  another,  whether  defined  (as  by  a  wall,  or  fence, 
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or  water-course),  or  undefined,  as  on  the  moor  or  common,  between  the 
several  boundary-marks,  Mere-stonea,  or  Boimders.  2.  Mere-stones  or 
boundary-marks,  consisting  sometimes  of  natural  objects,  more  usually 
of  single  upright  stones,  or  piles  of  stones — Steean-nudu — set  up  on 
the  boundary-line. 

Cf.  A.  S.  pyndtm,  to  shut  in,  or  encloie.  Mr.  Wedgw.  refcn  the  word  to  the  *  Celtic  root 
horn,  hum^  a  stock,  bottom,  root,'  and  collates  *  Bret.  fm»-froMR,  a  boundary-^tone ;  6ofWMtii,  to 
set  bounds,  to  fix  limits.* 

I.  *  Botmdan  or  limits  of  the  said  manor/    PeranA.  o/Danby  Manor,  1577. 

*  A  Tiew  and  perambnladon  of  the  Hmits  and  bounds  of  Danby,  &c.'     Id,  1 750. 

*  The  names  of  those  who  rid  the  boundtrt*    Id. 

a.  *  B7  the  antient  marks,  mere-stones  and  bounds*    Id. 

■  The  6oMufrrs,  upon  some  certaine  day,  once  in  the  year,  yearly,  are  to  be  viewed  and 
perused.'    Id.  1577. 

Bonnd0r-marlcsy  bonnder-steeanfi,  bouxLder-8toui>s,  sb.  Upright 
stones,  specially  set,  or  other  objects  serving  to  mark  the  limits  or 
boundaries  of  any  manor  or  manors. 

*  The  exact  distance  between  each  boimdtr-mark  and  other.'    Peramh.  Danby,  1666. 

BoojByy  bowsy.  Plump,  lull  of  flesh,  Falstafif-like.  Hall,  says, 
'  bloated  by  drinking.' 

Hald.  gires  6iissa,  a  fleshy,  well-fed  female.  Oerm.  bausrback  is  plump-checked  ;  buyu 
.is,  in  Dutch,  *  a  ci^  with  two  handles,  which  on  account  of  its  size  is  taken  up  and  set  down 
with  both  hands.*  Comp.  also  bois,  a  hollow  vessel ;  Fr.  buss»,  boss*^  a  cask,  and  Sw.  D. 
pysa,  Sw.  pUa,  to  sweD  up,  rise,  as  leavened  dough  does ;  E.  Dial,  bawtin^  large,  unwieldy, 
swollen ;  as  well  as  £.  bon,  bossy,  &c. 

BoWy  sb.  A  semicircular  hoop  or  handle  to  anything ;  as  a  basket  or 
Seattle,  a  Bacfcstone,  a  pail.  Also,  in  the  pL;  the  hoops  on  which  the 
tilt  of  a  wagon  or  cart  is  supported. 

A.S.  boga,  a  bow,  an  arch;  O.N.  bogi;  Sw.  bog*;  Dan.  but;  Germ.  bug. 

Bow-bridge,  sb.  A  high-pitched,  one-arched  bridge,  of  which  there 
are  still  several  in  the  district,  all  of  them  ancient. 

Stratford  is  the  last  village  in  Essex  on  the  great  London  road,  and  is  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Lea  where  it  is  aoued  by  Bow-bridge,  said  to  have  been  the  first  arched-bowed 
bridge  in  England.  Stowe,  speaking  of  this  bridge,  says  Matilda,  queen  to  Hemy  I,  *  caused 
two  stone  bridges  to  be  build«l,  of  the  which,  one  was  situated  over  Lue  at  the  head  of  the 
town  of  Stratford,  now  called  Bow,  because  the  bridge  was  arched  like  a  bow.  A  rare  jnece 
of  work :  for  before  that  time  the  like  had  never  been  seen  in  England.' 

Bovdyldte,  sb.  A  forward  or  impudent  child:  one  who  absurdly 
affects  the  air  and  manners  of  those  older  than  himself. 

Brodc.  gives  as  the  definition  of  this  word  *  a  contemptuous  name  for  a  mischievous  child, 
an  insignificant  or  corpulent  person.'    The  latter  part  of  the  definition  is  probably  the 
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original  meaning  of  the  word,  from  bounds  in  the  sense  of  curved  or  arched,  and  liiu^ 
the  belly  or  stomach.  And  from  this  meaning  the  transition  in  idea  to  that  of  cootcmptible, 
or  of  an  object  to  be  scorned  or  slighted,  is  easy.  And  thus  probably  orij^ioates  the  signifi- 
cation given  in  the  definition  quoted  above,  and  also  implied  in  our  word. 

*  A  saucy  bowdikiu  lad.'     Wh.  Ol. 

Bowkers.    An  interjection,  expressive  of  surprise. 

Brack,  pret  of  to  Breke. 

Braoken-olook,  sb.  A  small  brown-sharded  beetle,  often  found 
about  the  bracken,  or  ferns  generally.     See  Clook,  Blaok-olook,  &c. 

Brade,  braid,  v.  a.  To  publish  abroad,  proclaim  publicly  and  osten- 
tatiously. 

*  He  brades  it  out  everywhere  that  he  is  Mr.  B's  natural  son ;  and  dK  hBuXy  Aaa*t  Uke  it.' 
Cf.  *  RtwsBtWlan  braid  ut  his  sweord.'    Lay.  iit.  p.  zoi. 

I  have  scarcely  any  hesitation  in  referring  both  these  words  to  the  same  source,  vis. 
A.  S.  bredan,  bregdan^  to  gripe,  lay  hold  of,  draw  out ;  O.  N.  brtgda.  Comp.  ai  brtgda  i 
lofi,  to  raise  on  high ;  brtgda  suterdi,  to  draw  sword.  The  word  would  thus,  by  deriratkm, 
be  connected  with  braid  on,  to  resemble ;  and  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  the  O.  N. 
word  admits  of  almost  as  great  a  variety  of  signification  as  any  other  of  the  nuny-mcauuDged 
words  and  phrases  of  the  Scand.  tongues. 

Brae,  sb.  (pr.  breea).  The  overhanging  edge  or  margin  of  a  river- 
bank,  arising  from  the  greater  toughness  of  the  top  soil,  or  sward,  over 
the  subsoil ;  the  like  edge  in  a  gully,  or  moor  road,  which  is  often  worn 
down  three  or  four  feet  below  the  moor-surface;  rarely,  the  broken 
moor-edge  itself. 

O.  N.  frrii,  the  brow,  in  a  human  face ;  O.  Sw.  and  Sw.  D.  bra,  Sw.  bryn  has  the  same 
signification,  and  is  applied,  as  are  also  Sw.  D.  brun^  bnmt,  N.  bnm,  exactly  as  our  Breeft 
is ;  and  in  fact,  the  analogy  or  resemblance  between  the  brow  on  the  human  visage,  and 
the  breta  of  a  bank  or  abrupt  hill-side  is  apparent  enough.  Comp.  Dot.  brttutot  or  AroKW, 
the  edge ;  £.  brow  of  the  faiU. 

*  Loo'  ye  t  hecar  's  tahlio's  nes' :  jis'  i'  t'  breea^  heear ;'  look  I  here  is  a  titling*s  (meadow 
pipit)  nest,  just  in  the  brae :  a  favourite  site  for  such  nests. 

Brae-ftill,  adj.  (pr.  breeaful).  Full  up  to  the  Breea,  or  bank-edge ; 
applied  to  the  Beok  when  full  up  to  the  margin,  and  only  not  overflow- 
ing.   Equivalent  to  '  bankfull'  of  Herefordshire. 

Brag,  v.  n.    To  boast,  to  exalt  oneself  in  words. 

For  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  as  an  adj.  note  this : — 

*  And  syker,  as  I  trowe, 
Weren  her  confessiones 
Clenly  dcstrued 

Hy  shoulde  nought  beren  hem  so  brag, 
Ne  belden  so  heygbe.'    P.  Plougbm.  p.  49a. 
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*  He  banoede  hii  fcrde. 
and  saide  )at  he  wolde : 
Baj^  bi-ligge 
and  eke  Brustowe : 
pa  wan  hire  bnc.* 
Sir  F.  Madden't  note  upon  hroe  being :  *  This  it  the  modem  tenn  brag^  the  meaning  of 
which  was  origtnaU^r  the  same  with  tbrtat.    G.  Douglas  writes  it  bnik.    The  vb.  in 
M. H. O.  is  brogtm,  which  is  connected  with  A. S.  hrtgan,  broga.  Sec' 
*  He*t  a  maaster  at  brfxggai^.    His  geese '%  maistUngs  mtclder  an*  ither  fo'ks  swans.' 

Braid,  brade,  v,  n.  (pr.  breead).  To  resemble,  to  take  after.  Fer- 
guson observes  that  in  Cumberland  it  usually  implies  resemblance  or 
similarity  of  disposition.  Jamieson's  definition  seems  to  carry  the  same 
limitation.  In  Cleveland  it  certainly  includes  resemblance  in  feature  or 
external  appearance,  as  well  as  in  nature  or  disposition. 

Comp.  O.  N.  bngdot  used  with  the  prepositions  til  or  a.  The  instances  of  usage  given 
by  Hald.  are  snch  at  to  place  the  ori^n  of  our  word  beyond  doubt :  bvert  a  hmitinu  at 
hr^da  mtma  tU  fodr  sins  f — in  our  vernacular,  *  wfaeea  tu  'd  t'  bairn  breead  ov  wivoot  't 
be  *s  <Uther?'  bonum  bregdr  tU  attar:  '  he  breeads  ov  's  fore-elders/  In  the  same 
way  the  O.N.  word  is  employed  to  express  that  derived,  or  *  second  nature,'  which  *  use' 
is,  boMd  bry^dr  a  venju:  *  one's  hand  breeads  o'  use;'  i.e.  one  gets  to  do  that  naturally 
which  he  does  habitually.  Further,  bragd  signifies  features,  lineaments ;  and  attar-bragd^ 
hereditary  personal  characteristics,  family  likeness.  The  S.  Q.  correlative  word  it  6rd, 
which  it  uted  of  a  child,  tAyt  Ihre,  who  remindt  one  of  his  father ;  or,  as  our  Dalesmen  tay, 
fiMithars  lilasal'.  Sw.  Dan.  brd  pS,  which  in  one  district  becomes  br&da  pi^  is  exactly 
annddent  with  our  word. 

Braid-band,  sb.    A  corn-swathe  laid  outwards. 

At  com  is  usually  cut  with  the  scythe,  the  severed  portion,  or  swathe,  falls  against  the 
nncut  com,  and  is  taken  up  thence  by  the  raker,  who  follows  the  mower,  and  laid  over  on 
the  Band  ready  for  the  Binder.  Occasionally,  however,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  is  cut 
the  other  way,  or  from  the  com,  and  falls  over  in  a  regular  band  or  swathe ;  and  when  a 
field  or  part  of  a  field  is  cut  thus,  it  is  said  to  *  lie  in  braid-band.'  The  explanation  of  the 
jrfurate  givoi  by  Jam.  and  Hall,  is  differeat ;  possibly  from  diiference  in  local  practice. 

Bramble,  v.  n.    To  pick  blackberries. 

Brambles,  sb.  (pr.  brammls,  brumm'ls).  Blackberries,  the  fruit  of  the 
bramble  {Rubits /ruticostis). 

A. S.  brenuU  brtmbel,  brtmber,  a  bramble;  Dan.  brambar;  Sw. Dial,  brambih;  brom- 
biir.  The  A.  S.  name  for  the  fruit  was  bramvyrt.  With  the  Dan.  and  Sw.  forms  comp. 
Line,  brame-berrits ;  and  note  the  Pr,  Pm.  forms  (under  Brtre)  brymrruylU,  bremmyllt 
brymbyli. 

Bramlings,  sb.  Brandlings;  worms  in  much  request  for  trout- 
fishing,  found  in  old  and  well-fermented  dung-heaps.  They  are  of  a 
bright  red  colour  encircled  with  numerous  yellow  rings,  and  give  forth 
a  thick  yellow  fluid,  of  rather  an  ill  savour,  when  touched. 
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Brander,  brandretb,  sb.  A  kind  of  trivet,  or  tripod,  or  frame  with 
crossbars  set  upon  feet,  and  placed  over  the  fire  to  receive  pans  or  cook- 
ing-utensils generally. 

A.  S.  brandred,  a  gndiron;  Genu,  hrandrutbt.  Jam.  quotc»  also  Dan.  bramdrith,  and 
Teut.  brander,  brandroedt;  and  Brock.,  Dutch  brattder.  Bran*t-ring  U  given  in  Rictx, 
and  explained  by  brand-ring ;  the  circular  frame  of  the  imtrumeni  being  kept  in  mind 
instead  of  the  cro*s-bars,  as  in  other  elymuni :  while  Sw.  hrandjrm  is  a  gridiron. 

Among  the  Fincbalt  Pr.  Inven'.oriet^  it  p.  ccccxiv.,  the  following  entry  occurs: — *  El  in 
i  le  Bnuidrcth  empto  de  Bursario  ponderanti  zliiij.  petris  ferrf.'  It  is  obvious  that  the  article 
meant  here  cannot  be  what  is  understood  by  a  Brandxeth  now.  The  Olossarist  in  /V.  Fineb. 
nipposes  a  massive  grating  of  iron  before  and  over  the  fire.  May  it  not  rather  have  been 
the  massive  bar  of  iron  which  seems,  in  the  gigantic  iiTe})laces  of  old.  to  have  crossed  the 
open  chimney  just  above  and  in  adraiice  of  the  fire  ?  Such  a  bar  remains  amid  the  debrii 
of  the  great  kitchen  fireplace  and  chimney  at  Ludlow  Castle.  Cf.  also  '  Upon  the  hcrthe 
bclongcth  woode  or  turucs,  two  andyrons  of  yron  [brandeurs),  a  tongc,  a  grcdyron.'  Note 
to  Awndertu,  Pr.  Pm.  In  point  of  fact,  there  are  probably  two  words  coufosed  in  Bran- 
der and  Brandreth.  Cognate  with  the  foniier  are  Tcul.  and  Dut.  brander;  brandeur,  in 
the  above  extract :  Sw.  broHJJtm,  ficc. :  and  with  the  latter  A.  S.  brandnd,  Dut  bramdrotdt, 
Genn.  brandrvlbe,  Dan  brtmdritb,  a  brand-rod.     Sec  Boiworth. 

Brander,  v.  a.  To  broil ;  to  cook  over  the  bare  fire,  live  coals  or 
embers.     See  Brander,  sb. 

0.  N.  brandr,  live  coali ;  Sw.  D.  brannd,  in  the  compound  broHnd-itara,  the  equivalent 
of  our  Aas-card  (which  see);  A.  S.  brands  See.  Comp.  E.  brand,  firt^tmnd.  Sec 
Our  vb,  is  thctcfore  simply  lo  expoic  (meat)  over  glowing  coals. 

Brand-new,  bran-new,  bran-span-new,  brand-spander-new,  adj. 

Freshly  or  perfectly  new. 

Brand-nno  ii  simply  new  from  the  fire  or  forge.  All  the  Tent,  tongues  pre*enre  the 
word  brtmd  in  some  form  or  other,  and  all  have  the  word  mu>:  whence  Jamieson's  remark, 
that  our  word  is  simply  the  Teutonic  brnnd-ntw.  Shaksp.  uiei  the  quite  equivalent  form 
fo^e~ntw,  still  heard  in  some  districts.  Span-ntw  is  found  as  O.  N.  spdn-njr,  from  ipiinn, 
a  chip.  Sw.  1/^,  Oerm.  tpan,  Daii.  sfaan,  all  bear  the  same  meaning ;  and  Sw.  D. 
tpoH-noj,  new  as  a  chip,  iplitttmy,  preserve*  the  form  for  Sweden.  Brand-ntw,  therefore, 
u  >  word  suggested  by  the  newness  of  a  metal  implement ;  span-tirw  by  that  of  something 
Cashioned  out  of  w<iod.  This  is  ebip-new;  new  from  the  artificer's  tools:  that  burning- 
imp;  new  from  the  smith's  forge.  Brand-%p<inder-nnu  is  hence  an  unscientific,  iK>t  10  say 
thundering,  compound  involving  two  dissimilar  ideas. 

Brant,  brent,  adj.  i.  Steep,  as  applied  to  the  side  of  a  hill,  or 
a  portion  of  very  hilly  road.     2.  Pompous,  consequential. 

Sw.  bratt,  brant;  O.  N.  braitr ;  N.  bralt :  Dan.  brat.  Dire  gives  as  an  example  of  usage, 
m  hrant  backt,  a  steep  hill :  which,  as  has  been  noticed,  corresponds  exactly  with  our 
a  brant  bank.  The  interchange  of  n  and  t  has  also  been  noticed  ;  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  word  is  not  of  Sc.  usage,  and  seems  to  have  no  A.  S.  etymon,  is  alio  notcwonhy. 

1.  '  ••  A  billv  field  this,  Mr.  Dale."  "  Aye  brant  encw,  for  seear.  Anuist  ower  brant  for 
I'  pleufT."  ■ 

*  As  bren4  *s  a  boos'-sahd.' 

a,  *  So-and-so  *s  as  brtni  as  a  yackeron  (acorn)  ;'  of  a  pompous,  stuck-np  Individual. 
Cf.  Dan  D.  bremu,  10  stick  one's  stomach  out.     ffpor  dm  dmg  brtnttrl  buw  that 
Ud  puffs  himself  out  I 
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Brash,  sb.  1.  Refuse  matters,  such  as  twigs,  chips,  short  hedge- 
clippings,  &c.     2.  Rubbish,  in  the  sense  of  a  confused  mass  of  refuse. 

The  leading  idea  in  this  word,  in  almost  crery  instance,  as  iltustratcd  b)-  local  usage  in 
diitricts  widely  apa.r1,  «ccms  to  be  of  matters  that  arc  either  brittle — twigs  (Northumb., 
Durham),  the  small  growth  of  a  hedge,  ur  its  clippings  (Leedt) ;  or  tliat  have  been  already 
broken — '  a  mixture  of  coal-dust,  chips  and  twigs'  (Whitby).  Taking  this  as  a  clue,  the 
word  11  probably  a  derivation  from  A.  S.  bncaii  (see  aUo  S.  G.  hraecka),  and  a  near 
fciative  of  brtach^  broacb,  dcc.  O.  N.  brttsk,  weak,  frail,  is  aUnost  exactly  coincident. 
Sec  Ihrc  in  v.  BrusJt, 

Rich.  c^Kcrvcs  that  the  '  noun  broehn  u  used  in  P.  Ploughm.  as  bits  of  wood  hrdnn  or 
tflit  off;'  and  *  skewers  or  sharp-pointed  sticks.*  are  still  (or  were,  not  long  since)  tenncd 
hrodfti  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire.  The  same  idea  of  broken,  or  easily  broken,  holds  good 
in  the  qoasi-gcological  tenn  broib,  the  folly  geological  term  Com-braib^  and  the  Italian 
hrtccid. 

I.  *Gan  an'  mak*  a  bleeze,  bairns,  wir  thae  hedge-clippings  and  brath' 

a.  '  Thae  taties  's  a*  brtub  tcgither.     There  *s  nivvcr  a  guid  yan  amangst  'cm.* 

Brafih,  sb.  A  rising  of  acid  or  acrid  liquid  into  ihe  mouth ;  a  symp- 
tom depending  on  a  disordered  or  overloaded  state  of  the  stomach.  See 
Water-brash ;  also  called  '  water-springs.' 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Brahfn,  or  cajtyn,  or  spcwe.  Vomo,  evoma.'  '  He  wyll  not  cease  fro  sur- 
fettyuge  tyll  he  be  ready  to  parbrake.'  Note,  lb.  '  Braitmg.  Puking,  reaching.  Tcut. 
bra*cktn,  to  fomit.  bragcia,  nausea.  This  seems  to  be  properly  a  secondary  sense  of  brnrcken^ 
to  break.'  Jam.  That  is  possible:  and,  originally.  I  had  included  this  word  under  Broah. 
refuse ;  and  its  meauiug  as  a  tliird  sciue  to  that  word ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
onginates  in  brah^  O.  E.  brakyn,  to  vomit.  However,  Sw.  D.  brdiia  se,  Dan.  braJekt  sig, 
Gcnn.  neb  brteberit  N.  S.  ticb  bracken,  seem  to  justify  its  separation.  Comp.  the  idiom 
in  brmi  unnd,  brtak  covtr,  &c. ;  and  Brash,  an  eruption,  or  breaking  forth  on  the  skin ; 
alio  the  forms  E.  bnacb,  Fr.  brtcbe. 

Brashy,  adj,  i.  Of  inferior  quality,  poor,  indifferent.  3.  Weakly 
or  delicate  in  constitution,  liable  to  be  frequently  ailing.     See  Brash. 

I.  '  Piiir  broiby  bits  o'  things;'  applied  to  a  sample  of  apples,  or  potatoes,  small  in  sixe 
aiKl  poor  in  quality. 

3.  '  She 's  nobbut  a  braiby  body  ;  she '%  maist  aUa'i  i'  t'  ane  ailment  or  t'  ither/ 

Brass,  sb.    Impudence,  unblushingness. 

0,  N.  frross.  insolence,  forwardness. 

'  He  's  brau  enew  for  owght :  he  'd  ex  t*  Queen  t'  cooni  by,  if  iwer  the  war  in  '$  road  ;' 
he'd  tad  the  Queen  stand  on  one  side  if  she  were  in  his  way. 

BnwB,  sb.     I.  Money  in  general,     a.  Copper  money. 

1,  '  Thay'vc  lols  o*  brau:  they  w'oUy  stinks  ov  it.' 

*  Ah's  sell'd  thae  kye,  and  getten  t'  bran.' 

3.  '  Thee  *U  want  a  hau'p'ny  back.     Ah  *s  feared  Ah  *s  oae  brass.' 

Brassened,  brazened,  adj.  (pr,  brftz'n'd),  Impudent,  without 
modesty. 

•  She '«  ai  brasitntd  a  browl  as  ivrer  Ah  ligged  een  on,' 
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Brat,  sb.  i.  A  child's  pinafore,  a.  The  rag  or  patch  secured  to 
any  part  of  a  siieep,  to  save  that  part  from  tlje  attacks  of '  the  Fly,* 

A.  S.  6ra/,  a  cloak,  a  dout ;  Welsh  brat,  a  rag ;  Gael,  bral,  an  apron*  cloth. 
'  For  n'ad  »hci  but  a  shctc 
Which  that  thei  might  wrappin  beni  in  a  night. 
And  a  hratu  to  walken  tn  a  date  tight, 
Thei  wold  hem  k\,  and  iprnd  it  on  this  crafl.' 

Cbanon't  ytman't  Talt,  p.  123. 

Bratted,  adj.  Covered  with  a  slight  film,  as  milk  when  beginning 
to  turn  sour,  or  slightly  curdled,  is.     ( fFA.   G/,  defines  the  word  as 

*  slightly  curdled.'j 

HalL  gird  *  Brat.  Filin  or  mm.  North.'  apparmily  rrom  Brock.,  who  de6ne»  it. '  tbt 
film  on  the  surface  of  some  liquids,  as  on  boiled  niilk  when  cotiled  ;*  and  suggests  Qcnn. 
breiltn,  to  spread,  at  a  derivation.  It  is  probably  an  adaptation  of  the  setisc  of  Brat,  sb., 
a  clout,  covering ;  such  as  a  pinafore,  or  sheep's  Brat,  fur  imtance. 

Brattice,  sb.  A  wooden  panidon,  ser\'ing,  e.  g.»  to  divide  a  closet 
or  store-room  into  two  parts. 

Cf.  Pr.  Prn.  '  Bttrax,  of  a  walle  (brctaicc,  brclays).    Propugnacuiuni  ;*  and  in  the  note, 

*  Bretessc,  bretcchc.  brctrsque.  tour  de  bail  mobile,  .  .  .  paltMadt.  Roquef.'  Mr.  Wedgw. 
says,  *  brattice  is  a  fence  of  boards  in  a  mine  or  round  dangerous  machinery,  from  Sc.  tv^, 
O.  brttt^  Dut.  btrd,  a  plank  or  board,  as  lattice,  a  frame  of  laths,  from  Fr.  tattt^  a  lath.*  In 
fomc  pans  of  the  North  the  high  screen  reaching  from  the  wall,  close  to  the  door,  from  in 
outer  passage  some  way  inio  the  room,  forming,  with  its  back,  a  sort  of  passage,  and  hiTtng 
a  seat  atfixcd  to  its  front  by  the  fire-side,  is  called  a  Brattice. 

Braunging,  adj.     Large-featured  and  red-faced. 

This  word  appears  to  be  used  with  a  variation  of  sense  according  to  locality.  Hat),  gives 
'  pompous,'  as  its  meaning.  In  the  Leeds  dialect, '  a  great  brawnging  fellah '  is  a  man  *  with 
mas&ily  set  features,  and  a  ituut,  fresh,  cnuutry  look ;  while  in  the  U7*.  Gl.  it  is  defined  as 
'  brazenfaced,'  and  *  a  giet  braungtng  weean'  is  *  a  coarse  impudent- looking  woman.'  Jirana 
is  givai  by  Haldorsen  as  *a  woman  with  a  man's  mien  and  ipirit.'  while  the  O.N.  vb. 
brana.  and  S.  G.  brAngas  both  imply  impctaous  motion,  such  as  that  of  a  bulky  or  massy 
body.  But  the  probability  rather  is  that  the  word  is  related  to  brawny  braumyt  as  Uungt  to 
s/iM.  mttngt  or  mumcb  to  muH  (mouth),  &c. 

Brave,  adj.     Of  good  quality  as  well  as  appearance. 

O.  Sw.  bra/,  good,  excellent:  Sw.  and  Dan.  brav;  and  probably  O.  N.  hragJ,  bragga. 
See  Ihre  iu  v.  Braf,  and  Wedgw.  in  v.  Brag.  The  two  cardinaJ  meanings  of  LaL  inrfHi,  and 
of  Gr.  6rfa0ot  meet  with  their  exact  parallel  in  those  of  the  word  braro.  Valour  was  with 
all  primitive  nations  the  great  virtue,  bravery  the  peculiar  excellence,  approving  itself  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  by  more  tangible  proofs  oi  superiority.  The  Scotch  brow  and  our  brave 
ate  curiuus  tcminisccoces  of  this  old-worM  mode  of  sentiment  aaJ  exprcuion. 
' Mirtmda.     What  is 't?   a  spirit? 

Lord,  how  It  looks  about !     Believe  me.  Sir, 
It  carries  a  brav*  fomi.'      Tempekf,  i.  2. 
*  It  is  ftrrrwr-Iooking  beef,  and  it  eats  brnwly.'     f\'b.  Gt. 
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■  ■*  He*i  getten  «  firoM  bit  o*  brass  for  t'  fann  an'  stock,  Ah  Uy  ?"  "  Ay,  hes  he.  But 
t*  WW  a  Atom  ^ot  an'  aH" ' 

***How  are  yoa,  this  morning,  Thomas?"  ** Bram  an'  weel,  thank  'ee.  Hoo's 
yertd?-' 

Bravely,  adj.  and  adv.    Very  well,  famously. 

• "  Hoo  is't  wi'  thee,  man?**    *' A-avd>,  thank'ee."  ' 

*  **  He 's  getting  on  well  there,  then  7"     **  Aye,  bravely.**  * 

Bray,  v.  a.    To  beat  or  thrash  with  violence ;  simply  to  beat  or  flog, 

iV.  Pm.  *  Braxm,  or  stampyn  in  a  mortere.  Tero.'  Cf.  Sw.  D.  brdja,  to  bruise  flax ; 
BtT.,  Swab.,  Swiss  bneben,  id.  The  wi»-d  inrolTcs  an  accommodation  of  the  sense  of  the 
standard  word,  viz.  to  pound  or  beat  until  the  substance  is  reduced  to  powder  or  a  pulp ; 
thenci  to  beat  a  person  riolently.  Mr.  Wedgw.  collates  Sp.  kregar,  to  work  up  paste,  knead. 
Cf.  Pr.  Pm.  *  Brt^yyn,  as  bazten  her  pastys  ;*  Prov.  Cat.  bngar,  to  rub,  Fr.  broyer  and  Bret. 
bratOf  to  bray  in  a  mortar. 

*  **  Ah  '11  bray  thee  tiv  a  mithridate ;"  a  milhridate  being  a  medicinal  confection  of  smooth 
and  soft  consistency.'     Wb.  GL 

*  Be  sharp,  and  get  thee  yamm,  or  thee  'U  get  tha'  bade  bray'd  a  bits.  T'  moodher  's 
latin*  thee' 

Bread-loaf,  sb.  (pr.  breead-leeaf).  i.  The  loaf  of  bread;  the  mass, 
as  opposed  to  a  piece  or  portion.  2.  A  loaf  of  bread,  as  opposed  to 
bread-cakes,  &c. 

0.  N.  bratid-lti/.  The  corrcsponding  words  are  found  of  course  in  the  other  languages  of 
Tcut  origin,  but  in  actual  composition  only  in  our  dialect  and  O.  N. ;  brod-kaka  in  Sw.  D. 

Cf.  '  cnse0  ^  8as  stanas  Uafa  gewordeno  sic  ;*  command  that  these  stones  be  made 
bread.     Nortb.  Oospeb,  Matt.  iv.  3. 

1.  *  Reach  me  here  t*  brttad-luaf,  wilt  'ee.     Ah  deean't  want  nobbut  a  shahre.* 

a.  *  Ah  couldn't  get  a  brtead-leeaf  ann3rwheres.  Ah  was  f<Sssed  to  send  intil  Whitby 
for  *t.'     (A  fact :  the  bread  being  required  for  the  Holy  Communion.) 

Bread-meal|  sb.  (pr.  breSad-meal).  Flour  with  the  coarsest  bran 
taken  out,  but  still  such  as  when  made  up  into  bread  produces  '  brown- 
bread.'    See  MeaL 

Breaks,  broolcB,  sb.    Boils  or  carbuncles. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  origin  of  this  word  in  either  form  ;  A.  S.  breeant 
pcpl.  brocm,  will  supjdy  both.  The  idea  is  well  given  in  the  passage,  *  and  it  shall  be 
a  boil  breaking  forth  with  blains.'  In  fact,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word,  it  is  frequently 
associated  with  the  word  Byle. 

*  He's  nobbut  dowly.     He's  had  a  strange  vast  o'  thae  nasty  brooks  an'  byles  aboot  'im.' 

Breolcens,  burk'ns,  sb.  Ferns.  The  general  name  for  the  Fiiix 
tribe,  but  from  its  greater  abundance  especially  applied  to  the  common 
brakes  or  brackens  (Pieris  aquiiina).  Growing  as  these  do  in  great  luxu- 
riance, and  over  spaces  of  many  acres  in  extent,  on  our  Bank-sides, 
they  are  carefully  harvested  in  considerable  quantities  and  applied  as 
Htler  by  those  who  have  an  insufficient  supply  of  straw  for  the  neces- 
sities of  their  pig  or  their  cow.     In  the  autumn  of  1866,  when  fodder 
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was  very  scarce,  twenty-seven  scythes  were  seen  at  work  on  one  hill- 
side, and  numbers  of  the  substaniial  farmers  had  recourse  to  this  substi- 
tute for  liLter. 

O.  N.  hvrkm:  Dan.  bregn4.  Sw.  D.  briiktn,  hragen,  briigt,  brdknr^  hriigjen,  tcenit  to  be 
more  exclusive  in  its  mcming  than  our  Brackens,  at  it  includes  only  the  *  common  brakes.' 
It  should  be  obserred  alio  thai  by  many  the  e  and  r  arc  transposed  in  Pr..  and  the  (ound  of 
the  word  becomes  sonKwhat  guttural — berk'ns,  or  rather,  burk'ns.     Cf.  O.  N.  bttrkni. 

Brede,  breed,  sb.  i.  Breadth,  extent.  2.  A  breadth  of  cloth,  silk 
or  other  material. 

0.  N.  bretdd:  Sw.  hredd;  Sw.  D.  hrajd;  Dan.  bndti  A.S.  hrad,  hrtd.  Pr.  Pmt,  *Ar«Jr 
of  mcsure.     Laiitvdo.' 

1.  •  There  was  l'  w'oll  brtiU  o'  I*  garth  betwixcn  hUn  an*  me.' 
•T'  bredt  o'  t'  road.'     *  T'  hr*d*  o'  niah  hand,' 

a.  '  Wliyah,  there's  ten  tfrtdes  iv  licr  dress,  if  there's  ym* 

Bree,  brere,  sb.  1.  The  brier  or  common  dog-rose  {J^osa  cam'na). 
2.  A  thorn  or  prick  from  the  stem  of  the  same. 

A.  S.  brar,  br^r.  The  word  appears  in  Wicliffe's  TramiJatiiM  n/tbt  BibU,  brtris,  and  in 
Chaucer,  brerts.  much  as  it  ruDaiiu  in  Clcvcl.  to  this  day.  One  local  name  in  the  town- 
ship of  Dantiy  is  Rid-brtrt,  which,  though  written  \i\  the  registers  as  Red-hritr,  is  alwaya 
ftoanded  as  written  above. 

3.  *  As  sharp  as  a  br$t;*  applied  both  literally,  and  as  implying  lutoral  sharpness  or 
acuteness. 

*  I  have  oonc  (a  wife)  to  my  fere 
As  sharp  as  a  ihrttlc.  as  rugh  as  a  brtn.'     Toumrt.  MyU.  p.  loo. 

Broo,  breeae,  sb.    The  gadfly  {(Es/rus  b<n?is). 

A.S.  brmta.  Another  A.  S.  form  of  the  name  of  this  in*cct  is  brimta;  conip.  S.  G. 
brom$:  Dan.  6rrmA,-  Sw.  and  Sw.  D.  brems,  brimt,  broms:  Germ,  bremst,  brfrw;  Ac. 
Bromma,  to  buzz,  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  S.  G.  bronu  (Ihrc,  Rietit),  and  similarly  in 
the  other  cases.  Chir  Clcvcl.  and  N.  English  Bre«  nr  Bre«Be,  with  its  original  A.  S.  form 
bn'osa^  arc  also  most  likely  referriblc  to  some  derivative  from  a  verb  nearly  related  to 
brimma,  and  due  to  the  sound  made  by  the  wingi  of  the  gadfly  :  enough  of  itself  to  set  a 
herd  of  oxen  or  cows  half  wild.  Comp.  Dan.  bruus,  a  nishing  sound.  The  otha  Clevel. 
fume  for  the  insect  in  question  is  also  refcm'ble  to  the  noise  it  makes.  See  Bumbora. 
The  eggs  laid  by  the  Breeu.  when  hauhed.  lead  to  the  swellings  in  Beaflta*  backs  known 
as  Warbles. 

Broeam,  sb.  (Pr.  of  broom).     {G^isia  scoparia.) 

Breeast-boean,  sb.  (Pr.  of  breast-bone). 

The  breast-bone  of  a  goose  is  still  employed  by  some  of  our  Dalesmen  as  a  mediam  of 
prognostication  for  the  coaiing  winter.  A  translation  of  Thiclc'i  notice,  Ovtrtroitkt^Mtn- 
imgtr,  p.  II,  requires  only  the  suttstitutinn  of  a  word  or  two  in  order  to  he  applicable  in 
Clcvel. :  •  From  the  breast-bone  of  a  goose,  eaten  on  Martinmas  Eve  (Old  Style),  it  is  pos- 
rible  to  ascertain  what  the  winter  is  likely  to  be.  Wlien  picked  it  must  be  held  up  to  the 
light,  and  the  white  marks  then  ditcemible  betoken  snow,  the  darker  ones  frost  aikd  cold 
weather.  It  shonld  also  be  lenurked  that  the  front  part  of  the  bnne  foretell)  the  weather 
before  C4iristmas,  ibe  hinder  part  the  tvcather  after  Christiius.'     See  also  Grimm.  D.  Af 
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pp.  1067, 1068,  where  the  same  notuin  U  quoted  u  mentioned  by  several  different  writers 
and  at  pertaining  to  dtTers  localities.  Here,  a  mottled  appearance  of  the  bone  is  held  to 
prognocttcate  chuigeablc  winter-weather,  alternating  snow  and  thaw ;  a  prevailing  whitish- 
opaque  cast  mnch  snow ;  a  dark  colour  severe  frost ;  and  comparative  transparency,  open 
weather.  The  goose  also  most  be  eaten  before  Martinmas  (New  Style),  though  not  neces- 
sarily on  Martinmas  E'en.  It  is  observable  that  the  Clevel.,  Germ.,  and  Dan.  signs  or 
tokens  all  vary  nuire  <a  less,  according  to  the  prevailing  climate  of  the  district  they 
obtain  in. 

Breed,  sb.    A  brood,  a  Utter  of  young  ones. 

I  do  not  think  this  word  is  simply  the  English  brood  with  the  Cleveland  pronunciation ;  as 
it  wants  the  peculiar  accent  whidi  in  its  effect  is  almost  to  convert  a  monosyllabic  word  into 
one  of  two  syllables,  as  sAMf,  Utean ;  teboolt  scbtealf  &c.  It  is  not,  however,  given  in 
UalL,  Brock.,  or  Wb.  or  Letdi  Gi. ;  although  it  is  in  very  common  use  in  Clevel.  Cf.  E. 
bntdf  a  kind,  strain,  as  in  the  phrase  '  a  6re«/  of  cattle,'  *  fowls,*  &c. 

*  A  gran*  brttd  o*  pa'tridges.*     Cf.  Pr,  Pm. '  Brtdde  or  hccchyd,  of  byrdys.' 
'  Moor  bods  's  oane  sae  rank :  t'  brteds  *%  waldsh,  an'  nobbut  a  few  ov'  em.' 

*  T*  and  sow  *s  getten  a  gay  guid  hrted  o'  pi^' 

Breekin*,  sb.  The  natural  division  of  the  stem  of  a  tree  into  the 
branches  or  forks  which  form  the  head. 

The  uee  '  breaks'  or  parts  at  the  point  in  question ;  which  may  suggest  the  derivation. 
Cctap,  Oerm.  y^chung^  Dan.  brydning,  as  applied  to  express  refraction ;  and  Pr.  Pm. 
*  Brtim  or  brekynge.    Rt^ttara*    See  also  BreekB. 

Breek-lesB,  adj.    Without  breeches.    See  Breaks. 

"*  Thae 's  varry  needful.  Ah  *s  seear.  Thae's  nigh  sarkless  an' 6m^/«ss;"  almost  in  a 
sute  of  nudity.'     Wb.  OL 

Breaks,  sb.    Breeches. 

O.a.  briii  {p\.  brakur) ;  O.Sw.brok;  Sw.brackar;  A.S,  brde,  brtBcca;  N.S.  frrooi; 
Dot.  broek.  Cf.  Lat.  braecot  Irish  hroages,  Ann.  brag.  Ihre  objects  to  Junius'  derivation 
of  the  word  from  brecktn,  to  break  or  part,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  known  what  form 
the  article  of  attire  first  named  bretks  (or  its  equivalent  in  other  dialects)  really  had. 
Dr.  Rietz  gives  his  opinion  that  the  M.  Lat.  word  is  derived  from  the  Gallic  tongue,  and 
that  the  word  is  originally  Celtic.  Jam.  gives  a  curious  provetbial  usage  of  the  word  in  the 
sing.,  or  as  denoting  one  leg  of  the  garment  in  question :  *  They  sit  full  still  that  have  a 
riven  brmkt* 

Breke,  v.  a.    The  accustomed  form  of  to  Break. 

Pr.  Pm,  ' Srtfyn  or  brcston  (brasten).    Frango* 

Brake  one's  day.  To.  To  fail  in  keeping  an  appointment,  break 
one's  tiyst. 

*  Certis  {cfi  he)  nothing  ano]rith  me 
To  lene  a  man  a  noble,  two  or  thre. 
Or  what  thing  were  in  my  possession 
Whan  he  so  true  is  of  condicion 
That  in  no  wise  he  brtkin  wolle  his  ffctiV, 
To  soche  a  man  I  can  nevtr  sale  luie.' 

Cbatton's  Yeman's  Tale,  p.  1 34. 
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Another  form  of  Brant. 

Bride-ale,  sb.  The  warmed,  sweetened,  and  spiced  ale;  yet  pre- 
sented in  some  villages,  to  a  wedding  party  on  its  return  from  church. 

O.  N.  brtid-vl ;  A.  S.  bryd-*ala,  a  bridc-alc,  bride  or  marriage  feast.  The  latter  word  U 
of  course  the  oiigin  of  E.  bridal.  Ihrc,  under  the  word  61,  remarks,  it  U  clear  that  thi> 
beverage  hai  bcco  a  favourite  one  among  the  ancient  Scythian  and  Gothic  nations,  and 
indeed  the  ant  qua  non — whence  all  their  more  Important  banquets  were  named  bi,  e.g. 
Ar/ol,  Itarftxol,  Kirtfgangi-^,  Gra/wa-dl,  &c..  or,  Heir-ale,  ChUds'baptixnhitU^  Motbtr'ti- 
ehurching-alt,  Gravt-alt.  Comp.  the  old  word  Cbttreb-ali.  Our  Clevel.  word  is  re- 
markable as  presenting  the  two  constituents  of  bridal  in  a  separate  form,  and  as  directing 
out  from  the  complex  tense  of  brud-6l  the  single  clement  connected  with  the  liquor  chiefljr 
dniok  on  such  occasions.     See  under  Bride-door. 

Bride-door,  sb.  The  door  of  tiie  house  from  which  the  bride  pro- 
ceeds lo  church,  and  at  which  the  wedding  fcsti\'ities  are  to  be  held 
afterwards ;  used  in  the  phrase  '  to  run  for  the  bride-door.' 

With  this  word  comp.  Sw.  D.  bryllopihui,  brolhpslmf. 

The  aLstom  in  which  it  originates  is  doubtless  of  Northern  extraction.  It  reappean  tmdcr 
somewhat  rarying  fonns  in  many  of  the  Northern  counties,  but  always  in  such  guise  as  in 
some  way  to  embody  the  same  idea.  *  To  "  run  for  the  bride-door"  is  to  join  in  the  race  for 
the  bride's  gift,  run  by  divers  of  the  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  wait  near  the 
church-door  till  the  marriage  ceremony  is  over.  The  prize  is  usually  a  ribbon,  which  is 
worn  for  the  day  hi  the  hat  of  the  winner.*  Wh.  Gl.  H*\\.  simply  adds  to  a  precisely 
similar  itatcmciU,  that  the  race  is  run  *  to  the  bride's  door,'  and  both  might  hare  added  tlut 
the  nbboQ  when  won  u  supposed  to  be  destined  for  the  winner's  sweetheart,  actual  or  to  be. 
In  Cumbcriand,  says  Brock.,  it  is  usual  '  for  the  bridegroom,  attended  by  his  friends  on 
horseback,  to  proceed  in  a  gallop  to  the  house  of  lite  bride's  father.  Having  alighted,  he 
salutes  her,  and  then  the  company  breakfast  together.  Af\a  breakfast  the  whole  pany  ride 
to  church  together,  a  fiddler  in  attendance,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  ihry  all 
proceed  to  some  neighbouring  altboust  where  many  a  Howiiig  bumper  is  drunk  to  the 
faealtti  of  the  happy  pair.  Thus  inspired  they  set  otf  full  ^>eed  towards  the  future  residence 
of  the  bride,  where  a  handkerchief  is  presented  to  the  first  who  arrives.  In  Craven."  be 
continues, '  after  the  service  is  over  a  ribbon  is  olTercd  as  the  winner's  prize,  either  in  a  foot 
or  a  horse  race.  SliouM  any  of  the  competitors,  however,  omit  to  shake  hands  with  the 
bride,  he  forfeits  the  prise,  tnough  otherwise  entitled  to  win.  Whoever  first  reaches  the 
bride's  habitation  is  ushered  into  the  bridal  chamber,  and,  after  having  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  turning  down  the  bed-clothe«,  he  returns  carrying  in  his  hand  a  tankard  of  unrrn 
ale,  to  meet  the  bride,  to  whom  he  triumphantly  offers  the  cup  he  tears,  and  by  whom  in 
return  he  is  prescutrd  with  the  riM»oti  a»  the  tropliy  of  his  victory.'  From  a  MS.  I  have 
been  permitted  to  make  use  of  it  appears  that  much  or  all  of  what  is  thus  described  is  *  stiU 
practised  at  St.  Helen's,  Auckland,  and  other  villages  in  Durham:  only  the  handkerchief  is 
supposed  to  be  a  delicate  substitute  for  the  bride's  garter,  which  used  to  be  taken  off  as  she 
knelt  at  the  altar :  and  the  practice  being  anticipated  the  garter  was  generally  found  to  do 
credit  to  her  taste  and  skill  in  needlework,  and  was  made  the  chief  pnze  at  the  ensuing 
sports.*  In  Clevel.  and  the  neighbouring  district  the  hot  ale  (sec  Hot-pot«).  duly  sweet- 
ened and  spiced,  was  presented  by  the  friends  of  a  Ividal  party  at  some  point  or  points  of  the 
return  journey  from  church.  '  This  custom  u  upheld  in  full  force  at  Robin  Hood's  Bay, 
near  Wliitby  ;  and  as  many  u  twelve  Hot-pots  have  been  brought  forth  and  partaken  of 
in  the  one-mile  distance  between  the  churdi  and  the  town.'  Wh.  Gl.  The  foot-race,  or,  as 
it  is  now  more  oonuiwnly  designated,  mnnins  for  the  ribbon,  ik  by  rw  mearu  fallen 
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t«to  dcsoettidc  in  Clevd. ;  indeed,  it  is  atmoft  too  much  to  sxj  it  has  totally  snpcrKded  the 
hone-race.  Within  twenty  or  twenty-five  yean  these  races  were  holly  contested  in  Danby 
by  mounicd  men,  iwo  or  three  of  whom,  logethcr  with  ihcir  steeds,  were  well  known  for 
their  many  racing  exploits  on  such  occasions.  The  writer  has  met  with  an  old  and  dim 
tradition  that  in  days  gone  by.  the  race  was  always  from  the  churchyard  gate  to  the 
Brid«-door,  and  that  the  prize  was  not  barely  the  bride's  garter,  bnt  ihe  added 
pririlege  of  uking  it  himself  from  her  leg  as  she  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  home.  The 
B*OAt-pot«  of  the  Dales,  no  less  than  the  potations  of  ate  in  Cumberland  and  Craven 
emphasized  by  Brockett ;  the  mounted  cavalcade;  the  rapid  riding  (comp.  brullup^  or 
hrutUaup,  hasty  thronging  to  a  wedding ;  hrud^m/t-reid,  the  bridegroom's  journey  with 
a  momited  cavalcade  to  the  bride "s-house).-^ all  point  explicitly  to  Northern  customs. 
Comp.  also  the  follownng: — 'The  most  ancient  mode  of  wooing  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
innpiidty :  it  consisted  in  carr)  ing  off  the  desired  object  by  physical  force.  There  are 
traces  of  the  custom  in  a  game  or  crremony  still  occ8s:onally  practised  on  the  marriage  of 
a  Welsh  pcataat.  After  tnc  wedding,  the  bridegroom  mounts  on  horseback  and  takes  his 
bride  behind  him.  A  certain  amount  of  *'law"  is  given  them,  and  th^n  the  guests  mount 
aisd  punue  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  courtesy  not  to  overtake  them,  but  whether  overtaken 
Of  DOt.  ihcy  return  wiih  their  purtuers  to  the  wedding  feast.*  Drand's  Po{>,  Antiq.  ii.  p.  155  ; 
Nott*  and  Quertts,  xi.  415  :  AnghSaxott  Homt,  p.  2i.  and  note.  To  the  above  may  be 
Added,  from  Jam.,  that  to  *  ride  the  brusc  or  broose'  is  lo  ride  a  race  on  horseback  at 
1  wedding.  '  The  cnrtoni,'  he  say*.  *  is  still  preserved  in  the  country.  Those  who  are  at  a 
wedding,  especially  the  younger  part  of  the  company,  who  arc  conducting  the  bride  from 
bet  own  house  to  the  bridegroom's,  often  set  off  at  full  speed  for  the  latter.  Thii  is  called 
^ndimg  lb*  brut*:"  he  who  6rst  reaches  the  house  is  said  ** to  unn  tbi  brust."  *  For  some 
time,  the  author  states,  he  thought  the  word  bruss  must  be  cjoscly  connected  with  stmie 
ancient  word  signifying  a  wedding,  or  relation  to  a  wedding ;  but  that  he  changed  his  view  on 
meeting  wiih  the  following  account  of  a  custom  common  in  the  N.  of  Engl,  seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago.  *  Four  young  men,  wiih  their  horses,  were  waiting  without :  they  saluted  the 
bride  at  the  church-gate,  and  immediately  mounting,  contended  who  should  win  what  ihcy 
called  the  *'  Kail ;"  that  is,  a  sniokmg  prize  of  sf-ice-hrofb  which  stood  ready  prepared  to 
rrward  the  victor  in  the  race.'  Query,  was  it  iad^  or  alt  (yall)  ?  Was  it  *  barUy-brte*  or 
ordinary  '  iro># '  f 

Bride-wain,  sb.     A  waggon,  loaded  with  household  goods,  to  be 
conveyed  from  tlie  bride's  failier's  house  to  the  bridegroom's. 


Gown,     Good  speed,  good  speed,  old  GeoiTry  now,  and  unto  thee  good  day. 

Ah  've  got  a  tale  to  tell  to  thee  as  we  go  on  the  way ; 

For  Ah  "m  lo  be  tha"  son-i'-law  an'  marry  thah  Uss,  Margery : — 

What  portion  you  will  give  to  her,  discover  Ah  pray  to  me. 
Gtofr*    Whceah  t  ma  dowther  shall  ha*  hawf  of  a'  Ah  hez,  except  ma'  grizzle  meear : 

She 's  have  a  bridtwain  o'  i'  best :  she 's  have  a'  she  s'ud.  Ah  dcclccar.* 

From  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Egton  Sword  Dance  Inttrludt. 

'  Mr.  Marshall  observes  that  formerly  great  parade  was  exhibited  in  connection  with  the 
bridewaiii.  The  waggons  were  drawn  by  "  ten,  or  perhaps  twenty  pair "  of  oxen  garlanded 
with  ribbons,  while  a  young  woman  sat  at  her  spinning  wheel  in  the  centre  of  the  load,  and 
the  friends  of  the  parties  increased  ilie  gifts  as  the  procession  went  on.'  WJ.  Gt.  '  In 
Cumberland,'  says  Mr.  Brockett.  *  it  is  a  custom  for  the  friends  of  a  newly  married  couple 
to  assemble,  upon  mvitalion  given,  and  after  partaking  of  "cold  pics,  furmity  and  ale,  to 
join  in  various  country  pastimes."  The  bride  and  bridegroom  arc  then  placed  in  two 
chairs,  the  former  holding  a  pewter  dish  on  her  knee,  half  covered  with  a  napkin.     Into 
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thii  dish  every  person  prctetit  makes  it  a  point  to  pat  lontcthing  :  and  these  ofTcrings  occa- 
sionally  amoanl  to  a  coiuidcrable  sum.  1  s\ippose  it  has  obtained  the  lumc  uf  wain  froiu 
a  rery  ancient  custom,  now  obsolete  in  the  North,  of  presenting  a  bride  who  had  no  great 
stock  of  her  own,  with  a  waggon-load  oi  furniture  and  provisions.  On  this  occuiou  the 
hofscs  were  decoratcti  with  ribbons.*  In  Northumberland  such  a  waggon  is  styled  the 
*  plenishing- wain.'  To  this  I  may  add  that  some  forty  or  tifty  years  since  it  was  the  custom 
here  to  place  one  of  those  curious  and  handsome  black  oak  cabinets  or  presses,  not  limg 
since  common  in  the  Dales,  well  stored  with  the  necessary-  QrAithing  or  Gear  for  a  newly 
married  couple,  in  a  ^Vain,  and  harnessing  to  it  several  yoke  of  oxen  gaily  garlanded,  to 
drive  it  as  a  part  of  the  bridal  procession  to  the  church.  Arrived  there  it  was  lifted  t^  and 
carried  within  the  church  po'ch.  remaining  there  the  whole  time  during  which  the  service 
was  going  on.  It  was  essential  that  the  waggon  should  travel  along  the  ordinary  church- 
road,  and  not  make  short  cuts,  or  other  deviations  from  the  established  route.  One  such 
Bridevraiiip  which  took  its  departure  for  the  church  from  Danby  Castle,  is  specially  mco- 
lioncd  by  my  informant  as  having  h^d  no  less  than  sixteen  oxen  yoked  to  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  traces  of  the  same  custom  in  Normandy,  as  well  as  in  other 
districts  indebted  to  the  Danes  for  no  small  infusion  of  their  present  population. 

Brief,  sb.  A  document  carried  by  one  who  solicits  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, under  circumstances  of  loss  or  calamity ;  a  begging  petition. 

O.  N.  brAf;  S.  G.  hnf;  Dan.  bm.  The  Brief  in  former  days  was  the  recognised  or  for- 
mal mode  of  seeking  aisictance.  whether  on  behalf  of  communities  or  individuals,  towards 
the  performance  of  works  to  which  their  unassisted  means  were  inadequate.  Thus,  to 
mention  but  one  instauce,  the  inhabitants  of  Scarborough,  when  tlic  parish  church  had  been 
partially  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  the  castle.  *  were  under  the  necessity  of  having  r^ 
course  (o  a  Brief,  in  i66o,  f  j  Charles  II,  to  ciuble  them  to  rebuild  it,'  Hinderwcirs  Scar- 
borough, p.  103.  Many  Briefs,  duly  signed  by  minister  and  churchwardens,  nuy  commonly 
be  seen  still  in  coarse  of  circulation  through  the  country  side  in  CleveU  sometimes  to  help 
the  bearer  replace  his  '  tatitle  coo,'  01  the  hone  be  carried  on  his  trade  with,  or  the  fumittiie 
or  slock  lost  by  a  Bre,  Sec. 

Brigg,  sb.     A  bridge;  a  quasi- natural  pier  projecting  into  the  sea. 

O.  N.  bryggiOf  a  bridge,  a  pier ;  Sw.  brygfa,  a  bridge ;  Dan.  bryggo,  a  pier ;  A.  S.  brycg, 
brieg^  Sec. 

'  But  ackerd  fields,  an*  narrow  rig^. 
They've  spuilcd  us  quite  for  liuildtng  briggi.'     Casttllo't  Poem$. 
•  Do  boole  to  bruggei 
That  to-brokc  were.'     P.  Pi<mgbm.  p.  139. 

Brigg,  vb.    To  bridge ;  to  build  a  bridge  over  a  stream,  &c. 

Brigg-stane,  sb.  i .  A  stone  culvert  laid  across  a  Oate-stead,  or 
carried  beneath  a  road,  the  upper  stones,  or  Coverers,  of  which  are  of 
sufficient  length  to  span  the  entire  width  of  tlie  water-way.  2.  Each 
of  tlie  single  stones  thus  employed. 

Brim,  breme,  v. a.  and  n.  i.  As  applied  to  a  sow;  to  desire  the 
boar.     a.  As  applied  to  the  boar;  to  serve  the  sow, 

O.  N.  ^mi  or  br^me,  flame.  Comp.  A.  S.  bremman^  to  be  hot,  furious,  raging,  vebe* 
mcnt.     Uald.  gives  the  word  Uaubrymi  as  signifying  the  6rs1   enjoyment  of  coition  by 
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newlf  married  people:  a  use  of  the  word  hritm  exactly  coincident  with  th^t  of  oar  local 
woid.  The  foUowing  puuget  maj  serre  to  Ulostrate  the  transition  of  thonght  and  sense 
from  flame,  heat,  to  mt  heat  of  pasnon  or  lust. 

'  Ant  q}recbe  in  ham  sprelxs  of  hutes  swa  \vXctt  thet  ha  forbemcffi  in  wilS  ant  )>urh  ^ 
hrimt  abKndelS,'  StuUt  Mart.  p.  15 :  and  strike  in  em  sparks  of  Inst  so  lither  (bad)  that 
they  bora  away  inwardly,  and  throngh  the  burning  go  blind. 

*  Then  spake  the  turke  ritb  wordes  thraw* 
Saith,  "  Come  the  better  of  your  tow  (two) 
though  ye  be  hrtm*  as  bore." ' 
To  which  Bishop  Percy's  note  is,  '  Arwnf,  i.  e.  Berce  •*  Mr.  Fumivall's,  •  One  of  the  com- 
monest phrases  in  early  romances.' 

*  I  see  the  bull  dothe  bull  the  cow ; 
and  shall  I  line  a  maiden  s^  ? 
I  see  the  bene  doth  brim  the  sow ; 
and  yet  there  is  neuer  a  lacke  for  gill.' 

Percy's  Loou  and  Humorous  Songs,  p.  39. 
Note  also, — *  And  er0e  Mtnm  and  beren  dede.'  Story  of  Otn,  and  En.  p.  4.     See  also 
/&.p.33. 

Briasling,  adj.    Brisk,  blowing  freshly ;  of  the  wind. 

Under  Brttzg  Mr.  Wedgw.  quotes  Fr.  frriM.  a  cool  wind ;  It.  brnxa,  a  cold  and  windy 
mist  or  frost.  And  he  adds, '  The  origin  is  the  imitation  of  a  rustling  noise,  as  by  the 
Sc.  hrissU,  properly  to  crackle,  then  to  broil,  fry.*  Our  word  then  approaches  the  proper 
meaning  of  briaslt  very  nearly,  denoting  the  mitigated  rushing  or  whizzing  of  the  wind* 
Cf.  Sw.  D.  brisa,  to  rath  along  hastily ;  bnaot  id. 

*  A  canny  Inrisding  wind :  't  11  soon  dry  t*  land.' 

Broaofa,  broohe,  sb.  i.  The  spire,  or  steeple,  of  a  church.  3.  The 
instrument,  or  spindle,  on  which  yarn  used  to  be  wound. 

The  leading  idea  in  each  of  the  ai^lications  of  the  word  (as  also  in  a  spit,  a  skewer ; 
besides  those  abore  giren)  is  of  pointedness.  Wood  splintered  or  broken  presents  iiisunces 
q(  such  pointedness :  hence  the  p.  p.  in-oetn,  from  brtcan,  to  break,  is  taken  as  the  origin  of 
brocb*.  Bosw.  quotes  the  Fris.  word  brok  as  meaning  a  fragment  or  broken  piece.  Comp. 
Fr.  brocbt,  a  spit ;  Welsh  proeio,  to  thrust,  sub ;  Gael,  hrog,  to  goad,  to  prick ;  and  also 
E.  hrooeb.  Pr.  Pm.  •  Sroebe  for  a  thacstare  (see  our  Thack-proda) :  Brocbe,  or  spete ; 
Bro^yn  or  settyn  a  ressel  a  broche ;'  pierring  it,  i.  e.  with  some  pointed  instrument, 
*  Then  broyled  and  broacbt  on  a  buchers  pricke 
The  kidney  came  in  of  a  holy  uster.' 

Loou  and  Humorous  PoemSy  p.  43. 
'  As  kenspack  as  a  cock  on  church  broacb:     Wh.  QU 

Brook,  sb.    The  badger  (Meles  taxus). 

Dan.  brok;  A.  S.  6roc;  Erse  broe;  Welsh  and  Cornish  brodi.    See  Jam.  in  v.  Broakit. 

Brook,  sb.  The  froghopper  or  cuckoo-spit  insect  {Aphropkora  spu-- 
maria);  the  latter  popular  name  being  due  to  the  froth  in  which  the 
creature  envelopes  itself  when  in  the  pupa-state. 

Welsh  brocbt  foam. 

*  Ah  swceats  like  a  brock: 
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Brookle,  brooUe,  adj.    Easy  to  be  broken,  frail,  brittle. 

O.Sw.  brack^:  Sw.  braekUg;  Sw.  and  O.  Dut.  broM;  Q.brotWg.    Comp.  S.  JatL 
brok,  broken  pieces  of  bread;  Pr.  Pm.  *  Brtikdol,  or  free*  (brokjrl,  brokiU).    Fragilit, 
*  Ay,  thae  pankins  at  is  gcttcn  oot  in  t'  houcs,— they 's  despot  hniekU  for  teear/ 

Brog,  V.  n.  To  browse ;  to  crop  the  short  herbage  or  small  hedge- 
shoots,  as  cattle  do. 

Almost  certainly  a  frequentative  from  a  verb  signifying  to  break,  crush,  bniiK ;  e.  g.  S.  O. 
hrteeka,  Sw.  brdeka,  A.  S.  brwcan,  Dan.  brokkt,  &c.  Comp.  Sw.  D.  hrogga^  to  break  or 
crash,  reduce  to  fragments  or  small  pieces.  In  fact,  the  standard  word  hrowm  is  itself 
probably  refernble  to  an  analogous  origin.  Sec  Wedgw.  in  t.  Browu,  and  also  under 
Brake,  2. ;  where  he  collates  O.  E.  orogt  a  swampy  or  bushy  {rface ;  O.  Fr.  hngUU, 
hrtgillt,  brocl,  Scc^  copse-wood,  cover,  brush-wood;  Prov.  Qeim.  gtbrogt^  gtbrucbt, 
a  brake,  thicket.    Comp.  our  definition. 

Broken-bodied,  adj.    Ruptured,  afflicted  with  hernia. 

Comp.  Dan.  brok,  Sw.  brSek,  a  ruptore;  A.  S.  brocod,  afflicted  with  a  rapture;  and 
Germ,  gtbrocbm ;  Sw.  D.  hrSkUig^  hraUtUr,  id. 
Cf.  Pr.  Pm. '  Broityu  man,  yn  |»e  cod.    Htmionu* 
'  He 's  6roi«»-6odiMi/  i'  baith  sahds.' 

ISrole,  teowl,  sb.  i.  An  impudent  girl;  a  hussy,  bold  and  unblush- 
ing.   2.  A  saucy,  forward  child. 

Hall,  gives  •  6ro/,  a  child  or  brat,  A.  S.  ;*  but  I  know  not  on  what  ground.  Our  word 
seems  always  used  in  an  offensive  sense,  and  I  am  doubtful  whether  to  refer  it — not  directly 
to  E,  Arourf,  but— to  some  such  origin  as  Dan.  br»lt,  to  roar,  to  bellow  (cf.  O.  N.  braUa, 
Dan.  D.  hraUa,  to  ulk  at  the  top  of  one's  voice ;  Germ.  bruUm,  Sw.  vrAla ;  in  which  case 
the  idea  is  primarily  that  of  one  who  is  loud  and  violent  in  word,  passing  on  then  to  the 
sense  given  in  our  definition,  and  in  the  following  example  ftom  Wb.  Gl. — '  Thoo  's  a  brax- 
xencd  young  Anomf) ;  or  to  Welsh  brmd^  a  shooting  out,  an  offshoot;  in  which  case  a 
diQd  is  the  primary  meaning. 

The  word  occurs  twice  in  P.  Plough,  precisely  in  our  first  sense  >- 

*  Now  mot  ich  soutere  hys  sone 
Seten  to  schole. 

And  ich  a  beggeres  brci 

On  the  book  lerae.*     (p.  494.) 

*  I  dorste  have  leyd  my  lif. 
And  no  lasse  wedde 

He  tbolde  have  be  lorde  of  that  lond. 
And  also  kyng  of  that  kith 
His  kyn  for  to  heipe. 
The  leeste  bni  of  his  blood 
A  barones  piere.'    (p.  55<) 

Brough,  broff,  sb.  A  faint  luminous  ring  or  disk  about  the  moon, 
technically  called  a  *  corona,' 

jam.  supposes  the  name  brovgb  to  have  been  given  to  this  appearance  '  because  of  its 
circular  form,  or  resemblance  to  the  encampments  so  designated ;'  from  O.  N.  and  O.  Sw. 
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horg,  A.S.  horgt  hmh.  StiU,  it  may  be  expe<Uent  to  notice  a  word  y«t  cuirent  is  Iceland: 
*  Rma-kampir,  or  ttonn-rings,  formed  about  the  moon.'  le^and,  Se.  amd  Sagas,  Inuod. 
zui. ;  and  Hald.  gires  rota-iatigrt  a  circle  about  the  sun  or  moon ;  although  bmigr  can 
fcarcdy  be  the  origin  of  our  won^  nnleu  it  has  pasied  throagh  a  stage  of  great  corruption. 
Comp.  hmr  in  HalL,  and  burr  in  Lineoltu.  Ol. 

Brov-band,  sb.  A  leathern  strap,  passing  across  the  forehead  of 
the  bearer,  by  which  the  Fish-oreel  is  suspended. 

Browl,  V.  n.    To  scold,  to  urge  a  demand  in  violent  or  abusive  terms. 

*  When  these  three  women's  brought  to  bed  and  after  thee  does  browi, 
Tbon  must  rcfriy  immediately  I  £iow  ye  not  at  all.'     MS.  Sw.  Danet  Tnttrlude. 
Another  reading  is,  *  and  round  thee  thae  does  browL*    As  the  person  advised  is  '  the 
Losty  Miller.*  who  has  sednced  his  landlady,  her  daughter  and  her  servant,  each  under 
a  promise  of  marriage,  the  idea  in  the  word  ^nwi  is  apparent  enough.    Probably  the  vb. 
is  derired  from  the  sb.    See  preceding  word. 

Brown-leemers  or  learners,  sb.  Brown  or  ripe  nuts  that  separate 
or  slip  easily  from  the  husk  or  hull.  Wh.  GL  simply  says  *  large  fil- 
berts,' without  specifying  any  degree  of  ripeness,  which  is  insufficient. 
See  Iieam. 

Brodc.  suggests,  not  too  happly,  that  Uamtn  may  be  In  m^rs,  the  ripe  ones.  It  is 
**°*pi7  g^^"^  oi*  fUpptn.  Hall.  says,  ripe  nuts  which  leave  the  husk  readily  are  called 
brtrnm-iAiilUr*.  The  sense  is  the  same.  See  onr  Bhtirl,  Sliool,  or  Sholl,  to  slip,  glide, 
sHde. 

Bmff,  adj.  Full-faced  and  florid  or  fresh-looking ;  hearty  in  look  ftnd 
maimer ;  loud  and  rather  rough,  or  more  than  jolly,  important, 

Comp.  Sw.  D.  borger^  ^g*  ^&  fiill-grown,  strong,  hearty ;  tyrg.  bttrgt  byrgr*  vMLr 
sufficient,  confident,  self-satisfied.  These  words  are  all  derivative  with  secondary  mean- 
faigs,  from  S.  G.  borgare^  civis,  one  possessed  of  real  rights  and  importance,  therefore ;  and 
borgOy  to  act  as  bail  or  surety.    See  S.  G.  b€rga ;  O.  N.  biarga;  A.  S,  b^orgait. 

BroUy,  sb.  i.  A  broil,  squabble,  disturbance.  2.  Moderate  roughness 
or  motion  of  the  sea. 

O.Sw.  bryllor  to  disturb,  create  a  disturbance.  Bryila  qt  brflla  is  ^till  used  in  th^ 
same  sense  in  Sw.  D.  Ihre  quotes  as  synonyms  or  derivatives,  Arm,  brdla;  Eng.  broil; 
Fr.  hroviiltr;  ItaL  imbrogUart. 

Brommel-noBed,  adj.  Having  a  nose  with  the  characteristic  signs 
of  intemperance,  purple  and  granidated,  like  the  Bramm'l  or  BrummX 

Brommels,  brum'la.    See  Brambles. 

Bnmt,  adj.  i.  Abrupt,  precipitous,  steep.  2.  Blunt,  unceremonious, 
abrupt,  in  manner. 

ProbaUy  the  same  word  as  brant  or  brent ;  or,  if  not.  from  S.  G.  6ryn.  vertex  montis, 
pnecipititmi ;  for  comparison  with  which  Ihre  quotes  O.  N.  brvna,  to  lift  up,  or  exalt  one- 
self; adding,  that  he  looks  upon  bryn  as  denoting  whatever  prominently  overtops  other 
things  near.     Comp.  Sw.  D.  brynt,  a  bank,  or  steep  hill. 

3.  *  He 's  a  bit  ftrviM-manneied ;  but  he 's  not  a  bad  sott.* 

L  2 
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BroM^  «b.    Pr.  of  E.  bristle. 

Another  fautaoce  of  the  cbtnge  of  i  into  v,  and  u  conpued  vhh  9v.  hant^  9v.  D.  hat, 
ionte,  Dan.  bmtu.  Dot  ftonte^,  alio  of  the  tranqiontioo  of  r  and  hs  vowd.  Conp.  A% 
Pm.  •  BrytiylU,  or  bmrtylle  (bnntyll).     &«fl.' 

Brnasen-heArted,  adj.    Broken-hearted.    See  Hetrt-famMen. 

Bruasen-kited,  adj.    Possessing  a  very  protuberant,  or  swoBen-look- 

ing  abdomen.    See  Kite. 

BnuBon-oat,  adj.    G>vered  with  blotches,  or  pimples,  or  sores. 

•  He '»  bmsitH-oia  wi'  lahtle  water-blebs  all  ower  hit  body," 

Brusten,  pcpl.  (pr.  brussen).    Used  adverbially ;  as  in 

•  ••  liruMMm-hig;"  exceedingly  ctoot  or  corpulent*     Wh.  Gi. 

'  "  Brwum-brecadways ;"  about  as  broad  as  long,  for  excess  of  bt.'    Jh, 

Brusten-up,  adj.  Reduced  to  small  pieces,  pulverised,  as  bread  by 
satiated  children;  clods  by  frost,  or  the  roller  and  harrows;  crockeiy- 
ware  by  a  fall,  &c. 

Buoh,  butoh,  V. n.  To  act  as  a  butcher;  carry  on  the  trade  of 
a  butcher. 

Mr.  Peacock  gives  the  vb.  hutch  as  in  nse  in  N.  Loosdile.  It  teems  M  be  nniply 
derived  from  the  sb.,  formerly  spelt  hoebourt,  huebtr. 

Buokheads,  sb.  The  live  stems  or  stumps  of  a  thorn  hedge  after 
the  branching  heads  have  been  cut  off,  leaving  the  stumps  to  shoot  forth 
again. 

The  word  is  probably  due  to,  or  expressive  of,  the  idea  of  shooting  forth  frona  the  bead 
int(i  many  branches,  as  the  boms  of  the  buck  do.  And  from  the  noon  is  taken  the  vcrt> 
huek-head,  to  top.    See  Hall. 

Budge,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  move  or  be  moved,  as  a  naO  in  a  wall, 
or  a  screw  in  its  socket  (or  female)  or  in  a  piece  of  wood.  a.  To 
lower  or  abate  (in  a  demand,  or  price  asked). 

E.  buftg*  is  usually  connected  immediately  with  F.  hougtr.  Looking  to  the  sense  our 
word  lakes,  1  am  disposed  to  collate  O.  N.  bjuga,  huga^  to  master,  get  the  t»etter  of; 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  being  to  bend,  to  make  to  bow.  Comp.  Dan.  htigtft 
hugt,  S.  Jut.  D.  httge,  hagge^  to  bend,  to  sway.  Comp.  also  the  O.  N.  phrases,  aika 
einum  a  hug:  in  fugam  pcUere;  almost  literally,  to  make  him  budge;  tnguw  h^  mit 
iva  a  bug  vtit,  s/m  {>ii  .*  no  one  has  ever  made  me  budge  as  you  have. 

1 .  *  Ah  caaii't  hudge  'X  a  hair-breed :  it 's  stiff  as  a  stithy ;'  of  any  object  fixed  in  another. 

•  It 's  gran'est  drag  at  ivver  Ah  seen :  't  weeant  hudgt  for  now't ;'  of  a  Coleman's  Culti- 
vator, which  pasted  steadily  on  in  its  work  at  the  same  level,  however  hard  the  groond. 

2.  *  Price  Is  fowcr  pun',  an*  he  weeant  hudge  a  hau'pny.' 

Buer,  buver,  sb.    A  gnat. 

This  word  is  probably  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the  Germ,  pfttfir,  to  pipe,  to 
wlii7/.    Comp.  S.  Juil.  pibe,  founded  pif.  K<A,  p.  Ii8.    In  some  Sw.  districts  also,  fif 
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becoBies  pht,  Tbns  dw  nunc  would  mean  the  pip^.  Piping  U  a  north-country  word 
for  *  the  noise  made  bj  bees  preparatory  to  swarming/  Hall. ;  a  peculiarly  sharp  buzzing ; 
and  the  word  is  certainly  ray  apj^icable  to  the  sound  emitted  by  the  gnat. 

Bnghf  sb.  (pr.  bufe  or  beeuf)-  A  bough.  Compare  the  pronundation 
of  ploaSh,  eneoifh. 

Doobtleis  this  form  or  pnmnnctation  of  bougb  i$  presenred  in  the  following  stanza  :^- 
*  But  Rolnn  he  walkes  in  the  grecne  fibnest 
as  merry  as  bird  on  baghe. 
But  he  that  feitches  good  Robin's  head 

heele  find  him  game  enoughe.*    Percy's  Fol,  MS.  i.  p.  19. 

Bull,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  serve  a  cow,  as  a  bull  does.  2.  To  desire 
the  bull,  as  a  cow  does ;  to  shew  symptoms  of  such  desire.  See  quota- 
tion under  Briin. 

BoBaoe,  sb.  The  vnld  plum,  or  'wild  bullace'  of  botanical  works 
(Pnmuf  tnsititza)'.  'fruit  globular,  austere,  black  with  blue  bloom.' 
Neither  to  be  confounded  with  the  sloe,  nor  with  the  ordinary  fruit 
known  as  Bullaoe,  which  is  green,  with  a  partial  russet  tinge  when  ripe. 

Pr.  Pm.  * Boltu  tre.    P*pulu$'    Also  '  A  btdas  tre.    Ptptdu*.'  CtUb.  Angl. 
The  word  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  same  origin  as  bull  (Pzpai),  bvllit,  haUt  &c.,  and  simply 
txpTtmre  of  the  q)heiical  shape  of  the  fruit. 

Bnll-danoe,  sb.  The  festivities  or  merry-makings  of  the  country 
people  on  occasion  of  *  Cattle  Shows,'  or  Agricultural  Exhibidons.  Wh.  GL 

BnU-fooeB,  sb.  (pr.  bull-feeaces).  The  turfy  hair-grass  (Aira  ccBspi' 
fosa);  called  also,  as  it  appears  from  Hall.,  'Bull-fronts'  and  *Bulls- 
fordiead':  probably  from  some  supposed  resemblance  between  the 
manner  of  its  tufty  growth  and  that  of  the  hair  on  the  bull's  forehead. 

BnUook,  v.a.  i.  To  bully,  to  address  another  with  violendy  abusive 
language.     2.  To  use  loud  unmeasm-ed  tones  and  terms  in  speaking. 

I.  '  Noo,  thoo  lap  oop  t     Ah'  wean't  bide  nae  mair  o'  thah  hullockitC* 
3.  '  I  should  like  him  better  without  all  that  bullocking*     Wh.  Gl. 

BuUooldxLg,  adj.     Loud-tongued ;  overbearing,  imperious  in  word. 

BiillB,  sb.  The  crossbeams  of  the  harrow  in  which  the  teeth  or 
tines  are  inserted. 

J}«/,  pi.  btUler,  kaltUs  de  traer  paa  harvtn  hvori  tandenu  indsatta :  bul,  pi.  bulltr, 
the  name  by  which  arc  called  the  beanu  of  the  harrows  in  which  the  teeth  are  set ;  Jutl. 
and  Sjselland.  Molb.  Dan.  D.  Diet.  Comp.  Sw.  D.  bol,  a  plank ;  slao'bol,  the  runners 
of  a  sledge,  the  gunwale  of  a  boat,  its  planking.  I  do  not  find  this  word  in  Hall.,  or  in 
any  of  the  Yorkshire  Glossaries,  though  it  is  common  throughout  a  wide  district  in  the 
North  and  East  Ridings;  nor  yet  in  Jam.  It  presents  one  more  instance  such  as  Segg, 
flan,  peen,  skare  on,  &c.,  of  the  singular  illustration  thrown  by  the  Scand.  dialects 
on  our  Yorkshire  forms  of  the  Northumbrian  dialect. 
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Bull-seg,  sb.    A  bull  castrated  after  having  arrived  at  full  maturity. 

See  Segg.  None  of  the  derivatioiu  hitherto  proposed  for  this  word  his  been  the  leul 
satisfactory.  Probably  the  lufTix  *tg  refer*  to  the  alteration  which  has  been  made  iu  the 
beast's  power  or  spirit,  nr  both.  And  in  this  connection  we  may  rkote,  not  only  the  Crar. 
words  ug-hfad^  a  blockhead ;  ug-kiit,  an  over-grown  and  greedy  youth — one,  therefore, 
who  i«  proTcrbially  neither  active,  nor  sharp  ot  bright;  A.  S.  t£*ae.  p>ger.  lary.  slow; 
O.  N.  uigia,  animal  tardum  et  lentum ;  but  also  the  fact  that  with  ueg  or  urg.  a  boar 
castrated  after  arriving  at  maturity,  Molb.  couples  atg  or  sig,  a  lazy,  iodolcnt  drawlcr. 

BuU-spink,  sb.     The  chaffinch  {Fringilia  cakhs), 

7*he  word  s^nk  occurs  in  the  Sw.  names  of  birds  in  several  insiances.  Thus  gtd^Mpini, 
the  greater  tom-tit ;  and  Pennant  quntes  goi-spink  as  applied  in  Faun.  Sufc.  to  the  yellow- 
hammer.  See  Oold-splnk.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  bo-jinc  is  the  Sw.  name  of  the 
chafhnch,  or  Bpink :  the  prefix  fro  possibly  answering  to  our  bull.  The  name  spizLk  seemi 
to  be  applied,  with  tome  preAx  or  qualifying  word,  to  the  mountain-finch,  goldfinch, 
yellow-hammer,  and  chafHnch,  in  the  north  of  England. 

Bull-8tang,  sb.     The  dragon-fly. 

Hull,  here,  is,  it  is  likely,  expressive  uf  size  or  power  (sec  Rich.);  as  also  that  ^ang 
implies  the  supposed  power  of  the  insect  in  question  to  sting,  to  inflict  a  venom-tainted 
puncture.  See  Flying-ether  and  stang.  Comp.  also  the  name  given  by  the  fisher- 
buys  to  the  wccvcr,  viE.  Stang-flah. 

Bum,  bumble,  v.  n.  {i)r.  bumm'l).  To  hum  or  buzz,  like  the 
humble-bee,  or  hke  a  top. 

O.  N.  frwTTi/a ;  Pr,  Pm, '  Bombom  as  been  (frirm/nyi  or  humhym).  Bombizo,  homhilo :'  Sw.  D. 
bumid,  bumbla,  to  give  a  dull  sound  like  an  empty  cask  ;  Germ.  homm*n  or  frvmnuvi, 
bommdn,  bummeln,  to  give  a  dull  reverberating  sound,  to  buxs.  Jam.  quotes  also  Duu 
hommtn,  lo  resound.  *  Bumhlar  i  tvHHunni'  is  a  phrase  given  by  Hald.  Comp.  Teul. 
bomm^t,  a  drone ;  the  name  taken  from  the  sound,  doubtless. 

Bum,  bumm'l,  sb.     The  humming  or  buzzing  noise  emitted  by  the 

bee,  drone,  or  top. 

Bumble-barfan,  sb.  A  horse-collar  made  of  reeds  or  rushes,  as 
distinguished  from  a  leather  Barfem.     }Mt.  Gi. 

Hall,  gives  buinblei  as  signifying  nuhcs  in  Lincolnshire,  which  explains  the  first  part  of 
the  word  ;  for  the  other,  see  Bar&un. 

Bumble-bee,  sb.  (pr.  bumm'1-bee).  The  general  name  for  the  va- 
rieties of  ihe  humble-bee  family.  Comp.  the  name  quoted  by  Brock,  for 
the  same  insects — '  bumbler ;'  and  also  the  name  '  bum-clock,'  as  applied 
10  the  beetle,  which  makes  a  loud  humming  noise  in  its  evening  flight, 

*  The  bum-dodc  hummed  wi*  laxy  drone.*     Bums, 

Bumble-kitos,  bummel-kites,  sb.  Common  blackberries.  See 
Brambles. 

It  is  not  all  plain  sailing  suggesting  a  derivation  for  tliis  word.  Brock,  gives  il  as  a 
Durham  word ;  Hall,  qmnes  it ;  and  it  appears  in  Wb.  Gl.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Lstd* 
Gl. :  but  there  in  a  totally  different  sense — that  of  an  unluckily  clumiy  penoii.     A  child. 
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Ysj  fome  awkwardnot  or  carclcttnesa,  upiels  a  table  covered  with  crockery,  and  it  at  once 
greeted  a»  a  *  bumbU-kiU.'  Kit«  in  Clevet.  u&ually  means  betty,  while  bumble  or 
bmnmel  imports  a  bu/ziiig  or  huniming  sound.  But,  then,  bumhle-foot  means  a  thick 
foot;  bumhlt-iiaff,  a  thick  staff:  so  that  it  is  possible  that  in  Bununel-klte  there  may 
be  a  refcfcnce  to  the  foroi  of  the  fmil,  bellying  or  bulging  all  round.  The  simpler 
explanation  is.  that  it  refers  to  the  effect  produced,  by  eatinji;  theni  in  sufHcient  quantities, 
in  the  noouch  of  the  cater ;  namely,  do  little  rambling,  or  buzamUnK. 

Btunbore,  sb.     The  gad-fly  (CEstrus  dovis).     See  Bree. 

The  prefix  is  the  same  as  in  bxuninel-bee,  bum-clock.  See  Bum,  bumiu'L  The  latter 
part  of  the  word  ii  doubtless  due  to  the  piercing  or  boring  process  passed  through  when  the 
ioMct's  eggs  are  deposited,  or,  at  least,  to  the  perforation  in  the  iktn  in  the  WftrbloB.  See 
Burtree,  Bor'etreo. 

Bimch,  V.  a.  To  kick  or  strike  with  the  foot  or  knee;  (never  applied 
to  an  animal). 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Bnncbon.  Tundo,  trudo.'  Comp.  H.  Germ,  pocbtn,  L.  Germ.  6ocinm,  Dutch 
htukm,  S.  Jutl.  br,%t,  S.  G.  boha,  hanka,  Dan.  banke,  Welsh  yshong.  Possibly  the  Celtic  may 
be  the  more  direct  source  of  our  word.  The  t  iu  the  Jutl.  dialect  has  a  somewhat  guttural 
sound.     Kok.  Dantkt  Folk-$p.  S.  J.  p.  65. 

*  He  bynehtd  me  wir  hit  foot.' 

'  Decan't  thee  coom  na  furdcr.  or  Ah  'U  bnnch  *  addressed  to  a  clegyman  at  the  font  in 
a  Dale's  church,  by  a  juvenile  candidate  (!)  for  *  Christening.' 

Bunch-clot,  sb.  An  uncomplimentary  name  for  a  farm-labourer  or 
his  master,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  south-country  '  clod-hopiwr.'  See 
Bunch. 

BunB,  bunnons.  sb.  The  dry  hollow  stems  of  the  cow-parsnep  or 
bogweed  {HtracUum  sphondyliutn),  and  other  like  plants. 

A.  S.  bunt,  a  cane,  reed,  pipe.  Jam.  gives  both  hunvmnd  and  bunnertt  as  synonyms  of 
the  cow-parsnep.  The  6rst  is  identical  with  our  Bunnona,  and  the  second  is  simply  bun* 
or  bunt-wnrt.  The  Sw.  names  of  this  and  like  plants  at  least  suggest  a  comparison  of 
them  with  out  names  and  their  A.  S.  original;  viz.  bjurn-Jtoka,  the  cow-parsnep,  bjorn- 
ioka,  the  wild  angelica  {A.  syivtstri*).  Sw.  D.  names  fur  the  last  named  plant  are  bjtn-ttut^ 
bjom-pipa,  both  uieaning  bear-pipe  or  tube ;  aiid  for  the  former  we  meet  with  bjorn-ram, 
or  bears-paw.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  enquiry  whether  there  is  any  real  connection 
between  A.  S.  buru  and  the  prefix  in  all  these  words. 


Burden,  v.  a.  (pr.  bodden). 
too  much  work  for  given  pay. 


I.  To  oppress,  in  the  way  of  imposing 
2,  To  charge  wth  or  impute  to. 

1.  •  T  highway  nuaster  boddtn'd  t'  men  over  sair  wi'  t'  flints ;  raaist  part  iv  em  had 
brakken  mair  *n  tweea  hund'cd  ower  mich  fur  a  leead.' 

3.  •  Ah  boddtn'd  her  hearily  wi*  't  (pregnancy) ;  but  the  fteead  me  out  she  wara't* 

Burden-band,  sb.  A  hay-band  made  of  hemp;  used  to  bind  bundles 
of  hay  for  conveyance  by  hand  from  one  place  to  another ;  as  from  the 
stack  to  the  Byre,  at  foddering  time.  Comp.  '  Bum-rope,  a  rope  for 
carrj'ing  a  burden.'   Hall, 


Ho 
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Bum,  sb.    A  brook,  a  stream  of  water. 

A.  S.  burm,  hyma ;  Gad.  Wrw.  A  word  very  little  used  in  thU  district.  '  A  hum'  sayi 
Brock.  *  winds  slowly  along  meadows,  and  originates  from  small  tprings ;  white  a  btek  is 
formed  by  water  collected  in  the  sides  of  mounuins,  and  proceeds  with  a  rapid  stream, 
though  never  applied  to  riven  thai  become  estuaries ;'  a  statement  which  is  perhaps  hardly 
borne  out  by  facts.  Strictly,  the  diffcTcnce  is  simply  one  of  language  ;  and  O.  Sw.  bntnM, 
O.  N.  bnmnr,  &c^  are  more  sigtiiiicant  (as  Jam.  remarks)  of  a  well-head,  or  the  water  of 
it,  than  of  tlie  same  water  iu  rapid  motion  away  from  the  source.  Comp.  Rietz  on  Sw.  D. 
bryttn, 

Bumt-wino,  sb.  A  preparation  of  port  wine,  sweetened  and  spiced, 
offered  lo  the  guests  at  a  funeral  entertainment.     Sec  ArvaL 

Burr,  sb.  The  stone  or  other  obstacle  placed  behind  the  wheel  of 
any  vehicle  going  up  hill,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its  recession 
while  the  horse  or  horses  stop  for  rest  and  wind.  Properly  the  wooden 
cylinder  or  barrel-shaped  object  lAith  which  some  waggons  are  furnished, 
and  which  Ls  so  arranged,  by  means  of  a  spindle  and  chains,  as  always  to 
roll  in  rear  of  the  hind  wheel 

Cf.  Pr.  Pm.  '  Brrwbe.  scrcle  (burrowe).  Orhievlus  ;*  which  in  the  notes  Mr.  Way  con- 
nects with  Norf.  burr,  our  Brough,  adopting  Jamicson's  derivation,  and  adding  that, 
probably,  '  burr  of  a  laocc,  the  projecting  circular  ring  that  protected  the  hand ;  and  also 
the  burr  o(  »  stag's  horn,  or  projecting  rim  by  which  it  is  surrounded  close  to  the  head,' 
may  Iw:  referred  to  the  same  derivation:  t.  e  to  A.  S.  beorg,  munimentum.  Mr.  Wcdgw., 
however,  with  more  reason,  cormccts  the  word  burr  turned  m  the  note  under  mention — and 
our  word  is,  1  thiak.  certainly  coincident  with  it — as  alto  burr^  the  flower-bud  of  hops,  with 
Fr.  bourgtCH,  boutjon  ;  O.  E.  buriom,  bourion,  burjoum  ;  Engl,  biirgton,  the  young  bod  or 
putting  forth  of  a  vine,  a  pimple  on  the  face.  Pr.  Pm.  form  of  the  verb  is  burgyn,  or 
hurryn,  and  the  Lit.  definition  is  gtrmino,  /rondo,  gemmo.  The  idea  in  JVtrrr  =  Broti^, 
is  simply  that  of  a  ring  or  aimular  disk,  which  applies  but  badly  in  the  case  of  our  present 
word. 

BuiT,  V.  a.  To  block  or  stop  the  wheel  of  a  waggon  or  cart,  when 
going  up  hill,  by  placing  a  stone  or  other  sufficient  object  behind  it,  so 
as  to  prevent  its  going  back.     See  Burr,  sb. 

Burst,  V.  a.  (pr.  host),  i.  To  break  up  into  small  fragments,  lo  pul- 
verise.    3.  To  break.     3.  To  bruise  or  crush  one*s  members  badly. 

O.  K.  brata;  Sw,  and  Sw.  D.  britta;  Dan.  brisit,  to  break,  be  broken,  into  fragmcnti 
And  with  a  crash.  Sec  Hald.     Comp.  A.  S.  btntan^  Germ.  briiStn,  to  bunt  or  be  burit. 
The  signification  and  the  conjugation  equally  correspond  with  those  of  the  ScAod.  vcrt>s  :^ — • 

Sw.  andSw.  D.  britta:  brast:  brvtfi;  broMte,  brdsti^  hvuii. 

Dan.  bhtie,  braif,  brv$f*n. 

O.  N.  brts/a,  brast,  brosHfi. 

Clcvcl.  D.  burn  (pr.  boit),  brast,  btirtt  (pr.  bou),  brusttn  (pr.  brooutm). 

Comp.  *  BeaieS  (w  ant  bin//1S  ^  as  his  ibohle  >rel.'     Hali  Mtid.  p.  31. 

'  With  mighty  mads  they  the  bones  to  brnt*     Knighft  Tah,  2613. 
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Him  gunith  neithir,  for  to  get  his  life, 
VcNnit  npward,  ne  downward  laxatife ; 
AS  is  to  bontin  thilke  regioun. 
Nature  hath  there  no  dominacionn.'     lb.  3757. 
The  knight  stoode  in  the  middle,  and  fought, 
tha,t  It  was  great  loy  to  see. 


till  hit  collaine  brand  brake  in  his  hand, 

and  his  millaine  knife  biprtt  on  hts  knee. 

and  thai  the  danish  axe  bunt  in  his  hand  iint, 

that  a  sur  weapon  he  thought  shold  be.' 

Percy's  Folio  MS.  i.  p.  69. 
I.  *  Oan  thou  an'  boMt  thae  clots  i'  t'  &r  intak'.' 

*  Aj,  it  wnr  a  noble  pankin  (cinerary  nm).     'T  'war  a  shamm  te  bost  it  all  i'  bits.' 
a.  *  Thoo  ni  get  thah  head  bnusm,  ef  thee  deean't  tak'  heed.* 
3.  *  He 's  getten  his  foot  sairly  brtustn  wir*  a  wheel  gannan  ower  it.' 
CC     '  The  ncighbouris  alle,  both  small  and  grete. 
In  ronne  for  to  gawrin  on  this  man. 
That  in  a  swoune  lay  both  pale  and  wan. 
For  with  that  M  he  brostm  hath  his  arme.'     Miller's  Tale,  718. 

BnrthiBtley  sb.  The  spear,  or  spear-headed,  thistle  {Cntcus  lanceo- 
hUus). 

CcHnp.  Sw.  D.  bolm-tiutl;  where  the  prefix  bolm  is  expressive  of  ma^tude.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  syllable  frw  originates  in  the  idea  of  the  resemblance  betwem  the 
blosHHn-head  of  the  thistle  and  the  '  bur*  of  the  burdock  (Dan.  borre,  O.  Sw.  borre,  hard' 
borrt;  Sw.  kard-borrar,  Sw.  D.  bwrar),  or  whether  it  is  due  to  an  equivalent  to  the  bolm, 
bH,  bol  of  the  Swedish,  and  our  £.  bull. 

BouOc,  sb.    A  low  bush  or  tuft  of  a  growing  plant ;  a  single  or  de- 
tached growth,  or  Biuh,  of  a  plant. 
Sw.  bmke,  a  shrub ;  O.  N.  bu$ir ;  Dan.  butk. 
>  A  Ling-^tu;^.'    *  SeaTe-6va,'  &c. 

Butt,  sb.    The  halibut  {Hifipoglossus  vulgaris). 

Pr.  Pm,  •  But,  fysche.  Peettn:  In  a  note  Mr.  Way  adds,  •  Yarrell,  in  his  Hi$t.  of  Br. 
FiibtM,  obscrres  that  the  flounder  is  called  at  Yarmouth  a  butt,  which  is  a  Northern  term ; 
the  name  is  likewise  given  by  Pennant,  but  does  not  occur  in  the  Glossaries  of  Northern 
dialect.'  The  tenn  ii  quite  common  in  this  district,  applied  as  in  the  definition ;  not  to 
the  flounder. 

Batter-BOot,  butter-sootoh,  sb.  A  superior  kind  of  toffee  or  hard- 
bake, more  butter  being  said  to  be  used  in  its  composition. 

Bozsnaokingy  busknaoking,  pcpl.    Gossipping,  tatding. 

ProbaUy  a  pedlar  compound  of  two  words  of  much  the  same  signification.  Hall,  gives 
'  fas,  a  report  or  mmoux,'  and  the  phrase  *  buzzed  about'  is  a  common  one.  To  knaok 
is  to  talk  in  an  affected  way,  and  may  have  had  a  l«s  restricted  meaning  once. 

■  She 's  in  ao'  oot  f  toon  thruff,  buzinacking  aboot.'     Wb.  Gl. 

By-gang,  sb.    A  by-way,  by-road.    See  Gang. 

A  compound  precisely  umilar  to  the  Dan.  bi'timt,  leisure  time ;  bi-aarsag^  subordinate 
cause ;  birwam,  by-name,  ftc. 
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By  muoh ;  equivalent  to  '  by  a  good  deal ;'  as, — 

*  There 's  nit  encogh  B7  mUb* 

By  now;  equivalent  to  '  by  this  time;'  as, — 

'  Ah  lay  lie  11  be  there  by  mam* 

Cf.     *  1 1e  get  mf  horse  betimes  in  the  mom, 

hy  it  be  Dreak  of  day.'     Percy's  Folio  MS.  i.  p.  4X. 
*  I  hold  heri  a  grote  she  lykyt  me  not  weyQe 
Be  we  pirte.*     Tommel.  Myst.  p.  148. 

By-pasty  adj.    Bygone,  passed  by ;  used  in  reference  to  past  time. 

*  At  all  times  hypaxi:     Wh,  QL 

By  the  time;  eqoivaliht  to  'past  or  beyond  the  time;'  fixed, 
namely;  as, — 

« They  V  a  Ung  way  fry  iftc'r  A^lh.' 

Byre,  sb.  The  building,  or  house,  in  which  the  cows  are  tied  up,  or 
kept ;  commonly,  Cow-byT#. 

Oxnp.  S.  Q.  bur ;  O.  N.  frwr  or  bfr,  &c,  and  its  applicatioas : — S.  Q.  wefkbtir,  a  sleepcng- 
placc  ('  boz-bed'  of  North  Britain)!  faHAmr^  store-chamber;  pmgfhi4mr,  moiaat%  apart- 
ments ;  Dan.  fiigU-bur^  tnrd-cagc,  Ac,  in  all  of  which  the  use  of  the  heMiaadmmi,  which 
is  implied  in  frttr  is  qualified  by  tlM  pr«fiz.    Collate  Oow-bTTO  wiik  JmgU-btir, 


Cabi^jeen,  sb.  A  cloak  With  a  hood  to  it ;  as  worn  by  females  many 
years  ago.     A  corruption  of  Capuchin. 

Comp.  also  Sw.  D.  kalnaa,  a  furred  hood  for  winter  wear,  with  lappets  to  &1I  down  orcr 
the  fiice  and  ears ;  Dan.  iabuds^  N.  St  ktAinu4food. 

Caddie,  sb.  Confusion,  disarray,  disorder :  applied  when  the  furni- 
ture, &c.,  of  a  room,  or  the  house,  are,  or  have  been,  undergoing  the 
process  of  cleaning,  and  are  not  yet  put  back  into  their  usual  order. 

Comp.  Welsh  cad,  striTtng,  battle,  tumult ;  as  also  E.  eoil  with  Gad  eoUiad,  stir,  more. 
ment,  noise;  and  it  with  goi/,  boiling,  ftmie,  battle,  fury.     See  Wedgw. 

Cadge,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  pick  up  and  convey  something  portable; 
as  com  to  the  mill,  parcels  to  their  destination,  &c.  3.  To  go  about  on 
such  an  errand  as  may  furnish  something  to  be  carried :  hence,  to  beg, 
to  play  the  part  of  a  *  dinner-hunter.' 

This  word  is  coincident  with  Sc.  caeh*^  eaieb,  codgt^  whidi  bear  the  sense  ■  to  tosa,  to 
drive,  to  shog.*  Cf.  Pr.  Pm.  '  Cacbyn  away.  Ahigo.*  Jam.  says,  *  the  origin  certainly  is 
Tent. — katsen,  httsen  (cursare,  curntart^  dtscvrrvrv,  to  run,  or  cause  to  ran  about). 
Cf.  Rouchi  auber,  Fr.  cbmter,  to  hunt, '  from  the  6rst  of  whidi  we  have  E.  eaieb'  Wedgw. 
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Stfll.  HtMonen's  rerb  Uagga,  to  move  as  oi»  cioei  when  carrying  a  burden,  may  pouibly 
suggest  another  dexiration.     See  Oad«er. 

*  &  aOe  (>at)  swypped  an-sirol]ed  of  ^  sworde  kene 
|>ay  wer  eaggtd  ud  kajt  pn  capelcs  al  bare 
&  broody  brojt  to  Babyloyn.'    £.  B.  AUit.  Po*mt,  B.  1254. 
Id  Sir  Oaw.  amd  Or,  Ki^,  it  is  applied  to  going  heavily,  when  the  heaviness  is  that  of  the 
s|arit  and  not  of  a  burden ;  1. 1792 : — 

•  "  pat  is  a  worde,"  qno^  )>at  wyjt,  "  ^at  worst  is  of  allc ; 
Bot  I  am  swared  for  so^e,  that  sore  me  Hnkkej ; 
Kisse  me  now  comly,  and  I  shal  each  he}>en 
I  nuy  bot  monme  vpon  molde,  as  may  bat  mucb  louyes.**  * 
I.  *  Ah  aims  he 's  cadging  for  t'  miller  at  Deeal-end.* 

3.  *  He  niwer  diz  nowght  t*  addle  's  meat :  he  nobbut  cadgn  aboot  Ira  spot  t*  spot,  an* 
pQces  oop  ow^t  he  can.' 

Cadger,  sb.  x.  A  person  employed  by  a  miller  to  collect  the  bags  of 
com  (sec  Baldiigs)  set  aside,  weekly  or  oftener,  by  the  several  fanners 
in  the  country  side,  and  to  convey  them  to  the  mill,  retiiming  the  flour 
on  a  subsequent  cadging  visit,  a.  Any  person  who  habitually  picks 
up  matters — not  over  honestly,  perhaps — and  conveys  them  to  another. 

1.  'What's  thoo  yan  o* Willie  M.'s  eadgersT'  said  to  one  among  some  servants  who 
were  supposed  to  carry  things,  porloined  from  their  master's  house,  to  the  W.  M.  in 
qoestion. 

a.  *  Remember  many  years  bygane. 

When  he  that  ruled  us  right  was  slain ; 

Respect  to  Quality  was  lost. 

Tinkers  and  Coblers  ruled  the  rost : 

The  Nobles  were  the  Commons'  Cadgert, 

The  Gentry  but  the  Soldiers'  Badgers.'     jDCO^er.  Dis.  p.  36. 

Cal^  8b.  (pr.  cauff).    Chaff. 

A.  S.  MqA  etf;  Oerm.  kaff;  Dutch  An/  &c. 

Cutty,  adj.    Worthless,  mean. 

Caff-hearted,  adj.    Unprincipled ;  of  a  mean,  worthless  disposition. 

Caggy,  adj.    Hi-tempered,  ready  to  quarrel. 

Cf.  Sw.  D.  iagg,  a  man  of  an  evil  disposition.  It  may  be  open  to  question  if  kagg^  in 
its  tnm,  be  not  a  provincial  form  of  karg,  and  through  it  derived  from  O.  N.  kargr, 
coDtnmax. 

Calil.    Pr.  of  Kyle. 

Caingy,  adj.    Peevish,  ill-conditioned,  snappish. 

Comp^  Sw.  D.  kangt,  Hng".  ^^^tr^  all  with  meanings  more  or  less  approximating  to 
ours ;  e.  g.  full  of  fun,  wild,  pert,  petulant.  Hall,  gives  cangt,  to  whine ;  as  well  as  eaitig^, 
a  crabbed  fellow. 

*  As  caitigy  and  cankery  as  an  ill^lep'd  cur.'  Wb,  Gl. 
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r  Cake,  v.  n.    To  cackle,  as  geese  do.    The  word  is  applied  also  to 
the  uneasy -sounding  cry  uttered  by  a  hen  which  wants  to  sit 

O.  N.  qvaita,  Dan,  iiK^te,  to  cackle  as  ge««.  quack  as  duckt.  do;  alto,  Sw.  D.  kaaiia, 
iiUa,  kdkd;  Norw.  kokkt;  N.  S.  kaitn:  all  mcauing  to  emit  a  high-pitched  cry. 

Cake-oouplng,  sb.  An  interchange  of  social  visits,  at  which  such 
refreshments  as  cake  are  consumed;  tea-visits,  &c.     See  Coup. 

Calf-bed.  sb.     The  matrix  of  a  cow.     Comp.  Foai-bed,  &c. 

Call,  V. a.  I,  To  summon  or  cry  to.  2.  To  scold,  abuse,  apply 
opprobrious  and  angr)*  language  to  any  one. 

Ill  its  firtt  or  ordinary  Kiue  this  rb.  is  used  with  the  prep,  on  or  qf  subjoined,  as  in  the 
folkywing  sentence : — '  Upon  which,  this  informer  cn/rf  on  her  nustcr's  daughter,  who  eaid 
0/  other  people  out  of  the  roome  below.'  york  Castli  Dtf'OiitioHM^  p.  302.  A  woman  with 
lier  child  in  her  armt.  and  seeing  hrr  husband  out  of  the  window,  wQuld  say  to  it«  *  Lookatcc, 
there 's  daddj  I     Coil  ov  him,  hoacy  t  call  ov  him  t' 

Call  of,  call  on.     See  under  CalL 

Caller,  adj.  i.  Fresh;  of  fish.  2.  Cool,  fresh,  refreshing;  of  the 
weather. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Caivur  as  sanioon,  or  o^yr  fysshe.'  •  Palsgr.  renders  it  "  cahitr  of  sanran, 
rscimw  de  tauhnon."  This  term  appears  to  denote  the  stale  of  the  lish  freshly  taken,  when 
its  substance  appears  interspersed  with  white  flakes  Ukc  curd.'  lb.  note. 

Callet,  V.  n.     To  scold,  to  rail  angrily. 

*  They  aaap  and  ealiU  lOce  a  cooplc  of  cor  dogs.'  Wh.  GL 

CaUet,  sb.     A  scold,  a  railing,  foul-mouthed,  or  impertinenl  female. 

Wcdgw.  gives  *  Callet,  a  prostitute,*  adducing  '  Gael,  cailt,  a  girl,  hussey,  quean,  strumpet. 
Kr.  cailteile,  fcmnic  fnvole  ct  babiilardc.'  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  OallOi  does 
not  mean  prostitute  in  any  case;  for  no  doubt  it  Aoti,  Still  1  think  that  a  stotmjr,  or  at 
least  loud,  use  of  the  tongue  is  th«  leading  idea  in  the  word  ;  and  unchastity  not  thought  of 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  when  the  word  is  applied.  Chaucer's  eapiession.  *  A  calat  of  leade 
deinemiiig,'  sufhcietitly  proves  that  lewdness  was  not  the  distinctive  quality  of  a  OftUat  tn 
his  time;  and  Shaksperc's  *  A  callet  of  boundlessc  tongue,'  Winter'i  Talt,  Act  H.  Scene  3. 
is  a  telling  description  of  a  scold,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  intended  to  imply  the  grosser 
accuution :  a  remark  which  is  equ.iUy  valid  touching  btjth  the  passages  in  Henry  III 
^ParU  II  and  IIH.  wherein  the  word  occurs.  Brock,  gives  •  CalUt.  to  scnid  ;  calhtimg,  saucy, 
gossiping  ;  a  calUtmg  housewife,  a  rcguhr  scold.*  Cr.  Gl.  gives  '  CalUt,  to  rail ;  enUettn, 
pert,  saucy,  gossiping  ;'  aud  Wb.  Gl.  '  CalUt,  to  rail,  to  chide.'  See  also  example  to  vb.  CaJlet. 
The  Fin.  word  kallotiaa,  aUA  voce  ploro,  ululo,  seems  to  me  much  more  nearly  ^lied  to 
our  word  than  the  Fr.  word  for  quail  (sec  Wedgw.),  or  the  words  ralli.  ealotr,  which  are 
merely  designations  of  head-dresses.  In  fad.  the  wtwd  ii  most  hkely  a  derivative  from  the 
same  source  which  furnished  uur  call  with  its  peculiar  sense  (to  scold,  to  abuse),  which  is 
itself  aiialngnu*  to  O,  N.  knilt,  derision,  mockery. 

Callety,  oalletlng.  adj.    Scolding,  quarrelsome,  saucy. 
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CalUng,  8b.    Abuse,  vituperation,  a  scolding. 

Calm,  adj.  (pr.  cau'm).    Mild,  in  contradisdnction  to  frosty  or  sharp. 

* "  WdQ.  I  think  H  is  lofteiiing  a  link,  James.*'  "  Ay,  Ah  thinlcs  it 't  a  btt  eai^nur  ;** ' 
ipokcn  on  a  perfectly  ttiU  day,  when  a  thaw  appeared  to  be  commencing  after  the  coa- 
tinnaiice  of  a  Stonn,  or  fit  of  serere  weather,  with  snow,  ksting  ten  or  fifteen  days. 

CSftlven-oov,  sb.    A  cow  which  has  not  long  since  had  a  calf. 

Comp.  Sir.  D.  kah4o,  and  Dan.  ioMku,  both  with  the  same  signification. 

Cam,  sb.    A  ridge  or  long  earthen  mound ;  a  hedge-bank. 

O.N.  ktimbr;  Sv.  kam;  Dan.  kam,  ftc.  Ihre'i  remark  is,  *Saxones  de  vertice  aggeris 
adUbere  aolent  ;*  while  the  Dan.  use  is  exactly  equivalent  to  ours :  kammm  paa  tn  dige,  or 
djf  Anns.  Cf.  dikes  comb:  Om.  and  Ex.  p.  73. 

.    Cam,  V.  n.    To  form  a  bank,  as  for  the  purposes  of  enclosure ;  to 
throw  up  a  Cam. 

*  It*s  te  nae  gnid  takkan  yon  bit  o'moor  in:  why  there's  nae  sods  te  earn  wir;*  the 
ioQ  is  to  very  poor,  no  sward  hu  ever  formed. 

Cambrel,  oambrll,  sb.  A  somewhat  crooked  piece  of  wood,  with 
three  or  four  notches  at  each  end,  employed  by  butchers  to  keep  the 
hind  legs  of  a  slaughtered  animal  apart,  and  at  the  same  time  to  form 
a  means  of  suspension.  Spelt  also  oammereU,  caumerill,  gambrel, 
gaomcriL 

Wedgw.  quotes  Welsh  camprtn,  crooked  stick,  as  the  origin  to  which  our  word  is  due, 
and  which  sometimes  is  met  with  in  the  form  eambrm.  Comp.  Ir,  and  Gael,  cam ;  Bret. 
htmm ;  Fr.  eambri,  arched  or  crooked ;  and  also'cofn-,  camow',  or  etanbtr-noud,  crooked 
or  hooked-nosed ;  eanibrS  or  cammvrd,  the  hough  of  a  hone ;  eatiUteritig,  of  a  ship's 
deck,  Ac. 

*  Soon  crooks  the  tree 
That  good  canurii  will  be.' 

Oundtn't  Remains,  Proverbi;  QU  to  Finch.  Priory. 

*  "  As  crooked  as  a  gtmmtrU  ;**  of  a  deformed  person.'  Wb.  Ol. 

Can,  sb.  A  tin  vessel  or  utensil,  the  particular  use  of  which  is  desig- 
nated by  a  prefix. 

Molbedi  explains  Dan.  iond*  by  *  a  drinkiDg-«up  or  vessel  fashioned  with  lid,  handle  and 
lip  ;*  and  then  adds — *  any  other  vessel  which  has  some  resemblance  in  form  to  a  hmdt ; 
as  vamd-hmdt^  water-can ;  malkt'handet  milk-can,  &c. ;  with  which  comp,  our  UUk-oao, 
W«t«r-oaii»  a  watering-pot,  &c. 

Canker,  sb.    Rust;  oxidisation  on  any  metal,  but  especially  iron. 

*  Canker,*  says  Rich.,  *  is  canetr  differently  written.  It  is  applied  to  anything  that  eats 
gnaws,  corrodes,  consumes ;'  and  is  certainly  singularly  descriptive  of  the  operati(m  of  rust 
or  oxidisation  upon  iron. 

Canker,  v.  n.    To  rust,  or  corrode. 
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Gankored,  To  be,  v.  p.     To  be  rusted,  or  corroded. 

Cankered,  cankery,  adj.     Cross,  sour-tempered,  out  of  humour. 

Sec  Canker,  sb.  The  tnuuition  of  idem  from  thr  fretting  effect  of  nut  upon  metAl,  to 
the  fretted  condition  of  one*s  temper,  U  both  natunl  and  graphic. 

*  Said  they,  '*  wee  had  neuer  >uch  a  cankered  carle. 

Were  ncucr  in  our  conipanie."  '    Percy  "i  Fol.  MS.  u  48. 

Canny,  adj.  i.  Knowing,  skilful,  clever,  a.  Prudent,  cautious, 
handy.  3.  Well-suited,  possessing  evident  or  admitted  advantages, 
exceUeni. 

This  is  2  word  of  very  frequent  and  varied  application,  wHch  it  is  difficult  to  convey  by 
dint  of  definition.  Jam.  alleges  eighteen  different  tenses.  I  believe,  however,  the  Uirc« 
given  above  may  prove  sufficiently  incluiivc  Brockctt't  remark  it,  *  It  refers  M  well  to 
the  beauty  of  form,  as  of  ixunners  and  morals ;  but  most  particularly  if  used  10  describe 
those  mild  and  affectionate  dispositions  which  render  persons  agreeable  in  the  domestic 
relatious/  But  there  are  two  words,  sufficiently  distinct  in  themselves,  yet  confoonded 
together,  which  must  t>e  noted  before  these  remarks  can  become  fully  apposite;  namely, 
oonny  and  oanny.  The  fomicr  of  these  I  take  to  be  a  near  relative  of  the  Danish  kjmm, 
pretty.  &c. ;  but  our  present  word  to  be  analogoui  to  S.  G.  kunnog,  Sw.  htnmg^  Sw.  D. 
konnu,  O.N.  Jhfnnugr,  Old  Oerm.  kunnig,  l>an.  ItynHig;  and  through  them  to  the  several 
verbs  whence  they  aie  derived,  O.  Sw.  and  O.N.  kuttaa^  Sw.  D.  kunna,  &c. :  in  most,  if 
not  all  of  which,  the  idea  of  power  as  complementary  to  thxt  of  knowledge  sceim  to  be 
involved.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  o&nny  seems  to  be  a  word  of  comparatively 
recent  growtli :  it  is  not  met  with  in  Hampole  or  Touintl,  Mytt.,  nor  yet  in  Early  Englith 
Allit.  Po€ms,  or  in  Gatv.  and  tbt  Gr.  Kny^:  uid  the  earliest  authority  qnnted  by  Jam.  only 
dates  from  1715.  Conandly,  however,  which  is  no  doubt  allied,  occurs  in  Toumd,  MyU, 
'  Mervellc,  nicthyiik,  have  1, 
Where  ever  this  bame  has  bene 
That  carps  thus  conamOy'     (p.  160). 

1 .  '  A  canny  skeely  man.' 

*  As  canny  a  workman  as  iwer  Ah  icc.* 

*  A  canny  lasft  at 't  worth  a  better  tfioi  ;*  a  higher  or  better  place  or  sitiution. 
3.  '  A  canny  chap  with  horses.' 

*  A  canny  au'd  carle  ;  yan  wunna  get  t*  blin*  sahd  o'  he.* 

*  Gan  canny,  man  I  gan  canny;'  cautiously  or  gently. 
'  A  canny  spot ;'  of  one's  residence  or  farm. 

*  A  canny  convenient  house.' 

*  Ah  wish  Ah  'd  bin  still  at  canny  Vttton*  (Aylon).  Margery  Moorpoot, 

Cannily,  adv.  Knowingly,  cleverly;  cautiously,  moderately,  gently; 
handsomely,  suitably,  fittingly.  See,  under  Canny,  the  quotation  from 
TiTttmcL  Mysi. 

Cannyiah,  adj.     '  Canny'  in  a  slightly  modified  sense. 

'  A  eannyish  bit  o*  ground  ;'  c  g.  a  fair^sized  garden  or  farm. 
'  She  btow't  him  a  can$tyiih  lot  o'  gear  :'  of  property. 

Canting,  sb 

*  Cant,'  says  Rich.,  '  It.  inaantart .  Ft.  meant  or  mcflM/.     An  outrope  oc  oolcry  of  goods 


A  S.T.1C  by  auction. 

'  It.  intantar* .  Ft.  meant  or  incnnt. 
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(Cotgnre).    From  cantartt  to  procUim  (a  public  tale),  to  sell.'     Comp   *  borse-cbAnter/ 
a  shuper  who  criei  np  the  merits  of  a  bad  horse  to  the  taking  in  of  the  unwary. 

Canty,  adj.    lively,  cheerful,  brisk. 

*  This  word,*  says  Jam.,  *  is  more  modem  than  cant,  and  evidently  is  a  derivative  from 
it.*  Kok,  hoirarer,  gives  the  Jutland  ez[n%ssion  kanit  seg,  to  turn  oneself  in  one's  bed, 
as  a  first  stq>  in  approach  to  convalescence ;  and  thence,  he  adds,  kanter,  fresh,  brisk,  hale, 
hearty  after  recovery  from  sickness >Bihw/cs,  to  be  set  up  ou  end;  the  metaphor  being 
idendcaJ  with  th&t  in  Engl.  *  set  up  again.*  Our  word  is  nearly  related  to  this  Jutl.  idiom 
and  its  general  usage,  implying  a  reference  to  some  infiuimce  naturally  opposed  to  the  qiiati- 
tics  qiccified :  such  as  age,  trouble  endured,  sickness  or  privation  endured. 

*  She 's  a  etaUy  an'd  deeam  for  her  years '  Wh.  Gl. 

(In  Norfolk,  to  cant  is  to  set  a  thing  up  on  edge.  Note  to  Pr.  Pm.  p.  60.) 

Cap,  v.a.  To  surpass  or  excel;  to  do  that  which  cannot  be  sur- 
passed ;  to  astonish  by  some  feat  done  or  statement  made. 

O.  N.  hppa^  contendere,  certare ;  S.  O.  and  O.  N.  kappj  certamen ;  &c.  The  JuU.  word 
ki^pi  is  a  champion,  one  who  strives  successfully,  outdoes  his  competitors ;  and,  like  the 
other  Scand  words  quoted  or  referred  to,  replaces  an  m  with  the  first  of  its  two  p't  (Kokt 
p.  S4),  which  coimects  our  word  with  keznp,  to  strive  for  the  mastery  (which  see) :  only, 
in  cap  the  mastery  is  suppcned  to  be  obuined.  The  parallel  forms  ktppiy  kempt^  occur  side 
by  side  in  the  two  texts,  Lay^  ii.  4x3. 

'  That  caps  owght  that  ivver  Ah.  beared ;'  beats,  or  goes  beyond. 

*  Weel,  Ah 's  fairly  capped  ;*  amazed,  astonished. 

Cape-fltanea,  oaping-atanes,  sb.  The  several  stones  of  which  the 
Csping,  as  a  whole,  is  composed. 

Capizig,  sb.  The  uppermost  or  last  course  of  stones  in  a  wall, 
usually  dressed  to  an  angle,  or  perhaps  in  some  cases  merely  rounded  over. 

A.  S.  M^,  eatppt;  N.  Sax.  kop;  Germ,  kopf,  *  the  prominent  or  uppermost  part  of  a  thing, 
top."  Hi^icrt.  Sw.  Dial,  k&pa^  the  leathern  pad  forming  the  back  or  top  portion  in  a  set  of 
hameu,  affords  a  curious  coincidence  with  our  word. 

*  Heo  bits  ikest  sone  adon,  as  ^  leste  ston  is  from  H  tures  eoppe ;'  the  coping  of  the 
tower.  Anar.  Riwlt,  p.  228, 

Cap-nebbing,  sb.  The  peak  or  front  of  a  cap  which  projects 
forward.    See  ITeb. 

Capper,  sb.  One  that  is  super-eminent,  or  easily  superior  to  others 
of  the  kind ;  of  both  persons  and  things. 

Caps,  sb.  That  which  cannot  be  outdone  or  surpassed ;  occurring 
in  the  common  schoolboy  phrase,  to  set  one  his  caps ;  i.  e.  to  propose 
some  feat  which  he  cannot  hope  to  equal,  much  less  to  go  beyond. 

In  Chaacer*s  description  of  the  Mannciple,  at  the  close,  there  is  this  line  (Bell's  CbauetTt 
i.  loi):— 

*  And  jrit  this  maunciple  sette  hem  alle  her  capp0 ;' 
to  which  is  appended  the  note,  *  To  set  a  man*s  cap  is  to  cheat  him  ;*  the  gist  of  the  whole 
description,  notwithstanding,  being  to  shew  the  eminent  superiority  of  the  man  described. 
Among  his  *  moo  than  thries  ten  maystres,*  *  that  were  of  lawe  expert  and  curious/ 
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* tber  wer  a  doseyn  in  an  home, 

Worthi  to  be  sti'wardes  of  rent  and  lond 

Of  any  lord  that  »  in  £ngelond« 

To  make  him  lyve  by  his  propre  good. 

In  honour  dettdes,  but  if  he  were  wood ; 

And  able  for  to  helpen  al  a  schire 

In  any  caas  that  mighte  falle  or  faappe ; 

And  yit  this  maunciple  stftt  h«m  alU  her  eappti* 

codd  set  tham  their  ospa,  ikilfnl  and  experienced  as  they  were,  in  re^>ect  of  bnuness 
qnaliiications. 

In  the  Mitter's  Talt,  the  gist  of  which  is  to  describe 

*  How  that  a  clarke  hath  set  a  wrightis  capp* 
the  meaning  is  *  got  the  better  of  him/  by  imposition,  namely. 

Cap-Boreed,  sb.  The  border  or  edging  of  a  woman's  cap.  See 
Screed. 

Car,  oarr,  sb.  A  flat  marshy  piece  of  land  under  natmal  herbage, 
usually  lying  at  or  near  the  foot  of  a  bank,  and,  in  that  sense,  low :  not 
necessarily  low  otherwise.     Generally  used  in  the  plural 

O.  N.  ktr,  iidrr ;  S.  G.  karr ;  N.  k;trr ;  Dan.  kar.  Of  the  latter  word  Mon».  says,  *  it  is 
originally  a  Norse  word,  and  is  commonly  used  to  express  a  tract  distingnished  by  deptii 
of  soil  and  burdened  with  accumulated  water ;  moM,  on  the  other  hand,  mii^3ring  a  wider 
tract,  whether  wet  or  dty,  possibly  overgrown  with  scrub  or  trees,  and  more  or  las  senrice- 
able  for  pasture. 

Car,  oarr,  sb.  A  small  wood,  or  grove,  of  alders.  Usually  Alder- 
oar  ;  and,  of  course,  growing  on  boggy  soil. 

N.  kjerrtt  a  small  wood,  or  grove,  especially  of  trees  of  small  size;  u  cl^M^ftm^  alder- 
car,  isttrijtm^  osier-ground.    Current  in  Helgeland  and  North  Trondhjem  district.    Aaten. 

Carberriea,  sb.    Gooseberries. 

This  is  the  Northern  equivalent  of  the  German  sAioM-AMrts  prickle-plant,  tod  ^ 
first  element  due  to  the  same  root  as  goru  =  prickle-plant ;  A.  S.  gatt  O.  N.  jw-,  a  jarcUn, 
a  pointed  missile ;  N.  gar,  garrt,  a  point,  sharp  piece  of  grass  or  heath.  Wedgw.  also 
quotes  Fin.  hurtt  a  borer;  and  A.S.  fu^-,  naw,  nuf-^  or  nafo-gar,  an  auger  or  wimble; 
to  which  add,  Sw.  Dial,  gtrt^  a  point;  or  pointed  piece ;  Old  Germ,  gir^  ktr^  a  pcanted 
missile ;  Sansc.  cara^  caru,  an  arrow.  The  English  gor*^  both  vb.  and  sb.,  are  very  near 
relations ;  while,  as  Teut.  analogues  of  sb.  gort^  and  its  sense,  may  be  quoted  Sw.  D. 
gtrt  or  g*ra^  Dan.  D.  gare^  M.  H  G.  girt,  gur,  Sw.  gtrt^  g*rm,  gairm. 

The  latter  words  sapply  the  explanation  of  gttir  in  the  *  Jew's  Daughter  *  and  *  Yoong 
Johnstone'  ballads  (Bell's  Early  Bailads,  pp.  190,  173): 

*  And  she  has  ta'en  out  a  Uttle  penknife 

Hanging  low  down  by  her  gtur ; 
She  has  twined  the  young  thing  of  his  life, 
A  word  he  never  spake  mair.' 

*  But  young  Johnstone  had  a  wee  penknife 

Hung  low  down  by  his  gaarj 
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Comp.  Sw.  D.  sonlo^ff*,  MkSrttgtrt,  shirt-  or  smock-lappct,  or  *  tails ;'  snd  in  the 
O. Dan.  TnnsUtwn  of  the  Bible,  1550,  Hag.  li.  13,  'If  any  one  bear  holy  flesh  in  the 
skjrt  of  hU  garment,  and  with  his  skin  do  touch  bread,  &c./  it  stands  *  Om  nogm  beer 
htOi^  kdd  i  am  kjartd  gtre^  oe  rordt  nden  nut  utrnnu  gtre,  brod^  &c,*  In  Luther's  Bible. 
also»  the  words  are,  *  m  scoms  kltuUs  gtrm'  Molb.  Ikauk.  GUmar, 

(ted-up,  V.  a.  To  sweep  up  and  make  neat  or  tidy ;  applied  to  the 
fire-side,  and  consisting  in  the  process  of  removing  or  shovelling  up  the 
fidlen  ashes. 

8L  O.  kara,  to  cxXkcU  to  sweep  together.  Ihre  gives  an  example  of  the  use  of  this  word 
which  kares  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  our  derivation :  kara  eld  under  grytan^  to 
gather  together  the  scattered  coals  under  the  pot.  Sw.  D.  brannd-kan^  brannd-tkra^  means 
ibit  oreo^nke  for  withdrawing  the  hot  coals  or  embers  from  the  oven.    Comp.  our  Asa-oaard. 

CarkiBg,  adj.  i.  Anxious,  apprehensive,  discontented,  a.  Careful, 
diligent 

It  would  almost  seem  that  there  are  two  vocables  instead  of  only  one —  one  of  Germ., 
die  other  of  Northern  affinities— here :  A.  S.  earc,  care ;  eearig,  careful,  anxious ;  O.  Sax. 
mod-charagf  sorrowful,  for  the  first  definition ;  and  for  die  second,  O.  N.  Itttrgr,  energetic, 
pij^JiieBded,  graqring;  Dan.  hurig^  grasping,  niggardly;  Sw.  D.  karg^  (i)  industrious, 
(3)  keen,  (3}  greedy;  which  latter  word  Rietz  connects  with  the  vb.  hara^  to  collect  or 
tweq>  together,  to  scrape  up :  a  phrase,  by  the  way,  often  used  of  greedy  money-^therers. 
Wcdgw.  also  adduces  W.  carcus^  solicitous ;  Fin.  karkds,  greedy ;  words  which  help  to  shew 
that  our  flff^^Hng  is  a  word  of  very  wide  relationships. 

Cf.    '  Christ  bad  them  be  both  simple  and  slie 

And  earke  not  for  no  cattell.'    Plowman**  TaU,  p.  180. 

Carl,  sb.  A  country  fellow,  a  clownish  person :  often  with  the  idea 
of  age  associated. 

O.  N.,  Sw.,  Dan.,  M.  G.,  kari;  Germ,  keri;  A.  S.  carl,  a  male,  man,  married  man,  old 
matt,  serrant  man,  Sk.  :  the  idea  of  a  male  human  being  being  the  leading  one.  Wb,  Gl. 
states  that  carl  is  a  term  ofiten  *  meeringly  applied  to  both  old  men  and  old  women.*  Comp. 
Pr.  Pm.  *  CarUt  or  eberit^  bondeman.  or  woman  ;*  as  also  the  parallel  forms  in  the  extract 
following,  which  occur  repeatedly  in  the  same  page : — 

*  Whan  these  kynges  herde  the  wordes  of  the  j^ll  thei  be-heelde  the  oon  the  tother,  and 
than  thei  seiden.  What  deuell  who  hath  tolde  this  cbtrUV  Merl.  p.  168. 

CarlingB,  sb.  Grey  peas  steeped  all  night  in  water  and  fried  the 
next  day  in  fat  or  butter. 

They  are  eatoi  on  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  which  is  called  Carlizig  Bundsy,  the  other 
Sundays  in  Lent  having  also  their  own  peculiar  designations,  preserved  in  the  old  rhyme, — 
*  Tid,  mid,  miserS, 
Carlmg,  palm,  and  paste^gg  day.* 
The  custom  is  still  so  far  retained  that  bags  of  grey  peas,  specially  provided  to  meet  the 
demand,  may  be  seen  in  the  country  shops  as  the  day  draws  on.     It  is  difficult  to  come  to 
any  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  word.     It  is  certain  that  the  Fifth  Sunday 
in  Lent  was  called  '  Care-  or  Carr^unday '  from  a  remote  time.     Ihre  quotes  Karusunnu- 
dag  as  the  name  of  the  Sunday  in  question,  and  gives  one  explanation  of  the  name  thus : — 
*  Lundius  derives  it  from  kara  or  tiara,  fluid  pitch  or  tar,  with  which  folks  are  wont  to 
daub  their  doors  in  the  sign  of  the  cross.'     Another  authority — *  Vetus  interpres  Evangeli* 
omm' — is  then  quoted,  who  sutes  that  this  Sunday  has  its  name  from  the  charges  {karo- 
mtdomyn)  and  purposed  proceedings  against  Jesus  Christ  framed  by  the  Jews,  as  recorded 
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in  the  Oospcl  of  thu  dty.  and  which  they  brought  to  full  effect  in  His  dcath-pauton  on 
Good  Friday. 

Again.  Hofpinian  states  that  the  Gennait  lunies  Kamvwhen  and  Karrfrtytag,  for 
Pastion  Week  anil  Good  Friday,  depend  upon  the  German  word  karr,  wluch  signifies  a  line 
or  prnalty  Tor  an  offence  committed,  or  rather  a  satisfaction  or  atonement  in  lieu  of  such 
pciiahy.  Besides  these  three  suggestioiii  as  to  the  [wssible  meaning  of  cor*  ot  carr  in 
the  name  in  question,  Ihre  adds,  and  in  reference  to  Marshall's  statement,  that  *  Carr-  or 
Care-Sunday'  was  not  unknown  lo  the  English,  that  he  does  not  fed  certain  the  word 
should  not  be  referred  to  some  other  iiource,  such  as  gara,  preparation,  or  karot  grief, 
concern.  Yet  again  :  a  word  cbara  Jn  ttie  sense  of  ftralia  is  adduced  from  SchiUcf's 
7%*untnii,  and  having  reference  to  '  crimina  et  scelcra,  quv,  pauain  languinis  irrogantia, 
cfhciebant  ut  homines  malefici  novft  ponipa  morli  duccrcntur.*  From  aII  of  which  \\k 
suggestions  of  an  origin  fur  care  or  carr  only  one  thing  is  apparent,  and  that  is.  that 
the  said  origin  is  utterly  obscure  and  uncertain.  Next,  it  would  seem  thai  the  Fifth 
Sunday  in  Lent  was  sometimes  called  '  Carle  Sunday.*  as  well  as  *  Care-  or  Carr-Sonday.' 
aiKl  eventually,  at  least,  '  Carling  Sunday  ;*  and  the  question  is,  whether  the  Sunday  so 
called  took  its  name  from  the  Carllngs.  or  the  Oarlings  took  theirs  from  the  Sunday. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence  and  no  analogy  to  connect  carling  with  can  or  carr, 
whichever  of  the  significations  abtivc  adduced  be  selected  :  all  analogy  is  against  such  a 
connection.  The  eridcnce  on  the  other  side  is  scanty  and  not  very  consistent,  In  the  old 
Scottish  song,  *  Fy  I  let  us  all  to  the  BriJdcl,'  quoted  in  Sir  H.  Ellis*  BrantTi  Antitpuiist, 
and  by  jam.,  where  mention  is  made  of '  Carlings  both  sodden  and  ra,*  it  is  apparent  thai 
grey  peas  are  called  carlings  before  they  are  cooked.  The  Lecdt  Gl.,  however,  nukes  x 
vb.  of  carl :  a  vb.  which  describes  the  processes  that  go  to  make  up  the  cooking.     It  ^ves 

*  Carlcd  peas ;  grey  peas,  tteepcd  all  night  in  water  and  fried  the  following  day  with  butler. 
Often  a  sulistitule  for  garden  peas.'  The  prubability  seems  to  be,  that  Carlinc*  is  an  old 
popular  name  for  grey  peas,  perhaps  in  reference  to  their  old-fashioned  homeliness :  and  in 
ihe  like  spirit  to  that  which  in  North  Britain  calls  the  last  handful  of  com  cut  In  a  late 
harvest  the  earlimt;  and,  in  Sweden,  a  dish  of  potatoes  peeled  before  they  arc  boiled, 
kdrringa-bagg :  harrmga  being  nictdy  another  form  of  kdlliMg,  and  that  of  karling  or 
ktFrtitig,  the  original  of  Scot,  carlint.  The  contiection  of  peas,  as  a  viand,  with  the  Fifth 
Sunday  in  Lent  is  another  matter ;  like  that  of  pancakes  with  Shrore  Tuesday,  nr  cross- 
bum  with  Good  Friday  :  but  being  so  connected.  Car^umday  might  ea^ly  pau  into 
CfjrlimgSunday.  and  then  the  verb  rnW  be  mistakenly  coined  from  the  noun. 

Carry,  sb.  A  kind  of  waggon  with  solid  floor  but  unplanlced  sides; 
these  being,  usually,  only  rails.  Used  for  carting  stone,  wood,  &c.,  and 
also  in  hay  and  harvest-time. 

O.  N.  ktrra ;  S.  G.  kirra ;  Dan.  eorrv,  &:c.,  a  car  or  rude  carriage. 

Casings,  cassons,  sb.     The  droppings  or  dung  of  animals  dried  for 

fuel.     Also  written  cazzona. 

O.  N.  ko$,  a  little  heap :  kaui.  to  pile  in  a  heap ;  S.  G.  kau,  congeries,  acerras :  iaprimis. 
ligtraruni  virgultoniroquc ;  Sw.  D.  km,  it-as/,  a  small  hop  of  dried  cattlc-druppings,  used  by 
poor  people  in  districts  where  wood  is  scarce,  for  burning  Hence  also,  Sw.  D.  and  Dan. 
ko-^ast,  cow-droppings.  Molb.,  however,  simply  detinet  ko-ia*e,  as  the  round  or  dtsk4ifce 
heaps  in  which  cowdung  falh.     Probably  Rtetz  is  the  more  accurate. 

The  Pr.  Pm.  word  is  canard,  explained  by  *  Netci  donge :  P.  caien  ;*  and  the  note, 

*  **  Catiiigs,  stcrms  siccum  junicntorum,  quod  paupcret  agri  Lincolnicnsis  ad  utum  foci  colli- 
gunt ;  a  Tent,  koth,  limus,  q.  d.  cothingt,"  Skinner.'  The  derivation  is  mistaken  :  but  the 
further  remark  that  *  it  is  still  the  usage  in  the  ncigltbouthood  of  Lyun  to  anploy  cow-dung 
for  fuel  *  t»  worth  noticing. 
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Oaamit  kenen,  (Pr.  of  oasten,  p.  p.  of  to  oast),  i.  Thrown  down ; 
03  applied  to  an  animal,  a  horse  or  bullock,  e.  g.,  which  has  fallen,-  or 
been  thrown,  and  is  unable  to  rise  again,  a.  Added  up ;  of  an  account 
or  bill,  for  instance. 

Caaaen-bearted,  oaaBon-hearted,  adj.  Out  of  heart,  dispirited, 
cast  down;  as  being  without  energy,  spirit,  or  hope. 

Poiiibly,  aumn-itarUd,  with  nearly  the  sen»e  of  doum-caum^  or  down-b*arttd.  Still, 
Acre  is  abnndftnt  rode  energy  in  the  metaf^or  eaxzon-htartid^  possessing  a  heart  with  no 
mofe  pln^  or  pith  than  a  dot  of  dried  dung,  to  make  it  a  probable  word. 

Cast,  sb.     A  twist,  a  distortion  or  deflection  from  linear  directness. 

A  meaning  which  has  resulted,  no  doubt,  from  many  adaptation!  and  transitions  of  seme 
m  Ae  wOTd  as  at  first  used.     At  an  early  period  to  eiut  was  used  in  the  sense  of  to  wntrimt 
dtmtt  fiam;  as  in  these  lines  from  E.  E.  AUit.  Potnu^  p.  81, 1. 143 : — 
*  Salamon  sete  him  leuen  ^ere  and  a  sy)»e  more. 
With  aOe  ^  syeoce  )at  sende  )>c  soaerayn  lorde, 
For  to  compas  and  luu  to  haf  hem  clene  wrojt.' 
And  Oarti  sb.  in  Um  same  way  meant  a  derice,  stratagem,  wile  or  trick : 
Caaxp,  *  And  comaimd^  me  to  ^t  cortays,  your  comlych  fere 

^at  bns  hor  kny^t  wyth  bor  heU  han  koyntly  bigyled.* 

Oaw.  and  Or*  Eh.  2411. 
•lw>r  *  This  is  a  good  gyse  and  a  far  east; 

Yet  a  woman  aryse  helpys  at  the  last.'     Towrul,  Mysi.  p.  107. 
Comp.  also  Sw.  D.  koMt,  a  trick,  a  deceit. 

At  line  3376  of  Sir  Oawayn  the  word  appears  in,  it  would  seem,  a  very  similar  meaning 
toows;— 

*  JVmne  he  ka^t  to  >e  knot,  and  >e  htsi  lawsej  :* 
i.  e.  tilt  twist,  or  interfolding  of  the  knot,  with  which  a  certain  girdle  was  fastened. 

Cast,  V.  a.  I.  To  lay  aside  for  a  season,  as  warm  or  winter  clothing 
when  sonuner  weather  comes ;  or  entirely,  as  clothes  that  are  worn  out, 
a  crutch  which  has  been  used  during  temporary  lameness,  &c.  2.  To  be 
sick,  to  vomit. 

Pr,  Pm,  *  COMtyHt  or  brakyn  (as  man  owt  the  stomack).     Vomo,  evomo.' 
I.      * . .  . .  Never  think  to  east  a  clout 

Until  the  month  of  May  be  out.*     Wb.  Ol. 

Cast,  To  be,  v.  p.  To  be  warped,  or  have  got  a  twist,  or  deflection 
from  straightness. 

Cast  up,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  mention  a  matter,  in  the  way  of  re- 
proach or  upbraiding,  to  another.     2.  To  happen,  befall,  turn  up. 

Cat-oollop,  sb.  Cat's  meat ;  more  particularly  applied  to  that  which 
consists  of  parts  of  the  inside  of  other  animals.    See  CoUop, 

Ctet-gaUowB,  sb.  The  two  uprights,  with  a  cross-stick,  set  up  by 
boys  to  jump  over;  jiunping-bars. 

N   2 
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Cat-hBWflj  sb.     The  fruit  of  the  hawthorn  [MtspUui  oxyacanthus). 

The  prefix  of  cat  in  ihis  and  lome  following  words  may  be  comp.  to  the  like  prefix  fn 
KTcral  Sw.  Prov.  namrs  of  planti:  e.g.  kaaa-stm^a,  cat-booti,  the  primroftc;  katt-bailar, 
cat-balls,  gcuiii  Hvale  :  hatt-hlokhor^  cat-belU,  campanula,  &c. 

CattijugB,  sb.     Hips;  the  fruit  of  the  Cat-whin  or  dog-rose, 
Cat-Bwerril,  sb.     The  common  squirrel  [Sciurus  vulgaris), 
Cat'fl-wholpB,  sb.     Kittens,  tlie  young  of  the  cat.     See  Kltllns. 

Cat-trail,  sb.     The  great  white  Valerian  ( Vakri'atta  officinaiis) ;  or, 

rather,  the  root  of  it. 

'  The  root,  particularly  when  the  plant  grows  in  dry  places,  hat  a  very  peculiar  dkagtee- 
able  odotir,  and  affords  a  medicine  of  consilkiable  value.  Cats  are  so  fond  of  it  as  to  be 
almost  intoxicated  by  it  into  outrageous  playfulocu.*  lahtaloat't  Botany  of  B0indk^m- 
Tufttd. 

Comp.  Sw.  D.  hatlt-Uka,  a  name  for  the  same  plant. 

Cat-whin.  sb.  (pr.  catchin).  The  dog-rose  {Rosa  cam'na);  or  perhaps, 
as  generally  applied,  any  of  the  varieties  of  the  common  wild  or  hedge- 
rose  :  Marshall  says,  the  Burnet  rose  {Upsa  spinosissima), 

Cauff.    Pr.  of  Caff,  for  Chaff. 

Cauff-riddling,  sb.  A  practice,  in  some  instances  still  observed,  of 
riddliug  tluIT  on  St.  Mark's  Eve,  with  the  view  of  deriving  auguries  or 
]>rosagcs  of  ihe  approach  of  death  to  persons  connected  with  the 
riddlers,  whether  by  family  or  vicinit}',  or  possibly  to  tlie  fiddlers 
themselves. 

The  Hiddle  is  fnied  with  chaff,  the  scene  of  operations  being  the  bam  Boor  with 
both  bam<doors  set  wide  open ;  the  hour  is  midnight  ot  )ust  before,  and  each  person  of  the 
party  takes  tlie  riddle  in  succession  and  riddles  the  ct-ntenis.  Should  no  appearance  pre- 
sent itself  durini;  the  action,  death  is  not  imminent  to  thr  person  opctiting,  nr  to  his  friends. 
But,  on  the  other  band,  the  appearance  of  a  funeral  procession,  or  even  of  persons  simply 
bearing  a  cuflii],  it  a  certain  augury  of  death,  either  \o  the  thra  ridiUer  himself,  or  aoine  one 
near  to  him.    Sec  Aaa-riddliug,  Hark«-een. 

Causey,  causeway,  sb.  i.  A  narrow  paved  path  or  trackway;  often 
leading  directly  across  the  moors,  a.  A  flagged  path  by  the  side  of  ihe 
road  ;  for  the  use  of  foot  passengers. 

The  first  are  the  relics  of  ihc  horse-  or  bridle-roads  which,  almoit  into  the  present 
century,  were  the  only  means  of  getting  into  or  out  of  the  '  Dales.*  Many  of  these  hare 
been  worn  out  and  never  replaced,  nr  have  been  taken  up.  and  others  arc  nearly  or  quite 
overgrown  by  the  ling  and  other  moor-heibage,  so  that  it  is  only  by  the  revelations  afforded 
by  a  moor-imck.  or  a  moor-current  in  wet  weather,  that  their  position  and  general  direction 
can  be  ascertained.  In  the  ume  way.  the  houses  of  call  to  accommodate  the  trains  of 
loaded  horses  and  their  drivers,  which  used  to  traverse  these  wild  roads,  have,  in  aevrral 
Instances,  disappeared ;  while  others  only  preserve  any  memorial  of  their  fonncr  purpose  in 
Mtmc  disiincuve  appclUtion.  which  tu  the  present  generation  ha*  lost  its  signjhcai>ce. 
See  Fumier-mui'a  Oiktuay,  BoU*house.     These  tnuHy\  are  prolably  of  ttrj  ptax 
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utiqiiity:  becaiue,  while  they  of  oeceuity  tend,  on  other  tide  of  the  Esk.  to  the  sites  of» 
if  not  to  the  ictually  eKiiting.  sin^e-aiched,  high-pitched,  narrow,  picturesque  Bow- 
bridgefly  aO  of  which  date  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  or  earlier, 
and  which,  it  is  TCfy  erident,  were  only  reared  in  anticipation  of  horse>traffic ;  still  by  the 
aide  of  each  of  these  tnidges  there  yet  exists  a  ford,  or  "Wsth  (often  regularly  pared  or 
floored  with  slabs  of  stone  evcn^  set),  together  with  a  set  of  Beok-ctOttM :  both  of  them 
concomitants  which  snrdy  testify  to  a  regular  passage  of  the  river  at  those  q>ots  at  times 
anterior  to  the  omstroctioo  of  the  bridges,  and  therefore  to  settled  means  of  crossing  the 
country  to  the  spots  in  question.  Cf.  *  There  was  a  causeway  at  Lynn  leading  to  Gaywood, 
on  which  was  situated  die  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  among  the  benefactors  to 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John  Baptist  occurs  Ufketel,  "flius  sanctimomali$  dt  SetringtSt"  who 
grants  **  tatmn  ttrram  in  Lituu  mptr  caUetam"  Mon.  Ang.  ri.  648/    Note  to  Coimw- 

WQT*  xV.  JtIS, 

CesSy  sb.    Rates,  laid  and  levied  for  parish  purposes. 

*  Cess,  a  tax.  For  s«ss  fn»n  asuK^  but  spelt  with  a  c  from  the  influence  of  the  Latin  missa, 
the  rating  of  Roman  citizens  according  to  their  property.  Fr.  mmmt,  to  rate,  assess,  tax, 
value.*  Wedgw.    The  different  kinds  of  rate  are  distinguished  as 

Ohnroh-oeM,  sb.,  the  church-rate ; 

Ooimt7-oeM,  sb^  the  county-^ate ; 

Hi^way-ooHi  sb.,  the  rate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads ;  and 

Poor-OMH^  sb.,  the  poor-rate. 

Cens,  V.  a.  To  rate ;  to  apportion  the  relative  payments  to  be  made 
by  many  persons  to  a  common  fund. 

Ceas-getherery  sb.    The  collector  of  any  of  these  rates. 

ChafiC^  V.  a.  i.  To  banter,  to  address  playfully-provoking  language 
to  another.  2.  To  use  intentionally  irritating,  or  higUy  provoking  terms, 
likely  to  lead  to  resentment ;  to  quarrel  outright. 

KAf,  insnltns  ludicrus ;  hdfa^  ludicre  insultare ;  Hald.  Wedgw.  also  alleges  Dut.  kefftti^ 
to  jrap,  to  bark;  also  to  prattle,  to  chatter;  Wall,  ebaftter^  to  babble;  Germ,  haff,  idle 
words,  impertinence.  Comp.  O.  N,  kafa  uppa,  provocare ;  Sw.  D.  6pp-haftig^  Sv^aftig, 
fauolent,  impertinent,  *  chaffy.* 

Chaff-bone,  sb.    Jaw-bone. 

Chaffisr,  v.  n.  To  interchange  testy  or  irritating  remarks,  to  use 
mutually  provoking  language.  The  word  implies  something  short  of 
a  serious  quarrel. 

Pt.  Pm. '  CbaffhryH.    Ntgocior,  nure<ar* 

*  fro  galaad  men  wilS  chafart 
Sag  he  'Sor  kumen  wiS  spices  ware.*     Qtn.  and  Ex.  p.  56. 
Both  vb.  and  sb.  are  very  common  in  O.  E.     See  the  etymons  under  Chap,  Chapman. 
The  idea  in  our  word  is  of  the  altercation  which  often  accompanies  bargain-making,  the 
irae  sense  of  the  word  being  allowed  to  drop  com[detely  out. 

Chaff-fSoUen,  adj.  (pr.  chaff-fawn).     Chop-fallen,  dispirited,  dejected. 


Cha£%,  chafte,  sb.     The  jaws. 

O.ti.kjafir^kjaptr;  S.G.imft;  Vzvk.hjaft;  Sw.hdft.  The  Danes  appear  to  make 
a  distinction  between  itjttft  and  kjtrvt :  thui,  «n  kjafi  bar  to  kjavtr,  one  mouth  hath  two 
jaws.  Also,  the  rulgar  use  of  the  word  ii  like  that  of  our  Chap,  in  the  seiue  of  penoa; 
aieg  en  ^afi,  never  a  soul  or  per&oa. 

*  Poor  au'd  joscy  's  getten  hii  cha/tt  tied  up  ;  L  e.  is  dead.'     Wb.  GL 

Chambor,  sb.  (pr.  chaumer).  An  upper  room:  i.  In  a  house;  a 
bed-room.  2,  In  a  stable  or  other  building;  a  loft:  as,  for  instance, 
'Hay-chamber,'  'Apple-chamber,'  &c. 

Wcdgw.  quotes  Fr.  cbamhre,  besides  Lat.  and  Greek  etymons.  The  word  appears,  how- 
CTer,  in  all  the  Teui.  tongues,  and  could  scarcely  come  to  us  in  the  North  vi4  cither  Lat.  or 
Fr..  especially  if  it  be,  as  is  reasonably  assumed,  nearly  allied  to  Celtic  camm  or  cam,  O.  N. 
k<ontr$.  S.  G.  kammar,  Sw.  kammert,  Dan.  kammer,  &c.  The  ordinary  meaning,  more- 
over, is  that  of  a  small  room-space,  or  chamber,  off,  or  subsidiary  to,  a  Urge  apartment. 
Thus  in  the  Knlencc.  '  en  ttor  stve  mtd  ti  kammir  vtd  tidtn*  the  relation  of  ■  chamber'  to 
'apartment*  is  shewn.  Molb.  quotes  t)ie  following  sentence:  '  Enhver  Out  og  ttkvtrt 
kamtrur  rr  ti  vareist'  (room  or  apartment),  '  mtn  m  ttu4  fr  et  itarrt  xterdtt ;  W  kammtr  er 
tt  mindrt.  Man  siger  baade  paa  o^  i  et  kamm^ ;  men  altid  htn  i  en  tlue.'  Comp.  *  Let 
us  make  a  little  chamber,  I  pray  thee,  on  the  wall :'  a  Kings  iv.  10.  Coinp.  also  Dan.  bo^- 
kammer.  ffige-k.,  spiM>Jt^  krvd-b.,  &c.  The  idea  in  our  use  of  Ohamber  is  exactly  coind- 
dent  with  that  in  the  Danish  usage. 

Chanoe-baim,  sb.     An  illegitimate  child.     See  Come-by-chance. 

Changed,  adj.  i.  Having  begun  to  turn  sour;  of  milk.  2.  Having 
begun  to  shew  symptoms  of  approaching,  or  commencing,  decompo- 
sition ;  of  a  dead  body,  or  meat.     3.  Somewhat  intoxicated. 

This  if  rather  a  curious  instance  of  adaptation  of  sense,  in  the  case  of  a  sundard  word. 

Chap,  V.  a.     To  knock,  rap. 

*  Chap.  Chip.  Chop.  These  are  forms  baring  a  common  origin  io  the  attempt  to 
represent  the  sound  made  by  the  knocking  of  two  hard  bodies,  or  the  cracking  of  tMic,  the 
thinner  vowel  /  being  used  to  represent  the  high  note  of  a  crack,  while  the  broader  voweU 
a  and  o  are  used  for  the  flatter  sound  made  by  the  collision  of  hard  bodies.  Sc  ebaf,  to 
itrike.  as  to  chap  handi,  to  ebap  ai  a  door. — Jam.*  Wedgw.  To  me  it  wonld  appear  pro- 
bable that  there  may  be  a  strong  affinity  between  our  word  Ohap  and  the  Dan  iiappe,  to 
strike,  to  drive  with  a  stick :  of  course  with  a  free  use  of  the  stick  understood.  This  is 
a  derivative  frum  the  sb.  kjep,  z  staff,  stick,  switch  ;  and  this  from  O.  N.  ktppr,  Sw.  biipp, 
Comp  S.  Q.  kappla  at  kippia,  badllo  os  obturare;  and  Oire  suggests  that  M.  6.  haupatkom^ 
to  inflict  strokes,  may  belong  to  the  same  root. 

Chap,  sb,     A  customer  or  purchaser ;  or,  more  generally,  a  dealer. 

O.  N.  kaupi:  Sw.  kopare;  Dan.  k;9btr ;  Sw.  D.  kdpe,  a  buyer,  purchaser. 

*  Ah  ha'e  some  bacon  to  sell.     Canst  'ce  ftimd  me  a  chap  for  'L.*      tVh.  GL 

Chap,  sb.     Any  male  person :  of  very  various  application. 

O.  N.  kittftr;  Sw.  lei//;  Dan.  kjafi.  Sec.  Comp.  Dan.  ikke  em  kjafl,  ukxcx  a  soul  or  per- 
son ;  Sw.  D.  bvt^  dveliga  kii/i :  bvor  tvigt  ka/t,  every  individual  soul ;  ba  Jdmm  int  'h  kafi 
b*yfit '  he  fotuid  nobody  at  home.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  that,  allowing  for  the 
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or&ury  intoditage  of  j^  and/,  B.ii«^  month,  jaw,  the  cored  ondeijaw  of  t  pi|,  Scand. 
kjafty  with  its  ClereL  analogue  OhAfl  or  Ohaft  coincide. precisely.  Comp.  eq>ecially,  the 
S.  JutL.  form  l^^ft,  Dnder-jaw,  in  opporitioa  to  JUimAm,  upper-jaw. 

Chi^ittaii,  sb.  X.  A  dealer ;  one  who  enacts  the  part  of  a  merchant, 
but  in  small  matters  only;  one  who  bays  and  sells  indiscriminately; 
a  pedlar  or  hawker,  a.  A  distinctive  nune  applied  to  horses  of  the 
Qeveland  breed. 

0,fJ.  kaiipmtuir;  S.Q.  iofmm;  Sw.D.  kobman;  Dul  iMmomf ;  A.S.  ceapmtms 
Qam,  hamfmam,  ftc. 

*  Ant,  nis  he  fol  eb*pmom  ^,  bwon  he  wule  bnggtm  hors  o'Ser  cum,  |if  he  nole  biholden 
bot  M  heaued  one?'    Atur.  RiwU^  p.  308. 

*  Full  many  a  dranght  of  wine  had  he  ydraw, 
Fro  Bnrdeux  ward  while  that  the  Cbaprnm  slept.' 

Pral,  Cant,  TaU$;  TTit  Shifmwn, 

Obar,  V.  a.  To  chide,  to  use  querulous  language  to  an  offender; 
also, '  to  bark  at'    Wh,  GL 

O.'N.k^ara;  S.O.  il<era;  O.Dan.  Jhsr«;  Dan.  I«r«;  Sw.D.  karate  ftc,  to  complain, 
to  be  qoenilous,  &c  See  Ohnxr.  In  Pr.  Pm.  we  have  *  CUncbytt  a-jen  (in  wraw  s{»che) 
or  cbaneiTn  a-jen  for  prowde  heart.  Ohgarrio,'  and  the  iu>te, '  CbaveryH  may  be  hens  the 
same  at  eharyn,  or  ^ryiuro^^,  which  occurs  prerioiuly.'  But  for  the  Latin  eiqdanation  by 
uUOt  there  could  be  Uttle  doubt 

ChasB,  sb.  (Pr.  of  chase).    Haste,  hurry. 

CShaas,  v.  a.    To  follow,  walk  after  a  person  or  thing. 

*  Ah's  bin  eboMtin'  t*  harras  roaist  o*  t'  daay;'  been  busy  harrowing  the  land. 

CbatB,  chatts,  sb.     Cones  of  the  fir-tree. 

S.  G.  hat*,  strobilus ;  Sw.  taU-kotttt  pine-cone ;  gran4toUit  ^mice-fir-cone ;  Sw.  D.  hotti, 
the  same.  See  Wedgw.  in  rr.  Cbatg,  Cbit,  huteul  of  the  meaning  given  above,  Marshall 
gives,  *  Keys  of  the  uh  and  maple ;  also  the  catkins  of  the  hazle.* 

Ghaody-bag,  sb.  The  stomach  of  an  animal ;  that  part  into  which 
the  various  food-matters  are  received  for  the  purposes  of  digestion. 

There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  tfafs  word.  Jam.  quotes  jaudit^  in  his 
SupfUmtmtt  as  having  for  its  primary  meaning  the  stomach  of  a  hog :  its  derived  meaning 
beut^  a  sort  of  pnd^ng  or  luggis  made  in  such  sttHuach,  and  then,  a  pudding  generally. 
Halt  quotes  ebandron^  chaldrons^  cbaun^'OH,  cbawdtenut  forms  which  do  not  harmonise  too 
well  with  the  etymons  alleged  by  Jam.,  viz.  C.  B.,  *  gwaedogen^  omasum,  a  fat  tripe ;  Ann. 
guadtCf  a  pudding ;  guadtgtn  kig  mmuit  a  haggis.' 

Ohavel,  ohaTle,  v.  a.  To  chew  slowly  and  imperfectly,  as  a  person 
does  whose  teeth  are  gone ;  to  mumble. 

A.  S.  CHtfi;  Semi-Sax.  cbtuiU;  Dan.  kiavt^  the  mouth,  jaws,  or  cheeks ;  A.  S.  etovtUt  to 
chew.  Fr<Hn  the  motion  of  the  jaws,  or  ebawU$t  a  word  used  in  the  account.  Early  Eng. 
AUii.  Poems,  C.  1. 368,  of  Jonah's  reception  into  the  whale's  betly— 
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*  And  Hwe  in  at  hit  Kote  with-ontoi  ^ret  more. 
As  mote  m  at  a  mmuter  dor,  so  mnkcl  wem  bis  ^bawiti.' 

Comp.  *  C3tav^-bem$  or  duwl-bone.'  Pr.  Pm. ;  and  alio  Dan.  kfavU,  Sw.  D.  ktifia,  to 
tcaHAt  revile,  &c.,  both  descriptiTe  of  the  motum  of  the  jaws  in  the  act  desif^ted. 

Cheep,  V.  n.  To  cry  as  a  young  chicken  does ;  or  as  a  young  grouse 
or  partridge.  Applied  also  to  the  notes  of  other  young  birds,  or  to  any 
sound  resembling  these  notes. 

Sw.  D.  Uft  to  pqie  or  squeak ;  of  chickens  and  birds  in  general.  Comp.  O.  N.  kiypa,  to 
cry  as  a  te»\  does,  or  as  children ;  *  Lith.  aypti,  to  cheep  like  a  chicken,  or  squeak  like 
a  mouse.'  Wedgw. 

'  Nu  hi  (a  pair  of  lorers)  cbippi^  and  cussep 
And  make>  togadare  muchel  blisse.*   Flmiy  and  Blawuhtfiur,  p.  66. 

Oheeper,  sb.  A  young  partridge  or  grouse,  before  it  has  attained  its 
growth  and  powers  of  flight,  and  whose  cry  of  alarm  is  acuter  than  that 
of  the  full-grown  bird.    The  '  squeaker'  of  S.  England. 

Cheese-oake  grasB,  sb.  The  common  bird*s-foot  trefoil  (Lotus  car- 
niculaius). 

Gheese-lop.    See  Eealip.    Other  forms  are  Cheelip,  Oheslop- 

Ohet»  sb.    Pap,  soft  food  prepared  for  infants. 

I  hare  met  with  this  word  only  in  Wb.  Ol.  If  a  word  of  more  than  local  coinage,  or  if 
it  hare  more  than  a  merely  modem  existence,  it  may  be  allied  to  Sw.  D.  kdta^  «dAi,  to 
mince,  cut  fine  with  a  knife  or  the  like,  in  reference  to  the  finely  ccHwninuted  state  of  the 
solid  ingredients  of  the  prqwred  food  designated. 

Child-bed,  sb.    The  matrix  or  womb  in  a  woman. 

Childer,  sb.  Children.  The  still-preserved  plural  of  child.  Comp. 
brether,  old  pi.  of  brother. 

*  Eiau.    Wdcome,  brother,  to  kyn  and  kythe, 

Thi  wife  and  ebUdrt  that  comes  the  with.'     Towiid.  Mytt.  p.  48. 
*  His  awen  diosen  ehildyrt*    Rd.  Puca,  p.  31. 

Chimpings,  sb.  Grits,  oatmeal  of  a  coarse  description  or  only 
roughly  ground. 

Prolnbly  nearly  allied  to  Ohninp,  a  lump  or  knobby  piece  cut  off  a  larger.  Comp. 
Sw.  D.  himpa,  to  cut  smaller  lumps  from  a  larger ;  htrnpingt  the  pieces  cut. 

Chip,  V.  n.  To  crack  or  begin  to  break :  i.  As  the  hands  or  Ups  do 
in  cold  weather  or  when  imperfectly  dried.  2.  As  the  egg-shell  does 
when  the  hatching-stage  is  just  begun. 

There  is  probably  a  rery  near  connection  between  this  word  and  our  ObM^,  to  knock  or 
rap :  the  one,  that  is,  the  crack,  being  the  result  of  the  other,  that  is,  the  blow.  Comp.  Tent. 
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idfpmt  cndere,  icere ;  and  Dot.  kippen^  lame  meaning,  and  aUo,  to  bateb.  This  it  Jamie- 
son's  riev ;  Wedgwood's  being  that  chip  is  one  of  those  words  which  depend  upon  sound  for 
tbeii  oripn. 

Chip  Up ;  ohipi»ed  up.  To  be^  v,  n.  and  p.  To  trip  or  be  tripped 
up,  as  by  die  foot  catching  against  a  stone,  or  other  obstacle,  in  walking 
or  ninning. 

See  To  Cl^p.  The  idea  here  also  would  seem  to  be  that  of  striking,  and  with  a  short, 
shaip  contact.  But  the  occurrence  of  such  a  phrase  as  the  following — mafSr  kipti  f6tum 
wtdrn  BdHii  ma  at  banrnfeU^  the  man  tripped  Bardr  up  so  that  he  fell,  leads  us  at  once  to 
O.  N.  bippa^  which  is  explained  by  Hald.  by  raptare.  Sw  D.  kippa^  besides  the  meaning, 
to  totter,  to  be  unsteady,  also  has  those  of,  to  slip  one's  shoes  on  hastily  and  imperfectly  ; 
and,  to  go  slip-shod.  And  the  adj.  kipped  means  to  be  unsteady,  ready  to  fall.  In  these 
w<nds  again,  the  fint  idea  seems  to  be  of  hasty  contact,  as  in  the  act  of  snatching,  catching 
op  hastily. 

Chisel,  ohiBsel,  sb.  Bran ;  the  coarser  portions  of  the  husk  of  the 
wheat-grain,  dressed  out  after  grinding. 

A.  S.  etoadf  eeosl;  Dut.  kesel;  Germ  kits,  gravel,  coarse  sand,  sand.  A  transference  of 
sense  to  the  coarse  parts  of  the  rougher  matters  resulting  from  grinding  gives  our  word. 
Cf.  *  In  Norfolk,  chizzly  signifies  dry  and  harsh  under  the  teeth,  which  Forby  derives  from 
Teut.  bituU,  gluma.  The  Lot.  Engl,  Voeab.  Harl.  MS.  looa,  f.  147,  gives  among  "  perti- 
ntneia  pittrinit  Camti^frum,  Anglici  chycelle," '  Pr.  Pm.  note  to  *  Ciystl,  or  grauel.' 

Chitterlings,  sb.    The  small  entrails. 

CcHnp.  ioteUnt  intestina,  quoted  by  Ihre  as  current  *  apud  Silesios  ;*  Qerm.  kuttel,  Belg. 
tebyUrUng  (quoted  in  Cr.  GL),  Wcdgw.  makes  '  cbitler^  to  chirp  or  twitter,  then  to  shiver/ 
the  origin  of  the  word.  Ihre  refers  it  to  the  same  root  as  Sw.  kott^  O.  N.  hjott  &c.,  flesh. 
Cf.  *  Let  us  hare  trypis.  chitterlyngis,  and  tryllybubbys  (see  TroUebobs)  ynough,' 
Pr.  Pm.  note  to  Ci^^lyngi. 

Cholter-headed,  adj.  Thick-headed,  stupid,  dull  of  apprehension : 
another  form  of '  jolter-headed.' 

Wedjir.  thinks  that  *Joult'bead,  or  jolter-btad  comes  from  the  notion  of  wagging  the 
head  to  and  Iro.  and  not  from  the  idea  of  thickness.*  Possibly ;  but  still  from  the  notion 
of  the  head  being  moved  or  jolted,  scarcely  'wagged,'  about  on  account  of  its  great  weight, 
size,  or  disproportion ;  as  in  the  case  of  an  idiot's  head,  which  is  often  of  abnormal  size,  lies 
over  on  one  shoulder,  and.  if  moved  at  all,  is  moved  with  a  sort  of  jolt,  or  uneasy  roll  or 
shock. 

Chop,  V.  n.  To  cut  or  break  in  abruptly  upon  the  course  of  man  or 
animal ;  to  cut  across  one. 

*  C3fOp  ayontl' — to  a  sheep  dog  =  run  ahead  of  and  across  the  flock.  *  Cbop  amelll*  run 
in  amidst  the  flock. 

Chow,  V.  a.  To  chew.  A  mere  vocal  change  of  the  standard  word, 
as  in  the  Pr.  yow,  =  (i)  ewe ;  or  (2)  you. 
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Chucky,  sb.  A  chicken,  a  hen.  Of  most  frequent  use,  in  the  plural, 
in  speaking  to  children,  or  by  children  themselves. 

PiobiUy  due  to  the  note  or  maDoer  of  calling  domestic  fowb.     Comp. 
'  And  with  that  word  he  flew  dowtie  from  the  b«nie. 
For  it  was  day.  and  eke  (he  hennit  all. 
And  with  a  cbuekt  he  gan  hem  for  to  call.'  JVomif'i  Priet^t  TaU,  p.l7l> 

Ohimter,  v.  n.  To  murmur,  to  complain  or  be  qtierulous;  to  mutter 
or  continue  speaking  half  inaudibly,  like  one  not  disposed  to  give  up 
a  dispute. 

Hall,  giret  ehut$d$r  and  ehvnner  a»  other  forms  of  this  word;  and  according  to  CV.  Gt. 
'  Mr.  Wjlbraham  refer*  the  latter  word  to  A.  S.  ceonian^  obmurmunirc.*  But  that  word 
Kcnift  only  to  be  a  mistake  or  mttprint  for  cnrian ;  and  if  otherwUc,  though  ebumner  may 
be  a  TDcal  rariation  of  cb^tndtr  or  cbunter,  the  convcrM  is  not  true.  It  is  at  least  not 
Unpoisiblc  that  as  the  Dan.  kjavit  is  a  derivative  from  kja-ft  or  kj<gve,  and  cxpretsive  of  the 
motion  of  the  parts  in  question  in  the  act  implied  in  iyttvit  (tee  OhSTOl) :  and  as 
O.  N,  bjnpttt  means  to  work  the  jaws,  and  Jutl.  hjabM  (the  exact  equivalent,  in  scose,  of  our 
clutvel^i  the  unic,  in  point  of  action,  su  ohlintor  inav  originallj  have  been  a  derivative 
huin  Sw.  or  S.  O.  kwd.  or  some  of  iu  etymons,  and  have  been  used  to  imply  the  iDotion  of 
ibc  lower  iaw  observable  in  a  muttering,  discun!aited  person's  action. 

Church-priest,  sb.  A  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England:  in 
contradistinction  to  the  R.  C.  priest,  or  the  travelling  preachers  of  the 
Wesleyans. 

Churlish,  adj.  (pr.  chollos*).  i.  Ill-natured,  ungenial;  of  persons. 
2.  Ungenial,  cold,  rough,  bleak;  of  the  weather,  or  wind.  3.  Cheerless, 
rugged ;  of  a  look  out,  or  a  piece  of  bad  rough  road. 

A.  S.  ceorlir,  ctcrliv,  churlish,  in  the  sense  uf  belonging  to  or  cbaractenstic  of  the 
do>^uish  or  comnton^illy,  as  distinguished  from  tlie  gentle  or  wcU-born :  *  Chtrlycht. 
cborlyicbf,  carlyichf.'  Pr.  Pm.  Our  ohurlUh  affords  a  curious  instance  uf  transition  of 
sense  in  a  word,  the  original  meaning  of  which  is  stricity  limited  to  human  beings  or  what 
bcluugi  to  ihcni.     Comp.  Sw.  D.  kar(l\sJttr,  distasteful,  disgusting. 

I.  *  *'  To  be  dour  and  ehoiloi;"  to  look  dismal  and  act  illHiaturedly.*     Wh.  Gl. 

J.  *  **  A  shill  cboltos  wind  :**  a  cold  pining  wind.'     Ih. 

Also ;  *  Certain  nicilicinct.  at  valuic  sulutiutis,  arc  dccuicd  "  cold  and  cboUw,"  *     /h. 

3.  '  "  A  bad  tboilus  road  ;"  a  piec^  of  stony,  uneven  turnpike.'     /b. 

Churr,  v.  n.  To  emit  a  murmuring  sound  as  partridges  do  when 
undisturbed  in  iheir  haunts  and  collected  in  the  covey;  to  chide  or 
chatter  in  symphony,  but  with  low»  not  shrill  notes,  as  sparrows  going 
to  roost  in  a  winter's  evening,  starlings  or  fieldfares  when  sitting  to- 
gether in  companies ;  to  make  a  whirring  sound  as  the  night-jar  in  its 
noctiunal  flight. 

O.  N.  kurra,  kmra,  knvrra,  (o  murmur,  make  a  low,  whirring  noise ;  Sw.  D.  Krro,  korra  ,- 
O.  Sw.  korra;  O.  D,  ku-rr^ ;  N.  Ktrra,  to  coo  or  murmur  as  a  dove;  Swab,  kurren. 
Cf.  A.S.  etoriam,  urian,  to  murmur,  complain.     EiK^bvrr.  at  i  name  for  the  fem<ow1 
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or  oigbt-jar  oeedi  no  comment,  Coanccted  with  our  word  arc  charm,  a  hum,  low  mor* 
jDuring  notte.  Hall.  *  Charm  of  birds'  in  Milton's  line;  tbemu,-^'  I  cherme  as  b)Tdc»  do 
■whan  they  nuke  a  noysc  i  great  nomber  togythcr.*  Palsgr.  (quoted  by  Hall.)  A.  S.  cynn, 
noise,  shout.  &c.     Sec  Char. 

Ginder-hillB,  sb.  Deposits  of  scoriae,  or  slag  from  ancient  iron- 
furnaces,  often  of  considerable  extent,  and  of  ver)'  frequent  occurrence  in 
most  parts  of  Cleveland. 

Bof w.  quotes  W.  undw.  forge-cinders :  Soma,  explains  A.  5.  xmdlfr  by  '  «inderi.  droM,  the 
^jcumme  of  metal  tried  by  the  fire ;'  and  Out.  siiuUl  is  slag,  scoria;  all  ot  which  are  prt>- 
l»bly  allied  radically  to  O.  N.  andr,  Qcrm.  anitr,  &c.,  the  scoriz  or  red4iot  sparks  which 
fly  off  from  heated  iron  under  the  blow*  of  the  smith's  hammer;  as  well  at  to  Lat.  cinis. 
C^omp.  Pr.  Pm.  'Cyndyroi  ►e  sm^'thys  fyre.  Casuma.  Cocbirvn.'  It  wtjuld  appear  that 
the  deposits  of  slag  referred  to  in  the  definition  are  of  remote  antiquity,  and  that  the  name 
Ctnder-hilla  has  been  attached  to  them  time  out  of  mind.  From  a  docuiiicnt  yet  extant 
it  is  known  that  tlie  Rosedalc  Stone  was  wrought  in  King  John's  time;  but  I  have  met 
with  no  similar  testimony  as  to  the  time  down  to  which  the  Cleveland  iron  continued  to  b« 
trrooght.  Id  the  township  of  Danby  alone  there  still  cjtlst  more  than  sixteen  accumulatioiu 
of  the  sUg  in  question;  but  no  traces  whatever  of  any  source  trom  which  the  ore  cnuld 
lure  been  obtained :  and  in  many  instances  the  poiition  of  the  Clnder-tama  is  such  that 
the  stone  must  have  been  brought  to  these  furnaces,  from  which  they  are  the  residuum, 
from  some  considerable  distance.  It  would  sccin  probable  that,  as  wood  must  have  supplied 
the  source  of  heat  for  smelting,  and  as  this  eutire  district,  from  the  earliest  historical  time 
downwards  till  a  century  or  to  since,  abounded  with  wood,  the  ore  must  have  been  brought 
ftooi  aEu,  on  mule-  or  horse-back,  and  smelted  on  the  spots  where  we  6nd  the  deposits  of 
■hg;  as  is  well  known  was  the  case  in  Nottinghamshire  and  elsewhere.  One  of  these  lites, 
laiKW  thirty  or  forty  years  since,  yet  presented  traces  of  the  ancient  furnace  arrangement : 
tows  of  small  conical-shaped  pits  tn  (he  vicinity  of  the  Ciuder-hUl  were  still  traceal-lc. 
As  in  operation  in  times  certainly  very  remote,  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  they  were 
in  operattoi)  contemponneousty  with  or  before  tlic  Danish  occupation,  and  that  the  name 
Cinder-hill  may  hav«  been  one  (^  purely  Northern  origin. 

Clag,  V.  n.  To  stick  to,  or  adhere,  as  any  viscid  substance  does  to 
that  which  it  touches ;  or  as  wet  ^ass  to  a  mowing-machine,  interfering 
with  its  action.     Used  also  metaphorically. 

O.  N.  hltggi,  a  mats  so  pressed  together  ai  to  be  characterised  by  coherency :  thence  the 
idea  of  tenaciousness  ot  viscidity  which  is  expressed  by  Dan.  kl<tg  or  IcUg.  viscid,  sticky, 
tenacious;  and  klttge  or  kltggt,  to  be  heavy  or  viscid,  as  bread:  as.  brmdtt  Hegger,  the 
bread  is  heary;  or  heary  and  tenadous.  u  foU.  Comp.  also  A.  S.  elag,  clay;  Dan.  hlag^ 
the  same. 

*  Van  can't  dig  it,  nae  kin'  o'  form ;  t'  clagt  te  t'  speeid  sae.' 

*  Lahtle  on  ctagi  tiv  its  mammy.' 

Claggy,  adj.     Sticky,  glutinous,  adhesive  ,*  dirty  or  muddy. 

'  Oesput  claggy  walking,  for  seear :  'frost 's  mecad  it  owcr  mucky  fur  owght.' 

Claggum,  sb.  Any  viscid  or  glutinous  substance  in  mass ;  specially 
applied  to  treacle  lollipops,  or  Ooodies  made  of  treacle  and  sugar 
boiled  together. 
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Clam,  V.  a.  i.  To  pinch,  compress,  force  together,  2.  To  castrate 
by  aid  of  compression.     3.  v.  n.  and  p.  To  suffer  from  the  pinching 

effects  of  hunger,  to  star\'e. 

O.N.  klrmma,  co-arctarc ;  S.  G.  klamnta,  primere,  itringcre ;  Sw.  Dial,  lldmma;  D»n. 
klemfw;  M\d.  Germ.  Itlimmen :  Germ.  kUmmfn.  Kictz  ob5«pr«  that  'in  all  probability 
there  must  have  once  been  extant  in  O.  English  a  strong  vb..  climati,  clam,  cUmnun  or 
etummen.'  Possibly  our  existing  vb..  generally  cuncnt  in  one  or  more  of  its  scruet 
throughout  tlic  North,  is  the  only  vb.  ever  in  use,  no  instance  of  its  occurreiKe  being 
quoted  as  a  South  English  word;  although  the  A.S.  sb.  r/am,  dom,  bondage  or  bonds, 
constraint,  exists. 

I.  *  "  What 's  wrong  with  your  hand,  mun?'*    '*  Gelten  my  fingers  clamm'd  i'l'  wee."* 

3.  '  Ah  's  flirtings  clammed  (or  cltmmed)  for  wiui  o'  meat.' 

Clam,  sb.  i.  Moisture,  especially  viscid  moisture.  2.  Any  soft  adhe- 
sive substance. 

A.  S.  clam,  '  what  is  clammy :  mud,  cUy.  a  poultice  or  j^Utcr.*  BofW. 

Clam,  V.  n.  and  p.  To  stick  or  adhere  to,  as  one's  shirt  to  one's 
back  when  hot,  or  moistened  paper  to  a  waD  ;  to  slick  together  as 
one's  tongue  and  palate  do  wth  thirst. 

This  rb.  probably  depends  upon  the  sb.  clam,  and  it,  no  doubt,  upon  A.S.  /am,  loam* 

•  My  mouth  and  throat  arc  jest  clamnud  up.' 

Clame,  v.  a.  i.  To  smear  or  daub  over.  3.  To  smear  or  daub  over 
with  some  unctuous  or  adhesive  matter.  3.  To  make  to  slick  lipon,  or 
cause  to  adhere. 

O.N.  and  N.  kUima;  Sw.  D.  Uema.  klhima:  A.  S.  clctmrm;  Old  Germ.  iUimjan^  Bu,; 
to  smear,  besmear,  daub.  In  reference  to  definition  5.  it  may  be  observed  that  the  word  is 
applied  to  making  a  paper,  or  t)ie  like,  stick  (to  a  wall  or  door,  say)  by  means  of  tacks,  u 
well  as  by  the  use  of  paste  or  other  glutinous,  or  unctuous  matter.  Sec  example. 
I.  '  What 's  I'u  clarmng  \'  walls  fur,  thatten  a  way,  wiv  thiih  nasty  mucky  hands  ?' 
a.  *  Whah,  bairn,  thce's  getlen  t'  butter  a'  clamed  ower  thah  feeace.  an'  t*  treeacle  ower 
tha"  cleeas.' 

•  Dcean't  clamt  that  brecad  ue  thick.' 

5.  *  See  thee,  gan  and  elame  thae  posters  oop  0'  t'  big  yen.* 

•  Tell  Willy  Uogwhipper  to  clrm  that  notiih  up  o*  kirk  deear;*  put  it  np  with  Ucki. 

Clammy,  adj.     Stickily  moist,  somewhat  adlicsive. 

Cf.  Pr.  Pm.  '  Clam',  or  clrpnmta  (gleymous).     G/h/imosus,  vtscosw.* 

ClamouTsome,  clammersome,  adj.  Noisily  urgent,  greedy,  rapa- 
cious. 

Comp.  O.  Dan.  idammtr,  wrangling,  litigation ;   and,  for  form,  the  words  lovesome, 

labotiTftomfl.  loueaome.  &c. 

Clampers,  sb,  z .  Fangs  or  claws,  on  any  metal  instrument  or  object 
t.  Metaphorically,  of  an  animal ;  the  5ngers. 

O.  N.  klampi.  a  buckle  or  brooch,  also  1  rice,  ktiimhrur ;  N.  ildmhr ;  Dan.  J^onam  or 
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Uammar,  i  rice,  a  thing  to  hold  fast  with.     Comp.  also  Dut.  Uampm,  to  book  things 
together,  to  hold  tight ;  iUm-,  or  klamp-vogel,  a  bird  of  prey. 

2.  *  If  I  had  mj  damptr*  on  him  be  should  feel  the  weight  of  my  neif.*     Wb.  Gl. 

Clan,  sb.  A  considerable  number,  a  great  many;  always  with  some 
bond  of  connection,  however  slight,  supposed. 

OadL  datm,  children,  descendants ;  of  one  common  ancestor,  namely. 
* "  A  doM  o*  bainu ;"  a  troop  or  crowd  of  children.'     IVb.  Gl. 

Clap,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  apply  a  blow,  gently,  but  also  quickly  or 
smartly.  2.  To  use  any  action  in  which  quick  application  of  hand 
or  other  member,  or  material  instrument,  is  characteristic.  3.  To  pro- 
duce the  sound  which  results  from  such  quick  action  or  application. 
4.  To  squat,  assume  a  sitting  or  crouching  posture  quickly,  which  may 
be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time. 

0.  N.  klappa,  to  stroke  or  pat,  to  strike,  to  smite ;  S.  O.  and  Sw.  D.  klappa ;  A.  S.  clap- 
pioM.  Ibre's  ronark  on  the  rb.  is  that  it  implies  *  a  motion  or  action  of  the  hand,  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  patting  or  caressing,  or  of  inflicting  a  blow.'  As  to  the  sense  in  defini- 
tion 3,  Wedgw.  observes  that  the  word  itself  *  is  an  imitation  of  the  sound  made  by  the 
collision  of  hard  flat  things  ;*  an  obsenration  which  is,  perhaps,  hardly  borne  out  by 
the  facts,  as  neither  of  the  Northern  words  quoted  above  seems  to  imply  the  sound  pro- 
duced as  well  as  the  action  producing  it.  The  sense  in  question  proceeds  naturally  from  the 
other,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  jbioor,  crack.  Sec. 

a.  *  Clap  ho'd,  mun  ;'  catch  hold  quickly. 

*  T*  cau'd  clapped  til  her  breeost,  an'  she  went  off  intiv  a  wearing.' 

4.  *  Ah  seen  t'  partridge  run  t'  length  o*  this  busk,  an'  then  it  clapped;*  or  squatted. 

Clapperclaw,  v.  a.  i.  To  assail,  or  use  violence,  but  with  the  open 
hand  in  opposition  to  the  closed  fist,  the  nails  being  employed  as  well 
as  the  hand  proper.     3.  To  abuse,  scold,  vituperate. 

Perhaps  the  word  might  be  properly  written — as  it  is  certainly  sounded — clapper-clore^ 
from  O.  N.  and  Sw.  D.  mora,  to  scratch  with  the  nails.  Still  we  have  clawt  vb.  in  Toumel. 
MyU.  p.  149. 

*  Then  the  skalp  shalle  I  clefc  I  lyst  thou  be  clawdV 
and  Pr.  Pm.  *  Gauiyn,  or  cratchyn.    ScaJpo:*  with  which  comp.  O.  N.  A/<ea,  Sw.  kla. 

Clart,  V.  a.     To  daub,  smear,  make  dirty.     See  Clarty. 

*  T*  bairn's  bin  an*  getten  his  feeace  darted* 

*  Tak*  heed,  mun !    Thoo  'U  dart  tha'  new  beeak.' 

Clart,  sb.  i.  A  spot;  either  of  dirt  or  other  substance  that  adheres. 
2.  Insincerity,  outside  show,  flattery. 

1.  *Loo'  thee!  there's  a  gret  d<wt  o' snow  o*  tha' neb;'  a  great  snow-flake  on  your 
nose. 

3.  *  It 's  an  dart ;'  not  to  be  depended  on,  as  mere  profession,  or  compliment ;  what  is 
on  the  surface  only,  and  not  in  the  substance. 

Clarted  over.  Flattered  up,  propitiated  by  smooth  and  compli- 
mentary language. 
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Clarty,  adj.  i.  Unctuous,  sticky;  the  idea  being  always  of  moist 
substances  that  are  apt  to  stick.  2.  Dirty,  with  the  implied  sense  that 
the  object  or  person  qualified  by  the  adj.  would  be  likely  to  make  dirty 
by  contact 

Jam.  in  r.  Clatty  (with  the  wine  signif.cation,  and  no  doubt  the  same  word,  cttcntiaDy), 
quoiet  S.  Q.  kladd,  filth,  cotitamiuatiDg  dirt,  with  the  phrue,  iladda  tig  ntd — iii  the  Clevcl. 
Tcmacular,  '  to  muck  one's  self  tip.*  Ue  aU(>  noticci  S.  G.  lort,  filth,  ordure,  aiid  O.  N.  Itir^ 
which,  boides  its  primary  meaning  of  clay,  signi6es  mirt,  JUtby  mud.  There  can  b« 
scarcely  any  doubt  that  the  Utter  word  is  the  origin  of  s/nrr,  dairy,  dart,  dalhtry,  or  doit- 
day,  all  words  of  tike  meaning,  and  more  or  Ic&t  in  nsc  in  Line,  and  ancient  Northiunbria. 
as  also  of  gfair,  glaur,  aiiJ  glairy,  meaning  dirt,  filth,  a  muddy  puddle,  und  mucky.  And 
just  aa  the  addition  of  i  in  the  former  case,  of  g  in  the  latter,  forms  the  derivative  in  quct- 
tion,  10— even  if  clarty  be  not  identical  with  ^rJnrY— a  prefixed  k  wonld  give  our  pmuH 
word. 

I.  *  AhVe  bin  amangst  t'  honey,  an*  ma'  handi  are  jest  that  elarty  wiv  it.* 

*  T'  puddcn*  '*  sair  and  clarty' 

*  \\*%  gi'en  agcn  a  bit.  an'  t'  rooad  's  gencn  varry  clarty.' 
3.  *  A  clarty  husiy  ;'  a  dirty,  tlanly  sTut. 

*  Clarty  deed :'  doings  or  circumstances  such  and  so  dirty,  that  tome  of  the  dirt  may  be 
expected  to  stick  to  any  one  concerned. 

Clash,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  clap,  or  shut  suddenly  with  a  banjj,  as 
a  loose  door  does.  3.  To  cause  a  door  to  shut  suddenly  and  with  noise. 
3.  To  throw  down,  or  cause  anything  lo  fall,  so  as  to  make  a  noise. 

Comp.  Dan.  kladdt,  sb. ;  and  klaittkg,  v.  n. 

I.  •  Whah.  there's  street  dcear  elothut  agco.  Whcca'i  left  it  k>w»e?* 
I.  *  Nay,  marry.  lt*a  yon  neer-du-weel  JOahny,  cladrin  't  fur  jpoort,* 
Comp.  *  With  kene  clobbej  of  ^at  ck>s  ^ay  c/a/j  on  he  wowej.* 

£.  Eng.  Allit.  Poims.  B.  839. 

Clash,  sb.  1.  A  blow  or  bruise,  the  result  of  a  fall  or  any  intended 
violence,  a.  The  noise  of  such  a  blow  or  fall,  or  of  a  loose  door,  &c. 
3.  Common  talk  or  gossip  ;  in  the  pi.,  news. 

I.  *  "  Thou'a  getten  a  tair  clash,  Thomas."  *'  Aye,  Ah  hei.  Ah's  dinged  ma  ibackle 
oot  ;*•  diilocaled  my  wrist.' 

3.  •  It  was  lang  I*  clasb  o'  t'  country  lide.' 

Clash,  sb.     A  large  or  considerable  quantity  or  number. 

Welsh  elasg,  a  heap  or  collection ;  eiasgv,  to  aggregate,  ootlect. 
'  A  clash  o'  good  things.*      Wh.  GL 

*  "  doihn  o'  brass  ;**  loU  of  money.*     Ih. 

Clashing,  sb.  A  shaking  or  jolting,  as  in  a  roughly  moving  convey- 
ance ;  the  application  of  a  blow,  or  the  striking  of  one  object  or  substance 
against  another. 

Clat,  V.  n.     To  talk  fast,  with  but  little  meaning ;  to  chatter  or  prate. 

Mr.  Wedgwood's  remark  on  the  word  datttr  is.  that  it  is  •  from  the  imitation  of  the 
sound  of  a  knock  by  the  *ylUble  clat,  equivalent  to  clack  or  cla^.'    The  present  word  seona 
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to  be  umptj  a  nlgar  abbreviitioo  of  etaUtr,  fa  its  sense  of  loud,  empty  talk,  and  to  supply 
the  rah  answering  to  sodi  a  noun.  Comp.  Sw.  D.  Uidra,  to  prattle,  as  a  child  does ;  and 
obierre  that  we  have  *  elat  or  elatt/  as  synonymous  with  *  clafpt  or  clakkt  of  a  mylle'  io 
Pr.Pm. 

datter,  v.  a.  x.  To  beat  so  as  to  make  a  rattfing  noise,  a.  To  beat 
or  chastise. 

Jam.  quotes  Teot.  kUltgmy  fragorem  edere,  retonare,  coocrepare.  Coo^  also  the  A.  S^ 
sb.  datnptg^  anything  which  makes  a  clattering,  a  rattle.  Bosw.  Both  these  words  testify 
to  the  fonner  presence  in  the  Northern  languages  of  others  formed  from  the  same  origin, 
and  in  wbkh  our  present  word  also  took  its  rise.  We  meet  with  it  and  its  deriratires  in 
Early  En^ish  writers  in  sense  I ;  and  also,  more  frequently,  in  the  sense  of  &lUng  noiaUy, 
ot  coming  down  with  a  crash  or  rattling  sound      For  itutance,  in  sense  x  ; 

■  So  harde  sautes  to  the  cite  were  jeren. 
That  the  komli  kemeles  were  to-cfo/vrwl  with  engines.* 

Wai.amdO*  Wtrw.  X03. 

In  the  other  sense,  this,  5om  the  account  of  the  Fox-hunt  in  Sit  Gau/ayHt  and  descrip- 
tire  of  the  *  crash'  when  ^e  fox  was  viewed  by  the  pack : — 

*  When  aHe  j^  mute  hade  faym  met,  menged  to-geder. 
Such  a  sorje  at  ^t  syjt  ^y  sette  on  his  hede. 

As  aOc  |>e  damberande  dyfifes  hade  tiainrtd  on  hq)es.'    (L  1730.) 
Again, 

*  Sodomas  schal  ful  sodenly  syok  into  grounde. 
And  )>e  grounde  of  Oomorre  gorde  in-to  helle. 
And  Tche-a  koste  of  ^is  kyth  cltUtr  upon  hepes.* 

Early  Eng,  AUit,  Potm,  B.  910. 

™^»  '  per  as  elatirandt  fro  >e  crest  )>e  colde  borne  rennes, 

and  henged  heje  ouer  his  hede  in  hard  ysse-ikkles.' 

Sir  Gauf.  and  Or.  Kn.  731. 

Clatter,  sb.  i.  A  blow  accompanied  \>y  resonance  or  rattling  sound, 
from  a  fall  or  otherwise.  3.  Noise  or  din;  hence  chattering  talk,  loud 
and  idle  gossip. 

*  Caypbas.    Weynde  fiirthe  in  the  wenyande 

And  hold  still  thy  clatter.*     Tounul.  Myst.  p.  357. 
Cf.  '  And  the  women  that  her  herde  speke  held  her  for  a  fool  and  untrewe,  and  elatertd 
h  abonte.*     Meri.  p.  I  a. 

*  Every  one  crieth  and  elattntb  what  him  likitb.'    Chaucer's  Tale  of  Melibceus^  p.  149. 

curat,  V.  a.    To  scratch  with  one's  nails. 

Cf.  *  HweSer  ^e  cat  of  helle  elaurede  {daeloe,  dahte,  in  other  texts)  euer  towarde  hire.* 
Antr.  Riuie,  p.  lOa.  Cr.  Gl.  gives  f/a»e^f=  scratched,  clawed ;  a  word  exactly  coincident 
in  form  with  Jamieson's  ' clattebt  =  ioztched,  laid  hold  of  eagerly  and  suddenly;'  both,  as  if 
from  some  verb  the  present  of  which  is  lost.  It  is  observable  that  O.  N.  kid,  hUai,  liaja, 
to  claw,  to  scratch,  makes  its  tmperf.  kl6^  and  h^  Elegit  in  the  pret.,  and  so  furnishes  a 
word  very  like  ours  in  form  and  sound,  whOe  the  formation  of  a  new  verb  frxnn  the  piet.  of 
an  older  one  is  not  by  any  means  an  unprecedented  proceeding. 
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Clavrer,  sb.  A  rabble;  a  numerous  and  not  very  orderly  assem- 
blage. 

Possibly  the  same  word  as  caUtver,  which  is  given  by  Ferguson  as  meaning  tAitrfp0rota 
conduct,  the  vb.  signifying  A)  make  a  riot^  and  which  are  referred  by  him  to  O.  N.  gidiijl, 
light-headedness,  dissoluteness ;  ^dl/ra,  to  make  a  riot.  To  me  it  would  seem,  however, 
more  likely  to  be  allied  to  £.  cleave,  Dut.  kltvtrig,  sticky ;  of.  also  Germ.  ktebeH,  Sw.  D. 
klebbigt  8cc. ;  and  descriptive  of  the  assemblage,  or  quasi-cohesion,  of  the  individuals  who 
collectively  constitute  the  OlBTrer. 

•  aawers  o'  folk  at  your  tail.'     Wb.  GU 

Clswer,  V.  n.  To  climb,  as  one  does  a  hill;  or  as  a  child  does  on  to 
its  father's  or  mother's  knees. 

O.fi.iUfra;  S.Q^kli/wa;  Dan  Havre;  Sw.  D.  klaiva,  to  climb,  scramble  up,  using 
both  hands  and  feet.  Sec  Molb.  in  v.  Ktawe,  The  Dan.  use  is  *  a/  klavre  <^  i  et  tra^  to 
davver  up  into  a  tree. 

Cled,  adj.    Clad,  clothed. 

O.  N.  Uaddr,  dad,  dothed ;  Dan.  ki<ede,  to  dothe ;  E.  clad.  Sec, 

•  They  wur  beeath  weel  fed  and  weel  cled.'     Wh.  Gl. 

*  ffor  ^ire  knaues  ware  cledde  in  dethyng  fiill  dene.*     R^.  Pucet,  p.  93. 
*  Some  dowde,  for  sothe,  that  stame  has  cUd 
From  us  away/     Townd.  Myst,  p.  181. 
'  A  lyttcr  redy  eled:    lb.  p.  133. 

Cleeas,  sb.    Clothes,  garments. 

*  If  thou  gif  me  mete  and  foode 
And  close  to  body.'     Toumel.  My$t.  p.  46. 
The  same  form  occurs  again  at  p.  aga,  and  our  present  word  is  just  to  that  form  what 
our  iteean,  b«eaa.  Sec  are  to  stoM,  bone.  Sec. 

Cleg,  sb.     The  common  horse-fly  (Hoematopoia  pluvialis), 

O.  N.  kleggi;  N.  hlegg;  Sw.  D.  hl^g,  kldgge.  I  give  O.  N.  kleggi  on  the  authority  of 
Rietz.  The  idea  is  that  of  sticking,  adhesion  ;  and  certainly  no  other  insect  sticks  10  close 
and  so  tight  to  the  animal  it  attaclu  as  docs  the  Oles. 

Cleik,  sb.  A  hook,  fixed  in  a  shaft  and  intended  to  catch  things 
up  with. 

The  proper  spelling  of  this  word  probably  would  be  Oleeak,  as  the  Clevet  form  of  the 
word  cloke;  as  in  Ancr.  RiwUj  p.  loa.  'And  drouh  al  ut  bet  bodi  efter  mid  cloket  of 
crokede  and  of  kene  vondungcs.'  Geik  is  properly  a  Sc.  form.  Comp.  our  Ollek,  and 
HaUiweU's  cMe, 

Cleik-hookB,  sb.  Four  hooks  of  three  inches  in  the  bend,  set  back 
to  back,  affixed  to  a  rope  and  used  as  *  drags,'  or  to  feel  for  and  attach 
themselves  to  things  at  the  bottom  of  a  pool  or  other  water. 
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Olem,  V.  n.  and  p.  To  suffer  from  the  effects  of  hunger.  Another 
form  of  Clam  (which  see). 

*  there  company  wu  cUmnud:  ind  much  cold  did  suffer ; 
water  was  a  worthy  drinke :  win  it  who  might/ 

Percy's  Fdio  MS.  i.  p.  22$, 
Cf.    *  Et  this  whan  the  hnngreth. 

Or  whan  thoo  etomust  for  cold 

Or  clyngest  for  drie.'    P.  Plough,  p.  376. 

Glep,  V.  a.    To  call,  name,  designate. 

A.  S.  eiypian,  eUopian ;  Out.  ilapptn,  to  speak,  call,  say.  An  older  and  firequent  use  of 
the  word  seems  to  hare  been  to  cry  aloud  to  or  for  a  person  or  thing ;  u  in  Pr.  Pm.  CUpyn 
oiott,  CUp€  to  nute. 

CoD^).  also  '  t^ere  he  knela  and  call^,  and  eltpn  after  help.* 

E.  Eng.  AUit.  Patm,  B.  1345. 
And,  *  And  he  ryches  hym  to  ryse,  and  rapes  h3rm  sone, 

CUptt  to  his  chamberlayn,  choses  his  wede, 
hoyei  forth,  ouen  he  watj  bouo,  blyt>ely  to  masse.' 

Sir  Oauf.  and  Or.  Kn.  1310. 

Glep,  sb.    Name,  description,  kind  or  species. 

From  olep,  to  name  or  designate :  a  transition  of  sense  similar  to  that  exemplified  in 
*  description/  'species/  our  word  mak',  and  the  like. 
*  It  was  of  a  queerish  eUp.'     Wb,  Ql. 

Cletoh,  sb.  I.  A  brood  of  young  birds,  especially  domestic  birds. 
2.  A  collection,  set,  or  party  of  persons. 

O.N.  kUkja^  to  sit,  as  a  bird;  to  hatch;  Sw.  kldeka;  Dan.  kltBhhe,  id.  The  vb.  itself 
appears  to  have  been  in  use  in  Yorkshire  in  former  days,  and  in  its  full  sense  of  to  rear  or 
foster  young,  equivalent  to  the  Dan.  kiakke  0/ ;  at  kl<ekkt  tt  lam  op :  to  foster  a  lamb,  the 
mother  of  which  is  dead. 

Comp.  ■  Thou  art  best  on  thi  wax  that  ever  was  eUhyt*     Towml.  Myst.  p.  31 1. 

Cleugh,  sb.  (pr.  cleuf).     A  narrow  rocky  glen,  or  ravine. 

Cf.  O.  N.  kleyf,  fissura  mpium,  Hald. ;  Sw.  D.  kldv,  a  breach,  gap,  chasm,  hole  or  den  in 
the  rocks ;  A.  S.  elougb,  a  cleft  of  a  rock.    Cf.  Pr.  Pm.  clyf,  and  Sc.  eltucb. 

Click,  V,  a.  and  n.  i.  To  snatch,  to  seize  quickly.  2.  To  shrivel  up 
or  contract  in  folds,  as  leather  or  parchment  under  a  hot  iron. 

There  seems  to  be  some  little  uncerutnty  as  to  the  origin  of  this  word.  Wedgw.  would 
refer  it  to  an  attempt  to  imitate  sound,  and  together  with  Mr.  Morris  (GI.  to  E.  Engl.  AUit, 
Poems)  quotes  Sw.  or  O.  Sw.  klimcia,  kldnga,  to  snatch,  seize,  as  allied.  These  verbs  are, 
it  would  seem,  more  closely  connected  with  our  Olinoh;  and  the  JuU.  expression  klaik* 
vtdf  to  stick  tight  to,  to  hold  fast  by,  corresponds  more  nearly  to  our  CUok,  especially 
when  we  find  it  occurring  in  the  phrase,  oliok  ho'd,  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  single 
allocution.  In  E.  Eng.  AUit.  Poems  the  word  occurs  in  the  sense  of  take  =  get,  acquire, 
become  possessed  of;  but  more  fiequently  in  the  sense  of  taking  or  rather  catching  up, 
more  or  less  of  quickneu  seeming  to  be  implied  in  the  action  spoken  of:  thus  Abraham, 
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after  desiring  his  wife  to  be  *  cof  ind  quyk  tt  >is  one)'  in  her  preparation  of  food  for  hit 
ingetic  vicitors,  and  '  saying  to  hU  lervaunt  ^it  he  htt  se^  faste/  hiimetf, 
'  To  be  bare-heued  bailee^  h^-ni  thennc, 
dtchri  to  a  clene  clohe  and  kcftc;  on  H  grene.*     (B.  <$|l.) 
Agsin,  of  Lot  it  is  said,  at  1.  857,  that, — 

*  He  went  forthe  at  be  wyket  and  waft  hit  hjrm  after, 
pat  a  ciyket  hit  c/rji  dos  hjiii  byhynde.' 

In  the  lines,— 

*  and  whyle  Jut  wat^  cUty  clot  in  his  bert 

)>cre  wat}  no  men  npon  molde  of  oiyjt  as  hym  sdvcn,' 
the  sense  is  evidently  the  paHive  of  the  Jutl.  word  given  above ;  ri«.  held  fist. 
In  Townd.  Myit.  p.  574,  last  line  but  one, 

*  Fro  dcdc  you  cUht  In  doke/ 
the  sense  is  ieir.e,  match,  lay  grasp  upon,  which  is  coincident  with  ours. 

CUckuin  fair,  '  It  was  got  at  Clickum  fair ;'  Wh.  Gi.  =  purlobed, 
stolen,  taken  wihout  acknowledgment. 

Clinoh,  V.  a.  i.  To  clutch  or  g^asp  with  the  hand.  2.  To  meet  M'iA, 
or  come  upon  a  person  suddenly,  so  as  to  arrest  him  in  his  course. 

S.  G.  klixnga,  to  seiic  or  grasp  with  the  hand ;  Mdneka,  to  »natch.  seize.  Comp.  Dan, 
timkt,  to  fasten  together  the  parts  of  a  broken  plate,  &c.  by  nieaiu  of  iclimkwr^  o»  flattened 
rivets. 

a.  '  I  just  tlinchtd  him  at  the  comer.'     Wh,  Gl, 

Clip,  V.  a.     To  hold  close  together,  to  compress. 

C^.kUpa,  to  s<iueeze,  gripe,  compress,  catch;  Sw.  D.  Idipa  or  klif :  fi.Hip*;  9mm 
kluftn. 

Cf.       •  Power  hem  failleth 

To  clucche  Of  to  cUwr, 
To  etippe  or  10  holde.*     P.  Ptoughm.  p.  359. 
*  Sommc  sayde  ihcy  lovyd  a  luity  man 
That  in  theyr  armys  can  tlyfp  thcni  and  ky&se  them  than.' 

Perey't  Fol.  MS.  i.  p.  I09,  note. 

Clip,  V.  a.    To  cut  short  off;  to  shear,  of  sheep. 

O.  N.,  S.  G.,  Sw.  D..  N.  Mippa ;  Dan.  klipp^  ;  A.  S.  tlypan,  Dan.  of  klippt  baarH,  to  cvt 
the  hair;  at  irlippe /aar,  to  chp,  or  shear,  $hccp.     Pr.  Pm.  '  CJyppyn.     Tomdto.' 

Clip,  sb.     A  short  piece  cut  off;  e.  g.  a  pattern  of  cloth  or  calico. 

Corop.  Dan.  ktip,  a  cnt  made  with  a  pair  of  scissors ;  O.  N.  itliffa,  a  piece  cut  off. 

Clipping,  sb.  The  act,  or  occasion,  of  a  general  clipping  of  any 
farmers  flock  (see  Sheep-clipping),  in  which  his  neighbours  arc  in- 
vited to  assist,  and  which  terminates  in  an  entertainment :  the  farmer, 
in  his  turn,  holding  himself  ready  to  return  the  same  office  to  those 
who  have  been  his  assistanlij.  The  same  system  holds  good  with 
respect  to  the  Pig-killing  about  Christmas. 
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Clipping-time,  sb.  The  time  or  season  for  shearing  sheep.  See 
Clip. 

*  Lpban  ferde  lo  aimen  kcp. 
In  cUpping-timi  lo  hisc  scp.*     Stury  of  Gffi.  and  Exodus,  p.  50. 

Cloam,  dome,  v.  a.  (sometimes  pr.  claum).  i.  To  clutch,  with  both 
hands  at  once :  or,  simply  to  clutch  or  seize  with  decided  grasp.  2,  To 
pull  or  make  tugging  efforts,  with  both  hands  engaged,  as  in  pulling 
a  sack,  or  the  like,  along ;  to  pull  about  rudely  or  roughly. 

I  hare  link  heiKation  In  referrmg  this  word  lo  O.  N.  kiombntr,  a  vi« ;  that  which  grasps 
firmly,  hold*  in  a  tight  dutch  ;  N.  klAmbr,  Sw.  klamma,  Dan.  khmnur,  &c.  themselves 
derivatives  frotn  verbs  signifying  to  grup  tight,  compress,  squeeze. 

Clock,  sb.  A  general  name  for  a  beetle  ;  for  instance,  Black-clock, 
the  common  black-beetle,  Water-clock,  the  water-beetle  iDyiiscus 
marginaiis) ;  and  Lady-clock,  the  lady-bird  {CoccintUa  septcm-pututata). 

Haid.  gives  bruHH-iluica,  comraoiU)'  but  incorrectly  written  bruH-blulika.  as  the  name  of 
the  Dytiicut.  The  word  is,  tlicreforc,  an  cxict  equiviilCTit  to  our  'Water-clock.  But  1 
ttieet  with  no  other  instaticc  in  a  Scand.  tongue,  in  which  the  word  WiiAn,  or  klukha.  which 
must  be  the  origip  of  our  present  word,  occun.  Garnelt,  however,  PbiL  Euoys,  p.  68, 
speaks  of  it  as  *  a  genuine  Uerntanic  word,  and  of  remote  antiquity,  as  is  shewn  by  the 
ancient  glou  pubifshed  by  Geibert — "  cbuleich,  scarabizuf."  It  appears  from  Schniclki 
that  iruitcJk  was  the  Bar.  appellation  for  the  scaralsrtti  stfrcorarius,  tate  in  the  seventeenth 
century.*     He  al»o  names  the  insects  called  Braoken-olock,  uiiUow-cIock,  Sec. 

Clock,  V,  a     To  cluck  as  a  hen  docs. 

Sw.  D.  kiokka,  klaJtJta,  kitjika :  Dan.  kluliln :  N.  S.  klukien ;  A.  S.  ciocean ;  Lat  glocire, 

'  Sdy  Capytl,  oure  hen.  both  to  and  fro 
She  kakyU. 
Bot  begjm  she  lo  crok. 
To  groyne  or  lo  elok. 
Wo  is  bym  of  our  cok. 

For  he  is  in  the  shckyls.'     TWfW.  MyU.  p.  99. 

Clock-Boves,  olock-aives,  sb.  The  sharp-fiowcrcd  rush  (Jurtcus 
acutijfurus).  Described  as  the  black-headed  bulrush  in  Wh.  GL  from 
Marshall,  but  mistakenly.  (Other  plants  may  be  included  imder  this 
name,  but  1  am  not  able  to  ascertain.) 

Aascn  quotes  l/wU,  as  applied  to  grass  and  plauU,  and  meaning  soft,  flexible,  yielding  (as 
opposed  to  rigid,  hard  or  harsh).  This  is  the  character  of  the  leaves  of  the  Olock-seave  ; 
and  the  existence  of  the  distinctive  local  name  Wire-rush,  given  in  \Vh.  01.  as  synonymous 
with  *  the  scaves  of  the  moors  and  wastes,'  and  really  denoting  the  so-named  '  hard-rush'  of 
the  bounisu  {Jmuus  giaucut),  might  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  origin  of  the  prefix  in 
Glock-a«ftves,  were  it  not  that  Rictz  gives  kiak,  kla)t^  kluk,  a  word  also  applied  to  plants 
or  vegetation  ;  as  hlak  tiid,  aJnr,  luxuriant  corn,  or  condiclds  :  klok  idd^  klok  ttui,  klvAt  bam  ; 
d>e  word  in  the  two  Utter  instances  Implying  wdl-gruwn,  vigorous.  He  also  gives  klak, 
kiag,  synonymous  with  N.  MoU.  connecting  it  with  O.  N.  klokkr,  flexible,  yielding.     It  is 
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oot  clear,  however,  that  the  two  words,  given  by  Rictz  as  separate,  irc  tmcooncctctl. 
There  is  ccruinly  no  incon&istciKy  between  the  meaiiings ;  luxuriant  growth  is  apt  to  yield 
soft  herbage ;  and  besides  that,  the  special  application  of  the  N.  ftnd  Sv.  D.  words  teemi 
suHiciait  to  do  more  than  hint  a  relaiioiuhip. 

Clod-clag8,  sb.     See  Clow-claga. 

Clodder,  cludder,  cluther,  v.  n.  To  collect  in  a  close  group,  as 
chickens  round  ihe  hen;  to  be  closely  packed,  as  people  in  a  sniall 
room ;  to  cluster  together. 

Gamett.  Estays.  p.  165.  quotes  Welsh  dvdgr,  heap,  pile;  eludtiriaw,  to  gather  in  a  heap. 
as  the  nrigin  (if  this  word.  There  may  be  aha  a  rtlationship  between  boili  aiid  ihr  O.  N^ 
N.,  S.  G.  i/or,  Sw,  D.  ifr/o/r,  the  iruUi  idea  in  which  probably  may  be  uf  coDcrction,  or 
agglutination.  Camp.  Dutch  hlottwrm^  coagularc :  and  ' eiwttwred  blood'  is  an  expression 
met  with  in  Holland's  writings,  as  well  as  elsewhere  ;  c.  g.  *  CioUryn,  as  blodc,  or  other  lyke. 
Coaguh'  Pr.  Pm. 

*  "  They  were  all  clulhered  up  ;*'  of  a  ntunber  of  people  collecting  in  a  room  comparatively 
only  imali'     Wb.  Gl. 

Cloddy,  adj.     Thick  and  short ;  full-fleshed. 

O.  N.  kitit  is  the  pumniel  of  a  sword,  and,  generally,  a  rouiidcd  lump ;  that  in  which  the 
idea  of  length  gires  way  to  that  of  thickness.  Dan.  klod,  klodt.  Hods,  all  have  the  tame 
charaacrtstic  kind  of  application.     Hence  our  oloddy. 

Clog,  sb.     A  log,  block  of  wood.     Sec  Hag-clog,  Yule-clog. 

Coinp.  Dan.  klods,  Sw.  klofs,  a  block,  log,  clog :  also  Germ,  ihtz^  hach-elon,  a  chopping* 
block.  Uak-cIos.  Sw.  D.  idakk,  a  lump.  L.  Gertn.  Hah,  come  nearer  still  to  our  form,  and 
to  Pr.  Pm.  •  Cloggt.     Trvncvs.' 

Clogged,  adj.  Suffering  under  oppression  of  the  breathing-tubes; 
wheezy,  asthmatica).     See  Closed. 

Cloggy,  clogging,  adj.  Causing  satiety  or  its  consequent  loathing ; 
heavy,  indigestible. 

Clogs,  sb.  Ancle-shoes  of  thick  leather,  with  wooden  soles  strength- 
ened with  iron  at  Lhe  heels  and  edges. 

*  From  c/o|^  in  the  sense  of  a  block  or  clumsy  piece  of  wood.'  Wedgw.  Comp.  Germ. 
khiz-^ebui,  a  dog  or  wooden  fhoe.  Dan.  Irlods. 

Cf.     *  His  luddokvs  thai  lowkc  like  walk-myUie  cloggu.'     Twmd.  Myst.  p.  31}, 

Closed,  adj.  Experiencing  much  difficulty  in  breathing,  as  in  pneu- 
monic affections. 

I  do  not  fitiJ  this  word  in  any  of  the  north-country  Qlossaries,  not  tn  Hall.  It  is,  bov- 
ercr.  together  with  ClOBing,  of  extremely  freqnent  occurrence  in  this  district. 

'  "  How  Is  Willy  T.  to-day?"  "  Desper't*  wir  cloud,  an'  like  to  loae  his  wind  tceght  oot, 

a*  uhm»  *■ ' 

Cloee-neived,  adj.     Niggardly,  stingy,  parsimoniou&.     See  Neif. 
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dosing,  sb.  I.  A  difficulty  of  breathing,  produced  by  cold  or 
pneumonic  affection,  a.  The  producing  cause  itself;  pneumonia, 
bronchitis,  &c 

I.  *  "What  U  the  matter  with  your  baby,  mistreu?**  "Why,  it's  a  c/owi*;  it*i  getten 
a  sair  cow^d  an'  Ah  *i  free'tn'd  o*  lossing  't."  * 

a.  *  T  aoM  nun  *s  getten  a  cUmn*  on  'im,  an*  it  'II  hie  te  gan  hard  wir  *iin/ 

doty  sb.    A  clod,  lump  of  earth. 

A.  S.  dud;  N.  S.  tlool^  See,  *  A  eiottg,  ctspitt  oeearium.  A  clottynge  malle.  oeetuo- 
rmm.*  Catb.  Ang.,  qooted  in  note  to  CfoflUr,  Pr.  Pm.  *  Ane  clot  of  heai  totlSc.'  Aner, 
RimU,  p.  X40. 

*  That  conyd  clott  of  Cainys  kyn 

Forsoth  wai  I.*     Toumtl.  AfyU.  p.  338. 

the  reference  bong  to  *  a  lothly  tompe  of  fieshly  syn,'  as  Judas  describes  himsdf  as  having 
been  in  his  mother's  womb. 

dot-bur,  sb.    The  burdock  (Arctium  it^pa). 

*  CUu-huTt  in  Chaucer  and  Pr.  Pm.  elottt  sometimes  spelt  inconectly  clod-bur ;  A.  S.  elaUf 
Germ.  cUttt,  a  bur  that  sticks  to  clothes.*    Popular  Names  of  Br.  Plants,  p.  49. 

doth,  To  draw  the.  To  remove  the  cloth  when  the  meal,  during 
which  it  has  been  spread,  is  done. 

*  So  she  etc  tylle  mete  was  done, 
TyUe  they  drew  clothes,  and  had  wasshen, 
As  is  the  gyse  and  maner.' 
Sir  Gaufttn  and  Dame  Ragndl,  quoted  in  Percy's  Fol.  MS.  i.  p.  1 15. 

door,  sb.  A  lump  or  bump ;  an  unevenness ;  the  swelling  occa- 
sioned by  a  blow. 

Perhaps  transposed  from  Su.  O.  kullrat  decidere  cum  iropetu,  says  Jam.  Hall,  quotes 
*  Barren  CSowris,'  from  Lydgate,  as  an  iiutance  of  the  sense,  *  hollow  ground,  or  a  field,' 
and  gives  the  word  as  A.  N.  I  believe  that  in  Lydgate  as  well  as  in  the  North,  the  idea 
implied  in  dour  is  that  of  wupcmuti.  Hald.  gives  A/ur,  coarse,  rough,  unfinished,  uneven, 
as  a  word  which,  in  its  metaphorical  sense,  implied  a  servant  or  slave,  from  the  contrast  of 
such  an  one's  clownish,  or  boorish  behaviour  with  that  of  a  free-bom  gentleman.  Super- 
ficial roughness,  whether  of  conduct  or  manner,  or  such  as  may  be  left  by  a  bad  clumsy 
workman,  or  by  a  lack  of  pains  in  removing  unevennesses,  seems  to  be  the  radical  sense  of 
the  word,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  our  word  is  the  same,  scarcely  altered  in  either 
sound  or  spelling. 

doat,  sb.  A  blow,  or  stroke,  as  applied  to  some  limited  area  or 
surface. 

Jam.,  under  this  word,  quotes  Teut.  A/oAm,  pulsare,  pultare ;  but  under  the  word  dutter- 
CM*  he  gives  Teut.  klotcrm,  Jtieuteren,  tuditare,  pultare,  pulsare  crebro  ictu,  in  which  the 
affinity  seems  even  closer  than  in  Uotwt. 
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Clout,  sb.  I.  A  cloth  of  limited  size.  2.  A  patch  or  piece  put  over 
a  ragged  place.     3.  A  rag. 

Garnett  girw  Welsh  clwt,  patch  ;  clytiaw,  to  pitch,  as  words  which  *  spp«flr  to  be  of  CHttc 
origin,*  Pbil.  Essays,  pp.  j6i,  iCi.  Ihre  gives  klvt  in  our  third  tcrue,  a  rag;  lUeging  aIw 
A.  S.  ciut,  clioi  in  its  sentc  o(  a  scam  u  the  uri^ii  of  our  Kiigl.  Wow/,  to  patch  :  adding  that 
from  this  the  coajcciurc  is  a  reasonable  one,  that  the  aiicicnt  and  original  signification  of 
clu/  oiiist  have  bccii  a  scrap  or  segment  of  materia]  apptied  to  the  repair  o4  worn  garments. 
Certainty,  besides  A.  S.  clu/,  *  a  little  cloth  or  clout.'  (Bosw.)  we  hare  Sw.  D.  Uu/, 
O.  N.  kititr,  N.  klut,  Dan.  Hud,  in  the  senses  of— a  portion  of  mateiial.  or  a  pan  of  the 
dicii,  as  sloth  in  E.  ntck'clofh,  &c.  '  Gowtr  of  clotlie,  (cloute  or  Mggc.)'  Pr.  Pm. 
1.  Cf.  Chaucer's  '  An  herin  tlaut  to  wrappe  nie  in,'  Pardontr" i  TaU^  p.  135. 

'  In  clmtftii  he  was  woudeuc.'     Rd.  Pieces,  p.  41, 
3.  *  Vor  ft  lute  ciut  mei  lodlichen  swuffe  a  machel  ihol  peche;*  for  a  little  clout  (patch) 
may  very  lolhly  impair  a  niicklc  whole.     Amcr.  Riv^g,  p.  356. 
3.       *  Thou  wald  nowthir  in  purpurc  nc  byse 

Be  lappedc,  nc  in  nan  oher  clothes  of  pryce, 
Bot  in  vile  clowties  for  to  coiicr  thi  body.*     Rel.  PuMt,  p.  63. 
'  And  when  she  of  this  bill  hath  talcin  hedc 
She  rent  it  all  to  eloutU,'     Marcbaun/'t  Tale,  p.  71. 

Clout,  V.  a.  1.  To  patch,  to  mend  a  hole  or  ragged  place,  in  a 
garment  or  the  like^  by  the  apposition  of  a  patch,  or  piece  of  fresh 
material. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  CSoutiyn.  utrvio'  The  word  was  anciently  employed  to  express  what  wu  rigid, 
as  well  as  what  was  pliable.  like  leather  or  cloth.  Thus '  "  A  elmote  of  >Tne.  tntita  ftrrta, 
tt  cettra  uhi  plate."  Catb.  Ang.  In  Norfolk  the  terms  e!tat  aitd  ehut  signify  an  iron  plate 
with  which  a  shoe  is  sueiigthened.  A.S.  dm,  dul,  lamina.'  Note  to  *  Oowtt  of  a  schoo.* 
Pr.  Pm. 

'  C/xor.     Yci,  Noe.  go  clomti  thi  shnoe«  the  better  wtUe  thai  last.'     Toumtt,  Mytt.  p.  39. 

And  in  Antr.  RiwU,  p.  356,  where  directions  are  giren  to  the  recluses  to  be  very  careful 
of  what  they  say,  on  rumour,  touching  a  sister,  the  writer  proceeds,  '  Caofe  the  person  wt/o 
bears  the  message  to  repeat  it  often  in  the  manner  &he  is  going  to  report  it,  that  she  may 
not  report  it  othcrwiie,  *'  ne  nc  clutu  luumore  ^erto."  * 

Clout,  V.  a.  To  Strike,  to  inflict  a  blow  or  blows  on  any  given  part 
(see  preceding  word);  no  doubt  from  the  idea  of  applying  a  blow  as 
one  claps  on  a  patch. 

'  Cloyt  his  heead  for  'im.'     *  Goul  him  weel.* 

Cloweu,  p.  p.  of  to  Cleave.  Stuck  together  by  means  of  some  glu- 
tinous substance ;  in  a  state  of  cohesion. 

Comp.  Sw.  D.  kltUfbtd^  cohering,  adhesive  :  Udjtd,  sad,  heavy,  doughy  ;  of  bread,  Stc 

Clow,  V.  n.  To  work  laboriously,  to  labour  or  strive  at  anything 
with  much  exertion. 

Cf.  Sw.  hluddra,  N.  and  Sw.  D.  hlatra,  to  toil,  to  work  with  trouble  and  pains,  to  labour 
tediously  and  wearisomely,  or  to  poor  purpose.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  the 
Sw.  D.  word  Uor,  to  make  slow  or  laborious  progress,  by  cumbinatiou  with  maw  ~  myra, 
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an  tut,  takes  the  rignificatloo  of  a  laborioas  penon  who  labours  peneveringly  like  an  aiit, 
onljr  Tcr;  gentljr  or  ddiberatdj ;  a  snue  which  corresponds  rather  more  nearly  to  that  of 
dower. 

dow-olagged,  adj.  Having  their  own  dung  adhering  to  their  hinder 
parts,  dried  and  clotted :  said  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

This  word  may  be  derived  from  O.  N.  Kq^,  femonun  intercapedo,  or  fork ;  which  word 
HalL  defines  '  as  the  lower  half  of  the  body/  adding  that  *  the  haunch  of  a  deer  was  called 
\Jbrk:*  this,  with  «f<^.  furnishes  our  word.  Cf.  Pr,  Pm.  *  Qjiff",  eljfit  Sisswa,  rima :'  and 
in  the  note,  Clifi  «  lajmirebntrt.  Walter  le  Biblesworth. 

Clow-olags,  sb.  Dried  masses  of  dung  adhering  to  the  wool,  or  the 
hair,  on  the  hinder  parts  of  a  sheep,  or  other  animal.  Another  form  of 
the  word  is  Clod-olagB. 

Gloir-olaah,  sb.    Disturbance,  or  confusion;  such  as  occurs  when 
a  house  is  turned  inside  out  in  the  process  of  the  spring  *  cleaning.' 
See  Glow,  Glower. 

dower,  sb.  One  who  works  or  labours  at  his  occupation  toilingly 
or  heardly. 
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A  cfosMT  at  a  trencher ;"  a  hearty  feeder.' 

A  dower  eftcr  pdf ;"  a  striver  after  money.'     Wh.  01. 


Clay,  sb.    Nausea,  inclination  to  vomit,  or  the  sensation  of  it. 

O.  N.  Uia,  to  feel  sick :  Mia,  nansea ;  kHu  lakningar,  emetics.  Comp.  Sw.  D.  klo^ 
risings  frmh  the  stomach,  heartburn ;  found  also  in  composition,  as  vattm-klo — answering 
to  oor  Water-braah ;  Cr.  GL  vHUttr-taum* ;  HalliweU's  water-springs  or  VKUtrspringt — 
and  drownms-i/o,  the  regurgitation  after  drinking  brandy.  The  idea  involved  in  this  is 
probably  the  origin  of  the  expression  '  as  drank  as  cloy.*    See  Cloy,  v.  a. 

Cloy,  V.  a.  To  glut,  satiate  to  the  pitch  of  repletion,  or  rejection 
of  more. 

In  the  expression  'as  drunk  as  cloy'  (see  Wh.  Gl.  in  v.),  is  not  our  veih  the  word 
employed?  This  would  surely  be  a  preferable  explanation  to,  *as  drunk  as  Chloe,*  which 
has  b«m  suggested  by  some.    See  Cloy,  sb. 

Clubster,  sb.    The  stoat  {Musiela  ermtnea). 

Called  club-iail  in  Line,  and  elsewhere — A.  S.  sttori,  Fris.  stert^  Dan.  stiert,  Sw.  st;€rt.  See, 
a  tail — a  name  which  leaves  the  origin  of  our  word  not  at  all  doubtful.  The  merest  com- 
parisfH)  of  the  short  stiff  tail  of  the  animal  named,  with,  e.  g.,  the  flexible  one  of  the  rat, 
is  a  sufficient  illustration  of  the  appositeness  of  the  name. 

Clodder,  oluther,  sb.  A  cluster,  close  group ;  a  large  quantity,  or 
iRMs  of  anything,  gathered  together.     See  Clodder. 

•  "  A  fare  dutber  of  money :"  a  great  sum.'     Wb.  Ql. 
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Clue,  sb.  Thread,  string,  colton,  worsted,  wound,  whether  into  a  baU, 
or  upon  a  bobbin  or  card. 

Wcdgw.  says  '  the  origin  of  thit  word  seems  to  be  a  form  of  the  same  clau  with  Welsh 
eloh,  1  lump:  Russ.  dub',  a  baJl,  pellet;  Lat.  f^lobvs,  x  ball  or  sphere.  The  b  readily  pusc$ 
through  ti  into  a  w  or  u.'  Comp.  Dut.  klamo,  khuwe,  a  ball  of  yam  ;  Sw.  D.  IfJavte,  klamte. 
ktovse;  D»n.  D.  Itlaus:  all  with  the  same  meaning.  RJctz  seems  to  refer  these  words  to 
the  vb.  Ikliova^  to  cleave,  to  separate,  as  their  stem-word.  Possibly,  however,  Pr.  Pm.  '  CTotv- 
ehyn,  or  clowe.  clewc.     Glomus,  giobta,*  indicates  a  guttural  as  the  origin  of  the  vt  or  v. 

Clxun,  olumb,  adj.  Tenacious,  viscid,  sodden,  doughy,  sticking 
loughly  together ;  of  heavy  or  clayey  soil  when  trampled  upon  in  a  wel 
state ;  of  heavy,  ill-baked  bread.     See  Clung. 

Comp.  N.  Fri«.  Hum,  damp,  sodden ;  Sw.  D.  klam,  apjdird  to  snow  when  moist  enough 
to  be  compressed  into  a  compact  mass ;  Dan.  and  N,  Sax.  klam ;  O.  N.  krmnr,  id. 

Clung,  adj.  i .  Heavy,  tenacious ;  as  clayey  soils  become  after  satu- 
ration with  wet,  especially  if  trampled  or  otherwise  kneaded  while  in  that 
slate,  a.  Very  lough,  tenacious,  unyielding;  of  extremely  close-grained 
wood. 

A.S.  etitigOM  seems  rather  to  express  the  toughening  or  stiffening  process  which  is  the 
result  of  gradual  drying  of  thingi  which  have  been  wet.  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sussex  phnuc, 
o  cittng  bat,  for  a  clung  nick.  Wedgw.  Cf.  '  Whan  thou  elyngtu  for  drie.*  P.  Ploigbm. 
p.  376.  On  the  othrr  hand,  the  idea  of  drying  or  withering  is  wanting  in  the  Scand.  forms 
of  the  word,  and  simple  adhesion  or  coherence  seems  la  be  involved :  as  in  Sw.  kitinga,  to 
cling,  stick  to,  adhere ;  Sw.  D.  Itliing-horrt,  the  bur-dock — literally,  cling-hur ;  and  in  Dan. 
hlyngt,  a  cluster,  or  knot ;  hlyngtn,  recipr.  v.,  to  collect  or  cluster  together.  This  approxi- 
mates more  to  the  idea  of  tenacious  cohesion,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  our  word. 

Clxinter.  v.  n.  To  walk  or  tread  heavily,  so  as  to  make  a  noise  with 
the  feet, 

Comp.  Dan.  hlutttti,  awkward,  lump-like,  or  in  a  lumping  way,  from  kluni,  a  block,  x 
lump,  which,  there  it  little  reason  to  doubt,  suggests  the  original  of  our  word.  Wcdgw. 
quotes  Dut.  klunttt  and  klunt  m  the  same  sense  as  the  Dan.  words. 

Clunter,  sb.     Confusion,  disarray,  disorder. 

Sec  CTlunter.  v.  n.     The  idea  may  be  due  to  that  of  awkwardness  or  dnmsiacH. 

Coal-coop,  coal-coup,  sb.     A  coal-scuttle. 

Comp.  O.  N.  hitpa.  a  circular  vessel  or  pail ;  Sw.  D.  huba.  a  round  or  oblong  basket  with 
two  ears  or  handles ;  piirt-kuba,  a  potato-coop ;  also,  Sw.  D.  and  N.  kuptt^  and  Sw.  D.  kyfa, 
gryn-itypa  \  with  similar  or  analogous  significations.     Comp.  A.u-ooup.     See  Ootxp. 

Cobble,  oobble-stean,  sb.  A  roundish  stone  of  moderate  size,  such 
as  may  be  used  for  ordinary  paving. 

Wedgw.  says,  *  from  the  sound  of  pebbles  rolling  on  the  beach.'  Comp.,  however, 
N.  kvppel,  a  cobble-stone ;  while  Sw.  D.  has  both  i'obh,  a  lesser  rock,  nicb  as  is  not  quite 
covered  by  the  water,  and  kobbel,  a  Men  or  boundary-stone.  The  latter  may  probably 
be  a  derivative  from,  if  not  a  form  o(,  O.N.  kvmbl,  a  pile,  a  Buck;  while  the  fanacr, 
as  probably,  is  nearly  related  to  00b  in  our  Oob-«tOQa,  cob-nut;  cob  *  head;  and  to 
cop,  a  mouud,  the  top  or  summit.  See.    See  Hall.     The  idea  seems  to  be  that  o(  a  rounded. 
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ap>itabding  lor&ce,  like  that  of  the  opper  portion  of  the  human  head,  and  the  word  itself 
to  be  refetrible  to  A.  S.  cop,  eopp,  the  top.  oilmen  ;  Fris.  and  L.  Germ,  hopj  the  same ;  and 
the  like.  Wedgw.,  however,  takes  eob  as  meaning  *  a  blow,  and  thence,  as  usual,  a  lump 
or  thick  mass  of  anything,'  referring  the   word  to  W.  cofr,  eabio.      Comp.  Pr,  Pm. 

*  Oobj^Utims,  or  cherystone.    PttriUa^  lapU  ctrasmus,  ciramu$' 

Cobble,  V.  a.  I.  To  throw  stones  at,  pelt  with  stones  or  dirt.  2.  To 
pave  with  Cobbles  or  rounded  stones. 

Cobble-tree,  sb.  A  swingle-tree;  the  bar  to  the  ends  of  which  the 
traces  of  a  draught-horse  are  attached  before  the  plough  or  in  double 
harness.    Comp.  Stretcher. 

This  may  be  simply  mupU-trtt;  Dan.  koUt :  as  wieingle^et^  from  Dan.  svingel. 

Gobbling,  sb.  A  stoning  or  pelting  with  Cobbles  and  such  like 
missiles. 

Cobby,  adj.    Brisk,  lively,  hearty ;  in  good  health. 

Comp.  Sw.  D.  hopugur,  rigorous,  lively :  a  word  applied  to  the  sea  when  the  waves  move 
briskly  and  with  consequent  sound. 

Coble,  sb.  A  kind  of  boat  peculiar  to  the  north-east  coast,  in  use 
among  the  fishermen  and  pilots,  with  sharp  bows,  flat,  sloping  stem,  and 
without  a  keel;  used  also  as  a  pleasure-boat  at  the  various  watering- 
places  on  the  said  coast. 

Welsh  etubalt  a  boat.  From  this  source,  perhaps,  the  A.  S.  word  euopU,  a  coble,  small 
ship,  naricula  (Bosw.),  originally  proceeded. 

*  And^alH  of  stag  in  lytlum  scipe  t  in  cuopit:'  and  when  he  ascended  into  a  little  ship 
or  coble.  Nortbumb.  GosptU^  Matt  viii.  aS. 

Cob-stones,  sb.  Stones  of  a  size  to  be  thrown,  or  which  may  be 
applied  to  paving  purposes.     Sec  Cobble,  sb. 

Cook-light,  sb.  (pr.  cock-leeght).     Day-dawn,  the  hour  of  *  cock- 
crow,' when  the  first  gleams  of  light  shew  themselves. 
Comp,         *  The  cock,  that  horiloge  is  of  thorpes  Ute,'  Assembly  ofFotdes^  iv,  104. 

*  The  image,'  it  is  said  in  the  note,  *  brings  before  us  the  little  remote  village,  or  thorpe, 
and  the  hinds  called  up  in  the  early  morning  by  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  their  only  boro- 
hgt  or  dock.* 

Cookly,  adj.  Unsteady  on  its  basis;  easily  moved  or  overthrown; 
wavering.    Brock,  gives  the  form  *  cogly.' 

The  origin  of  this  word  is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  Dan,  ivgUt  and  Geim.  h/gelf 
a  ball ;  hug^^  to  roll ;  O.  N.  iogla,  id. ;  and  the  idea  is  that  of  a  standing  body,  but  staniU 
ing  on  an  unsteady  basis,  as  a  globular  one  would  be.     Wedgw.  derives  the  word  from 

*  eockf  a  rapid  movement,'  which  he  connects  with  Du.  kokeUn,  to  juggle,  *  from  the  rapid 
movements  of  a  juggler's  tricks.' 

Cock  o'  t'  midden,  sb.  One  able  and  disposed  to  assert  his  supre- 
macy. 
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Cook-shut,  sb.  The  uWlight  hour  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Comp. 
Cock-light. 

Cod,  sb.  1.  A  bag«  of  leather,  as  in  Fireood;  natural,  as  in  the 
scrotum,     a.  A  pod;  the  shell  or  outer  envelope  of  peas,  beans,  &c. 

A.  S.  ecdd,  a  big,  lack.  cod.  Comp.  Welsh  rod.  cm/,  the  same :  Bret.  h6d*  god,  a 
pocket;  O.N.  koddi,  a  ciubion;  i.e.  a  bag  with  ^»ccial  contents;  Sw.  hudde,  a  ca&hion, 
but  also  the  bau;  containing  it;  a  pod.  Collate  pod  with  Dan.  pudi,  a  pillow,  ai  well  as 
e<yd  with  O.  N.  Itoddi,  Sw.  htddt.  Wedgw.  ii  of  uplnioti  that  there  is  a  near  coonectioci 
between  the  words  in  qnesdon.  as  in  Gael,  piod  or  c^orfsKngliih  clod  or  dof. 

Cf.  Pr.  Pm.  *  Coddi,  of  frutc.  or  pesccodde.    Sitiqua.' 

*  O  belie  I  O  womlK  I  And  O  stinking  cod 

Fuliillcd  of  dong  and  of  comipdoun  1*     Pardottir^i  Tali,  p.  134. 
In  the  following  extract,  Tawn^.  Mytt,  p.  84, 

•  For  even  or  for  od  I  have  mekylle  teiic. 
As  bevy  as  a  tod  I  grete  with  niyn  ecnc. 
When  I  nap  on  tny  cod,  for  care  that  has  bene. 

And  torow,' — 
the  sense  of  the  word  is  pillow,  bolster.     Cf.  '  I  lerricale  cum  eotSter  contexta.'  Pr.  Fincb. 
clr,     *  Oodd,  a  pillow  or  cushiou.*  Brockett. 

Coif,  sb.  A  woman's  cap  or  head-dress,  of  a  style  which  used  to  be 
worn  in  days  gone  by. 

O.  N.  fwr/,  a  hood,  a  covering  for  the  bead.  Comp.  O.  N.  kd{/r,  a  ipecies  of  female 
head-gear.  Hald.  Allied  to  bu/a,  Sw.  bu/va,  Dan.  bve,  A.  S.  bufi.  The  S.  Q.  form  of  our 
word  is  bwi/;  Sw.  D.  bviv.  Sec  Ihre  and  Uosworth.  Co^ffi  seems  to  have  been  the  name 
for  the  head-covcriug  of  the  tonsured  clergy.  Note  to  Cappc,  Pr.  Pm.  Also,  note  to 
Coy/e — '  A  coyfe,  pilliuf,  piUcoius.     PiUius  cstjuvtmtim,  pertgrinumqu*  galtrum* 

Collar,  sb.  The  leathern  Hoad-stall,  or  halter  by  which  the  horse  is 
secured  to  its  stall  in  the  stable.     See  Head-stall. 

Collier,  sb.     The  swift  or  deviling  (Cypselus  apus), 

CoUop,  sb.  A  sliced  piece  of  meat  or  bacon.  Used  also  fij^ratively 
to  express,  according  to  the  connection,  tlte  ideas  of  costliness,  distaste- 
fulness,  &c. 

Ihre  quotes  the  word  kollopt,  dices  of  meat,  well  beaten  and  softened  before  cooldng,  as 
conunou  to  the  O.  Sw.  and  English  tongues.  *  Fruiii  clop  or  eoJp,  represeittiag  the  sound 
of  a  lump  of  something  soft  thrown  on  a  flat  surface,*  says  Wcdgw.  Ihre  is  more  cautious : 
'  If,'  says  he,  '  the  word  originated  in  the  kitchen,  I  sliould  not  doubt  its  connection  with 
lilappa,  klop/tn'  Probably,  however,  the  source  of  the  word  is  more  distant,  and  not  un- 
connected with  the  root  of  iroAotfot,  a  cut-off  piece;  «oA.o3<iai,  to  cut  short,  to  mutilate. 
Kichardsoti's  derivation  is  '  Collop,  by  corruption  from  the  obi'ilcle  collow  or  eolly,  to  make 
black  with  a  coal,  and  thni  applied  to  anything  of  similar  form  and  shape  to  a  coihp'  {U  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  as  at  least  a  curious  coincidence,  that  while  Ihre  mentions  Gr.  xilAAs^. 
pars  spitidc  bovii, — and  this  word,  in  its  metaphorical  sense,  moans  '  a  youth  hardened  in 
debauchciy'  (Doiinegan).— in  li-Tt.  Ol.  wc  find  that  '  a  young  spendthrift  is  pronmuKcd  t** 
be  a  cottly  coihp  to  his  parents.* 
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Ezampk  of  mettph(»ical  lenie: — ■**!!  will  be  a  costly  coJ/o^  to  him"»prove  a  Tcry 
ejq)eiisire  undertaking.'  Wh.  Ol. 

*  **  A  san*t  eolkp  ;**  something  ixritating  or  disagreeable  or  hard  to  put  up  with.'  lb. 

*  '*  Ood  sane  the  Queene  of  England,"  be  said, 

'*  for  her  blood  is  rerry  neshe. 
As  neere  nito  her  I  am 

u  a  eoUo^  shome  from  the  fleshe." '    Percy's  Fol.  MS.  i.  141. 

CoUop-lEoaday.  The  Monday  before  Lent,  a  day  on  which  the 
cnstomary  dish  is  CoUopfl — ^i.  e.  racers  of  bacon,  and  eggs. 

*  The  pocnr  in  the  country  now  go  about  and  beg  coUops  for  the  feast,  of  their  richer 
neighbours.'  Wh.  Ol. 

*  A  cock  and  bacon  are,  in  some  farm-houses,  boiled  on  the  day  after  CoUop'Mondt^, 
ShroTc-Tuesday,  or  Fassn'»4Te ;  aiul  if  any  one  omits  to  do  justice  to  the  dish,  Uobthrust 
is  sore,  at  ni^t,  to  cram  him  fall  with  bigg-chaff.'  Brockett,  in  v.  SobtbruU. 

Come  again.  To,  v.  n.   Of  a  ghost,  or  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  person. 

Comp.  Dan.  gjin-gaiigtr,  a  ghost,  that  which  goes  again;  gjm/ard,  an  apparition  or 
ghost ;  Sw.  gtngangar§ ;  Sw.  D.  gm-Jard,    The  south  of  England  expresuon  is  *  to  walk.' 

Come-away,  v,  n.  (pr.  cow-away,  or  cow-wa).  To  be  on  the  move, 
leaving  one's  present  place  of  tarrying  or  resting. 

Comp.  Do-way,  u  in  the  passages  below : — 

*  Angdut.  Do  wa,  Joseph,  and  mend  thy  thoght '  TcwHd.  Mytt.  p.  79. 
* "  Mak,  with  youre  lefe,  let  me  gyf  youre  bame  bot  ri  pence." 
Mak,      *  '*  Nay,  do  way :  he  slepys."  *  Ih.p.i  14. 

Come  by,  v.  n.  To  move  on  one  side,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
one  passing  by. 

Come-by-ohonoe,  sb.  An  illegitimate  child.  Called  also  Chanoe- 
baim,  iKsre-begot,  &c. 

Comp.  O.  N.  laim-gtHnn,  faxto  genitus,  stealth-gotten,  u  another  Instance  of  the  spirit 
which  prompts  the  coinage  of  such  names. 

Comen,  p.  p.  of  to  Come. 

*  **  Qxa  and  see,  bairn,  gin  Jossy  be  eomut.*^  * 

*  What  tydings  hast  thou  brought  me,  child  ? 

thou  art  eomm  home  so  soone  to  me.'     Percy's  Foi.  MS,  i.  183. 
Comp. '  oner  eonuiu'  R*l,  Puca,  p.  43. 

Co3xmu)ther,  sb.    A  godmother. 

Comp.  Fr.  eommirt,  A.S.  cmthpctdtr,  god£ither ;  the  latter  given  by  Bosw. 

Company,  sb.  Any  assemblage  of  persons  for  a  special  purpose ; 
attendance  at  public  worship,  for  instance;  or  at  a  concert  or  lecture. 

Conceit,  v.  a.  (pr.  consate).  To  suppose  or  assume ;  to  be  of 
opinion. 

*  I  muat»  you'll  be  frae  Lonnun.*  Wb.  Gl, 

q  2 
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Neat  in  person  and  figure ;  pretty,  pleasing  to  look  at ; 


I.  To  consider,  think  over.     2.  To  persuade  or 


Conceited,  adj.  (pr.  consated).  Somewhat  flighty,  weak,  apt  to 
entertain  silly  notions. 

'•'A  consated  body;*'  a  person  given  to  fooliih  Dotioiu  or  of  ncrvoo*  tempoamenl-' 
Wb.OL 

Conjuror,  sb.     One  able  to  exorcise  the  devil  or  to  lay  ghosts. 

The  power  inrolred  here  is,  or  was  until  lately.  hcU  to  reside  in  the  clergy ;  aiid  I  hi»e 
niyscU'  been  applied  to  by  a  woman,  who  was  sane  enough  in  most  points,  to  lay  certain 
spirits  which  pertinaciously  ilisturt*ed  her :  unc  the  ghn^t  oi  a  deceased  '  niiiiis tcr  ;'  another 
the  evil  one  himself.  But  the  power  oi  the  Cliuroh-prieata,  or  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  held  to  be  light,  or  almost  nothing,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  pfiesii.     See  Ord's  Hut,  of  Ctewland,  p.  301. 

Conny,  adj. 
nice-looking. 

Comp.  Sw.  D.  Kni,  komt,  fyan,  ktim,  neat,  pretty,  handsome,  pleasant  and  pleasant- 
looking;  Dan.  Itjmn  (tn  the  pi.  tjomtu);  Old  Dan.  and  jut).  kOi.  Comp.  also  the  mod. 
Dan.  use:  tn  ^f/Bi  pige,  a  conny  maid;  saa  ladtr  en  kone  kjoni  i  ei  hnti,  in  the  Clcvel. 
vernacular,  '  a  niisthrcss  i'  t'  huoss  '$  conny  t'  sec;'  '  den  gaard  bar  cxniei  kjomne pemge :* 
that  farm  cost  a  conny  lot  o'  brass ;  or  Anglice,  *  a  pretty  penny/     See  Canny. 

Con  over,  v.  a, 
talk  one  over. 

O.  N.  kenna ;  S.  O.  kmtna ;  Sw.  and  Sw.  D.  katma :  D.  kiende ;  Fris.  ktnna,  kamna :  Qam. 
ketmfn:  A.  S.  mmrton.  The  ligiiilicatton  of  tlie  latter  word  is  to  enquire,  search  into,  con; 
of  the  others,  generally  speaking,  to  know,  to  take  knowledge  of.  In  O.  Sw.  kitwui.  and 
in  Sw.  Dial,  kiinna^  there  are  senses  almost  exactly  coioddeni  with  oun.  Thus,  as  to  sense 
a,  nea  kannrr  nod  nakna  kono  spinnii :  neceuity  teaches  or  persuades  the  naked  woman  lo 
spin,  quoted  by  both  Ihre  and  Kictz.     So  also  of  O.  E.  kern. 

Consumpted,  pcpl.     SiilTering  under  consumption  or  phthisis. 

'  T*  doct'r  say*  he 's  hearily  cwtsumpted ' 

Coom,  cum,  sb.  Dust,  fine  dirt;  also  dust  or  scrapings  of  wood 
produced  by  the  saw,  or  in  other  modes.     See  Saw-com. 

O.  N.  ktim,  a  speck  or  spot  of  dust,  stx>l  or  smut,  Szc.  Comp,  Sw.  D.  kam,  dull,  as  bright 
metal  becomes  by  the  lodgment  of  dust,  or  conosion ;  Dut  kaam,  particles  of  mould  on 
beer  or  vinegar;  Germ,  kahm,  the  same. 

•  Cb»iy*.  of  nulie.'  Pr.  Pnu    '  Cummyngc  as  malte,  gemuHattn.'  Cath.  Amgl.  (note,  Ih.) 

Coop,  coup,  sb.  A  vessel  of  wood,  possiWy  made  wiih  staves,  and 
something  of  tlie  pail  description,  though  not  necessarily  so  now.  See 
Ass-coup,  Coal-coop,  &c. 

'  Oiufe  or  coulc  for  capons  or  other  poultric  ware.'  Pr.  Pm.  note  to  CooaU,  A  eoio^ 
is  a  tub.  and  eoo^  or  (o«/v  synonymous  with  it. 

Ooofloot,  sb.     The  ringdove  {Cofumha  palumbus), 

A.  S.  cii$ctou.     The  name  takes  a  rariely  of  forms— coiMfo/,  evwhott  etiMhiU,  ciaia-doo. 
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hmt^^  cutehetttt  &c.  Brock,  sn^eiti  that  the  name  it  due  to  *  A.  S.  euut  chaste,  in 
alhuton  to  the  coojugal  fidelity  of  the  bird,*  pigeons  of  all  kinds  being  understood  to  be 
particnlariy  faithful  in  their  loves :  whence  Chaucer's  notice  of  the  turtle-dore, — 

*  The  wedded  tartelle,  with  his  herte  true/   Bell's  Chaucer,  it.  204. 

CordwaiQer,  sb.    A  shoemaker. 

/v.  Pm.  *  Ootdmuur,    Alvtarha.    Cordunmt,  ledyr.' 

*  His  shone  of  eordtwant.'    Rimt  of  Sir  TTrnpaZt  p.  I45. 

*  &  doe  me  of  thy  eordiuant  shoone.'     Percy's  Fol.  MS.  i.  185. 

And  in  the  note  to  the  same,-*'  Cordivant :  proprU  cordwane,  corium  denominatum  a  Cor- 
doba, urbe  HispanisB.  The  same  as  Morocco  leather,  i.  e.  cordovan.  Cardouan,  properly 
a  goat's  skin  tanned.  Cotgr.'  *  Of  felles  of  ghect,  or  of  the  bukke  make  men  good 
fordewan.'  Note  to  Pr.  Pm.  (ut  supra). 

In  St.  Oiafi  Saga  (FUtey.  ii.  34),  when  the  author  gives  an  account  of  Olaf 's  visit 
to  his  mother  and  stepfather,  King  Sigordr  Syrr,  the  latter  being  busy  in  the  harvest  field 
vhien  the  risit  is  announced,  and  not  in  fit  array  consequently  to  receive  so  distinguished 
a  vintor  sniubly,  this  is  the  notice  given  of  his  toilet :— *  Then  sat  King  Sigurdr  down  and 
caused  draw  off  his  ordinary  shoes  and  drew  on  hose  of  corthvan  {kwdunobosur),  and 
bound  cm  his  gilt  span.  Then  took  he  off  his  cape  and  kirtle  and  put  on  a  robe  of  fur,'  &c. 
Whence  nrdrntan  was  erid«itly  a  portion  of  what  the  Cleveland  folks  call  their  *  Sunday, 
or  bcttenny  cleeas.* 

Com,  sb.  A  single  grain  or  particle  of  any  substance  or  article 
usually  found  aggregated;  e.g.  of  sand,  salt,  wheat,  shot,  A:c. 

Comp.  Sw.  D.  horn  {del  iom  or  smStt,  anything  that  is  little ;  bUrtt-kom  being  used  as 
a  word  of  affection  or  pettingV  Especially  observe  the  Dan.  use  of  the  word — *  any  quite 
small  and  round,  or  nearly  round,  object.'  Molb.  Guldet  jituUs  undertidm  i  kom :  gold 
may  be  occasionally  met  with  in  corns.  Sand-kom,  bvede-kom ;  senngps-korn,  mustard<om ; 
§eiup*i-<om,  A.  S.  and  N.  Gospds;  bagel'kom,  hail-cora;  peber-kom,  and  many  other  like 
COTapoonds  are  in  continual  use.  LwU  Ol.  gives  corns  of  tobacco,  af^Iied  to  the  shreds 
left  in  an  exhausted  tobacco-box. 

Corpse-yatt,  corpse-yett,  sb*    A  lych-gate. 

Corruption,  sb.     Pus,  or  matter  from  an  ulcer,  boil,  &c. 

Corre,  curve,  'sb.  A  small  waggon,  wheel-less,  but  having  iron 
runners,  in  use  in  the  coal-pits. 

•  Corf,  a  Urge  basket  made  of  strong  hazel-rods,  called  eorf-rods,  in  which  the  coals  are 
drawn  from  the  pits.'  Brock.  Oor  Corves,  though  now  made  by  the  carpenter  and  shod 
by  the  smith,  yet  retain  the  old  name.  Cf.  O.N.  iatfa,  korf;  Sw.  horg ;  Dan.  kurv\  N.  S. 
and  Dnt.  korf;  Germ.  horh. 

Cot,  sb.  A  man  who  does  those  ofl&ces  for  hunself  which  are  usually 
done  by  a  female  in  a  house. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  comiects  this  with  •  Cotquean'  (which  he  also  spells  quotquean),  'an 
effeminate  man,  a  man  inteilering  in  women's  concerns.  Du.  kutte;  Fin.  kutta,  kuttu,  the 
distinctive  feature  of  a  ^loman ;  thence  as  a  term  of  abuse  for  a  feeble  womanly  man.*  But 
the  old  Sw.  word  iatisquintta,  a  strumpet,  from  S.G.  kdl  (salax,  lasdvus).  Ihre— Sw.  D. 
M/,  idur,  and  Dan.  Itaad,  having  the  same  sense  stiU— suggesU  another  origin  for  cot-quean ; 
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and  I  do  not  we  any  rery  eridnit  connection  between  onr  Oot  and  the  true  wnsc  of 
cot-*fvean,  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  iune  source  with  Sw.  D.  kutur^ 
kafur,  kyUnr,  a  poor  lodger  in  ■  cottage;  O.N.  hoHMgr ;  O.N.  and  S.  G.  kot-itarl.  a  poor 
cottager ;  the  secondary  or  derived  meaning  being,  a  miierably  poor  or  wretched  being,  who 
would  nituraliy  be  obliged  to  do  cvcrj-thing  for  himself,  whether  wonun's  work  or  not. 
See  Cot  vb.,  and  Cf.  Pr.  Pm.  ColtrtlU  and  note. 

Cot,  V.  n.    To  cook  for  one's  self;  to  do  one's  own  household  work. 

CotOy  sb.    A  building,  hovel  or  shed,  the  customar)-  dwelling  of  some 

species  of  domestic  animal ;  e.  g.  Pig-cote,  Shooi>-cote,  Hen-cote,  &c. 

O.U.kol:  %,Q.1t&it;  Sw.D.MM;  \>AX\.\y.  hodtU;  S.]MX\.had:  Ymn.knta;  A.S.cdU; 
N.  Fris.  and  U.S.kais:  M/ti.G.koit;  Dut.  jto/. &c. ;  Will,  ewtt:  Hisia.JniUr,Jktti;  Sanscr. 
kota,  hUa.  Pr.  Pm.  *  Coote,  lytylle  bowse  (colli,  coiche,  cossbe).  Casa,'  See  Or.  Ot. 
Cotb. 

Gotten,  cotton,  v.  n.  To  think  and  feel  with  another ;  to  agree  with 
him ;  to  take  very  kindly  to  him. 

IlalJ.  speaks  of  this  word  as  *  a  common  archaism**  by  which  he  probably  means  that  it  is 
commonly  met  with  in  old  writers.  Rich,  sayi  *  it  is,  perhaps,  merely, — to  be.  or  cause  to 
be.  like  cotton,  as  soft,  as  easy,  as  yielding  as  cotton  ;  and  thus  to  take  an3rthing  easily  or 
quietly ;  ...  to  yield,  to  accede,  to  agree  to.*  It  is  more  probable  that,  springing  from 
the  same  root  as  evtton,  it  simply  implies  the  idea  of  intimacy,  harmony  of  senltmeat  and 
feeling,  as  a  derivative  from  that  of  coherency  or  sticking  together,  as  clotted  wool,  or  locks 
of  hair,  &c.,  do.  Corop.  oui  oottcr,  and  cot,  a  fleece  of  wool  matted  together  in  its 
rrowth.  Wedgw.  Comp.  also  Germ,  zote,  the  knots  on  a  fleece,  clotted  hair  or  locks; 
Sw.  liittt  =  z  nomber  of  hairs  stickmg  together.  Hilpcrt.  See  cJumple  to  Cotter,  and  note 
eot-garr,  refuse  wool  so  dotted  together  that  it  caimot  well  be  pulled  asunder.  UaU. 
Comp.  also  S.  G.  toiU,  amicus. 

'  "  I  cannot  cotttn  to  him :"  yield  to  him ;  give  up  my  views  for  bis.'  Wb.  Ot. 

*  Wc  can't  cct/en  together  in  any  ihape.*  lb. 

Cotter,  V,  n.  i .  To  become  entangled,  to  run  into  a  confused  twisted 
and  interlaced  mass,  as  string,  thread,  or  worsted,  carelessly  handled, 
does.  2.  To  contract  or  nm  up,  as  a  woollen  fabric  does  under  the 
action  of  moisture. 

See  To  cotteu  or  ootton.  Comp.  Lang,  eouiou,  wool ;  ro»^.  nutted ;  coutitsts,  the 
dotted  locki  of  wool  from  near  the  uil ;  Wadl.  cott,  fleece  of  wool ;  Germ.  zoU,  a  doued 
lock  of  wool ;  kotxMt,  shaggy,  oottered,  &c. 

1.  *  All  fettered  and  cotttnd  like  a  wild  colt's  back.*     Wb*  Ot. 

'  Cotttrtd  up  into  snock  soarb.'     lb. 

Cotterila,  cotterelB,  sb.  Goods  in  general ;  money,  cash.  ( Wh.  GL 
adds,  '  materials.') 

May  not  the  idea  be  of  that  which  has,  so  to  speak,  grown  tonther,— of  aecretiocu  of 
substance, — and  which  therefore  has  come  to  form  one  lot  or  mass?    See  Cotien.  Cotter. 

Coul,  sb,    A  wheal  or  lump  on  the  person,  such  arrises  after  a  blow. 

Sw.  D.  ktU,  a  lump,  knob,  hump;  '  ba  m  kul  pd  ryggM  .*  he  has  a  hump  on  his  back  ; 
Sw.  kuia.  a  bump ;  O.  N.  M/a. 
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Ooul,  V.  a.  To  scrape  or  rake  together ;  to  pull  towards  one  with 
a  rake  or  other  instrumeni. 

Fr.  cudlUr,  leenu  to  propose  itidf  to  oar  notice  here.  The  Sw.  dialects  have  lyZ/or  or 
kjotlor,  to  tie  a  lot  of  thingi  together ;  Xtytts  or  kjbiti,  a  proraisctiout  mixture  of  thingi  of 
different  snrts ;  iytta,  to  bundle  thingi  together  carelessly  ;  but  I  doubt  the  connection  with 
oar  word.  It  is  possible  that  it  niay  be  connected  with  O.  E.  cowUt  a  tub  or  vessel,  the  use 
of  a  unatler  specimen  of  which  for  collecting  matters  together  h  conceivable. 

'  Tommy  has  spilt  some  o*  t'  flour  oot  o'  t'  poke,  an*  he 's  couling  it  oop  wiv  his  hands 
a^n.'     Lftd*  Gi. 

*  He's  gcttcn  a  stick  wiv  a  gib  tiv  it,  to  eoul  thac  fiowcrs  oot  in  t*  beck/ 

Oonler,  sb.  A  wooden  scraper,  with  a  long  shaft,  used  for  pulling 
mould,  &c.  towards  one. 

'  Reach  me  here  yon  eouter,  David ;'  spoken  by  a  sexton  who  wai  about  to  nie  Uie 
impkmcDt  desigiuted  for  tlie  purpose  of  pulling  the  up-cast  earth  back  iuto  the  grave. 

Coul-press,  oowl-press,  oow'-prise,  sb.  A  lever  of  wood,  or  staff 
capable  of  being  used  as  a  lever. 

*  Mr.  Maloue  says,  that  in  Essex,  cowl  is  used  for  tub;  and  hence  that  eowt-ntaff'a  a  staff 
to  cany  tub*  or  baskets'  (A.  S.  cau/l,  cowl}  '  by  the  handles.  Holland  (in  his  Pliny)  renders 
fusut  by  boitoHS,  elvbs  and  couUtaves*     Rich,  in  v.  Cou4. 

'Take  up  these  cloathcs  hccre,  quicklv.  Whcr's  the  cow/«-staffe  ?*  Merry  Whas  a/ 
Wind,  Act  iil.  Sc.  3. 

It  is  more  than  open  to  question  if  our  present  word  has  any  connection  with  ctnt/l,  in 
either  lenie,  tub  or  basket,  it  is  met  with  in  the  forms  cGupraise,  Hall. ;  courpreu,  eour-prisi 
Cr.  Gl. :  as  well  as  in  those  given  above,  all  of  which  seem  10  be  corruptions  of  the  com- 
pound word  ctyui'prett  or  -prise  (comp.  Colpicie^  Pr.  Finch,  lii ;  Coipice,  a  lever,  Hall.), 
the  first  member  of  which  is  due  to  O.  N.  kylfva^  S.  G.  hylfva,  Sw.  D.  kylla,  hyla.  kolva^ 
a  club,  a  strung,  thick  slick  ;  Dan.  i&ile,  M.  H.  G.  kvite,  N.  S.  kiUe,  Germ,  keule  :  the  latter 
to  O.  N. /rfsso,  O.  Sw.  ^crsa,  D*n.  pene,  S.S.parsen,  It  should  be  observed  that,  uiilil 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  press  depended  upon  leverage  for  the  power  of  compres- 
sion (Stained,  and  the  majority  of  the  cheese-presses  in  this  district  are  made  on  that 
pnncipic  still ;  as  are  also  not  a  few  presses  of  other  kinds,  the  printing-press,  copying-press, 
Hu.,  not  excepted.  But  suppose  for  a  moment  the  relative  positions  of  the /n/crvm  and  the 
poiru  d'ttppui  inverted,  and  the  pressing  power  becomes  a  prising,  or  tn  our  dialed,  paaing, 
power ;  tlie  latter  word  resulting  from  the  form  peru — comp.  penevere  always  pro- 
ootmccd  /osaeMTf,  or  pa'shur*.  Oaal-press  or  Ooul-prise,  therefore,  Becms  to  be  simply, 
wooden  lever. 

Coul-rako,  sb.  A  rake  or  scraper  for  collecting  or  scraping  up 
manure,  dirt,  ashes,  &c. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Coole  rake  (col  rake).  Rtstdlunit  haltUum.'  '  Cowyl  rayk  de  ferro."  Pinch, 
Pr.  ccxcix. 

Cotuna,  sb.  Hollow-lying  places  recessed  among  the  hitls  or  banks 
running  up  to  the  moor:  a  local  designation  of  not  unfrcquent  occur- 
rence. 

Welsh  cttttn,  a  valley;  whence  comes  the  term  comb,  a  low  place  enclosed  with  hills, 
a  valley;  quoted  by  Bosw.  in  hi:^  A.S.  Diet. 
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Coup,  V.  a.  I .  To  barter,  to  exchange  one  article  for  another  in  the 
way  of  bargain  or  trade,  a.  To  overset  or  overturn;  a  cart,  e.  g.,  so  as 
to  empty,  or  for  the  purpose  of  emptpng  it. 

O.^.  itaupa;  S.  G.  IcHpn,  to  traffic,  to  barter.  It  must  be  obsen'cd  that  the  ancient 
kaupmaCr  or  kiipman  must  have  conducted  much  of  hit  bu«tnrs»  on  the  principle  of  barter ; 
and  these  verbs  JQtt  named,  with  their  analogues  in  the  other  Northern  tongues  and  dialeas, 
all  cany  the  meaning  of  to  excbangr,  as  wiU  as  thai  of  buying  and  selling  outright.  Thua 
in  Ihrc  is  qnoted  the  phrase. — kopajord  ijcrd:  to  coup  land  against  land  ;  and  again. — kdpa 
til  bit/tra  ocb  tj  till  mmhra :  to  change  for  the  better,  and  not  for  the  wone.  In  fad,  in 
coup  we  have  what  Rietx  calls  the  general  meaning  of  condudmg  a  deal  or  cxchinge ;  aa 
in  Chap  we  understand  his  straitest  sense  {tinJirdnitaite  btmiirkclu)  of  an  out-and-out 
purchase.  Sw.  lopa,  Sw.  D.  Iraupii,  ktpn^  Dan.  kj^bt,  A.  S.  cuipieim,  ref/nn.  O.  Germ,  knujian. 
Germ,  kau/tn.  Sec,  are  other  verbs  cognate  with  thoK  already  given.  From  the  ien>e  of 
to  exchange,  to  chop  (another  form  of  coup  :  comp.  O.  Germ,  ebon/,  and  the  imp.  and  sup. 
of  Sw.  D.  kep<i,  viz.  kjt]ffii,  kjtiffi),  that  is  of  one  dealer  turning  over  articles  to  another,  so 
that  the  articles  in  question  change  place  as  well  as  hands,  comes  the  seiise  of  a  literal  turn- 
ing over,  or  over-setting,  as  in  2. 

I.  '  Will  you  CO*/  scats  with  mc?' 

'  1 11  coup  thee  ;*  =  I  Ml  exchange  with  you. 

Coup,  coup-cart,  sb.  A  cart  with  a  pole,  but  only  two  wheels,  to 
wliich  oxen  were  customarily  yoked.     See  Hopping-tree. 

Broclcctt  defines  Cnup-eart  as  •  a  short  team,  closed  with  boards.'  In  Fincb.  Pr.  Imvetii. 
p.  Hi.  the  entry.  *  i  eoupt  bodi  pro  fimis'  occurs.  Coupe-urngoni  are  also  specified  in  the 
same  documents,  whence  the  editor  objects  to  Brockctt'k  dctinitinn,  and  assumes  that 
the  bodies  weie  'cooped*  or  planked  at  the  sides,  instead  of,  as  more  cnstonutily,  nikd. 
Cf.  coup  or  coup*t  our  Coop  a  pail  or  wooden  vessel. 

Couping-word,  sb.    The  final  or  decisive  word  which  establishes  the 

bargain  or  other  transaction. 

Comp.  O.  Sw.  kiiptimal,  koptnal,  the  verbal  part  of  making  a  bargain  ;  Sw.  D.  hamp^ogOt 
Sw.  kiiptiaga,  to  strike  a  bargain ;  kop-aiagan,  the  completed  striking  of  a  bargain.  Ihre 
quotes  Germ.  J^uf'%cblagm,  that  (oUigation,  namely)  which  is  suppo»ed  to  arise  from 
shaking- bauds  on  completing  a  bargain. 

Coup  over,  v.  n.     To  fall  or  tumble  over. 

•  ••  He  couptd  ow€r  heeads  an*  tails  ;*'  he  threw  summersets.*     Wh.  Ql. 

*  Puir  Uhtlc  bairn,  it 's  eouped  owtr,  an'  hotten  itselV 

Couther,  v.  a.  i.  To  comfort  by  the  aid  of  refreshment  and  warmth, 
or  other  means.    2.  To  make  better  of  a  sickness  by  the  use  of  remedies. 

I  am  inclined  to  refer  this  to  euti*  the  imperf.  of  A.  S.  ennntvi,  to  know,  to  be  able,  at  the 
origin  of  the  O.  E.  adjective  cotitb*.  with  its  gradation  of  meanings,  known,  familiar,  ailible. 
kind,  comforting,  comfortable,  and  so.  refreshing.     The  word  is  of  continual  ocoirrencc  in 
the  old  writera  in  the  four  first  of  these  aciiscs,  and  Janitew^n  gives  examples  of  the  Otben : 
thus,  *  the  spcncc  waj  ay  coutbit  and  clean.'     Jam.  Popular  Batlads. 
*  A  mankie  gown  of  our  ain  kintra  growth 
Did  mak  them  very  braw,  and  unco  eoutb'     Gallowoyt  Poemt, 
'  CleanNncss  is  cxmtbie,  said  the  wife,  quhen  she  turned  her  cuurclie."    Sc.  Prxm, 
And.  the  adjective  once  in  use  in  these  senses,  a   vb.  might  easily  be  formed  ftom  it. 
adniiltiitg  uf  atiaU»^ous  application, 
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Covine,  cuwinB,  sb.  Periwinkles  or  pinpatches ;  tlie  common  sea- 
snails,  eaten  with  the  aid  of  a  pin  to  extract  them  :  ( Turbo  bVoreus), 

O.N.  hi/itngr,  kufungr,  and  kutiungr ;  N.  D.  hnmng,  htungje,  ihe  sca-sDiil  or  peri- 
winkle :  more  generally  a  sniil-Uiell,  from  O.  N.  ku/r,  coiirexitas ;  N.  -hrt',  ku,  a  small 
loond  protnincnce  or  bump:  Sw.  D.  Iw.  a  small  rounded  heap,  or  knob  on  an  otherwUc 
even  tnrfacv,  which  caprcsf  the  idea  suggested  by  the  furnt  of  the  pinpatch  in  its  natural 
liabttat. 

Covin-aoar,  sb.  The  low  Sat  expanse  of  rock  especially,  where 
Covins,  or  pinpatches,  are  found  in  quantity.     See  Soar. 

Cow,  V.  n.  I.  To  subdue,  render  tractable.  2.  To  bend  or  twist: 
hence  3.  To  walk  with  the  foot  atwist,  or  turned  awkwardly  inwards. 
See  Pow. 

O.N.  kuga,  cogere,  adigere;  O.  Sw.  kvfwa:  Sw.  kvjva;  Sw,  D.  hugga;  Dan.  *■(#,  to 
constrain,  kubdue.  make  to  yield,  to  bend :  •  d*  hprm,  sorn  4w«  undtr  vaxttn :'  children  who 
are  taught  to  obey  while  young.  Molb. 

1.  •  His  wife  wiU  coio  him,  1  '11  a-warraut  her.'      H-l.  Ol. 

J.  *  Cokitd  ihoa ;'  aboes  worn  down  on  one  side  ;  twisted  by  awkward  walking. 

3*  *  "  To  cow  and  pow ;"  to  walk  atwist,  or  with  the  toes  turned  iiiwaid.'     Wb.  OI. 

Cow-byre,  sb.  The  farm-building  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
cows.     See  Byre. 

Cow-olagB,  Bb.    Probably  a  corruption  of  Clow-clags ;  which  see. 

Cowdy,  adj.     Frisky,  frolicsome,  pert. 

O.  N.  kdir;  S.  O.  Jiat,  full  of  life  and  spirits ;  Sw.  D.  W/,  kAfer,  h&d;  Dan.  kaad,  lively, 
froticsome,  wild  with  overflowing  health  aud  spiiJtt.  *  R*t  %om  man  seer  den  kaade  dreng, 
dei  ny%  tr  tluppen  ud  fra  tvang  og  ikole:'  just  as  one  may  lee  a  coicwfy  tad,  newly  escaped 
from  constraint  and  school.  Molb. 

Cower,  V.  n.  (pr.  coor).  i.  To  crouch  down,  to  squat,  to  stoop  low 
by  t>ending  the  knees,  or  sitting  on  one's  heels,  or  the  like.  2.  To  be 
or  become  submissive. 

Wedgw.  is  in  doubt  whether  to  consider  the  r  as  intrusive,  marking  a  frequentative  form 
of  the  verb,  or  as  an  essential  part  of  the  root.  In  support  of  the  latter  view  he  quotes 
*  the  Celtic  ifKl  Finnish  rclaiioiis,*  instaticiiig  Welsh  cwr,  a  corner,  nook  ;  twrian^  to  squat, 
to  cower :  £sth.  kdar,  crookedness :  Fin.  iaari^  bow,  curvature.  But  the  purely  Scand. 
relations  arc  omitted  or  unnoticed,  and  they  surely  settle  tlic  question.  Thus,  referring 
M  ptuMuU  to  O.  N.  hum,  to  maintain  a  crouching  posture,  expressive  of  abject  stib- 
miuion,  misery  or  despair,  wo  find  S.  G.  innra^  to  hide  oneself,  bending  the  legs  in 
order  to  do  so;  Sw.  D.  hum,  \o  bow  oneself  down  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  to  tit 
bowed  together  with  the  head  on  the  breast ;  Dan.  D.  hura,  10  hide  oneself  by  docking 
one's  head  down  ;  N.  hrra,  to  bow  down  the  head  on  the  breast,  to  rcmam  quiet  and 
cowering.  Molb.  quotes  '  hurt,  som  en  hone  paa  ag  tUer  hylling :'  to  cower,  as  a  hen 
over  eggs  or  chickens.  Further,  the  phrase,  gammel  bwnd  at  twra,  for  an  old  hound 
to  cower,  is  given  in  Molb.  Deuuk  Oio*s.  The  second  sense  follows  naturally  as  a  derivative 
from  the  firrt. 

3.  '  1  *ll  mak'  thee  coor  under  mc.'     Wh.  QK 
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Cow-footed,  adj.  Having  an  awkw-ard  gait ;  of  a  person  who  walks 
with  the  toe  turned  in  and  on  the  outer  side  of  his  foot.    See  Cow.  vb. 

Cow-gate,  sb.    Pasturage  for  a  single  cow.    See  Oate. 

Cow-grip,  sb.  The  channel  in  the  floor  of  the  cow-house  just  behind 
the  part  where  tlie  cows  stand,  intended  lo  carry  off  the  Hig,  or  urine, 
&c.,  of  the  cows.     See  Q-rip. 

Cowl,  V.  a.    To  clip,  or  cut  close. 

S.  G.  kuUa,  rcrticis  capiUm  abradcre :  Sw.  D.  kulta,  lo  clip  the  hair :  htuU,  the  same ; 
and  to  cut  the  wool  off,  a  iheep,  namely.    Corop.  aUo  O.  N.  koilr,  bal<i-pate.    CoU  in  Jam. 

'  I'll  cou4  his  topping  for  him;'  Wb.  Ol.\ — explained  mistakenly  by  the  comptlec  «s 
meauing.  *  I  '11  pull  bit  hair  for  him.' 

Cow-lady,  sb.  The  lady-bird  {CoccifuUa  bipumtata  or  sepUm-pufi<latd\^ 
See  Lady-olook,  Lady-cow. 

This  U  a  curioai  inversion  of  both  name  and  lente;  the  name  being  curious,  lo  be^ 
with,  as  presenting  an  interesting  analogue  to  continental  words.  The  Fr.  names  are 
Vmbt  a  Dieu,  BiVr  n  Dieu,  and  Bftt  d*  la  Vitrrt ;  the  Germ.  Ootfn-kubittH,  little  cow  ; 
Gotta-kalb ;  Hcrr-Got/ei-fbitrcben,  MaruH-iealHexH  or  kalbcben ;  and  then  come  in  the 
countetparts  to  our  E.  Lady-bird^  riz.  Maritnvoglein  {Herr-goftet-vogfein,  also),  Marun- 
bubn.  Unsfrt  Herrn-huhn  serve*  to  introduce  Dan.  I'or  Herrt%  Nmne:  and  Marit~,  or  Mari- 
bmnt,  corresponds  to  two  of  the  Germ,  names  already  quoted.  Germ.  Meaitn-kafer  inrwen 
to  our  Clevei.  Lady-dook,  and  the  south-country  Ladf-hug.  'Just  as  in  the  cue  of 
divers  plants  and  stars,'  says  Grimm,  speaking  of  these  lumes,  '  lo  here  the  name  of  Mary 
seems  to  have  superseded  that  of  Freya,  and  Marisbmm  in  old  days  was  Fn^ubana,  which 
also  lies  at  the  root  of  our  Frautn-bmnt.  Frautn-tubltiM.'  It  does  not  seem  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  old  names  of  two  beetles  {Chryfomtla  and  Cocct/ulla)  have  not  t>ecn  confused 
in  the  list  above  given ;  for  in  Upper  Germany  the  little  Galdhnfer  {CbrytomMa),  is  called 
frauacbuili  or  U«b€  frnut  benjt,  in  antithesis  to  berrnebutlo  (the  Lady-bird  or  coccinetia) ; 
though,  as  Grinmi  remarks,  the  names  probably  altenute  between  both  the  beetles  specified. 
This  remark  is  llJustrated  by  the  fad  that  he  quotes  Sw.  Jungfrv  Marie  ityeietpiga,  the 
Virgin  Mary's  key-maiden,  as  tlie  Go/rf  berdi,  while  another  authority  niakrs  it  to  be  the 
Lady-<ou>.  In  spring  time  the  Swedish  girls  let  them  creep  about  their  hands  with  the  say- 
ing,— '  Now,  you  shall  show  me  my  bride's  glove.*  Should  the  insect  6y  away,  then,  what- 
ever direction  it  niay  take,  from  that  quarter  the  bridegroom  will  be  sure  to  come.  Thus 
the  creature  has  evidently  been  regarded  as  a  messenger  of  the  Goddess  of  Love,  or  Freya. 
But  an  augury  of  another  kind,  also,  has  been  drawn  from  the  number  of  spots  on  its  wing* 
covers.  Should  they  be  more  than  seven,  com  in  the  ensuing  year  would  t>c  sure  to  be  dear ; 
if,  on  the  otJier  hand,  fewer,  ■  plentiful  harvest  might  be  reckoned  upon.  Oui  own — 
*  Lady-bird,  Lady-bird,  fly  away  home, 
Your  house  is  on  6re,  your  children  will  burn :' 
or,  u  others  read  it,  '  your  children  do  roam/  or,  *  thy  children  are  flown,*  may  be  set  side 
by  side  with  the  Germ.  '  Mary  chafer,  fly  away  I  Your  house  is  on  fire !  Your  mother  is 
crying,  your  father  sitting  on  the  door-«tep.  Fly  off,  either  to  heaven  or  hcUl'  German 
childicn  have  also  another  address  of  the  kind.  Taking  either  a  cockchafer  or  ft  Lftdy* 
0€fw,  they  set  it  on  thdr  linger  and  question  it  thus ; — 

*  May-bug,  May-bug.  tell  this  to  me. 

How  many  yeiri  my  life  b  to  be? 

One  year,  two  year*,'  &c.. 
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'  onto  the  little  beetle,  wiioie  faome-pUce  is  the  toxaxj  air,'  layt  Gnmin,  *  files  away  and 
settles  the  qoestioa.'  hi  Switserland,  it  is  fiirtber  added,  the  children  place  a  gold  beetle 
oo  tbdr  handst  and  say, 

*  O  dufer,  O  chafer,  fly  off  and  awa' 

For  milk  and  Uxt  bread  and  a  silver  spo<m  bra.' 

*  Chafers  in  days  of  yore,'  concludes  the  eminent  philotoger, '  mnst  have  been  rej^ded  as 
the  messengers  and  confidants  of  the  gods.' 

Cow-leedh,  sb.  A  cow-doctor,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  or  *  Horse-doctor' 
of  the  South. 

Oow-paatore,  sb.  A  pasture-field  near  the  farm-stead,  always  kept  in 
grass  and  always  fed;  never  mowed,  that  is. 

Crack,  v.  n.  i.  To  give  a  loud  or  resonant  report,  like  a  thunder- 
dap.    3.  To  boast  or  talk  of  in  self-gratulatory  tone. 

*  Hnnteres  wyth  hyje  home  lusted  hem  after, 
vyth  sndi  a  erakkand$  kry,  as  klyffes  haden  bmsten/ 

Sir  Ottw.  and  Or.  Kn.  1165. 
Comp.  Germ,  kraebm^  to  crash ;  dler  Jtraehen  dt$  dorour^  the  burst  of  thunder.  The 
mwd  is  also  api^ied  to  the  roar  of  artillery  or  the  report  of  a  single  cannon.  Cf.  '  But  when 
the^  beard  our  great  guns  erakke,*  Vtccft  Fol.  MS.  i.  p.  136.  Comp.  also  Sw.  D.  don*- 
tkrafp,  crack  of  thunder.  In  its  second  sense,  which  results  easily  from  the  first,  the  word 
was  bk  extensive  use  in  archaic,  and  in  eren  more  recent,  periods.  Thus,  Town4.  Mytt. 
P.85J- 

*  Both  bosten  and  bragers  God  krpe  us  fro. 
That  with  thare  long  dagns  dos  mekylle  wo. 
From  alle  bylle  hagers  with  colknyfes  that  go, 
Siche  wryers  and  wragers  gose  to  and  fro 

For  to  erak' 
Chaiiccr*s  Miller  (/Z«*m*s  Talt\ 

*  Cracktd  host,  and  swore  it  was  not  so ;' 
and  TnrberriUe,  quoted  in  Rich.,  says — 

'  Then  cease  for  shame  to  vaunt 
And  Crowe  in  eraking  wise.* 
a.  *  To  hear  him  eraci^  yan  'd  say  he  wadn't  own  t'  Queen,  wiv  her  crown  ov  her  heead, 
gin  she  cam*  tiv  'im  and  said,  "  Hoo  is 't  wi'  thee.  Tommy  ?"  ' 

Oraok,  sb.  i.  A  crash  or  peal  (of  thunder).  2.  (And  especially  in 
the  pL),  chat,  talk,  news. 

Pr.  Pm. '  Crakkt,  or  dyn.     Cnfiitustjragor* 

I.  ■  A  flaaysom'  thoonner-cnicA,  for  seear.    T'  wur  fit  t*  bmst  yan's  ears  I ' 

a.  *  What  erackt,  lad,  doon  i*  t*  Iow-«ahd?' 

The  second  sense  flows  from  the  first — or  rather,  from  the  general  sense,  sound — by  the 
arbitrary  limitation  of  that  kind  of  sound  whidi  is  produced  by  the  human  voice  in  ordinary 
conversation. 

Oraoky,  adj.  i.  Not  quite  sound  of  intellect:  equivalent  to  the  more 
Southern  '  cracked.'     a.  Given  to  or  fond  of  retailing  gossip,  talkative. 

B  a 
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Crafty,  adj.    Ingenious,  skilful,  inventive. 

A.  S.  era/tig,  ingmiout,  ikilful.  Bosw.  '  The  A.  S.  trttft^  iay«  Molb.,  '  tignific*  know- 
ledge, cunning,  or  skill ;'  and  our  present  word  is  aii  interesting  instsnce  of  the  pretervatiou 
of  the  origiiul  lignificatjoii  uf  a  word  which  otherwise  would  hftve  cetiincd  only  an  invidiotu 
seiuc.     However,  while  in  Sir  Gam.  and  tbi  Gr.  Kn.  we  read 

•  The  itif  roon  .  .  ^c  stcl  hondelei. 
Dubbed  in  a  dublet  of  a  dere  tan, 
&  sytheii  a  crafty  ca[iadoft,' 

where  cr^  m  *  skilfully  made ;'  and  in  Early  Eng.  AUiS.  Pomu,  A.  888, 

•  NowJ»c-!eae  non  watj  ncuer  so  quoynt 
For  alle  ^c  cra/tey  h>t  euer  ^ay  kaewe, 
t'at  of  M  sopge  niy;t  synge  a  poynt  ;* 

and  in  Pricki  of  Cons.  9084,  of  heavenly  *  wards'  that  were 

•  CleiJy  wropht  and  craftily  tayled 
Of  dene  sylrer  and  gold  enamayld  ;' 

remembering  besides  Demetrius'  craftsmen.  Acts  xix.  24;  and  such  compoonds  fts  Inch-cri^t 

witcb-crafi,  Scc. — it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  the  Scand.  sense  of  the  word, 
i.  e.  powar,  migbl^  appears  to  have  been  at  one  timt  not  unusual  in  Northumbria.  Thus, 
only  three  lines  below  those  just  quoted  from  Hanipolc.  we  find,  that  those  same  '  wardes  of 
the  cit£  of  hcven* 

*  Er  mare  crafty  and  Strang  |»an  any  kan  neven  ;* 

and  in  Early  Eng.  AUit.  Potms.  C.  1  aS,  the  Divine  roiuing  of  the  storm  whkb  waa  to  canic 
the  throwing  overboard  of  Jonah  is  thus  described  : — 

'  For  J»e  welder  of  wyt.  t>at  wot  alic  t>ynges, 

p2\  ay  wakes  and  waytcs,  at  wylle  hat)  he  slyites ; 

He  calde  on  [tat  ilk  crafig  he  caif  with  his  hondes  ; 

"  Eurus  and  Aquiloun.  )'at  on  Est  sittes, 

Blowcs  bo)>e  at  my  bode  upon  bio  waltercs."  * 

'  He  wur  a  erafiy  chap  at  foct  fun  oot  tbae  nm-ptctttr's/ 

Crake,  cruke,  sb.    The  common  or  carrion  crow  (Corvus  cor<me) : 
sometimes  improperly  applied  10  the  rook  {Corvus /rugiUgus), 

O.Xi.krdia;   S.Q.kraka:   ^.krika;    Vui.kragc;   O.Qerni.  kraia,  ehrAa;    M.Gcrm. 
*r«,  krajf;  A.S.  crdsv,  &c. 

Crake,  v.  n.    To  cry,  or  ullcr  its  note,  as  the  crow,  or  as  the  land- 
rail, does. 

Comp.  O.  S.  kria ;  Br.  krid ;  Sanscr.  ime, 

*  Bot  begin  she  (a  hen)  to  rroil, 
To  groyne  or  to  clok. 

Wo  is  hym  of  ourc  cok.'     Towntl.  Myit.  p.  99. 

CrambasKlo,  sb.   An  old  man  exhausted  more  by  vicious  indulgences 
or  habits  than  by  age  merely. 

li  tft  not  ea*y  to  dciive  this  word,  which  I  meet  with  only  in  Wh*  G/. 
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Cramble,  v.  n.  (pr.  crammel).  i.  To  be  halt  or  infinn  on  one's  feel; 
disabled  by  natural  causes.  3.  To  hobble  along»  or  walk  with  much 
difficulty. 

We  hive  the  word  emmp-/oo/«d  =  duh-fooUd,  O.  N.  ifumbu-fotr,  qaotcd  by  Wedgw. ; 
cntmp^ck,  crumpt  or  crookt,  Nomtftelator,  p.  44,  quoted  by  Hall. ;  also  erumple-foottd, 
having  no  motion  of  ihc  toe»,  lb.  ;  all  clo»cIy  connected  with  A.  S.  crumb,  crump,  crymbig, 
from  a  possible  or  probable  A.  S.  vb.  erimpan.  cramp,  erumptn,  to  force  together  so  as  to 
cause  flexures  and  wrinkles;  sec  Rietz  In  v.  Krimpa  and  conip.  O.  N,  krom,  sickness,  last- 
ing and  severe,  ftora  krttnja,  used  of  sickness  in  the  sense  to  afflict,  to  oppress.  Just  as 
Gael.  crw6,  to  crook,  has  as  an  offihooi.  cruhacb,  a  cripple,  so  eripplt  itself  follows  on 
crimpaut  crtimp,  there  being  an  acttial  form,  mnreover,  still  retaining  the  m,  viz.  crump' 
tmg,  a  diminutive  or  deformed  person.  Hall.  Sw.  krympiing,  a  cripple,  one  who  hobbles 
or  moves  badly  or  awkwardly,  also  retains  the  m,  while  in  the  dialects  it  scents  to  be  quite 
dropped.  Comp.  krypimg^  krbppliHgr.  krobUng,  krrviing,  kruling ;  as  also  O.  N.  krypplingr ; 
N.  krup«l:  I^n.  krbbiing;  Germ,  h-iipprt ;  Dut.  krrupk.  Our  Clevet.  D.  corresponds  with 
the  Sw.  in  keeping  the  m.  S.  G.  inympitHg  is  given  as  *  paralyticus,  cujus  membra  ita  coi>- 
tracta  sunt,  ut  ambutare  neqneat.  sed  reptando  s«  promoveat  ;*  a  kind  of  action  which 
would  be  almost  exactly  described  by  our  participle  orambUng.  Comp.  also  Sw.  D.  krum- 
mtl-fiHgrttd,  having  the  fingers  numbed  with  cold,  so  as  to  remain  bent  or  curved  ;  krummel- 
iHJidt,  with  a  crooked  or  deformed  hand. 

■  T'  aud  man  'i  abool  matched  to  get  him  crammti'd  alang.' 

CramblM,  sb.  (pr.  crammls).  The  larger  boughs  of  trees,  of  gnarled 
and  twisted  growth ;  such  as  are  frequent  in  ihe  oak. 

Comp.  S.  G.  kranurul,  Sw.  D.  trammel,  a  piece  of  wood  used  in  keeping  down  the  flax 
during  the  process  of  sleeping ;  a  pole  used  in  keeping  the  hay  from  shaking  off*  the  load  : 
otherwise  krammti  or  kriitnil,  and  kremmei.  These  words  arc  referred  by  Rict/  to  the  same 
origin  with  kmm,  crooked ;  krumtna,  to  bend ;  krumnul.  crooked  or  twisted,  &c. 

Crambly,  adv.  (pr.  crammelly).  Hobblingly»  lamely,  with  difficulty ; 
of  personal  motion.    See  Cramble,  vb. 

Cramp-ring,  sb.  A  ring  made  from  old  coffin-tyre,  or  the  metal 
ornaments  of  decayed  coffins,  and  worn  as  a  preveniaLive  of  cramp. 

Cranoh,  v.  a.  and  n,  i.  To  crush  any  substance,  which  gives  a  crepi- 
tating sound  in  the  process,  with  the  teeth;  to  crush  the  stones  and 
gravel,  with  the  attendant  harsh  sound,  as  the  wheel  of  a  heavy  waggon 
docs  on  a  hard  road.  2.  To  break  up  \viLh  a  cracking  soimd,  as  salt  or 
large  sand,  or  a  cinder,  under  the  foot  on  die  floor. 

Probably  a  derivative  from  cnu2r,  like  crunch  from  crush,  the  insertion  of  the  h  contri- 
buting to  a  more  efficient  expression  of  the  resonant  action  implied.  Cf.  Pr.  Pm. '  Q'Mciyn, 
as  tcue.     Frtnto,frondco,  struUo* 

Cranohy.  adj.  Gritty,  apt  to  give  a  cracking  sound  in  the  process 
of  breaking  or  crushing. 
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Cranky,  sb.  A  checked  linen  fabric,  blue  and  white,  much  in  use  as 
material  for  aprons  some  years  ago. 

Comp.  crofii,  an  arm  bcut  at  nght  angles  for  turning  a  wiudlau;  cmnk,  rb.,  to  ntark 
croMwars  on  bread  and  butter  to  plcate  a  chiid.  Hal).  CrimgU^crangU,  a  zigxag.  lb.  The 
firtt  idea  U  that  of  bending :  O.  N.  kringr^  O,  S.  kringer,  Sw.,  N.,  Fru.,  &c.  kring,  a  circle, 
a  bending  round ;  and  then  foUowt  that  of  croising,  from  the  new  direction  the  bent  port 
taket  in  relation  to  the  anbenu  The  idea  ofaouing  is  ptuhed  much  further  thao  the  limit 
of  material  Irxnivcrseueit  in  the  Nurthrrn  lungucs,  a&  indeed  it  i)  tn  our  own  phnuc  *  crou 
purposes.*  Thus  Dan.  kraengf,  Sw.  D.  kranga,  is  to  tnm  inside  out ;  *  bOr  du  villad  .  .  mA 
krdng  trinjan  &  iiu  Fader  vdr  atngl :'  if  you  get  bewildered  (or  lost)  turn  .voui  jacket  and 
sar  }-our  Our  Father  without  ceasing.  Krdnga  is  also  to  be  obstinate,  crou^graincd :  or, 
fuU  of  tricki,  in  Sw.  vara  liranklig :  comp.  E.  crank  »  jest,  trick. 

Cranky,  adj.  Ill  able  to  move,  whether  from  debility  ori^nating  in 
sickness,  or  from  stiffness  the  result  of  an  injury,  or  of  local  ailment,  or 
of  age.    See  Qrenlry. 

O.  N.  krdnJtr;  O.  Sw.  kranker^  kranek;  Sw.  D.,  Dao.,  and  N.  krank,  tick,  weakly,  infirm. 

Craps,  sb.  The  shreds  of  fatty  skin  left  after  rendering  the  fat  of 
pigs  into  lard.     See  Tallow-crapB. 

The  prominent  idea  cxpre&sed  by  this  word  is  that  of  contraction,  the  shre<U  in  qncftioa 
from  the  combined  action  of  beat  and  partial  drying  becoming  shrunken  and  shrivelled,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  ereii  crisp.  Comp.  O.  N.  kreppa,  to  make  to  shrink,  to  coofracl ;  htftir 
I6ji,  a  contracted  or  shrunk  hand  ;  N.  krtppa,  Sw.  D.  krappa  or  krappa.  The  Dae.  ad),  knp 
is  applied  to  twine  or  cordage-work,  wrought  lo  tight  that  it  breaks  too  easily,  becomes,  u 
it  were,  crisp  or  brittle.  Note  also  Sw.  D.  krapp,  Dan.  D.  trap,  shrunk,  scanty.  There  is 
another  derivation  pouible  which  perhaps  involves  tlie  Pr.  Pm.  word  ■  Crappts^  or  gropyt  of 
corne.  Acus,  cribaJium.'  These  are  what  fall  out  (see  note  lo  Crappt)  ui  are  rejected. 
Comp. '  Scrap,  remnaut.  refuse,  leavings,  what  is  scraped  off.  Sw.  afikrap,  tkrap,  refuse, 
rubbisJi ;  Dan.  sira6,  strapingi,  trash.'  What  Pr.  Pm.  eraecbyn  is  to  tcratcb  that  rrnppe 
may  be  to  scrap,  and  our  Orapfl  mav  be  simply  scrapt.  Cf.  Pr.  Pm.  '  Cracok*,  rclcfe  of 
molte  talowe  or  grese  (crauche,  crawkc  or  crappc).  Cremium.'  The  editor  cooaectx  the 
word  with  I»L  and  S.  Q,  krai,  qoisquilix,  from  krchia^  to  throw  away. 

Cratchetf  sb.    The  crown  or  upper  part  of  the  head. 

Is  this  a  mere  cant  word  ?     Or  doc*  the  same  root  give  origin  to  it  and  to  Or.  aipda, 

Oraw,  V.  n.    To  caw  or  croak ;  said  of  the  crow  and  rook. 

A.  S.  craivan ;  M.  Q.  bruhjoft ;  Orrm.  kriibtn^  to  crow  like  a  cock  ;  IrdchzM,  to  croak  or 
caw ;  Dut.  kratycn  :  *  a  direct  imitation,*  says  Wedgw.,  '  of  the  cry  of  different  birds.* 

Creaker,  sb.    A  rattle;  a  child's  toy.     See  Night-creaker. 

Creakwamer,  sb.    A  watchman's  rattle :  called  also  IVight-oreaker. 

Cree,  creeve,  v.  a.  To  set  to  soak,  soften  and  swell.  Said  of  rice 
and  wlieat ;  of  the  latter,  in  course  of  preparation  for  making  Furmity. 
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The  grain,  when  duly  prepared,  is  put  into  cold  water  and  set  by  the 
fire  to  grow  wann  (or  hot),  but  ^ort  of  actually  boiling. 

I  believe  diii  obfcnre  word  to  be  c\o%t\j  connected  with  the  Sw.  D.  word  krapa,  to  fer- 
ment, n^ich  is  applied  to  the  earth  when  subject^  to  the  influences  of  spring— moistened 
and  warmed,  /o)^  Amnr  ug :  the  earth  is  becoming  creed ;  loia  dogtr  intt  U  rdg^  /br 
ho  kravar:  the  earth  is  tinnitable  ot  onprofitable  to  the  rye  before  it  is  oreered. 

Creel,  sb.  z.  A  basket  or  pannier ;  especially  as  intended  for  the 
reception  or  conveyance  of  fish.  See  Fish-creeL  2.  A  lathed  frame 
upon  legs,  used  to  place  the  slaughtered  pigs  on  after  they  have  been 
scalded ;  or  living  sheep  during  the  process  of  salving. 

Jam.  makes  reference  to  Xr.  hil  or  trSin,  a  basket,  or  coffer;  Gael,  eno/,  a  chest  or 
coffer ;  and  to  S.  G.  harit  a  dish  or  ressd ;  adding  that  O.  N,  htrla  is  to  cut  twigs  or  osiers. 
Th»e  is  no  connection  between  the  two  words  last  named,  if  between  kc^l  and  the  Celtic 
wOTds.  0.  N.  krUa  is  to  weare,  to  plait ;  and  may  suggest  an  origin  for  Oreel,  if  it  be  not 
rather  referred  to  Ir.  krU. 

Creepings,  sb.  The  peculiar  cold  sensation  which  often  terminates 
in  a  shiver,  and  is  usually  a  symptom  of  an  approaching  inflammatory 
cold. 

*  "  I  bdieTC  I  hare  got  my  ertepings;**  hare  caught  cold.'     Wh.  Oi. 

CrewelB,  sb.  (pr.  crules  or  crewls).  Fine  worsted  of  various  colours, 
used  in  a  species  of  embroidery,  and  especially  in  covering  balls  for 
young  children,  or  for  indoor  use. 

*  Properly,  a  ball  of  worsted.  Germ.  hiau*l^  Fl.  D.  kltvt^l,  a  ball  of  thread.  The  inter- 
change of  liquids  in  this  class  of  words  is  rery  common.'  Wedgw.  Ferguson  refers  the 
word  to  N.  iruUa,  to  blend  or  mix,  to  curl. 

Crioket,  sb.  A  small,  low  stool ;  which  may  serve  as  a  milking-stool, 
a  foot-stool,  or  a  child's  seat,  indifferently. 

N.  hraki,  a  little  stool,  without  cushion  or  back-rail ;  Sw.  D.  hrakk^  a  form  or  stool, 
originally  formed  of  the  end  of  a  cleft  fir-tree,  and  then  furnished  with  three  legs  supplied 
by  the  boughs  of  the  same.  Rietz.  Comp.  Sw.  D.  kr'anJta,  a  little  stool ;  a  bench  to  set 
tubs  or  casks  on ;  Fin.  krmkkut  a  four-legged  form. 

Crob,  v.  n.  To  revile,  worry  with  bitter  scolding ;  to  hector  or  bully, 
by  word. 

Comp.  S.  G.  htpsk^  morosus ;  Sw.  D.  kripinsk^  kripp'djnsk^  captious,  ill-tempered ;  N.  S. 
iribbiscb,  passionate;  Jtrihhtln^  to  provoke;  Dut.  kHbbig,  vexatious.  Ihre  assumes  the 
word  krib^,  irritare,  as  the  origin  of  hihhiub;  and  krihheln  is  a  popular  Germ,  word,  as 
also  irubel-kop/,  a  passionate,  or  enraged  man.  Rietz  says  comp.  Lat.  in-crt^are.  Note 
also  O.  N.  grobha^  to  brag ;  groblnnnt  a  braggart.  Our  word  is  another  interesting  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  old  words  are  crystallized  in  local  dialects,  like  twigs  in  amber. 

Crook,  sb.  (pr.  cruke,  or  crCwk).  i.  A  nook  or  comer;  such,  e.g.  as 
is  formed  in  a  field  by  the  sudden  and  considerable  curvature  of  a  stream. 
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2.  The  iron  hooks  on  which  gates,  doors,  Ac.  are  hung  and  swing. 

3.  A  disease  in  sheep  which  causes  curvature  of  the  neck.  4.  Distor- 
tion or  curvature  of  the  hinder  legs  of  an  animal,  originating  in  weakness 
or  disease,  or  from  injudicious  confinement.     5.  A  crotchet,  whim,  piece 

of  fol]y. 

O.N.  hrtihr,  a  crook  or  hook*  a  corner;  O.  Sw.  krohtr,  a  hook,  a  bending  or  crook, 
■  deviation  from  dtrccmess,  wile,  stratagem,  irick ;  Sw.  D.  kroh^  generally,  whatever  is 
crooked;  a  hinge  or  hasp;  a  comer  or  angle;  an  underhand  dcrice,  a  trick;  a  poor. 
initcrablc  or  wretched  object  or  being.  We  have  here  all  the  meanings  of  our  own  word 
included,  Dan.  hrog  is  used  in  most  of  the  same  senses ;  thus,  at  tceti*  Arogtit  /or  dwrtn  : 
to  fix  a  crook  for  tlie  door ;  veuu  gimr  tn  krog :  the  road  nukes  a  crook ;  krog'iov.  crooks 
or  quirks  of  the  law.  &c.  Note  also  N.  ^b^.  Sw.  D.  kroka.  Is  to  fix  crooks  or  hooks  for 
tlie  hiiign  of  a  door. 

1.  '  Ex  t'  smith  t'  coom  an'  fix  ihae  dccar-crvub  an*  jratsmuls  1*  moom's  moom.' 
*  Vce,  hangyd  be  thou  on  a  cruht*     Towntl,  Myit,  p.  249. 

4.  *  Pigs  has  gettcn  t'  cruik  sairly,  fra  beiu'  ower  close  kept  iv  a  cau'd  cote.' 

5.  *  Waal  fond  cruki '%  he  on  t'  waiy  wiv  noo  7 '     Wh,  01, 

Crook,  V.  a.  and  n.     To  become  or  to  make  crooked. 

O.  Sw.  hritlta;  Sw.  D.  krvka,  to  make  crooked,  to  become  crooked. 

'  For  1  can  nawthere  trouk*  oe  knele.*     Towut.  Myst.  p.  163. 

Crookt,  adj.  (pr.  cruickt  or  crfiwkt).  Crooked,  bent,  twisted  out  of 
the  straight  line. 

O.N.  kriihUtr;  Q.  Sw,  hnioetr;  Sw.  D.  kroktt,  kro^t;  Dan.  kroget. 

'  A  vast  o*  sticks  to  choose  frav.  but  he 's  nobbud  piked  a  eruiJkt  yan  efter  a  *s  dce&n.' 

Crop,  sb.  A  joint  cut  from  the  ribs  of  an  ox,  and  with  the  bones 
shortened 

O.  N.  kroppr,  truncus  corporis ;  tn  krop  uden  hoftttd,  a  headleu  trunk.  Hald. ;  Sw.  krcpp^ 
Dan.  krop,  with  same  limitation  of  seiue.  In  the  expression,  quoted  by  Molb.,  at  varme 
mtd  stn  uld  iwuu  nmgnt  lend  og  krop :  to  warm  one's  nvked  loins  and  crop,  the  mcanbig  at 
least  appears  to  be  more  restricted  still,  and  =■  that  part  of  the  body  at  large  which  tiet 
between  the  head  and  the  loins. 

CropeD,  croppen,  p.  p.  of  to  Creep ;  perf.  oreeped. 

A.  S.  croptH :  a  form  which  appears  in  the  imp.  and  supine  of  almoft  all  the  Sand. 
tongues  and  dialects :  e.  g.  Sw,  kriopa,  imp.  kr6p ;  Sw.  D.  krypi  {krop,  krdppi) ;  O.  N.  kriupa 
{kraup.  kropti)  ;  Dan.  krybe  (*r»6,  kr^htt). 

Cross-gang,  cross-gate,  sb.  A  cross-road;  a  foot-,  or  other  path 
across  a  Held  or  common,  such  as  10  shorten  the  distance  in  passing' 
from  one  point  to  another. 

Crous,  orouse,  adj.  Brisk,  lively,  frolicsome,  pert.  Also  spell 
crowse. 

Jam.  suggests  S.  O.  Irvc,  kntsig,  Oenn.  kratt$,  Bclg.  krtm,  all  signifying  curly,  5-iaaled. 
crisp,  as  the  pouible  origin  of  this  word  :  *  the  primary  allusion,  indeed.*  he  says,  *  secnu  to 
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be  to  I  cock  who  U  taid  to  be  erouu  when  he  briftlcs  up  his  feathers,  so  is  to  tn&ke  them 
appear  a»  if  evrltd,  Dan.  krust^  adonio.  concimiuni  pare'  Ferg.  adopts  the  hypothesi*. 
But  neither  of  iheie  authors  observes  that  irwi,  krusig,  kraus,  all  have  precisely  the  applica- 
tion flippcKd  in  the  languages  they  belong  to.  Under  krtpsJi,  Ihre  quotes  krausJiopff  and 
knubvfvud :  and  uiidci  krus,  kmugtbufvud,  as  signifying  a  crois,  irritable  or  excitable  man. 
S«.  D.  krus-buvud  Kcmi  rather  to  imply  angularity  of  character  than  mere  pettishneM  or 
trritability.  Sw,  husa  bears  the  meaning  of  '  to  be  highly  complimentary,'  and  Sw.  D.  km- 
Mera,  *  to  be  rery  polite*  Tltc  idea  of  crispno-s,  curlineu,  smartness,  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
all  these  expression}  (which  might  be  multiplied),  and  our  own  word  gircs  auother  instance 
of  t  like  and  almost  still  more  natural  transition  from  the  original  and  material  con- 
cepctoo. 

*  As  fresh  and  as  rrous 
As  a  new-washed  louse.' 

*  "  As  erowM  as  a  lopp ;"  as  brisk  as  a  flea.'     Wb.  Ql. 

'  Quite  crowft  and  hearty.'     lb. 

Crow-borries,  sb.    The  fruit  of  the  crow-berry  {Empeirum  nigrum). 

Crowdle,  cruddlo,  v.  n.  To  crouch,  to  huddle  together  in  a  crouch- 
ing manner,  as  frighleaed  chickens  about  the  hen,  or  folks  over  a  fire 
that  has  burnt  low. 

*  Crowd.  Curd.  A  errmd  ii  a  lump  or  mass  of  people ;  cvrdt  or  erud$.  as  it  was  for- 
merly written,  are  milk  coagulated  or  driven  into  lumps ;  to  cntddlt,  to  coagulate  or  curdU; 
to  crowd  or  huddle.  To  croodit,  to  draw  oneself  together  into  a  lump  from  cold  or  other- 
wtie.  to  cower,  crouch.'  Wedgw.     Comp.  S.  G.  krola,  confcrta  turba ;  A.  S.  eru^. 

Crowdy,  sb.  Oat-meal  porridge,  made  thick  enough  to  turn  out  of 
the  containing  basin,  like  a  pudding,  when  cooled. 

■  This  word  is  very  ancient,  and  claimi  affinity  with  a  variety  of  similar  forms  in  other 
laoguagei ;  S.  G.  grod,  O.  N.  grautr,  porridge,  made  of  meal  and  water,  mixed  and  then 
boiled.*  Jam.  Note  also  Dan.  jt*£/,  ^vt.grot.  Comp.  A.  S.  grut,  grit,  meal;  Y..  groats, 
husked  oats  prepared  for  making  gruel,  &c. ;  grouty  coarse  meal.  Jam. ;  ground  malt.  Hall. 
Belg.  grutie,  Germ.  gruiSy  &c. 

Crow-ling,  sb.    The  common  heath  (Erica  cinerea). 

Crowp,  V,  n.  i.  To  croak,  as  toads  do.  2.  To  rumble  or  murmur, 
as  one's  bowels  do  when  full  of  wind,  or  when  one  has  been  too  long 
without  food.  3.  To  grumble  or  murmur,  as  a  discontented  person 
does. 

A  word  radically  identical  with  roup,  which  seet  one  of  the  many  instances  of  *  the 
facility  with  which  an  initial  g,  i,  w,  or/is  added  or  tost  before  r.'  Wedgw.  O.  N.  brtipa ; 
S.G.ropa;  M.G.  bropjau;  Dan.  raabt ;  Sw.  rapa.  It  may  be  observed  tliat,  in  either 
form  cnrreot  in  Clevel..  it  is  taken  to  express  a  hoarse  sound  or  cry,  as  ii  also  the  case  with 
avup,  tiie  fatal  iufints'  disorder.  Neither  Is  the  distinction  noticeable  in  the  use  of  the 
Scaod.  word,  as  specified  by  Molb.,  observed  with  us.  His  Trmirk  it :  '  Doth  man  and  beast 
ire  laid  at  tirige,  to  icream ;  but  raab  is  applied  in  Te^>ect  of  man  only.'  Cf.  Pr.  Pm. 
'Crowktn  as  cranes.  Gruo :  as  todcs.  or  fros^hc*  (froggis).  Coaxo;*  as  alio  0.  N,  rcpa, 
Dtn.  r«6#,  to  belch. 
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Crowping,  sb.    i.  The  croaking  of  toads  or  frogs,    a.  The  rambling 

in  one's  bowels  induced  by  flatolence. 

Crowpy,  adj.  Apt  to  gmmble  or  reiHne ;  given  to  the  expression  of 
discontent. 

•  "  A  €ro»py  bodv  ;'*  a  repiocr.'  Wb.  Gl. 

Grud,  V.  a.  To  coagulate,  to  induce  the  formation  of  curds :  chiefly 
used  in  the  passive. 

From  the  older  fonn  of  the  present  emrd.  See  Ocowdlab  CC  Pr.  Pw$.  Curdg,  aaMt, 
CTuddnL 

Cmddle,  v.  n.    To  curdle,  become  coagulated. 

See  Growdle.  with  which  it  would  seem  to  be  cssentiallT  fotnriiVwfi. 

Crodge.  v. a.  and  n.  i.  To  crush,  or  jam;  as  a  peison's  body 
by  a  waggon  against  a  wall  2.  To  push,  crowd,  or  thrust  one  against 
another,  as  in  a  throng  of  sight-seers,  or  people  whose  curioa^  is  excited. 

This  is  pDSstblr  an  intcnnediate  fonn  I'cfetu  O.  E.  eramd,  to  push,  ibore;  Pr.  Pm. 
'  eromdt  with  a  hirow  ;*  and  enalr ;  aod  scrres  to  connect  the  l^tcf  with  tfic  fimncr. 
Another  lorm  is  sertulKe.    Sec  Crnsh. 

Cmds.  sb.    Curds. 

Cruke.  sb.    The  common  rook ;  or  the  carrion  crow  (Cprvms  Jhigi- 

i«pts  or  C-  cc>rcnt\ 

A.  S.  hr\<.  Another  instance  in  whkh  the  initial  r  has  taken  a  e  org  bdoce  h.  The 
streniph  of  the  asfwate  wvoU  in  olut  cues  aknost  cdect  the  same  ics^  as  the  pfefixing 
of  k  or  g.  See  QrinM,  Ortmins.  Wedjiw.  is  incfined  to  refer  N.  E.  onadfc,  a  czow — 
another  ipellinj:  of  oar  weed — to  croaA.  as  expiessing  the  soond  of  the  bardTs  dj. 

Gsroiik.  sb.     The  hoarse  or  or  croak  of  the  raven  or  carrion  crow. 

O.  N.  krmnlt,  cnukin; :  irwijta,  to  croak.  *  Onmk  or  crwUr.  To  or  fike  a  ciane  or 
heron.  Liih.  Inmict,  to  make  a  Lush  noise,  to  snort,  croak;  li ■■ii'aft',  li  —1 111  ft",  to 
crvuk.*  Wcdfv ;  »  vord  lomed  hj  the  inscrtson  of  an  >.  so  as  to  give  a  mare  naal 
sound,  in  .rr-jol  or  onab:  as  in  tbr  case  oi  cramA,  ertputy  bom  trmh,  tnak.  Firmmk, 
fi\nht,  arc-  F^dcrX\x:n::es  cuznes  att  the  ccmaxn  beroo:  I  bdicTe,  simply  becaose 
ihete  i>  so£r.c  ^K«Tn^uRce  in  the  wv^rd  ;v»  the  socnd  of  the  bird's  or.  Otnerre  the  use  of 
the  n  in  this  case  ilso, 

Crunkle.  v.  a.     To  nimble  or  rumple  linen.  4c.,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 

'  The  intenrhiixfe  of  n#  aad  «(  is  so  ae»;aen;  that  we  can  harflr  separate  trmmk  fnm 
trwmfs  Du.  trt.viitfi.irv  ttvcs  F.  immfh*,  E.  .ttuw  occi  trht/it,'  Wed^.  This  fnic^le 
wvMiId  btuu:  us  hi  OL>r.uct  a:  ocoe  with  $w.  D.  Iran^tt.  to  press  together  so  as  to  fonai 
ctease«  or  WTiiik>s :  but  th«re  seec::^  to  sae  a  sirspuer  and  probaUr  more  correct  way  of 
l^rwrediuf.  F  .— .»fcV.  .--t^V,  itc,  *re  of  the  cis.-vcst  rcLatx-ckshiF  to  Sw.  ^imgU,  <lrap. 
Pan.  o«^4n»j.  ;>w.  l\  i-t^.  i-r^frt.  irst^li,  O.N.  Ina^r  or  trimgr,  ftc;  and  what 
F,  i*^%ki*  It  h>  Sw,  h^^:^.  4r=*^'  — there  3  a  iunali.Je  «  AexKC  in  ererr  Ibid  or  OCftSC 
or  wiioUe  nude— the  janie  »  c«r  cniiik1«  ^-  5w-  fc"oi.  O.  N.  4mlr.  DaB.irY^ftctoS«.  D, 
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O.  N.»  and  N.  krokna :  and,  be  it  noticed,  this  word  in  one  Sw.  district  takes  the  fonn 
krenkdm : — ryggtn  gSbbom  ba  kronhtd :  the  old  man's  back  has  grown  crooked.  Further, 
Sw.  D.  iroUi,  other  forms  of  which  are  krokla^  kroHot,  and  O.  N.  brokkin,  hare  the  sense 
of  wrinkled ;  in  other  words,  are  equiralent  to  erunkUdt  the  Sw.  word  expressing  which  is 
siryrMig.  We  have  here  an  interesting  sequence :  the  b  of  brckkin  changing  into  h  pre- 
fixed to  r,  the  first  of  the  two  medial  h's  nasalised — collate  Dan.  rynkt,  O.  N.  hrvkka^  to 
wrinkle;  br^oUia,  to  shrink,  of  cloth — and  then,  as  it  would  seem,  an  initial  <  assumed 
before  all,  as  in  not  a  few  odier  instances,  some  of  which  will  be  fully  noticed  below. 

Crash,  sb.  A  crowd  or  throng  of  people ;  thence,  a  country  enter- 
tainment; as  a  dance,  or  other  merry-making.     See  Crudge. 

Cry  up,  ory  up  and  away.  A  phrase  used  in  connection  with  beesr 
and  applied  to  the  peculiar  note  or  tone  of  their  buzzing  within  the  hivet 
which,  to  a  person  knowing  in  bees,  notifies  that  they  are  on  the  point 
of  swarming. 

*  They'll  be  awa'  inow ;  they 's  crying  oop  this  ha'f-hour.  * 

Cuddle,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  embrace  or  hug ;  to  interchange  affectionate 
pressure.    See  Crowdle. 

*  The  existence  of  forms  like  cruddlt  and  evdtBt,  one  of  which  begins  with  a  mute  and 
a  liquid,  and  in  the  other  the  liquid  is  omitted,  in  the  same  or  in  related  dialects,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  fmjuent  occurrence,'  says  Wedgw. ;  and  he  proceeds  to  quote  many  instances 
in  point;  e.g.  cv^and  duff",  to  strike;  Du.  konktUn  and  kronktltn^  to  crinkle;  £.  speckUj 
Sw.  $prte1da;  E.  tptak^  Germ,  sprtektn;  Eng.pin,  Sc.prin,  Sec.  He  also  quotes  from  Prior, 
who  tpcakt  of  the  partridge,  when  a  falcon  is  *  towering  nigh,'  as 

*  Cuddling  low  beneath  the  brake.' 

Still  this  is  a  very  unusual  manner  of  applying  the  word,  the  next  quotation  serving  far 
better  to  illustrate  the  more  prevailing  amplication  of  it  as  met  with  in  the  South  of  England  : 

*  They  hopped  from  spray  to  spray. 
They  billed,  they  chirped  all  day. 
They  cuddUd  close  all  night.' 

So  far  as  my  own  opportunities  of  observation  extend,  the  idea  implied  in  cuddle  is  that  of 
two  or  more  individuals  in  close  and  consenting  contact ;  in  the  South,  in  a  recumbent  or, 
It  least,  crouching  posture ;  here,  tn  any  posture  whatever.  The  man  ouddles  the  woman, 
who  puts  his  arm  round  her  as  they  walk  or  stand  side  by  side ;  the  child,  or  grown  person, 
sitting  on  another's  knee  and  held  close  to  the  supporter,  is  cuddled ;  and  so  on :  and  the 
idea  tn  all  this  is  but  a  far-off  derivative  from  crowds  eniddlt.  It  is  at  least  open  to  question 
if  the  word  be  not  rather,  as  Jam.  suggests,  a  derivative  from  Teut.  kuddtn,  coire,  or  some 
like  word. 

Cuddy,  sb.     The  hedge-sparrow  (Accentor  modular  is). 

Of  mddyy  as  the  popular  Sc.  name  for  the  ass.  Jam.  says  that  it  is  '  most  probably  a  cant 
name.'  StiU,  I  believe,  that  so-called  '  cant  names'  frequently  have  some  very  respectable 
origin ;  and,  almost  certainly,  the  names  of  our  more  familiar  birds  may  be  referrible  to 
something  beyond  mere  slang.  I  cannot,  however,  suggest  anything  as  probable  in  the 
present  instance. 

Cuifldafk,  sb.    Light  or  easy  talk,  badinage,  such  as  people  indulge 
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in  when  they  unbend  among  their  friends,  and  are  in  a  happy  or 
jesting  vein. 

The  latter  half  of  this  word  may  probibly  be  ■  connection  of  the  Sc.  word  daff»  to  |est ; 
daffirt,  jesting,  tight  or  iporti?e  talk.  It  it  teu  easy  to  suggest  an  origin  for  the  former 
clement.  Perhaps  the  irica  inrolvcd  may  be  that  of  light  at  quick  iuterchange  of  words, 
and  either  A.  S.  en/,  quick,  rapid,  or  the  same  source  which  supplies  Eng.  euff,  might  ori- 
ginate it.  The  former  word  it  met  with  three  or  four  timw  in  E.  Kng.  AUU.  Potnu^  B., 
in  the  sense  of  quicks  handy.  The  ci}-molog)*  of  the  Utter  word  Keint  unccnaln.  Wedgw. 
refers  it  to  clap,  Ihrc  refers  S.  G.  ktiffa^  verbcdbus  iiuullare.  to  hi/wa,  to  quell,  iittiuiidate : 
and  on  Mr.  Wcdgvrood'i  principle,  alleged  in  the  same  page  with  the  word  cuff.  E.  cuff 
and  Sw.  kttuff,  should  be  set  side  by  side,  and  the  latter  used  as  an  index  to  the  origin  uf  tlie 
former.  If  cu^  in  our  word  be  related  to  E.  cuff,  the  idea  would  be  rcfy  Ukc  that  implied 
in  the  expression  *  to  bindy  words.' 

*  He  was  fain  for  half-an-hour's  euffdafi;  and  for  mpelf  I  Ukc  to  bknv  my  honi  when 
I  Kst.'  \M).  Ol. 

Cumber,  sb.  (pr.  coommer).  Care,  trouble*  inconvenience,  obsinic- 
tion. 

O.  S.  kymhtr :  Sw.  D.  and  Dan.  kummrr;  Ocnn.  kummtr;  Dut.  Iiommtr,  komhrr.  Mcrfb. 
quotes  it  as  of  Germ,  origin. 

For  the  vb.  note  the  following ; — 

*  &  then  they  tooke  htm  out  againe, 
&  cutten  all  his  ioynts  in  sunder ; 
&  burnt  him  eke  vpon  a  hyll : 

1-wis  the  dcd  him  cuntly  eumhtr.'     Percy's  Fol^  MS.  i.  197. 
'  ^ay  ware  cumhyrdt  in  coretyse.  t'e  caytifs  had  can.'     Rd.  Piten,  p.  93, 

Cumber-ground,  sb.  An  useless  person  or  thing;  one  that  is  un- 
profitable, or  good-for-noibing. 

Corop.  '  Cut  it  down  ;  why  cumhtrHh  it  the  ground?'  Luke  xiii.  7. 

Cuprose,  sb.     The  poppy  of  the  corn-fields  {Papaver  rha-ar,  Ac.)- 

Currant-berry,  sb.  The  common  currant  [Ribts  rubntm).  For 
Black-currants  {Ribts  nigrum),  see  Black-berries. 

Cushat,  sb.     The  ringdove  (Coiumba  paiumbus).     See  Coosoot. 

Cush-loye,  (pr.  coosh-loove).  A  pet  or  coaxing  term  of  address  to 
a  cow. 

Comp  Isl.  huia^  hata,  iho/a,  to  address  a  cow  comxingly. 

Custard-winds,  sb.  The  cold  easterly  winds  prevalent  on  the  N.  E. 
coast  in  spring.     Probably  a  corruption  of  ooast-ward  \nnds. 

Cutter,  V.  n.  To  talk  in  a  low  and  confidential  tone ;  to  whisper ;  to 
make  private  communications  in  an  undertone. 

S.  G.  khttra,  garrire ;  Sw.  D.  kuOra,  to  talk  low  and  in  tccret.  Other  fonnt  arc  kudra, 
i4imtnt :  kmttra  i  hop^  to  h4ild  confidential  conmiunicatious;  N.  S.  quadtm  •  Bruniw.  (H.  G 
Dial.)  kiidJcm;  Dut.  koeterm,  to  talk  slang:  Swab,  kudtm. 
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Daeity,  sb.  Capacity,  ability  or  fitness  for  a  position,  duty,  or  office ; 
also  activity,  energy. 

Probsblj  ccfflDKted  with  d*$d  neariy  u  trickvf  is  with  trieh.  Hall,  gives  dosstty^  which 
is  probablj  onlj  another  fonn  of  this  word.  Dotomt  signifies  thriving,  likeljr  to  do  well ; 
dmtfy  is  indnstrioQS,  notable  ;  dttdily  is  actively,  diligently ;  while,  in  the  opposite  sense,  we 
have  dMZfsf,  dadlns.    Comp.  Sw.  D.  tUidloSt  O.  N.  dadlaus. 

Daddld,  dadle,  v.  n.  To  trifle,  move  lazily  or  saunteringly,  to  be 
listless.    Also  written  Daudle. 

This  word  is  supposed  to  be  a  diminntive  of  <fa»,  a  sluggard,  which  is  referred  to  O.  N  • 
iU,S,Q.dd.    See  Daft 
*  A  datdHimg,  uuntering  body.' 

Doff,  sb.    A  coward,  a  dastard,  a  fool. 

Cf.  Pr.  Pm.  *  Dafft,  or  dastard,  or  he  )»at  spekythe  not  yn  tyme.* 
One  of  a  numerous  &mily  of  derivatives  reappearing  under  various  fonns,  and  with 
various  shades  of  signification,  but  all  implying  a  want  or  a  failure  of  some  power  or  quality. 
Ihre  remarks  of  the  probable  root-word  {dA,  deliquium  animi),  that  it  is  *  like  the  stock  of 
a  felled  tree  which  has  pushed  forth  a  great  many  shoots.*  Among  others,  our  Cievel. 
words  daflle,  dafl,  deaf,  dowly,  &c.,  are  referrible  to  this  stock,  descending  through 
the  forms  d^,  dofna^  da/ha,  dHig,  &c.  In  Sw.  Dial,  we  find  duven,  benumbed ;  ddv^n^ 
powerless ;  dAvna,  to  become  powerless  or  inert ;  and,  in  O.  N.,  dqfi^  inertness,  want  of 
energy ;  <2q;Swt,  feeble,  faint ;  in  M.  O.,  dwem,  to  become  feeble ;  Sansk.  (frv,  to  be  heavy, 
sluggish.  Sec. ;  and,  just  as  in  these  words  privation  or  loss  of  feeling,  vigour,  energy,  and 
the  like  is  implied,  so  in  our  word  that  of  moral  energy  and  vigour,  or  courage,  or  intellect. 
In  the  old  writers  it  usually  means  fool. 

' "  Thou  doted  dafft,"  quod  she, 
"  Dnlle  are  thi  wittes."  '    P.  Plougbm.  p.  23, 
*  For  lat  a  dronken  da^ 
In  a  dyk  falle, 

Lat  faym  ligge,  &c.'    /ft.  p.  337 
Chaucer,  however,  uses  the  word  in  the  sense,  cowardly  fool : — 
*  He  auntrith  him  and  hath  his  nedis  spedde. 
And  I  lie  as  a  draffe  sak  in  my  bedde ; 
And  when  this  iapc  is  told  another  day 
I  shall  be  hold  a  daffk  or  a  Coknay/     Rtvi^s  Talt^  p.  33. 

Daffle,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  confuse,  disturb  one's  mental  powers,  as 
by  noise  or  disorder,  a.  To  become  stupid  or  confused.  3.  To  grow 
weak  in  faculties,  forgetfid  and  childish,  from  old  age. 

See  Daft  Comp.  Sw.  D.  dldv/«,  N.  dauwUg,  both  of  which  adjectives  involve  or  imply 
at  least  a  part  of  the  above  significations. 

1.  *  Ah 's  just  that  dc^td  wi'  thae  bairns'  din.  Ah 's  nae  use  o*  ma  heead.' 
a.  *  He  foilt  ftst  and  begins  to  dt^t.* 
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Daffiy,  adj.  Half-imbccile,  weakened  in  faculties,  forgeiful  and 
childish ;  of  old  people,  often. 

*  He  'i  becoming  quite  dajgiy.'  Wh.  Gl. 

Daft,  adj.  i.  Simple,  half-silly,  'not  all  there/  a.  Flighty,  giddy, 
thoughtless.     3.  Foolish,  stupid,  dull  of  apprehension. 

From  iu  form  pouibly  x  p.p.  from  the  vb.  daff.  Jam.,  it  will  be  ieen,  gives  that  vb.  in 
the  Kiuc,  *  to  be  foolish  ;'  but  he  derives  d<iji  from  O.  N.  daujr,  fjtims,  or  at  least  from  its 
neuter  dattft,  quoting  also  S.  G.  d6f,  itupidus. 

1 .  *  Send  daft  Willie.  He 's  nobbul  hau'f  thecar ;  but  he 's  canny  eneagh  aboot  cik  ao 
earrand  as  yon.' 

3.  '  T*  last  Kis  gaen  clean  dafi.    She  wcean't  malind  her  ain  neeam  Ung,  a'  this  gate.' 

3.  *  As  daft  as  a  gooK :'  *  As  daft  as  a  decar-iuil.'   Wh.  GL 

Daftish,  adj.     Only  of  very  moderate  quickness,  or  ability  and  sense. 

■  A  dafti^h,  di7.zy  soort  o'  body.'   Wh.  Ql. 

Bagg,  degg,  v.  a.  and  n.     i.  To  sprinkle  with  water.     2.  To  drizzle. 

Sw.  D.  dagga  :  O.  N.  doggwi,  to  bedew,  sprinkle ;  ^xifi  doggvar,  it  driztles ;  Sw.  dmg^a, 
to  sprinkle  or  splash :  Sw.  and  Sw.  D.  dagg,  O.  N.  diigg,  Dan.  dug,  dew. 
I.   *  Gan  an'  dag  thiie  cUithes,  Margel.      Ah  '11  uiind  t'  baini.* 
a.  •  A  fine  dogging  rain."      Hit.  Gl. 

Dagged,  adj.     Wet,  bedaggled  * 

*  She 's  gettcn  ber  sko'tt  finely  dogged.' 

Dainah,  denah,  adj.     Fastidious,  dainty,  nice. 

Tliis  word  occurs  in  the  forms  dauncb,  daneh,  doncb,  demch.  Hall,  and  Lteds  GL  The 
East  word  has  for  its  second  meaning  '  Danish.*  The  same  mevung  is  given  for  Detuht.  Hall. 
It  is  at  least  open  to  question  whether  this  is  not  the  origin  or  the  word — if  it  docs  not 
bear  with  it  a  reminiscence  of  Danish  assumption  and  haughty  self-preference.  *  So  long  as 
the  Danish  supremacy  tasted  (in  Engtand)/  says  Wortaae  {Mindtr.  p.  187),  *  the  Danes 
naturally  could  only  carry  themselrrs  as  lords  in  a  conquered  cnuntiy.  Their  innate  taste 
for  magnificence  and  luxury  was  abundantly  fostered,  and  their  pride  was  flattered  by  the 
subjugation  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  old  English  chruuicles  contain  bitter  complaints 
touching  the  humiliations  the  lutires  were  exposed  to.  Thus  if  an  Anglo-Saxon  chanced  to 
meet  a  Dane  upon  a  bridge,  he  was  obliged  to  wait  in  a  postore  of  lowly  rerercuce — nay 
even,  if  he  were  on  horseback,  he  was  obliged  to  dismount  and  wail,  until  the  Dane  had 
crossed  over.*  Verity  the  Dane  might  be  looked  upon  as  *  particular.'  or  '  nice.'  nndei 
such  ctrcimutanccs,  and  his  generic  uanie,  Datui,  pass  into  a  word  expressive  of  such  charac- 
teristics. Further,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Sw.  D.  word  frdjis^oi — a  derivative  from 
boj,  a  (or  rather  the)  city  or  tovm,  and  signifying,  1.  To  use  fine  or  'city*  language,  to 
talk  big;  a.  To  set  oneself  up,  or  (to  expound  dialect  by  dialect)  to  be  bumptious — 
ftftsomes  the  forni  of  donsk,  ddmka,  demka,  in  ditferent  Sw.  localttief,  and  ihoi  famishci 
a  terra  identical  with  ours  in  form,  and  cloiriy  approaching  it  in  meaning. 

*  Over  d*iuh  by  owght ;'  far  too  nice  or  fastidious. 

Dainsh- or  deoBh-gobbed,  adj.  Dainty  about  one's  eating.  Sec  Oob. 
Dale,  sb.  (pr.  dceal).    The  distinctive  name  of  the  vallc}'S  which  mn 
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for  Up  between  the  high  moorlands  of  Cleveland  and  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, each  with  a  sm^  rapid  stream,  or  Book,  running  through  it  from 
Head  to  End,  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  larger  stream :  in  Cleve- 
land, into  the  £sk,  which  rims  along  £sk-dale. 

O.  N.  dab-,  Sw.  and  Dan.  did.  Comp.  A.  S.  d^.  That  Dftla  in  Cleveland  is  a  purely 
Danish  word,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  any  A.  S.  intermixture,  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  to  any  one  who  gives  a  moment's  thought  to  die  nature  of  the  prefixes  which  dis- 
tinguish the  rarious  dales — ^all  of  them  Scand. — not  to  mention  the  rery  important  part 
filled  by  &e  same  word  in  local  Scand.  nomenclature,  especially  in  Iceland. 

Dale^nd,  sb.  The  point  at  which  the  Dale  attains  its  full  expansion, 
and,  so  to  speak,  terminates ;  debouches  or  ends  in  the  central  or  main 
Bale. 

Comp.  O.  N.  daU-n^niu,  0%  vel  fauces  rallis.  Danby-  or  Dale-ciuf,  Fryup-«u/,  Olaisdale- 
md,Sic. 

Dale-liead,  sb.  The  upper  portion  of  the  Dale  at  or  nearest  its 
narrowest  or  commencing  part  amidst  the  moorland  hills. 

Dall,  daul,  dawl,  v.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  tire  or  weary,  a.  To  grow 
tired,  to  become  weary.  3.  To  become  depressed,  low-spirited.  Also 
spelt  DowL 

Ccnnp.  Sw.  D.  dtda  S,  ddla  d,  to  become  weary,  heavy  with  sleep ;  the  primary  meaning 
of  fte  word  being  tofaU^  the  first  derived  meaning  to  t^%d  toioards  setting,  as  the  sun  does. 
Cf.  Dan.  daU,  to  sink,  to  wane.  Note,  also,  in  another  direction,  O.  N.  dvtUi,  torpor, 
swoon;  and  Old  H.  G.  tw&an,  to  be  overpowered  with  sleep. 

I.  '  It  doidt  me  satrly,  diz  this  thravellin'  by  t'  reeal.* 

a.  *  Ah 's  dauTd  o'  t'  spot.     Ah  can't  hceaf  tiv  it  naeldns  way.' 

*  Ah  *t  dttuTd  o'  my  meat.' 

*  Ah  *s  rery  dauUd:  it 's  bin  a  dree  ganging.* 
3.  *  Ah 's  fairlings  doudtd  to  deeath.'    Wb.  01. 

Dame,  sb.  (pr  deeam).  One's  wife,  the  mistress  of  his  house ;  also 
applied  to  an  aged  woman. 

Dander,  v.  n.  To  tremble  or  shake  with  a  tremulous  motion,  as  a 
house  does  from  the  passage  by  of  some  heavy  vehicle,  or  the  like. 

O.  N.  d^a  (imp.  dudt)^  to  shake,  to  totter.  Comp.  also  O.  N.  daita^  with  a  similar  stgni< 
fication,     Sw.  D.  dandrd  likewise  has  very  nearly  the  same  meaning. 

Danger,  sb.    Probability,  risk. 

*•*  Ah*s  doo'tfiil  Willy 'II  not  cast  this  aihnent;  hell  dee."  **  Weel,  there's  a  dangtr 
on  t. 

Dangerous,  adj.    In  a  state  or  condition  of  danger ;  of  persons. 

* "  Mrs.  Dale 's  very  ill,  they  say  ?  '*    "  Ay,  'Doctor  says  she 's  dangerous."  ' 
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Dacglemento,  sb.  Fringes,  tassels,  or  any  such  easily  moveabM 
pendants  to  a  gannent,  &c.  J 

Dap,  adj.     Clever,  dexterous,  handy.     See  E,  dab. 

Wcdgw.  uy&,  *  A  dab-band  is  one  who  does  a  thing  off-hand,  at  a  single  blow.  Note  also 
Langved.  tapa^  to  strike,  to  do  a  thing  skilfully  and  quickly.'     See  D»p,  vb. 

Dap,  V.  n.    To  move  with  short,  quick  steps. 

*  He  goes  dapping  along,  as  if  he  were  on  spriogi.* 
'  Dappmg  up  and  down  stairs.' 

Dark,  v.  n.  To  listen  insidiously,  eavesdrop,  seek  for  infonuation  iH; 
underhand  ways,  or  with  an  insidious  intention. 

Hall,  says,  '  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  injuring  others  for  one's  own  benefit.  In  old 
writen,  to  lie  hid.*  Our  word  scarcely  implies  the  malicious  intention,  but  doubtless  the 
«ense  of  lying  hid  contains  thr  germ  of  it*  actual  meaning;  to  conceal  oneself  for  ihc  pur- 
pose of  hearing  without  being  suspected  as  hearing,  and  thence,  to  hear  in  an  Insidious  way. 
Brockctl  gives  us  the  form  dart.  Comp.  Pr.  Pm.  '  Daryn,  or  drowpyn,  or  prively  to  be 
faydde  (priryly  to  hydyn).  Latito,  latio'  See  also  note  to  the  EUnc.  The  coonectioa  ot 
oar  word  is  with  this  and  not  with  £.  dttHt.     Sec  Wcdgw.  In  Darw. 

*  They  dark  and  gen  for  all  they  can  catch.'     Wh.  Gl. 
'  What  are  you  darking  at  ?'     lb. 

DarTf  V.  a.    To  dare. 

'  Hog  rfar'  ye?' 

'  Ah  darr'd  him  tiv  it.  an'  he  wur  flcyed  'o  tryia'.' 
Gf.        *  This  gere  may  never  faylle,  that  dar  I  undertake.*     Tcmul.  MyU.  p.  17, 

Daeed,  dazed,  adj.  (pr,  deeaz'd).  1.  Astounded,  stupefied,  struck 
with  amazement  or  terror.  2.  Suffering  from  the  effects  of  cold,  numbed, 
lifeless.  3.  Dry,  sapless.  4.  Ill-cooked,  ill-baked;  from  the  oven  being 
too  slow,  or  the  (ire  not  properly  kept  up;  or,  perhaps,  ill-leavened;  the 
result  being,  in  either  case,  that  the  bread  is  scarcely  palatable  or  fit  focj 
food ;  and  so  of  the  meat,  whether  dried  up,  burnt,  or  not  sufficientM 
cooked.  J 

Comp.  S.  G  da$a,  O.  N.  daiadr,  daiasJ,  exhausted,  to  be  worn  out.  Ihre  supposes  dSrt 
and  ddit  to  be  essentially  the  tame  word,  in  which  case  the  sense  of  'stupefying*  would 
come  in.  Comp.  Sw.  D.  daia,  to  be  utterly  lazy  and  inert ;  Dut.  datun,  to  be  beside  oneself  j 
duaastn,  to  be  foolish;  A. S.  dwas,  N.  S.  dwts,  duras;  Dut.  dvfoo*,  dull,  beary.  stvpML 
Pr.  Pm,  *  Dasyd.  yertiginoivs ;'  and  datyn,  applied  to  the  eyes,  to  become  dull.  O.  H 
da$a2Jt  {Fiaiiy.  i.  536),  is  applied  to  the  joint  effects  of  cold  and  exhaustion. 

I.  *  What  *s  wrang  wi'  tbce.  man  7     Hast  ce  gctten  a  gliff?    Thee  luiks  dttaztd  like.' 
*  1  dast  and  I  dedit 
For  ferd  of  that  taylte.'     Towntl.  Myu.  p.  j8. 

3.  '  It's  nobbttt  a  poorish  clelch;  bud  maist  o'  t'  eggs  gat  dteaztd  wir  t'  aud  ben 
affsac  lang.' 

3.  '  Ay,  it 's  a  itnngish  froct :  t*  com  an'  grass  *i  fairlings  dttazed  wi'  *t ;  an*  Ah  *s  abool 
dteaztd  wi'  t'  cau'd  niyscl.' 

4.  '  T'  breead-1ecjf*s  dnaxsd.' 
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Dasement,  sb.    See  Hee&sment,  Dased. 
Dauby,  adj.    Dirty,  slovenly^  untidy. 

Comp.  Sw.  D.  diAba,  a  ragged,  slovenly  woman  of  ill  conduct ;  dtAba^  to  make  dirty, 
daub;  dabba  i^,  to  feed  ooeself  dirtily;  dabba  tt,  to  make  anything  dabbigt^  that  it, 
dHibsr. 

*ikuAy  ffrfks*  are  peofh  who  are  *  slovenly  in  hoasefa<^d  matters/     Wb,  Gl. 

Bttom*  sb.    A  portion  or  share,  with  an  implied  idea  of  smaUness. 

Sw.  D.  diom,  a  small  piece,  a  morsel.  The  word  is  connected  with  the  verb-family. 
S.  G.  ddmat  O.  N.  d^emi,  A.  S.  dnuan,  Sw.  domma.  See.,  to  judge,  decide,  sentence.  The 
idea  is  evidently  that  of  portions  allotted,  or  assigned  at  the  judgment  or  will  of  another. 
See  DMun,  vb. 

'  •*  It  was  a  dear  daum;"  a  dear  morsel ;  very  little  for  the  money.*     IVb.  Ol. 

Damn,  v.  a.  To  deal  out  or  allot,  with  the  implied  sense  of  sparingly, 
almost  grudgingly. 

•  *•  Damnud  out  f  dealt  out  in  small  or  scanty  allowances.*     »^.  OL 

Comp.  *  For  David  dtmyi  ever  ilk  deylle, 

And  thus  he  says  of  chylder  ying :'  Towiul.  MyU.  p.  160 ; 
where  the  soise  of  dtmy*  seems  to  be  nearly  that  of  divid9,  in  the  expression.  *  rightly  divide 
the  word  of  truth.' 

Day-nettl^  sb.  (pr.  deea-netde).  The  common  hemp-neltle  (GaU- 
opsit  kirahtJ).  Common  in  corn-fields,  especially  where  the  soil  is  very 
hght  and  the  crop  thin. 

*  Laboorers  in  harvest  are  sometimes  affected  with  a  severe  inilammatiou  of  the  hand,  or 
of  a  finger,  which  they  uniformly  attribute  to  the  sting  of  a  Day-netUt^  the  name  by  which 
this  plant  is  known  among  them.'     Botany  of  Brrwick-on-Ttoted. 

Daytal,  adj.  By  the  day ;  applied  to  a  labourer  who  works  '  by  the 
day,'  or  to  the  work  done  by  him. 

Comp.  O.  N.  dagaUdf  a  diary,  day-book  or  register. 

Daytal-man,  sb.  A  man  who  works,  and  is  paid,  by  the  day ;  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Farm-servant  who  is  hired  by  the  Term — the 
year  or  half-year:  May-day  to  Martinmas,  or  to  May-day  again — and 
paid  at  the  rate  of  so  much  a  year,  in  addition  to  his  food  (see  Meat) 
and  lodging. 

•••What  is  your  father,  Robert?  A  farmer?"  •*  Nae,  sir,  nobbut  a  working-man." 
"  What,  a  fanning-man  (lann-scrvant)  ?"     "  Nae,  sir,  on'y  a  daytal-man."  ' 

Daytal-work.  Work  done  by  the  day-labourer  or  Daytal-man ;  in 
contradistinction  to  work  done  by  the  piece — as  a  job  of  draining,  or 
mowing  or  harvesting— or  by  the  duly  hired  Farm-aerrant 
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Dead,  sb.  (pr.  dee&d).     Death. 

*  Ah  '&  harrifh'd  tc  deeaii ;'  '  diuled  to  dseaJ'  See. 

Cotnp.  '  He  walde  be-coine  mine,  and  for  vi  sullire  ^e  tM*  in  Wl  iwrtc  nunhcd.' 
JZW.  Pitf**,  p.  41. 

'  With  an  Iron  forke  made  of  iteele 
he  held  him  downe  wondoroui  weele 
till  he  wai  Kaldcd  to  the  dgad.'     Percy*!  Fol.  MS.  I  p.  lOa 

'  How  hee  laucd  hrr  from  dead*.'     lb,  p.  461. 

Deaf,  adj.  (pr.  deeaf).  i.  Barren,  blasted,  without  produce,  hollow  or 
empty;  thence  of  the  soil,  barren,  incapable  of  producing.  2.  Tasteless, 
insipid,  without  flavour  or  pungency;  and  ihence,  3.  Without  power 
to  sting. 

The  vaiviiig  applications  of  this  word  are  curious  and  interesting,  all  of  them  Implying, 
however,  deprivation  :  src  Daff.  A.  S.  (Mi/-rom  it  simply  barren  corn  ;  O.  N.  dau/iggjaOr 
is  duU-cdgcd,  blunt ;  dauf-^ngrat^r,  one  with  imperfect  use  of  his  fingers :  dauf-maltr,  one 
who  talks  indistinctly;  dau/tJtygn,  of  defective  sight ;  daufr-Htr,  a  dull  or  not  rasily  distin- 
guishable colour.  S.  G.  dbf-vidr  is  a  non-productive  tree ;  dnuf-jord  unproductive  soil. 
Besides  which  O.N.  daufr  is  vapid  or  savourless,  and  Sw.  D.  dav«*i  the  same;  while 
S.  Jutl.  ditv  corresponds  precisely  in  meaning  with  our  word — barren,  blasted.  Thus,  in 
Ctcvd.,  *  A  dtaf  ear  of  com'  is  one  which  contains  no  grains  or  pickles,  or  Oonu.  '  A 
deraf -aMX'  is  a  nut  which  contains  no  kernel  within  it.  Compare  the  saying,  '  He  docs  not 
U)ok  as  if  he  lived  upon  dttaf  nuls,*  with  the  precisely  like  S.  Jutl.  expression.  *  Han  Itvtr 
int'  xtti  diitf  HOiir ;'  literwlly.  '  he  doevn'l  live  upon  deaf  nut*.'  A  good  sum  of  money. 
Of  any  other  tangible  benefit,  also,  is  said  to  he  '  tiae  deeafnMV 

].  '  Ay,  yon's  a  deeaf  ipox :  nowght  nivvcr  grows  iv  it.' 

*  It 's  a  varrey  bad  year  wi*  t*  bees.  Maist  feck  o*  t'  kecam  (comb) '(  d^uff;'  ootitUtu 
no  honey. 

a.  '  Ay.  t*  peers  (pears) *s  pait  their  best.     Thcy's  amaiit  A'deeafnoo* 

3.  *  Nivvcr  heed  him.  bairiu     He  wcan't  nettle  ihce  wi*  von*,  it's  nobbul  a  cCMa/nellle.* 


Lonely,  solitar)',  in 


Beafly,  adj.  (pr.  deeSfly;  also  written  deavely). 
the  sense  of  remole,  out  of  the  world. 

O.  N.  daujUgr,  sad,  melarchnly.  '  Its  neut.  daujligt  signifies  ginnmy  or  taddenmg  u>\i- 
tude :  ftnum  J^iikir  daujligt  lamttn ;  a  lonely  life  is  a  sad  life.'  Egills.  N.  dattvidtg  is 
synonymous  with  our  word,  and  nearly  identical  in  form  and  sound. 

'  They  live  in  a  hr-off  deeajly  spot.'      Wb,  Ql, 

Doaf>nottle,  sb.     The  dead-,  or  dumb-nettle :  (genus  Lamium). 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Deffe  netiylU.  Archaogelus.*  '  The  plant  lamium.  or  archangel,  known  by  the 
common  names  dead  or  blind  nettle,  in  the  Pr..  has  the  epithet  deffe,  evidently  because  it 
dors  not  posie*»  the  stinging  property  of  the  true  ucttle.'     /b.  note. 

Deary,  deeary,  adj.  (Pr.  of  doory).     Minute,  small,  puny. 
Dea^e,  v.  a.  (pr.  dceav).     To  deafen,  stupefy  or  slun  with  noise. 

O.  N.  Ayii;  Sw.  dif\*at  Sw.  D.  tfdva;  N.  duyva,  lo  stun  or  stupefy. 

•  A  diti  til  f  drave  yin,' 

*  Ah  'h  fairlnigk  de*av'J  wiv  *t  all :  wife  callin*  (i.  e.  sculJin;;)  an'  U4tni>  ikn'kin*.* 
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Deasement,  deeftsment,  sb.  (Fr.  of  Dasement).  The  dTects  or  con- 
sequences of  continued  exposure  to  cold ;  the  sensation  of  being  chilled 
through  which  is  often  the  fore-runner  of  a  heavy  inflammatory  cold. 
See  Based. 

*  Ah 's  getten  a  sail  dttu'mtni.' 

Deeath.    (Pr.  of  death). 

Deeath-smear,  sb.  The  clammy  moisture  of  approaching  dissolution. 

Deeath-Btamoken,  adj.  On  the  verge  of  dissolution ;  said  of  one  on 
whom  the  signs  of  closely  approaching  death  are  fully  apparent. 

Deeathy-groatB,  sb.  One  having  a  death- doomed  look,  evidendy 
claimed  by  death  as  an  early  victim. 

From  O.  N.  daiSi,  and  jrotSi  or  gr^r^  a  shoot,  or  {>roduction. 

*  T*  ane  is  a  fahn,  &t  bairn :  t' ither  was  alUjrs  a  puir  dowly  duatby^groait* 

Deed,  sb.  Doings.  A  word  of  most  frequent  application,  and  more 
easily  illustrated  than  defined. 

■  Mwkydftd;*  a  greeting  from  one  walker  to  another  when  the  roads  are  in  a  very  dirty 
condition :  or,  when  a  very  foul  pigsty  (or  the  like)  is  being  cleaned  oat ;  or,  in  short,  when 
anything  i*  proceeding  which  is  ero[^ticaUy  *  a  dirty  job.' 

'  Bonny  died;'  usually  in  an  ironical  sense,  nearly  equivalent   to  the  south-country 

•  a  pretty  to-do,' 

'  Dowly  dnd;*  applied  in  the  case  of  a  person  or  persons  whose  condition  is  one  of 
dcpiesnon,  whether  arising  from  sickness,  or  sorrow,  or  misfortune,  or  ill-luck,  or  even  want 
of  employment.     '  It 's  dowly  d*ed  for  t*  working  man  when  there 's  nae  wark  t'  git.' 

'Went  deed;'  great  stir  or  excitement,  as  at  a  great  '  coming*of-age'  feast,  or  the 
festivities  at  the  wedding  of  the  squire. 

*  Great  deed^ — *  great  deed  for  the  lawyers ;' — an  election  which  gives  them  plenty  of 
work. 

*  Great  dted  at  t'  new  hooss  ;*  a  grand  housewarming. 

'  Great  deed  about  nowght ;'  a  great  to-do  about  nothing. 
Also,  *  sad  deedt'  *  gay  d^,'  &c. 

Deedlesfl,  adj.    Helpless,  inefficient,  feckless.    Hall,  writes  the  word 

*  dadless.' 

O.N.  ddiSlau$,  alike  uruble  and  unwilling  to  help  oneself;  Sw.  D.  d&dlos^  dalos^  ddXaus^ 
8cc.     A.  S.  has  deedtic,  deedlike,  active,  but  no  dad4teds. 

Deft,  adj.    i.  Pretty,  neat.     2.  Handy,  clever. 

A.  S.  dafte,  convenient.  Hall.,  Brock.,  and  Todd's  Jobtuon^  all  look  on  this  word  as 
obsolete  except  in  the  North :  wrongly,  as  1  think. 

I.  *  A  deft  sight ;'  spoken  ironically,  says  Wb.  Ql.^  and  equivalent,  or  nearly,  to '  a  pretty 
sight,  indeed.* 

DefUy,  adv.    Cleverly,  dexterously. 

A.  S.  daftlice,  6tly.  conveniently. 

'  "  It  was  all  very  deftly  done ;"  dexterously  managed.*     Wb.  OL 
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Dogg.     See  Dagg. 

Delve,  V.  n.  and  a,  i.  To  dig.  2.  To  work,  labour  hard.  3.  To 
indent  or  leave  a  permanent  bruise  or  indentation  in  a  metal  vessel, 
or  other  object  capable  of  such  impression,  such  as  a  hat,  a  tin 
box,  &c. 

A.  S.  delfaa^  1o  dig;  Dut.  dilven.  In  its  original  Htuc,  to  dig,  the  word  if  icircelj  n%tA 
It  all  in  Cleveland.  Qrare  ii  the  word  in  all  but  exclusive  use  to  cxpfcsc  that  operatioo. 
The  derived  tcn*e,  *  to  bbour  or  toil  at  anything.*  it  more  frequent,  but,  in  nine  ca»rs  out  of 
ten  when  the  word  ii  used,  it  is  applied  in  the  third  sense.  Comp.  Sw.  D.  Hiilpa,  deUfa,  to 
vault  or  arch  over,  to  turn  over  or  upside  down  ;  dutpa,  a  hole  or  uncvcnncss  in  the  road, 
especially  one  produced  by  the  inequalities  of  a  heavy  inow-fall,  or  by  the  continued  pa»- 
lage  of  heavy  loads;  dalpig,  uneven,  holey.— spoken  of  a  fIedgc>road  over  the  soow;  Dut. 
dtivr,  i  hole  or  pit.  There  is  a  nirious  mixture,  or  succession,  of  ideas  conimAn  to  our 
verb  and  its  Sw.  double ;  digging  is  turning  the  soil  dug  upside  down  ;  the  piece  dug  leaves 
a  hole  and  forms  a  kind  of  vault ;  the  liule  or  rathei  indentation  in  a  pewter  pot  or  a  tin 
t>ox,  looked  at  from  the  other  side,  also  formi  a  vault.  The  coincidence  it  e3Ctremely 
interesting,  and  makes  ont  anxious  to  trace  the  history  of  the  lonely  Sw.  word ;  for  it 
seems  to  have  no  fellows  in  the  other  Scand.  languages. 

a.  *  He 's  altayt  driving  at  it,  gan  when  ye  will  ;*  alwayl  hard  at  work  at  the  specified 
task. 

The  vb.  is  in  frequent  use  in  Chattcer,  Toumd.  Afyit.,  &c.,  in  the  icnse  Id  dig,  and  in 
Rgltgioui  Pintt,  Perc)  's  Foi.  MS.,  &c.,  in  that  of  to  bury  ;  e.  g,— 

*  All  quicke  shee  shold  dolvm  be.' 
Comp.  •  He  rasyd  Lazarc  out  of  his  del/e'     Towml.  Myst.  p.  iy>. 


Dented,  dinted,  adj.  1.  Notched,  serrated,  resembling  the  teeth  of 
a  saw.  Comp.  •  The  woodpeckers  have  a  tongue  which  they  can  shoot 
forth  to  a  very  great  length,  ending  in  a  sharp,  siiff.  bony  tip,  (frrt/fd  on 
each  side.*  Ray.  On  ihe  Creation^  Pt.  i.  2.  Indented,  impressed  with  a 
sunken  mark ;  applied  to  soft  substances,  as  the  flesh,  dough,  &c.,  a.s 
delved  is  to  harder  ones.  There  is  a  stitch  in  use  among  tailors  which  is 
called  dinting,  which  is  done  by  passing  the  needle  nearly  but  not  quite 
through  the  stuff,  so  that  the  stitch  forms  a  small  depression  on  the  other 
side. 

Denty,  dentyiah,  adj.     Fine,  genial,  inspiriting. 

Coincident  with  E.  dninfy,  but  with  a  more  limited  application. 

•  A  gay  fine,  denty  moniing.* 

•  A  itfnfy  day  this  has  been,  parlic'rly  for  1*  tahm  o*  year.' 

Dorse.  (Pr.  of  Dross.)     Sec  Dreu;  'durse'  in  Hall. 

Desperate,  adv.  (pr.  dcspe't').     Used  as  an  augmentative. 

•  A  dsipif  bad  cold ;'  *  a  dnpe'i  awk'rl  ^lot ;'  •  a  dnft'f  fahn  misi,*  a  very  *man  young 
lady ;  '  a  dtipM'f  grann*  boost.' 
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Dess,  sb.  I.  A  layer  or  course  in  any  pile  or  mass  that  is  heaped  or 
built  up  by  degrees.    2.  The  entire  pile  or  mass  so  built. 

0.  N.  dn,  a  haj'-ftack ;  i^f,  t  tumulus,  or  grare-hill ;  S.  G.  d&i^  a  pile  made  at  described 
in  the  definition,  a  stadc ;  Jmm  i  dya  utttia :  to  put  com  together  into  a  heap ;  Sw.  D.  dot, 
<foss,  {riled  he^  of  stones :  ■  these  ttm-do$$ir  hare  usually  been  heathen  altar-jnles,'  Rietz ; 
also  dontt  A  stack  of  hay  or  straw.    Cf.  Pr.  Pm.  Dtu. 

1.  (%x>ken  by  a  working-man  while  engaged  in  excarating  a  tumulus  Of  grare-hill, 
Hcm».)    *  Wheeah  I  it  all  ligs  i*  dttsts;*  it  is  all  laid  in  layers. 

3.  'Admof  stones.*    Wb.  Ql. 

Pr.Pm.*D*u,  of  faye  benche,'  denotes  'the  seat  of  distinction  placed  on'  the  dttt$ 
proper,  or  'raised  platform  always  found  at  the  upper  end  of  a  hall.'  Note  to  Best. 
In  TWfuf.  MyU,  p.  4,  speaking  of  Lucifer  and  his  beauty,  '  Secundus  malus  Angelut/ 


'  He  is  so  fayre,  with  outten  les, 
He  semys  fiiUe  welle  to  sytt  on  dts;* 

where  the  meaning  of  da  corresponds  with  that  of  Prompt,  dsu.  But  at  p.  30  the  word 
nridently  bears  a  sense  nearly  or  quite  coincident  with  that  of  grade,  degree,  Lat.  gradus, 
and  thus  CMUKcts  itself  with  our  word : — 

*  Of  alle  angels  in  brightnes 
God  gaf  Lucifer  most  lightnes, 
Yit  prowdly  he  flyt  his  dlu. 
And  set  hym  eren  hym  by. 

He  thoght  hymself  as  worth!  as  hym  that  hym  made. 
In  brightiws,  in  bewty ;  therfor  he  hym  degrade, 
Put  hym  in  a  low  degre  soyn  after/ 

DesSy  V.  a.    To  pile  up  in  an  orderly  fashion,  or  layer  after  layer. 

'  Gan  thoo,  William,  an'  dtss  that  hay  oop  i'  t'  chawmer  (hay-loft)/ 
'  Here 's  a  vast  o'  boxes,  lad.     Thee  wecant  get  'em  a*  in,  wivout  thee  d*s$  *em  oop 
canny ;'  (rile  them  up  orderly,  in  regular  courses,  in  opposition  to  throwing  them  in  a  con- 
fused mass. 

Deasably,  adj.    Orderly,  in  respect  of  arrangement.    Wh,  GL 
Bib,  V.  a.  and  n.     To  dip. 

Used  in  the  same  senses  as  the  standard  word,  and  identical  with  it.  Comp.  Sw.  D.  f/066, 
to  dire,  dip  oneself;  and  Dan.  dyh,  deep,  &c.,  in  which  6  takes  the  place  of  /,  as  in  our 
word. 

Dib,  sb.  A  depression  in  the  ground,  scarcely  amounting  to  a  Slack, 
and  much  less  to  a  valley. 

Didder,  v.  n.  (pr.  dither).  To  thrill  or  shiver  from  the  effects  of  cold 
or  fear. 

Comp.  Pr.  Pm.  *  Dydtryn  for  colde ;'  Cadf.  Ang. '  Dadir,  to  whake.'  Dut.  itttirnt ;  Germ. 
zitterm;  and  also  O.  N.  titra,  to  shiver,  tremble  with  cold  or  fear.  Dodder  or  dother, 
as  also  dander,  a  nasalised  form  of  dadir,  together  with  our  word,  are  connected  with 
O.  N.  datta,  to  vibrate ;  palpitate,  as  the  heart  does ;  Sw.  D.  datta,  dutta ;  and  these  probably 
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with  HaUoiten's  dua  (imp.  dudi),  to  be  iii  a  slate  of  motion,  or  tremulous.     Conip.  abo 
E.  totter. 

*  I  dase  and  1  dtdir^ 
For  fcrd  of  that  tayllc'     Tounut.  Myst.  p.  aS. 

*  She  ditbfrtd  and  shu'k.  yan  ihoght  die  wad  ha'  tummled  f  bits.* 

Didder,  didderment,  sb.   Trembling,  shivering,  thrilling  of  the  body 

from  cold  or  fear. 

'  Ah  wur  a'  iv  a  ditbemunt,  'i  wur  sike  a  flaysome  skrikc' 

Biflbrmg-bout,  sb.     A  verbal  dispute  or  quarrel. 

*  Him  and  nie  had  a  sairiih  tS^rin'-bout  along  o*  thac  ihecp  at  was  W0TTi«d.' 

Dike,  sb.  i.  A  ditch,  a  channel  for  carrying  off  water,  a.  A  bank 
or  long  earthen  mound,  a  fence.  3.  A  pool,  or  small  pond.  4.  A  rude 
stone  wall  on  a  dike-back-top, 

O.N.  diki:  O.Sw.  dih;  Sw.  D.  dih:  A.S.  die;  Dan.  digt;  Hind.  dUti.  The  O.N. 
word  seems  to  be  limited  in  signification  to  a  ditch,  a  watcT-chaiuicl.  The  S.  G.  dike  has 
both  the  meanings — ditch  and  bank.  A.  S.  die^  as  Bosworth  seems  to  think,  means  pri- 
marily a  bank,  a  mound,  which  ii  the  case  with  Sw.  D.  dike  or  dige;  while  New  H.  Germ. 
deicb,  and  Deng,  diki  both  signify  a  pond,  a  dam,  as  well  as  a  mound.  Ihre  remarks  that 
the  contrariety  of  thc»c  meanings  is  easily  accounted  for  when  one  recollects  that  the  earth 
dug  out  in  forming  the  dike,  in  the  sense  ditch,  being  laid  on  the  surface  at  length,  forms 
the  dike,  in  the  sense  mound.  Grimm's  remark  is  that  the  sense  of  tlie  word  seems  to 
depend  upon  the  principal  motirc  or  object  in  doing  the  work,  whether  the  sinking  of  a 
trench  or  the  riiding  of  a  mound.  A  dikt  in  the  Scotti«'h  dialect,  it  may  be  observed, 
means  a  stone  wall  or  fence  ;  '  a  slap  in  a  dry  stone  dike*  is  a  breach  in  a  dry  stotte  waD. 
Probably  the  gender  of  the  ooun  may  originally  have  decided  the  sense  ;  a  prcsomption 
that  presents  itself  in  more  than  one  instance  analogous  to  this  of  IMke.  See  J>lke-lMUl]C| 
Dike-cam,  Hedge-dike,  Hedge -dike-side,  WateT*dikeB. 

Cf.  *  Twen  heuone  hil  and  hcUe  dik.'     Gen.  and  Em.  p.  9. 

Dike-back,  sb.     The  bank  which  forms  one  side  of  a  dike  or  ditch. 

Dike-cam,  sb.     The  bank  of  the  Hedge-dike. 

Dike,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  engaged  in  the  labour  of  making  a  dike.  3.  To 
cleanse  out,  by  digging,  the  dike  at  the  foot  of  a  hedge  bank,  using  the 
material  dug  out  to  repair  the  bank  where  necessary. 

*  And  be  woki  thresh  and  therto  dike  and  delve.* 

Prol.  Ca$u.  Talti,  The  Phvghnam. 

*  Syche  bondage  nhalle  I  to  theym  beyde. 

To  dyke  and  delf,  here  and  draw, 
And  to  do  alle  uiihoncst  dcyde.'      Townet.  Mytt.  p.  57. 

Dill,  V.  a.     To  give  ease  in  pain  ;  to  allay  or  assuage  pain ;  to  soothe. 

f'erhaps  connected  with  O.  N.  dilta,  to  luO  or  soothe  u  a  nurse  does  a  baby,  with  a 
derived  or  secondary  meaning. 

*  Ah  *s  aboot  dccad  wi'  t*  lecthwirk.     Ah  wad  gic'  owgbt  for  soroethin*  t*  dill  it.* 

*  Maria.     My  son  ?     Alas,  for  care  I 

Who  may  my  doyllys  dylle  T  Totenel.  Mysi.  p.  136. 
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Ding,  V.  a.  i.  To  push  or  thrust  violently,  a.  To  hurl  downwards 
with  force,  or  dash  down.  3.  To  strike  forcefully.  4.  To  batter  or 
bruise.  5.  To  surpass,  out-do,  be  superior  to,  in  respect  of  achieve- 
ment or  argument,  &c. 

O.N.  dmgia;  O. Sw.  tUmga,  to  dash,  thrutt,  bang;  N.  ddnfpt:  Dan.  dttnge;  A. S. 
dtiugttm;  M.  H.Oenn.  ttngm;  Same.  tung. 

I.  *  Ptdr  Uhtle  baiml     Didst'ee  get  dinged  (or  dung)  off  t'  cheear?' 
a.  *  Tak*  heed,  nun,  or  he  '11  ding  thee  doon  t'  steears.* 
Comp.  *  24  of  my  Next  Cosau 

will  hdpe  to  i^ngt  him  downe/  Percy's  Fol.  MS.  1.  236. 
See,  also.  Totaut.  MyU.  pp.  349,  I4X. 

3.  *  He  dang  t'  geeareloc  reeght  npo'  mah  foot.' 

Comp.  *  Fast  upon  his  face  I  dangt.'  Percy's  Folio  MS.  i.  359. 

Cf.  ToumMl.  MyU.  p.  960. 

4.  '  Wfaeeah,  he  *s  dinged  a  hole  reeght  thruff  t'  ikell-beast,  be  struck  lae  saJr ;'  of 
a  kicking  horse  or  beast. 

5.  *  'M  's  ding  him  fairUngs;"  I  shaU  beat  him  entirely.'  Wb.  Gl, 
In  Tmmd,  Myti.  p.  141,  and  P,  Plougbm.  p.  295, — 

*  Greatt  dukes  downe  dynga  for  his  greatt  aw 

And  hym  lowtys :' 

*  Down  dyng  of  youre  knees 

Alle  that  hym  seys :' 

*  Neither  Peter  the  porter 
Nor  Poul  with  his  fauchon 
That  wole  defende  me  the  dore 
Dynge  I  never  so  late :' 

the  usage  is  of  a  vb.  neuter. 

Ding,  sb.  The  crush  and  confusion  of  a  crowd,  as  it  sways  and 
pushes  in  different  directions ;  or  the  disturbance  which  always  accom- 
panies a  crowd. 

'What's  all  this  ding  and  dordom  about?'   Wh.  Gl. 

Dingle,  v.  n.  (pr.  dinn'l.)  To  thrill,  tingle ;  expressive  of  the  secondary 
effects  of  pain  or  cold  or  a  blow. 

Comp.  O.  N..  Sw.  dingla;  Dan.  dingle;  Sw.  D.  dingdl.  The  primary  meaning  of  these 
rerbs  is  to  vibrate,  to  move  as  any  pendulous  thing  does,  whether  more  or  less  quickly. 
The  transition  is  easy  to  the  sensation  which  is  described  by  Brockett  as  '  if  of  a  tremulous 
short  motion  in  the  particles  of  one's  flesh.*  Hall.,  Brock.,  Wb.  G/.all  spell  the  word  as 
dindle  or  dinnle,  dinnd ;  with  which  comp.  Pr.  Pm. '  Dynddyn,  tinnio/  and  collate  both 
with  the  Scand.  verbs  given  above,  and  with  E.  tingle,  which  Rich,  says  is  the  same  word  as 
tinkle^  and  which  he  defines  *  10  sound,  or  cause  to  sound, — as  metal  stricken ;  to  ring,  cause 
or  emit  the  sound  of  bells  when  rung ;  to  feel  a  tremulous^  jarring  sensation,  like  the 
ringing  of  metal  when  stricken*  Comp.  also  Dut.  tintelen,  to  tingle.  This  view  of  the 
essential  identity  of  the  forms  in  g  and  in  </ or /receives  confirmation  also  from  the  meaning 
the  verb  bears  in  some  parts  of  the  North — to  tremble  or  shake,  as  well  as  to  reel,  to 
st^ggci*'  The  word  is  used  metaphorically  in  Lowland  Scotch : — *  Ane  aye  thinks  at  the 
first  dinnle  of  the  sentence  that  they  have  heart  eneugh  to  dee  rather  than  bide  out  the  sax 
weeks.'  Heart  of  Mid-Lotbian. 
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Dinnot,  dlnna,  deeant'ee.  Forms  of  •  Do  not,'  '  Do  not  ihou/ 
Ubed  eiiLreaUiigly  or  warningly. 

Dint,  sb.  The  greater  part  or  proporlion.  WA,  GL  says,  *  it  is  a 
word  we  have  never  heard  applied  in  the  sense  given,  but  which,  ii  is 
staled,  was  formerly  in  use  hereabouts  lo  signify  the  greater  number  as 
compared  with  the  lebs ;  '*  the  t^tnf  of  our  town  in  those  days  were 
smugglers." ' 

A.  S.  ttynt ;  O.  Sw.  dynUr;  O.  N.  dyntr.  Our  word  Uku  ui  indurect  ftcnic  derived  from 
the  originil  meaning,  a  blow,  a  push,  ihe  exercise  of  power  or  force,  thai  is;  just  as  'by 
dint  of  aigumrnt'  \\  by  force  of  argument.  Conip.  a  '  power  of  folk,'  *  a  power  of  beasts.* 
&c. ;  and  also  the  use  of  the  word  given  by  Jant.,  *  an  opportunity:'  *  Stown  dinti  are 
sweetest:'  Ranuay's  Sc.  Provtrli;  where  the  uicautiig  probably  is  a  ttroke  of  chance. 

Dinting,  sb.     A  stitch  in  use  among  tailors.     See  under  Dented. 

Dither.     Pr.  of  Didder. 

Diszy,  adj.    Simple,  half-v^itted  or  deficient. 

A.  S.  Jyii.  dysig,  dysg,  foolish,  weak,  ignorant.  Dosw.  quotes  Low.  G.  diuig.  aod  Dot. 
duittlig.  The  Scand.  tongues  do  not  seem  to  have  any  corresponding  word.  Hall,  gives 
*  dizzanOy,  foolish,  stupid ;'  and  L**d»  Gi.  give*  dtzzy  as  a  »ouu :  *  What  a  dizzy  (i.  e. 
simpleton)  he  is.' 

Dookon,  dock'ns,  sb.  The  common  dock,  or  dock-sorrel,  genus 
Huffux  :  particularly  the  species  R.  oiiusifolius. 

A.  S.  d^€9 ;  Pr.  Pm.  Dokktwtd*.    Sec  Sour-dookeni,  Bur-dookeo. 

Do-danoe,  sb.  i.  A  roundabout  way  to  a  place,  or  to  the  accom* 
phshmcnt  of  a  purpose.     2.  A  fool's  errand  or  bootless  mission. 

Cf.  Haldorsen'i  darner,  mocking  rhymes ;  S.  G.  dant,  mockery,  nLaking  a  fool  of  a  penon. 
'  *'  They  led  me  a  baony  di>-damt  about  It ;"  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  uiuieccssar7  or 
roundabout  work  in  Ihe  matter.'   Wh,  Gl. 

Dodded,  adj.  Without  horns.  Wh,  Gi.  gives  it  as  applied  to  sheep 
with  short  horns. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Doddyd,  withowtyii  hornys ;  dodtiyd,  as  trees.  /)rromA/«j,  mutUui'  The 
unie  authority  gives  also  the  vb.  doddyn,  to  lop.  cut  ihort,  which,  of  couric.  is  the  lODfce 
of  our  dodded.  Hall,  quotes  dod,  to  lop  or  cut  as  a  tree ;  aiKl  also,  to  cut  or  dip  wool 
from,  or  near,  the  tail  of  a  sheep ;  the  tunie  (at  the  locks  so  cut  being  doddings.  The 
wurd  is  also  applied  lo  a  person  who  has  had  his  hair  cut  very  short ;  whence  doiiy-pot%, 
Toumtl.  MywI.  p.  145.  applied  in  refcrtnce  to  the  loiiiured  priests  of  pre-rcfonnatiun  times. 
Conip.  'Xe  schuleii  bcon  i-doddtd  four  ii'5en  itit  jcre,  oortc  Uhten  ower  heaued  /  you  shaU 
be  doddtd — i.  e.  have  your  hair  cut— four  tunes  a  year  for  to  disburden  your  bead.  Aner. 
RiwU,  p.  42  i.     See,  also,  doddungt,  hair-cutting,  lb.  p.  14. 

Dodder,  v.  n.  (pr.  dother).  To  be  tremulous;  lo  tremble  or  quiver, 
will)  age,  or  wth  cold,  or  fear. 

O.  N.,  Sw.  D.  dtma:  Sw.  darra.     See  Didd«r. 
*  Pair  au'd  carl  t  He  dwbfn  mait  an'  mair.' 
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Ooddanuns,  ab.  (pr.  dothrums).  Tremulousness,  trembling;  im- 
plying both  condition  and  accession. 

■  Ah  thinki  he 't  allays  i*  t*  dbibvms,  noo.' 

*  He  toik  a  fit  o'  t'  doAmmtf  afore  Ah  'd  fairlings  getten  him  tell'd.' 

Bol!^  V.  a.    To  take  or  strip  off  clothes  or  wrappings. 

In  the  following  pasiagei  Ae  origin  of  doff  is  nifficiently  erident  ;— 

'All  my  bloodjre  armonr  q^me  wu  dont*    Perc/s  Folio  MS.  u  362. 
*  When  >oa  comeit  byfore  a  lorde 
Yn  halle^  yn  bowre,  or  at  ^  horde. 
Hod  or  cappe  ^t  ^ou  of  do 
XcT  >ou  come  hym  allynge  to/  lb.  note  i.  p.  1S9. 

*  D^  Ae  duds.  Marget.'  Wb.  CU, 

*  D^X'  baiin's  wet  oooats,  wih  'ec/ 

I>og,  V.  a.  To  set  a  dog  afler  sheep  for  the  purpose  of  driving  them 
off  when  straying  where  they  have  no  right  to  be ;  to  drive  them  off  by 
such  means. 

Doggers,  sb.  The  globular  concretions  or  nodules  met  with  in 
certain  geological  formations,  usually  containing  each  a  fossil,  and  which 
are  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  Roman  cement.     See  Scar-doggers. 

Comp-  Haldonen't  doggr^  a  projecting  object  of  conical  form,  which  may  perhaps  be 
wggealite. 

Bog-JnmpB,  sb.  The  fruit  of  the  wild  rose,  or  common  dog-rose 
(Rata  caKtnOy  and  other  varieties).    '  Dog-hip'  in  Scotiand. 

BCanhall  giret  *  Choops ;  heps,  the  fruit  of  the  rose ;'  and  Hall,  the  forms  cboup^  sboup- 
Note  also  oor  Ctettfjosn.  I  look  npon  jvmp,  jug,  cboop  or  choup^  and  tboup,  as  merely 
varying  ibnns  of  the  same  word,  and  dependent  on  Sw.  hjupotit  N.  i^pa,  kjupa,  A.  S. 

Bog-whipper,  sb.  A  parish  official,  whose  duties  consisted  in  ex- 
pelling any  dog  or  dogs  which  might  intrude  into  the  chiurch  during  the 
performance  of  any  service. 

The  office  was  usually  joined  with  that  of  sexton  and  pew-opener,  &c. ;  for  one  person 
disdiarged  many  offices  in  our  remote  and  primitive-mannered  moorland  churches.  The 
short,  stout  dog-idiip  was  a  regular  part  of  the  Dog-whipper's  equipment ;  indeed,  a 
qnasi  badge  of  office ;  and  his  duties,  where  the  land  is  subdivided  into  a  very  great  number 
of  snaB  freeholds  or  farms,  and  where  each  farmer  has  a  Sheep-stray  on  the  moors,  and 
cooseqacndy  kec^  one  sheep-dog  at  least,  often  more,  who  are  used  to  follow  their  masters 
00  all  occasions  and  into  all  societies,  was  really  not  a  sinecure.  In  Danby  Church  the  office 
has  existed  down  to  the  year  1863,  and  had  become  almost  hereditary  in  one  family,  having 
been  hdd  by  Richaidsons,  father  and  son,  through  three  successions.  Written  dog-noper 
by  Hall.,  and  dt^-mauptr  in  LmU  Ol.^  botli  corruptions  of  Dog-knapper. 

Doit,  sb.    A  jot,  an  atom,  a  fraction. 

*  Ah  deean't  care  a  doU  aboot  't.* 

Comp.  Dan.  doit ;  *  Jeg  hryder  mig  Vth  in  doit  dtrom  ;*  exactly  equivalent  to  our  example. 

U 
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Dole,  sb.  {pr.  dooal).  A  distribution  of  money  or  food,  at  a  Burial, 
to  the  poor.  See  Arval,  Bid.  Sometimes  applied  in  reference  to  the 
entire  preparation  of  food,  &c.,  which  is  partaken  of  by — in  a  sense, 
therefore,  distributed  among — the  assembled  throng.  In  Leeds  Gi.  it  ia 
quoted  as  applying  to  llic  distribution  of  bread  among  certain  poor  per- 
sons in  church  after  morning  service.  By  Brockett  it  is  limited  to 
*  Alms  bestowed  at  funerals.' 

O.N.  dtUa;  O.  Sw.  dela;  A.S.  dalan,  to  divide,  apportion.  TTie  curtom  of  giving 
DooaiB  at  the  funerals  of  persons  of  substance  is  only  just  extinct  (If  quite  so)  tn  the 
Ckvcl.  Dales.  The  orij;in  »  doubtlcu  coiuiccted  with  the  old  Scandinavian  pnctice  of  pre- 
senting all  ^or  most)  of  the  guests  at  an  Arval  «ith  suitable  gifts.  Thus  when  the  cele- 
brated Arval  in  honour  of  Hialti  was  held,  not  only  are  we  told  of  his  sons.  '  l^eir  buJo 
ollom  bo/dinffiom,  ac  wiro  ^*ir  f6l/  bundrut  hodinun  ;'  but  also,  *  or  vtiro  aUtr  virdinga 
menu  nud  gto/vm  brott  Itidder :'  all  the  principal  men  were  let  go  with  presents. 

The  following  extract  from  Towml.  Mys/.  p.  50,  Noah's  wife  being  the  speaker,  gi^CS 
a  hint  as  to  the  object  of  the  dole,  at  least  in  Roman  Catholic  limes :— ' 
'  Lord,  I  were  at  cse  and  hertcly  fullc  hoylle, 
Might  I  onys  have  a  measse  of  wcdows  coylle ; 
For  thi  sauUe,  without  lese,  shuld  I  dele  penny  doytU.* 

DoUop,  sb.  I.  An  awkward  or  clumsy-looking  portion  of  anything, 
as  of  bread  or  meat.  2.  A  quantity  or  number  of  individuals  forming 
a  shapeless  whole. 

Comp.  Haldorsen's  doi^,  a  shapelessir  ht  brute ;  Tat.  doipungr,  a  round,  fai  baby  or 
puppy  i  though  it  may  be,  perhaps,  open  to  question  if  the  words  be  cnnncded. 

I.  '  Weell  thec's  gctleu  a  fainsh  doiiop,  thee  has.  It's  a  wcm^fu'  fur  tweca  as  big 
as  thou.' 

7.  *  Yun  troot  's  biggest  o*  I*  doiiop  by  owght.' 

Dolly,  dolly-tub.  sb.  A  washing-tub  in  the  form  of  a  barrel,  fitted 
up  A^iih  an  interior  cross-headed  shaft,  terminating  at  its  lower  end  in  an 
object  which  is  not  imlike  a  sraaJI  four-  or  si\-]egged  wooden  foot-stool. 
Used  for  washing  blankets  and  other  large  and  ljea\7  articles,  the  shaft 
(see  DoUy-stick)  having  a  kind  of  semi-rotatory  motion  communicated 
to  it  by  means  of  the  cross-bar  at  the  top. 

Dolly-stick,  sb.     The  shaft  or  interior  instrument  of  ihc  Dolly-tub. 

Don,  adj.     Clever,  dexterous,  apt, 

O.  Dan.  danms  /oik,  daruus  nutn,  or  dammn^n,  is  a  word  or  title  implying  some  kind  of 
distinction  in  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  applied.  The  prefix  also  occun  separately.  Thus 
wc  have  O.  Sw.  '  tn  boftotlig  ruldttrt  ok  turl  dattn  :'  a  noble  knight  and  a  finiihed  ;  as  well  as 
a  Sw.  D.  word  dann.  Conip.  Old  D.  and  Dan.  dnnrus;  Dan.  and  N.  Dial,  dan:  side  by 
side  with  which  may  be  placed  the  cognate  words  of  Gertn.  origtiv— O.  Germ,  than,  tbon  ; 
A.  S.  gt~don :  Germ,  gttban,  dec. 

*  Ay.  he  's  a  don  hand,  yon  chap ;  he  's  wetly  oop  tiv  owght.' 

Don,  V.  a.  To  put  on  any  portion  or  the  whole  of  one's  clothing. 
See  Doff. 

'  Dftn  riiT  bonnet'     •l*on  0-,a'  ciae* :  rhurj*.  lid  I' 
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Bonk,  adj.    Damp,  charged  with  moisture. 

Identical  with  £.  dank.  C<nnp.  Sw.  D.  dattka;  Dan.  D.  dBtti*,  dynit;  Germ  dunkeH, 
to  make  damp,  cause  to  be  moist.  See  Wcdgw.  under  Dankt  for  the  connection  between 
closencsi  and  dampness  implied  in  this  word. 

*  As  donk  at  a  dungeon.*   Wh.  Gl. 

Donnot,  donnet,  sb.  i.  A  thoroughly  worthless  person;  a  Oood- 
fdr-ziowght  2,  A  designation  for  Satan ;  probably  as  the  chief  Oood- 
finr-nowght. 

■  DoMiul  is  derived  by  Brock,  from  do-naugbt,'  says  Ferg. ;  *  but  in  Cumberland  donntt 
also  means  the  devil,  and  do-naugbt  would  be  a  very  inappropriate  title  for  the  ever-busy 
anthor  of  evil.  It  is  evidently  dow-noi,  not  good ;  conesponding  to  '*  evil-one." '  But 
mamgbi  means  bad^  *vU,  as  well  as  nothing;  and  thus  the  objection  to  Brockett's  derivation 
ftlls  to  the  ground.  However,  the  origin  of  the  word  is  due  to  the  verb  duga,  as  Ferg. 
foggests,  with  a  privative  sufBx — cf.  Dan.  dmgtnigt,  a  good-for-nothing  fellow;  Germ. 
Im^tHubts;  so  that,  as  dugtig  means  able,  eminent,  excellent,  Donnot  means  the  exact 
Cfmrerse.  good-for-nought,  and  eminently  such.  Comp.  Ihre  in  w.  Dugan^  Danneman, 
and  note  tM  phrase,  *  That  o'  t'  donnot,'  that  which  belongs  to  the  devil,  human  or  other. 

*  **  That  o'  i*  donnot's  never  i'  danger ;"  what  belongs  to  the  devil  "  is  not  in  trouble  as 
other  men." '  Wb.  Ql. 

*  That  au'd  donttot,'  or,  *  T'  au'd  do/mot ;'  Satan  himself. 

Door-oheek,  sb.  (pr.  deear-cheek).  Either  of  the  side-posts  of  a 
doorway. 

Door-ganging,  sb.  The  doorway;  the  means  or  space  of  passing 
in  or  out  afforded  by  the  door. 

Door-sill,  sb.    The  threshold  of  a  door. 

Door-stead,  sb.  The  site  or  place  of  the  door  itself,  or  doorway,  as 
opposed  to  the  space  or  means  of  passage  in  and  out.     See  Stead. 

Door-stone,  sb.  (pr.  deear-stan,  dcear-steean).  The  flag-stone,  usually 
a  single  one  of  some  size,  placed  at  the  going-in  of  a  door.  In  the 
plural  the  word  denotes  the  flags  or  pavement  along  the  entire  house- 
front. 

Door,  To  get  to  the.  To  be  able  to  get  out  or  into  the  open  air : 
of  an  invalid  recovering  from  his  illness. 

Doory,  adj.  (pr.  deeary).     Diminutive,  puny. 

I  look  on  deeazy  at  being  to  doory  what  Deear  is  to  door,  Boheeal  to  school^  &c. 
Doory  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  same  origin  as  the  Scot,  deareb,  dircb,  droicb.  See  Jam. 
Hald.  gives  dr6gt  bomuncio,  which  may  mean  either  a  manikin  or  a  scamp :  probably  it 
means  both,  as  Jam.  quotes  Gudm.  Andr.  as  explaining  it  by  minuHssimum  quid  et  fugid- 
vnm.  In  this  case,  without  need  of  resort  to  O.  N.  dvergr,  Sw.  dvdrg,  A.  S.  dwerg^ 
dwwrh^  by  the  common  transposition  of  r  and  its  preceding  vowel,  we  should  have  a 
word  closely  resembling  our  doory  in  form  and  sound,  and  exactly  coincident  in  signifi- 
cation.   Cf.,  however,  Isl.  durgr  (derived  from  O.  N.  dvergr)^  a  puny  wretch. 

'  A  lahtle  dteary  bairn ;'  a  weakly  or  puny  child. 

*  A  lahtle  deeary  bit ;'  a  very  mall  piece  or  shred. 

U    2 
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Bordum,  durdum,  sb.  Uproar  and  confusion ;  tumultuous  or  riot- 
ous proceedings.    Also  spelt  dirdum,  dirdam,  dyrdum. 

*  I  like  this  word/  szyi  Ferguson,  *  to  be  frotn  O.  N.  Hyradomr,  thus  expUined  \>y 
Mallet :  "  In  the  exrly  pirt  of  the  Icelandic  Commonweklth,  when  a  man  was  suspected  of 
thcf).  a  kind  of  ttibunal.  composed  of  twelve  persons  named  by  him  and  twelve  by  the 
perwn  whoK  goods  had  been  stolen,  was  instituted  before  the  door  of  his  dwelling,  and 
hence  called  >  door-doom  ;  but  is  this  manner  of  proceeding  generally  ended  in  bloodshed, 
it  was  abolished."  Hence  the  word  might  become  synonymous  with  the  ttimult  And  uproar 
which,  it  appears,  generally  characterized  these  proceedings.'  Still,  note  N.  c/vr,  ao  uproar, 
with  the  corresponding  vb.  dura. 

*  The  street 's  a*  iv  a  dyrdum.' 

Dorse,  v.  n.  (pr.  dozz,  duzz).  Of  grains  of  corn;  to  fall  from  the 
ear  from  over  ripeness,  whether  by  the  shaking  of  the  reapers,  or  under 
the  influence  of  wind, 

Sw.  D.  drosa,  drasa,  drosa,  drAsw ;  '  Somii  var  sa  igjodt  dA  vd  tk6r,  ait  a  droul  hodt 
I  H(i  nea  mar^a  :'  the  com  was  to  ripe  when  we  shore  it,  that  it  dorztd  out  on  the  land. 
Dan  D.  drtu*,  driUe;  '  Korrut  drdstde  of  ntgtne:'  the  com  dtsrud  out  of  the  sheaves. 
Comp.  Dan.  drysit;  N.  dryiia;  A.  S.  drtotan.  Another  instructive  instance  of  the  trans- 
position  of  r  and  its  succeeding  vowel  under  dialectic  changes. 

DoBseL,  sb.  1 .  A  bunch  of  ears  of  wheat,  selected  for  their  size,  and 
with  their  straw  aliped  (stripped  of  the  exterior  sheath),  applied  as  an 
ornament  or  finial  at  the  apex  of  the  completed  Corn-pike.  2.  A 
homely  kind  of  doll  made  of  a  quantity  of  rags  lied  up  togetlier. 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Dot^U,  stopp>'nge  of  a  vesselle :  dotsell.  DvcUlm^  dvctildnt ;'  probably  *  * 
corruption  of  dnctului,  which  in  the  Lat.>Eng.  Vocab.  Roy.  MS.  ts  rendered  "  dossetle," 
from  the  Fr.  dnuj,  doucil,  or.  according  to  Cotgr.,  doisU.'  lb.  note.  Hall,  gives  {fouW. 
'  a  wisp  of  hay  or  straw  to  stop  up  an  apeiture  in  a  bam.*  This  su[>plics  the  connecting 
link  between  the  meaning  of  our  word  and  that  given  in  Pr.  Pm.  Wedgw.  looks  upoa 
*  a  bunch  of  somelhtng  tttrust  in  to  stop  an  ori6cc'  as  '  the  fundamental  idea. 

Dosted,  pcpl.  Dimmed,  having  lost  its  gloss  or  polish;  dirtied; 
depreciated  in  appearance. 

This  is,  perhaps,  •  corrupt  pcpl.  of  the  verb  dtrtM,  given  in  Hall,  as  implying  to  fftVfy.  to 
ffrtad  dung.  8cc.  The  CIcvel.  pronunciation  of  dersnd  would  exactly  give  dtuud:  other- 
wise there  iccnis  to  be  no  clue  to  the  origin  of  tlie  word. 

Dotterill,  sb.     A  silly  old  man ;  a  doating  old  fellow;  a  dotard. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Do/r«JIe,  idrm  ijnod  Dotarde.*  From  tlie  same  root,  probably,  is  the  Scotch 
doUtd,  dat*d,  doitfru,  dotlar,  &c. ;  Belg.  doUa,  tn  t>e  of  enfeebled  intcllecl ;  Dan.  D.  dad*, 
stupid,  dothig ;  which  are,  in  their  turn,  tractable  to  O.  N.  doda,  dodna,  &c.  Grimm, 
however,  D.  M.  pp.  987,  588.  suggests  another  connection  :  *  A.  S.  ist  dydfrian,  btdyd*r\am, 
Uludcrc,  tncantarc ;  womit  viellcicht  das  H.  D.  tattern^  dottem  (uigi.  dclinfc)  ausammenhiiogt.' 
Comp.  *  dusie  men  \  aJottd*.'  Aner.  Riu^*,  p.  31a. 

Doubt,  V.  a.  To  entertain  an  apprehensive  connction ;  to  believe, 
when  believing  is  accompanied  with  pain ;  to  fear  apprehensively, 

*  "  ir  your  fither  does  rmt  leave  off  drinking,  he  *li  kill  himself."     *'  Ah  iho*n  it,  Ah  '» 
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Comp.  *  **  Beshtew  his  hart,"  tays  Liile  John, 

"  thit  bryct  or  thornc  docs  doubt."  '  Percy's  Foiio  MS.  i.  48. 
'  For  he  will  come  thif  ilkc  tiight 
&  into  the  forrest  slippe  anon 
for  to  wsite  ihee  for  to  iloen ; 
but  herof  haiie  thou  iioe  douiht.'  lb.  484. 

Doubtftil,  adj.     1.  Entertaining  an  apprehension,  or  unpleasant  con- 
viction.    2.  Impljing  the  same. 

1.  '  •*  h  will  rain  before  night,  Peter."     *'  Ah  "*  doo'tful  it  will."  * 

2.  •  "  Hell  certainly  be  convicted,  and  hung,"     "  It '%  doo'ffut,  for  seear."  ' 

Douce,  adj.     Decent,  sober,  well-conducted,  neat. 

*  Fr.  t/ot/jc,  douca,  mild,  gentle,  quiet,  tractable  ;  from  Latin  duicix.*  Jam. 

Douk,  V.  a.  and  n.     i.  To  depress  one's  head,  or  the  upper  part  of 
one's  person;  to  bow  down.     2.  To   dive  or  plunge  under  water,  as 
3- 


a  water-fowl  does. 


To  bathe  or  wash  in  the  water. 


Comp.  O.  Sw.  duia,  to  press  or  put  down;  Sw.  duia  undtr,  to  yield,  I0  submit;  Sw. 
dyka,  Dan,  dukkt^  to  dive,  duck  under  water.     The  luccessioo  of  ideas  is  plain  enough. 

Doup,  sb.     I.  The  buttocks  or  posteriors.     2.  A  heavy,  indolent 

person. 

0.  N.  do/f  the  hinder  parts  of  an  animal,  from  the  common  interchange  of  p  and  /.  is 
nattirally  suggested  as  the  direct  origin  of  this  word.  It  is.  however,  at  least  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  do/  itself,  as  well  as  our  Doup,  be  not  refcrrible  to  the  same  tonrcc  as  Sw. 
dopp^t  N.  dyppa,  duppa,  Sw.  D.  duppa,  dolp<k,  A.  S.  dyppan,  to  dip,  to  plunge  into  a  depth ; 
O.  N.  djupr,  deep ;  O.  N.  dypt,  dypi.  N.  dypt^  dyft,  kc,  A.  S.  tUop,  depth,  profundity,  the 
deep.  The  English  word  for  the  specified  part  of  the  human  body  iuvolvei  precisely  the 
same  idea,  and  it  Is  easy  to  note  by  what  transition.  By  ■  like  transition  again,  among 
those  who  use  very  familiar  or  coarse  and  vulgar  terms,  a  lazy,  heavily-  or  icluclantly- 
moving  person  (and  especially  if  somewhat  '  Dutch-built.'  or  '  heavy  behind,')  is  apt  to  be 
saluted  by  some  appeUation  expressive  of  that  peculiarity.  Of  Doup,  thus  applied,  it  is 
enough  to  %xy.  that  it  is  a  great  deal  less  vulgar  than  most  of  its  synonyms.  The  word 
db/pr.  Hald.,  an  unwieldy  or  grossly  fat  beast,  may  suggest  a  derivation  for  the  word  in  iti 
Kcond  signification,  if  the  above  is  not  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

*  Loo*  thee  1  there's  a  gret  fat  doup  V 

Doup,  dowp,  sb.     The  carrion  crow  (Corvus  corone). 
Dour,  adj.     r.  As  applied  to  the  aspect;  sullen,  gloomy,  sour-look- 
ing.    2.  To  the  temper;  stem,  morose,  repellent. 

Jam.  gives  Lat.  durta.  O.  N.  ddr,  with  a  nearly  coincident  sound,  and  with  a  signifi- 
cation partly  coincident,  and  partly  correlative,  may  perlups  be  as  near  the  mark. 

1.  *  He  looked  as  dour  as  a  ihunner-<lotid.'   Wh.  01. 

a.  *  He  *s  nobbut  a  dour  'n  l'  dee  wiv ;  baith  stifi  an*  hard  ;*  inflexible  and  without 
feeUag. 

Douse,  sb.    A  blow,  as  wih  the  fist, 

*  Gic  him  a  dovu  iu  's  chops,' 
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Doiise,  dowse,  v.  a.  i.  To  drench  or  saturate  with  water,  whether 
by  plunging  into  the  water,  or  throwing  a  quantity  over  a  person  or 
thing.  2.  To  strike;  thence  to  strike  out,  as  a  light;  to  strike  off  or 
down,  as  feathers  or  finery  from  a  girl's  bonnet  or  dress. 

It  U  possible  that  doiue  may  be  nearly  allied  to  dash.  The  Sw.  Dial,  dtuha,  with  the 
lame  significations  (except  that,  in  connection  with  water,  it  is  applied  to  soft  or  gcnile 
and  intermitting  rain-sfaowcn),  with  its  cognate  words  diia,  duska,  duxk,  i»  referred  to 
Saasc  das.  Duul,  a  drizzling  rain,  dos^n,  to  dtizxlc,  arc  words  used  in  the  Tyrol.  The 
connection  with  dtub  would  supply  the  rationale  of  the  second  nuuning.  Bui  »ee 
Wedgw. 

I .  •  "  Thou  •»  getten  uir  douted,  Mally.    WTieeah,  thoa  *$  't'  bin  thruff  i'  beck.  Ah  lay."  * 

3.  *  She's  dotti€d  o'  her  feathers.*   iVh.  GL 

Dousing,  sb.     i.  A  drenching,    a.  A  blow,  a  beating  or  thrashing. 

I.  •  '•  A  good  doming;"  a  thorough  soakinK.'   '^A.  Gi. 
8.  *  Ah  '11  gie  thee  a  dousing^  ef  tbcc  dizn'l  need.* 

Dout,  V.  a.     To  put  out,  to  extinguish ;  to  do  out. 

Wcdgw.  suggests  a  doubt  of  do  out  being  the  origin  of  this  word.  His  remarks  certainly 
deserve  attcrition,  but  arc.  perhaps,  scarcely  conclusive. 

Dout,  sb.  An  extinguisher,  wherewith  to  put  out — '  do  out' — a  candle. 
WL  GL 

Dove,  V.  n.    To  dose,  to  be  hea\7  and  sleepy, 

O.  Sw.  dofwa,  to  have  one's  senses  dulled  or  stupefied.  Cotnp.  O.  N.  doJS,  torpidity, 
inToluntary  indolence,  &c. ;  Sw.  dtna,  id.;  Sw.  D.  duven,  dAvtn;  Dui.  dIOMii;  abo 
SanscT.  div,  to  be  sleepy. 

'  "  You're  been  aileep,  Joseph."     *•  Naa,  nobbut  doiiwn   a  bit."  * 

Dovi&g-drink,  sb.     A  sleeping  draught. 

Sw.  do/-dryck,  Dan.  d9V*-drii,  an  anodyne  draught.     Comp.  dbtt/tn  Jamiesoo. 

Dow,  V.  n.  I.  To  thrive,  prosper,  be  successful ;  of  either  persons  or 
things,  a.  To  mend,  improve,  become  better,  in  respect  of  health, 
growth,  circumstances. 

0.  N.  duga,  to  be  tuong.  to  be  strong  enongh,  or  able ;  O.  Sw.  duga,  doga,  to  be  good* 
or  fit  for  ;  A.  S.  dmgan,  to  profit,  avail,  be  good  for ;  Fris.  duga.  Comp ,  especially,  Dan* 
dm*,  S.  Jath  dogt,  in  which  two  words  not  only  docs  the  pronunciation  approximate  very 
closely  to  ours,  but  the  sense  also ;  a  remark  that  is  Ukewise  true  of  O.  N.  da/na.  The 
Scottish  use  of  the  word,  which  we  do  not  appear  to  have  prcserrcd  in  Clevel..  if  in  N, 
England  at  all,  and  which  is  strictly  consonant  with  the  simple  meaning  of  these  old  verbs, 
it  well  illustrated  in  this  sentence  from  the  Blad  Dwarf: — '  Nae  single  man  can  keep 
a  tower  against  twenty.  A*  the  men  o'  the  Mrarns  dovnia  do  niair  than  they  dow.'  Bat 
the  transition  of  idea  from  this  seiue  to  that  involved  in  our  word  is  so  simple  and  necet* 
ury — like  that  in  polto,  from  /  ttm  strong  or  abtf,  to  /am  toell  ui  health  or  body,  and  in 
our  wordi  itronc,  weak,  aiUy, — that  there  is  no  need  to  seek  diiferent  dcrivalions,  ai 
Jam.  does,  for  dote,  to  be  able,  and  dow  in  our  sense. 

1.  '  "  He  dows  bravely;"  thrives  or  prospers  exceedingly  well,"    Wh.  (W, 

*  "  Maich  giuwi,  never  dowt;"  applied  to  blossom  shewing  itself  too  early,  or  toaoy  pre- 
maiurc  sptui  of  vegetation.'  lb. 
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*  Hell  nerer  <foi0,  e{;g  nor  bird.* 

a.  *  **  He  nowther  decs,  nor  dows  •**  neither  dies  nor  geti  any  better/ 

Comp.  Nwib.  Qosptt  form  in  — *  Huat  fottSon  deg  Stegum  men^  gif  be  all  middangeard 

gtUrkma*  Sec. :  what  shall  it  therefore  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain,  &c.,  Matt.  xvi.  a6,  with 

■  Soe  mote  1  £&o,*  Perc/s  Folio  MS,  i.  97,  and 

*  Come  thou  onys  in  my  honde, 

Shaltin  thou  never  &«.*     Coke's  Ttdt  of  GanuHyn^  p.  40. 

•  Evil  mote  I  the:  lb.  p.  40,  &c. 

Dcvwled,  dulled,  adj.  Dead,  flat,  vapid ;  of  liquor  which  has  grown 
flat  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

I  refer  this  word  to  dall  or  daul.  The  succession  of  ideas  is  fix}m  weariness  or  dis- 
taste to  want  of  spirit  or  buoyancy,  in  the  person ;  and  thence  easily  to  want  of  savour  or 
sharpness  in  the  liquid.  Cf.  the  O.  N.  idioms  do/had  61,  dojnad  nn,  vapid  or  stale  ale  and 
vine,  with  their  precisely  analagous  Dan.  equivalents,  dovent  ml,  doven  vm,  and  the  various 
applications  of  deaf  in  our  and  the  Scand.  dialects. 

Dowly,  adj.  i.  Of  persons;  poorly,  heavy  with  sorrow  or  anxiety, 
low  or  depressed  in  spirit.  2.  Of  things;  lonely,  melancholy,  wearying 
or  harassing.    3.  Of  the  weather ;  dull,  gloomy,  depressing. 

0.  N,  ddlegr,  hapless,  wretched ;  daufiegr,  low-spirited ;  S.  G.  ddleg.  Ihre  quotes  dauf- 
iigr  as  cognate  with  this ;  Sw.  ddlig,  Sw.  D.  ddlUg,  doUigt  dolig  (the  g  silent  in  all  three), 
IHu.  daarlig, 

1.  *  Ah's  doo'tiu*  its  nobbut  a  puir  dowly  bairn:  its  nowght  like  dowin'.' 

'She's  varry  dowly.  Sir.  SheVe  nivver  mended  sen  she  getten  her  bed;'  lay  in,  was 
confined. 

*  **  He 's  as  dowly  as  deeath ;"  so  ill,  and  looks  it.'    Wb.  Gl. 

a.  •  *'  It 's  a  desput  dowly^  deeafly  spot  t'  won  in  ;'*  it  is  a  very  lonely,  out-of-the- world 
place  to  live  in.' 

C&  Daufligt  ^kir  bonum  \>ar:  he  thinks  it  very  dowly  there ;  of  a  man  in  hiding  in  a 
lonely  cave.  Flatty,  i.  1^6.     See  also  p.  384. 

*  Wiv  her  man  off  on 't,  an'  iweca  bainis  down  wi*  t'  throat-sickness,  an*  on'y  a  silly  body 
hersel',  she 's  had  a  dowly  time  on 't/ 

*  Its  dou^y  deed  carryin'  on  wi*  sikan  a  lot  o'  feckless  folk.' 

*  Ay,  it's  bin  a  dowly  day,  this  yan:  but  we've  wan  thruff  it  wi'  t*  Loord's  help.' 
3.  *  Its  nobbut  dowly  weather:  it  owther  rawks  or  rains  ilka  deea.' 

*  On'y  a  dou^y  seed-time.     T'  land  '$  sae  doom*  t'  seead  weean't  hap.* 

Comp.  •  Now  es  the  wedir  bright  and  shynand, 

And  now  waxes  it  all  douiland.^     Pr.  o/Consc.  I442. 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  Coti.  MS.;  MS.  Harl.  reads  domland;  and  MS.  Lands,  gives 
the  word  droubelind*.     With  our   use   of  the  word    dowly  (cf.  Dan.  dirligt  veir,  bad 
weather)  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  reading  douUlandt  although 
the  question  is  suggested,  is  douUland  a  pcpl.,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  verb? 

Down,  V.  a.  To  fell,  as  a  tree ;  to  knock  down,  as  a  man,  or  an 
animal ;  to  level  or  pull  down,  as  a  wall  or  building. 

Bown-oome,  down-coming,  sb.  A  fall  in  respect  of  condition  or 
circumstances. 

*  She 's  had  a  sair  down-come,  she  hev.  Yance  she  war  ower-mich  set  oop  t*  mak'  hei 
ain  meat :  she  'II  mcbbc  be  matched  i*  como  by  't  noo.' 
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Comp.  *  "  Thou  maun  do  without  horse-fheet  ind  nircingle  now,  lad."  he  said ;  "  you 
and  nic  hatr  had  a  doum-<onu  alike."  '     Blaeh  Dwarf. 

Doivn-comer,  sb.  The  pipe  (of  iron  or  other  material)  which  re- 
ceives the  collected  eaves-drainage,  and  conveys  it  down  the  side  of  the 
house  to  the  ground. 

Down-dinner,  sb.  An  afternoon  meal,  intennediate  (as  usually 
understood)  between  dinner  and  lea,  but  in  which  the  beverage  tea 
forms  an  important  constituent. 

it  it  Karcely  potsible  to  doubt  that  thii  n  umply  a  connption  of  the  word  still  cvirent  in 
N.  W.  England  in  the  form  aoMdra-tt,  orndom,  omdoorns,  urtdrm.  See.  Profcsfor  W».r- 
uae  unhesitatingly  claims  ihts  word  u  coiuddeiit  with  the  S.  Jutl.  <mdtHt  mid-day  meal,  or, 
a»  it  ii  written  by  Kok,  undern.  By  the  latter  it  ii  detincd  as  middagt'maaltid,  mid-day 
mnJ-time.  dinner-time,  and  dcrired  directly  from  O.  N.  undorn.  In  a  pasuge  from  the 
Valuif'ii  four  divisions  of  the  day  are  named:  '  morgin,  miP/an-dag,  tmdom  ok  apftuii* 
morning,  mid-day,  undorn  and  evening.  In  strict  accordance  with  this  the  Finland  ondtm^ 
and  Sw.  D.  undurn,  undu/t,  imply  a  meal  taken  in  mld-aftenioon,  mid  afitnsmad.  In  the 
Kxx  district  ^S.  Jutl.),  where  undtrn  is  the  mid-day  meal,  or  dinner,  /or-umdem  and  f/itr* 
undern  express  respectively  the  meali  inicrmediate  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  dinner 
and  supper.  But  what  is  much  to  the  purpose,  in  considcriug  the  derivation  of  orndom,  or 
our  So'wn-dinner,  as  a  corruption  of  it,  is  this,— that  O.  N  undam  is  coincident  with 
u/tdom,  but  with  a  special  application  to  drinking.  Egitss.  Now  tlw  usual  equivalent  for 
Down-dliuier  at  present  current  in  some  parts  of  the  Dales  is  Drinking  or  Drinklnc- 
time.  Hall,  gives  'Drinking,  a  collation  between  dinner  and  supper :'  and  adds,  'that  the  term 
is  now  applied  to  a  refreshment  betwixt  meals  taken  by  fann-Ubourcrs;'  wliiic  dtmruirin* 
is  'afternoon  drinkings*  in  Derbyshire,  and  ramdtr  is  'forenoon  drinking'  accordmg  to 
Thorcsby,  and  '  afternoon*  according  to  Grose.  The  L**ds  Oh  also  gives  '  drinking'  in  both 
these  applications.  In  collating  these  words  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  escape  noticing  the 
connection  which  exists  between  the  term  omJfm.  aandom,  undem,  and  the  idea  of  drink- 
ing,  or  dritJting-timt ;  and  thus  one  is  almost  led  to  assume  that  the  Dales  term  for  the 
mid-aftemoon  meal — Drinking  or  Drinkings— can  be  nothing  else  virtually  than  a 
translation  of  the  O.  N.  andam.  The  form  of  the  word  Dovn-dinnor  is  probably  due 
to  a  confusion  or  misconception  about  the  word  of  which  its  prefix  is  a  remnant,  coupled 
with  the  conception  that  the  repast  meant  is  in  a  sense  subsidiary,  or.  at  least.  In  succession, 
to  dinner.  I  hare  somewhere  seen  a  hint  throwit  ont  that  ttie  first  syllable  of  Qondom 
may  be  due  to  Dan.  anden,  second,  the  next.  This,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question. 
Jam.  gives  a  long  discussion  about  the  word,  which  is  well  worth  corisideration.  In 
Chaucer,  umd*m,  undren,  imply  a  certain  hour  of  the  day ;  early  in  the  morning  at  pp. 
g8,  171  ;  and  pvossibly  a  titer  hour  at  p.  104. 

Down-gang,  sb.  A  palli,  or  any  similar  means  of  descent  from  a 
height,  such  as  the  cliffs  above  the  sea,  or  a  very  precipitous  moor-bank. 

Down-ligging,  sb.  A  lying-in  or  confinement.  See  Iiig,  G«t 
one's  bod.  Sickoning. 

Down-li^ging-tinie,  sb.  i.  Down-lying-time,  bed-time.  2.  The 
time  of  lying-in  or  child-birth. 

Down-pour,  sb.  A  very  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  drops  both  large  and 
very  thick.     Comp.  droppy  and  dogging. 
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Bpssen'd,  dosen'd,  dosand,  adj.  Of  persons ;  wrinkled  or  withered, 
shrunk,  effete,  feeble  in  mind  and  body,  shewing  the  effects  of  age.  Of 
things ;  (apples  or  other  fruits,  Ac.)  having  lost  all  firmness  and  round- 
ness, withered,  wrinkled.    See  Dwizsen'd. 

No  doubt  identical,  radically,  with  dased  or  dased.  Comp.  D.  Dial.  cUum,  to  be 
heavy,  listleu ;  dot*,  to  be  numb  in  sense  and  faculty ;  Dan.  dwe  (pcpl.  dmendt\  to  be 
dromy,  heavy  or  dull  with  sleep ;  S.  G.  d&st.  See.  HaU.  and  Jam.  give  the  vb.  dozen,  to 
stomber :  our  word  is  probably  only  the  pres .  pcpl.  of  this  vb.,  and  a  kind  of  inversion  of 
•cnse  or  idea  has  come  to  pass  with  it  In  Essex  and  other  parts  of  S.  England  a  pear 
or  other  like  fruit,  which  has  entered  upon  the  first  stage  of  decay  and  has  become 
q>ongy  and  tasteltts,  is  said  to  be  sleepy^  just  as  in  Denmark  ale  or  wine  that  has 
become  rapid  is  termed  dovtn  or  dovncvuU.  So  with  our  word  there  is  an  analogous 
truuitton  of  sense,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  rather  the  physical  than  the  psychical 
cofueqnebces  of  age. 

BoBzil.    Pr.  of  Droasel  or  DrasiL 

Braff,  sb.  i.  Dregs,  refuse,  especially  brewers'  refuse,  or  grains. 
3.  Mere  rubbish  or  dirt. 

0.  N.,  O.  Sw.  draf,  Ihre  conceives  the  primary  sense  to  be  dngs^  tees  of  wine  or  beer. 
The  secondary  sense  in  the  Northern  tongues,  as  in  our  dialect,  seems  to  have  found  its 
peculiar  application  in  denoting  what  was  intended  to  be  food  for  swine,  and  specially  what 
we  understand  by  the  word  grains.  Comp.  Sw.  D.  drav,  a  mixture  made  with  meal  for 
swine  or  fowls ;  N.  drav,  grains.  Comp.  also  A.  S.  drahht,  dregs,  lees ;  Germ.  triUnr, 
husks,  grains,  refuse.  Again  a  derivative  meaning,  and  we  have  the  sense  of  mere  rubbish ; 
*  the  ofiscouring  of  all  things.' 

1.  '  Looks  t'  ec !  thoo  gi'e  t*  best  o'  t'  draff  te  thae  tweea  gilts.  Deeant  'ee  mak'  spare 
on 't.' 

*  Ah 's  gannan  t'  brewer's  wi'  t'  draught,  fur  a  leead  o' draff,  an'  Ah  *\\  fetch  t'  toom  barr'ls 
akmg.' 

a.  *  She 's  nobbut  a  mean  'un.    She 's  bad  as  draff;'  utterly  worthless. 

Brape,  adj.  (pr.  dreeftp).  i.  Not  in  milk,  or  dry.  2.  Not  with  young 
at  the  usual  or  proper  time ;  of  cows  and  ewes :  often  used  in  application 
to  the  former  as  a  noun. 

Brock,  gives  Sax.  drtpen,  to  fail,  with  the  comment  *  having  failed  to  give  milk,'  as  illus- 
trative of  the  origin  of  this  word,  and  adds,  *  drape  sheep,  oves  rtjieuUe,  credo  ab  A.  S. 
drtEpe,  expulsio ;  draped,  abactus :  Skinner.'  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  rather  putting 
effect  in  the  place  of  cause.  The  probability  appears  to  be  that  drape,  and  drepd,  to 
speak  slowly,  and  with  effort — as  if  the  matter  to  be  spoken  came  forward  very  falteringly 
and  slowly — are  from  the  same  source,  and  that  probably  the  S.  G.  drypa,  to  pour  in  by 
drops,  O.  N.  driupa^  A.  S.  dnopan,  drypan,  Dan.  draabe,  supply  that  source.  Comp. 
£.  <frip,  to  come  in  very  small  quantities ;  and  the  word  dropmeU,  by  driblets,  or  portions, 
coming  in  drops.  The  idea  thus  suggested  tallies  exactly  with  the  marks  of  a  drape  cow. 
The  milk  comes  in  less  and  less  quantities,  until  at  last  there  is  '  such  a  drop'  only,  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  continue  to  milk  her;  and  strictly  expressive  of  this  condition  is  the 
word  drape.  It  was  then  natural  enough  that  the  word  should  be  applied  to  express  the 
condition  of  an  animal,  which  in  farmer's  phrase  was  '  nowther  in  milk  nor  in  calf,'  or  quite 
unproductive  at  the  proper  time. 

•  An'  nivvcr  a  dreeap  amang  'em  a'.'     Cleveland  Song  0/ Solomon,  iv.  3. 
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DrasU,  drossel,  sb.  (pr.  dozz'l  or  duzz'l).     A  slutlish  female. 

Uy  metath.  the  word  becomes  dorsel,  and  then,  by  the  tendency  of  the  dialect  to  ilur 
the  r.  douel  or  doizel.  Comp.  Sw.  D.  drotJa,  drodt,  a  lazy,  slovenly  female;  drotia,  to 
be  laiy  and  ilu^th  over  oitc'i  work.  Mr.  WctJgw.  collatet  Dan.  D.  draat^,  a  dull,  inac- 
tive pflcson.  and  suggests  a  possible  connection  with  Isl.  dragd  or  dragsU,  a  slut.  Rictse, 
howevrr,  quuics  O.  N.  drotia,  and  N.  S.  dryt^Jn,  drieuln,  to  be  dug^sb  or  Uzy  in  moving. 
Cunip.  alw  hi.  drug,  a  poor  jadc,  and  dmiU'brosi ;  both,  moreover,  applicable  to  persons. 

*  ••  A  dizen'd  doaii;"  a  Uwdry  slut.*     Wb.  Gl. 

Drate,  drite,  v.  n.  To  talk  slowly  or  hesitatingly,  to  drawl ;  to  speak 
thickly  and  indistinctly. 

Ilail.  gives  droot,  one  who  stutters,  and  drotynt,  to  speak  indistinctly,  to  stammer;  both 
from  Pr.  Pm.  The  derivation  of  the  word  can  hardly  be  doubtful.  It  is  a  derived  offshoot 
from  the  same  root  which  prodoces  the  verbs,  O.  N.,  O.  Sw.  draga,  A.  S.  dragon,  &c.;  and 
thougli  I  do  not  meet  with  any  derivatives  expressive  of  slow  or  drawn-out  speaking  (except 
F..  drawl),  yet  there  are  so  many  implying  slowness  and  halting  in  respect  of  this  or  that 
action,  that  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  had  not  some  of  the  family  come  to  be 
applied  as  the  present  word  is.  I  may  instance  O.  N.  drattr,  pfocrasti nation,  delay;  Sw.  D. 
draft,  iidvance  by  short  uncertain  steps;  dratta^  with  corrcsjwnding  meauLng,  &c.  Comp. 
drepe,  with  the  succession  of  ideas  which  it  illustrates. 

Draught,  sb.  A  team  of  horses  or  oxen,  together  with  that  which 
ihey  draw,  whether  cart,  waggon,  or  plough. 

*  T'  sun'eyor  w»nt«  i'  t*  draugbu  be  can  git  t'  mooni.  to  fcttl«  oop  t'  rooadi  about 
t'  new  brigg.* 

*  W,lly  Franks  's  gelten'  l'  Lan^lands  Farm  takkci).  an'  he 's  bomi  to  have  's  pleeafing- 
deca  t'  niooru.  He  reckoiu  he  'it  have  nuir  an  lunty  dravgbti  on.'  Sec  Plough Igg- 
day. 

Dream-holes,  sb.  The  slits  or  loopholes  in  church-towers,  stair- 
turrets,  &c..  to  admit  air  and  light. 

A.  S.  drtam,  i.  joy,  minh,  rejoicing  :    2.  what  causes  mirth ;  harmony,  melody,  song,  in. 
ftruments  uf  music.     From  thc^c  senses  the  usage  in  the  early  writers  passes  on  to  that  of 
luud  nuisc.      Ill  Uali  Mttd.  pit,  *  Ah  al  is  meidcncs  song  unlicli  ^eosc  wifS  eugles  imeaue, 
dream  ouer  al   he  dreamet  in  hcucnc,*  the    meaning   is   simply  harmony,  melody,  song. 
In  Ancr.  Riwi*,  p.  210,  *  t^e  prude  beot!  his  bemares,  drawcC>   wind  inward  of  worldlich 
hereword,  t  eft.  mid  idcl  le'pc,  puHcK  hit  atward.  ate  \k  benure  deS.  uorte  maiden  noise. — 
lud  drtam  to  schcauwen  hurc  horel,*  the  sense  is  a  loud  noise,  but  still  such  as  is  made  by 
an  instrument, — a  trumpet  namely.     In  Z^.  i.  4^,— 
'  )>a  he  mihie  ihere: 
|>c  bihalucs  were. 
mudicl  dom,  mnchel  dune : 
muchel  folkes  drtam,'—' 
the  word  is  simplj  clamour,  confused  noise  of  a  multitude.     And  so  again,  iii.  J20k  in  a 
spirited  description  of  a  battle  and  the  dreadful  din  and  tunmlt  of  it,  this  plirasc  occurs: — 
*  t^m  wcs  r>n  uolkc  :  drtam  was  among  the  folk  ; 

|4  eorSe  gun  to  duiiien.*     the  earth  began  to  din. 
The  application  of  the  word  tn  the  openings  in  church  •towers,  belfrtes,  Scc,  is  simple 
eni>u);h. 
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Dreaiifiome,  adj.    Dreary,  dismal,  lonely,  wearying. 

*  A  lang  dnaritome  road/    Wh.  GL 

Dree,  adj.    Tedious,  long-continued,  wearisome. 

See  Jam.  Tent,  drtugh^  slow,  laxy ;  Goth,  drig^  driugr,  long  drawn  out ;  O.  N.  dragr^ 
of  *  what  can  be  drawn  out ;'  S.  G.  drhja^  to  be  long  over  a  thing.  Ck>mp.  Sw.  dryg-miU 
&  long  mile ;  drygt  arbete^  a  wearisome  piece  of  work  ;  tn  dryg  bok,  a  heavy  book  ;  $c.  to 
read ;  Dan.  drmif  long-continued ;  <n  drmt  arbtitU,  a  tcdinui  piece  of  work ;  and  S.  Jutl. 
dr^,  which  has  not  only  the  signification  of  our  cbree  but  also  almost  the  same  sound. 

*  Ah 's  got  t"  leeas'  th«  coom ;  an'  a  desper't  dr«  job  it  be :  'biggest  pairt  on  *t  's  nobbut 
slecan  an'  popple,  or  owght' 

'  **  A  dm  floppy  rain ;"  a  rain  that  comes  only  a  little  at  t  time,  but  continues  without 
its  ever  becommg  quite  fair.'     Wb.  Gl. 

*  A  desper't  drtt  bit  o*  road,  yon,  for  seear.' 

*  "A  dry,  drtt  preachment;"  a  dull,  uninteresting,  tediously  spun  out  discourse.'  Wh.  GL 

Dree,  adj.    Sad,  doleful,  cheerless. 

The  sense  of  this  word  might  seem  to  be  a  secondary  meaning  of  the  last :  but  with  the 
old  Northumbrian  noun  drt,  sorrow,  misery,  suffering ; — 

*  Yhit  sal  thai  that  dai  dre  hafe :'  Pricke  0/  CotucUnce,  5373 ; 
and  the  vb.  dngbtt  drigb*,  to  suffer,  endure  pain  or  sonow, — 
'  For  thai  sal  haf  a  dai  thare 
Als  mykel  bitter  payn  or  mare, 
AIs  a  man  mught  thole  here  of  penaunce 
A  yhere,  and  fele  as  mykel  greraunce ; 
And  als  mykel  drighe  thar  fourty  days 
Als  fourty  yhere  here  ;* — 
both  of  which,  as  well  as  A.  S.  dreorig,  probably  depend  on  A.  S.  etreogan,  to  bear,  suffer ; 
it  springs  from  a  totally  different  root.     Comp.  the  phrase,  t^eab  ar^  aibolde:  he  dreed 
and  tholed ;  suffered  and  bore.  Lye. 

*  Ay ;  it 's  a  drM  life  to  live,  when  yan  's  parted  wiv  a'  yan's  frin's/ 

Dree,  v.  a.    To  deliver  slowly,  droningly,  tediously. 

Originating  probably  in  the  adj.  dree,  rather  than  otherwise. 
• "  He  drttd  a  lang  drone ;"  delivered  a  tedious  dissertation.'     Wh.  Gl. 
(As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  ordinary  sense  of  dree*  v.  a.,  to  endure,  to 
bear,  is  not  now  recognised  in  Clevel.) 

Dree,  v.  n.    To  endure,  to  last. 

Sec  Dree,  tedious,  and  Diith;  noting  the  extract  from  the  Towrul.  MyU.  The  vb. 
occurs  several  times  in  Gen.  and  Ex.  in  the  forms  drechen,  dregen. 

*  She 's  drftd  on  sae  lang,  mebbe  she  '11  win  thniff  it  now ;'  said  of  a  person  who  has  had 
a  l<»ig  illness. 

Cf.  *  Ther  was  never  a  freake  wone  foot  wolde  fle, 

But  still  in  stour  dyd  stand, 
•  Heawyng  on  yche  othar,  whyll  the  myght  dre 

WiUi  many  a  bal-ful  brande.'     Reliquts  Ancient  Poetry^  i.  13. 

Dreely,  adv.    Slowly,  tediously. 

*  He  talks  very  dreelyj 

X  2 
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Breesome,  adj.  Tedious,  wearisome ;  with  nothing  to  give  any  plea- 
sure, zest,  or  enjoyment. 

Brepe,  dreep,  v.  n.  i.  To  drip  or  drop  slowly  and  sparingly. 
3.  To  talk  slowly  and  haltingly,  to  drawL  Brock,  gives  the  form 
*  draup.' 

0.  N.  driopa,  O.  Sw.  drypa,  to  hll  by  drops.  Sec.     See  Dr*pe. 
t.  '  Gan  thee,  lass,  and  hing't  oot  t*  drtpe.' 

3.  *  Ay,  puir  au'd  chap,  he  gans  drnpin'  on,  bud  it 's  Tarrey  dree  discooru.' 

DresSr  v.  a.  (pr.  derse).  i.  To  set  in  order,  make  neat  and  orderly. 
a.  To  apply  any  matter  to  the  surface  or  outside  of  a  thing,  with  a  view 
to  improving  it  in  any  way.  3.  To  soil  or  make  dirty.  4.  To  beat, 
chastise,  thrash. 

1.  *  T  kirk*s  a'  i*  good  fettle,  an*  Ah's  dtnt  oop  Idrk-garth,  an*  nke,  back  end  o*  t' 
week ;'  in  anticipation  of  a  rural  dean't  visit. 

*  Wad  ye  like  t*  land  amang  thae  berry-trees  demd  ower  a  bit?*  the  soil  among  the 
gooseberry  bushes  lightly  dug  or  stirred. 

2.  '  Get  yon  heap  o'  soot  an*  soil  dtrstd  ower  the  grassin*,  John.* 

Drink-draught,  sb.  A  brewer's  dray  or  waggon,  with  the  horses 
drawing  it.     JVk.  GL 

Drink-driver,  sb.    The  driver  of  a  brewer's  waggon. 

Drinking-time,  sb.  The  time  of  the  afternoon  refreshment.  See 
Doi¥n-d3rinking. 

Drite.     See  Drate. 

Drite-poke,  sb.  A  drawler;  one  who  speaks  indistinctly  or  hesi- 
tatingly. 

I  only  notice  this  word  ftirther,  in  order  to  observe  that  it  presupposes  a  noon,  dWir, 
slow,  or  drawling  discourse,  which  nonn  does  not  remain  in  any  Glossary,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware. 

Drith,  sb.  (pr.  dreet).    Endurance,  lastingness,  substantiality. 

A  curious  and  expressive  word,  which  I  have  seen  printed  nowhere  save  in  Wh.  Ol.  It 
is  a  derivative  from  the  old  vb.  cfiv,  to  continue,  to  abide,  to  remain  in  being,  from  A.S. 
drtogan.     The  vb.  is  also  given  by  Ray — drt*,  perdurare.     See  Dree,  v.  n. 

*  Lovyd  he  my  Lord  in  will  and  thoght. 
That  his  servant  forgettes  noght. 

When  that  he  seys  tyme ; 
Welle  is  me  that  I  sballe  drt 
Tylle  1  have  sene  hym  with  myn  ec 

And  no  longer  hyne.'     TotmW.  My%t.  p.  156. 

The  sense  of  tbrt  in  this  passage,  which  is  part  of  the  expression  of  the  aged  Smeon's 
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feelings  on  bdng  told  by  an  angel  of  the  infant  Christ's  coming  to  the  Temple,  u  exactly 
coincident  with  that  of  our  word  in  the  example  giren  below. 

*  Ill-gotten  gear  carries  nae  dritb  iv  it.'     Wh.  Ql. 

Cf.  *  I  trust  yonr  grace  will  doe  me  noe  dmre 

for  spending  my  owne  trew  gottm  gnrt* 

Percy's  Folio  MS.  i.  p.  509. 

Droke,  sb.    Wild  oats,  or  so-called  darnel. 

The  name,  like  so  many  other  local  names  of  plants,  is  applied  loosely  or  indefinitely. 
Dr.  Prior  gires  '  Aromiu  sttrilis,  Avttia  fatua^  &c.,  as  among  the  plants  intended  to  be 
designated ;  Pr.  Pm.  '  Drawht^  wede.  Dravca ;'  Catb.  Ang.  '  Drake  or  damylle/  Ac- 
cording to  Forby,  t^awkg  or  drak*  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  is  the  common  darnel  grass, 
LoUxm  ptretmt ;  according  to  Gerarde  it  is  Bromus  sttrilis.  Comp.  Dut.  dravig,  Welsh 
dmpg,  Br.  c^ac^,  darnel,  cockle,  &c. 

Drop,  v.a,  i.  To  knock  down,  to  fell  with  a  blow.  2.  To  shoot 
a  bird,  on  the  wing  or  otherwise,  so  that  it  falls  immediately. 

Probably  a  direct  bequest  from  S.  G.  drapet  to  kill ;  drdp^  death*4troke ;  drypa,  to  smite ; 
and  allied  words.  Bosw.  refers  drtpt,  a  slaying,  a  violent  death,  as  occurring  in  A.  S. 
writers,  to  the  O.  N. 

Drop-dry,  adj.  Of  vessels,  Sec. ;  water-tight,  not  admitting  the 
passage  of  so  much  as  a  drop  of  water. 

IJroppy,  adj.  Wet,  rainy ;  a  weather  term,  used  when  the  rain-drops 
are  of  full  size,  and  fall  freely.    See  Deg  and  Down-pour. 

Hald.  gives  plvtre  as  one  of  the  significations  of  driupa  (perf.  btj!  dropid) :  driupr  $air, 
the  droppy  canopy,  is  an  epithet  for  the  sky ;  and  drupA^  in  Sw.  Dial.,  means  *  to  rain.' 

•  ••  A  vast  o'  rain  fa'n  lately.  Tommy."  "  Ay ;  its  bin  a  desper't  droppy  tahm  sen 
Mart'nmas." ' 

Droppyish,  adj.    A  diminutive  of  Droppy. 

Drought,  sb.  (pr.  drowt).  Dryness;  usually,  not  to  say  always,  with 
an  intensive  sense ;  continued  very  dry  weather.     See  Drouth. 

Pr.  Pm.  *  DrowUt  accitas,'  Rich.,  following  Tooke's  leading,  says  this  word  is  drtnttb 
or  Ay^^  really,  from  A.S.  drygan,  drugan,  and  ought  to  be  spelt— and  he  himself  spells 
it  accordingly — drougOt.  The  A.  S.  word  is  undoubtedly  drugalSt  or  drogedSt;  but  it  is 
idle  to  assume  thence  a  law  for  the  orthography,  and,  still  more,  for  the  sound  of  English 
words.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  drought  or  drouth  were  originally  rather  two  different 
words,  than  two  difTerent  forms  of  the  same  word ;  the  one  having  a  distinct  passive  sense 
(so  to  speak) — that  which  is  already  made  dry ;  the  other,  drouth,  an  almost  active  sense — 
^at  which  makes  dry.  And  it  is  noticeable  thit  Rich,  writes,  '  drought  is  that  which 
drieth,  the  3rd  p.  s.  &c.,'  adding,  the  moment  after,  *  WalUs  says,  dry^  siccus ;  drowtb, 
drougbtb,  dry'tb,  siccitas ;'  but  aecitas  is  that  whidi  is  already  made  dry.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  note,  that  in  both  the  passages  from  Chaucer  addu(^  by  Rich,  the  word  is  droughty  and 
has  distinctly  the  passive  meaning : 

*  When  that  April  with  his  shoures  sote 
The  drought*  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote  ;* 
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where  drought*  it  c«ruiaiy  not   in  agents  but  what  U  acted  on.     Cump.  the  roDowing 
extract  from  Spenser : — 

'  Let  streaming  floodi  their  hasty  coar»es  stay 
And  parching  drouth  dry  up  the  cryttatl  wellf ;' 
where  dn»ah  is  as  clearly  the  agent.  And  the  same  remark  applies,  with  more  or  lest 
exadnns,  to  nearly  every  instance  r>f  usage  given ;  while,  in  respect  of  the  eleven  instances 
of  the  word  occurring  in  the  English  Bible,  eight  of  them  bear  (he  passive  sense.  See  also 
the  instance  in  Jam.,  in  r.  Drouth.  1  may  add,  that  dry  occurs  iu  the  Ttnorutl.  Myst.  in 
the  sense  of  drought. 

Droughted,  To  bo,  v.  p.     To  be  troubled  or  oppressed  with  thirst. 

Droughty,  adj.  (pr.  drowty).  Very  dry  indeed;  used  as  a  weather 
term,  and  especially  as  descriptive  of  long-continued  vcr>'  dry  or  parch- 
ing weather. 

Drouk,  V.  a.     To  drench,  soak,  saturate  with  water. 

O.  N.  drtkija,  O.  Sw.  dratnkat  Sw.  drdnJ^a,  Dan.  drukne,  to  immerse,  to  drown ;  O.  Sw. 
drvnkna,  O.  N.  drukkna,  Sw.  D.  druftkan.  drdikja,  S.  Jutl.  drakne.  to  be  plunged  into 
water,  &c. 

'  I'm  doubtful  yon  lime  '■  aboot  wasted.     It  *s  sair  drxmVt  wiv  all  this  wet' 

Drouth,  sb.     Thirst,  drjncss  in  tliat  sense.     Sec  Drought. 
Drouthy,  adj.     Thirsty,  more  than  usually  so. 

•  Wecl,  Ah's  dcsper't  drootby,  Ah's  seear.  'Seenu  l'  me  there's  nac  alcck  i*  t'  watter ;'  il 
sccnu  as  if  water  had  no  power  to  quench  thint. 

Drucken,  adj.     Drunks  drunken. 

O.  N.,  O.  Sw.,  Sw.  D.,  S.  Juil.  druJkhm,  &c, 

Dubler,  dubbler,  sb.     A  deep  earthenware  dish  of  some  magnitude. 

Dr.  Rietz,  under  Dulard,  quotes  Welsh  dwbltr,  and  com[iarcs  O.  N  dallr.  I  do  not, 
however,  find  dtohUr  in  Pughc's  Welsh  Diciioiury.  Id  Pr.  Pm.  the  word  sunds  in  the 
forms  dobtltr,  dubUr. 

*  I  wisshed  fill  witterly 
That  disshes  and  douhitrt 
Bifore  this  iike  doctour 
Were  molten  lead  in  his  mawe.'    P.  Ploughm.  p.  351. 

Duffll,  sb.  A  kind  of  coarse  or  shaggy  woollen  cloth,  chiefly  manu- 
factured in  Yorkshire 

Dulbard,  dullard,  sb.     A  stupid  person,  a  blockhead,  one  of  slow 

or  deficient  comprehension. 

HalL  gives  dulhar  as  one  form  of  this  word,  and  adds,  that  '  d$db*rb*ad  it  also  used  in 
tlic  same  sense.*  I  look  upon  dulherd  or  duihard  as  most  probably  a  colloquial  contraction 
of  duJbtrbead.  Pr.  Pm,  gives  *  DuSard.  Durihuceiux,  agrtstts.'  Jam.  gives  O.  N.  did, 
fooliAhncu,  and  6fr/a,  to  evince  or  shew. — a  possible  but  not  probable  compound. 

Dump,  sb.     A  deep  hole  in  the  bed  of  a  river  or  pool  of  water. 

'  Idj  leadc  ham  into  so  drop  dung  i>  ha  dnincneO  (»erin.'  Seiiit  Mark.  p.  15.  tramUled 
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by  Ae  Editor — I  leftd  them  into  so  deep  (a)  dump  that  they  drown  therein.  Dung  or 
iKngtf  he  uys  in  the  Qt  to  5.  iV., '  by  letter  change  Dump,  a  deep  bole  in  vnUer  feigned  at 
Utui  ta  be  bottomless.  (Oroie.)  Germ.  Dumpfel,  a  deep  place  in  a  river  or  lake ;  a  deep 
pudtBe,  pool.  By  throwing  off  the  liquid,  A  Dub,  a  pool  of  water.  Kennct's  MS.  Cf. 
Low  O.  Dobhe: 

Dunderhead,  dundeimoU,  sb.    A  blockhead. 

Jam.  suggests  a  relationship  with  domiart^  bedundered;  and  a  comparison  with  Dan. 
dummerhoved:  side  by  side  with  which,  moreover,  Sw.  dumbufvud  may  be  placed,  Both 
these  words  trn^j  signify  duU-head  or  itt^id-bead;  *  nunukuU,'  in  short.  Perhaps,  how- 
erer,  we  may  suggest  a  different  origin  for  the  prefix  in  our  words,  and  one  that  presents 
an  analogy  to  the  words  tbiek-bead,  jolter-bead^  &c.,  which  are  used  in  the  same  sense.  In 
other  words,  dunder  may  really  imply  abnormal  or  excessive  bigness.  In  the  Sw.  Dial,  the 
prefixes  dunder^  dunner,  donnerj  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  application ;  and  we 
probably  have  another  corresponding  instance  of  usage  in  the  word  tbundering  as  frequently 
applied  colloquially ;  e.  g.  *  a  thundering  big  one,'  '  a  thundering  great  He,'  &c.  Wb.  Gl. 
gives  dudemoll,  which  must  surely  be  a  misprint 

Bnngeon,  sb.  In  the  phrase,  '  he  is  a  dungeon  of  wit/  Wh.  GL ; 
that  is,  a  person  of  great  natural  shrewdness  or  of  much  depth  of  under- 
standing. 

*  She  is  a  dungeon  at  breaking ;'  of  a  careless,  crockery-breaking  girl.  Communicated  by 
author  of  Wb.  GL 

Dungeonable,  adj.    Shrewd,  possessing  some  depth  of  thought. 
Dunty,  adj.     Stimted,  dwarfed,  stumpy. 

I  connect  this  with  dumpty,  dumpy^  dubby,  short,  stumpy.  Mr.  Wedgw.  says, '  from 
dabt  dub,  a  blow.'     Dint,  dunt,  in  like  way,  implies  a  blow. 

*  •'  X>wi/y-homed  kye ;"  short  or  stumpy-homed  cows.'     Wb.  GL 

Bwalm,  sb.  (pr.  dwawm  or  dwam).  A  swoon,  suspension  of  the 
senses. 

A  word  which  has  its  correlatives  in  all  the  languages  of  Gothic  origin.  Ihre,  quoting 
himself  from  Stiemhielm,  defines  dwala  as  a  kind  of  intermediate  state  between  life  and 
death,  such  as  flies  under  the  influence  of  cold,  and  swallows  lying  (as  supposed)  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water  during  the  winter  months,  experience.  They  are  said  *  ligga  i  dwala.' 
He  further  gives  dwalm,  in  exactly  our  sense,  as  occurring  '  apud  Willeramum  in  Cant.  Cant. 
p.  1^3.'  Comp.  M.  G  dwala,  a  fool ;  dwalmon,  to  be  out  of  one's  mind ;  A.  S.  dwelian, 
dwoHan^  to  be  mistaken ;  Dut.  dwtslen,  to  play  the  fool ;  dolma,  said  in  Smoland  of  one 
who  is  neither  wide  awake  nor  fast  asleep.  Comp.  also  O.  N.  and  O.  Sw.  dvali,  Sw.  dvala, 
Dan,  dvale,  Sw.  D.  dv'Olu;  O.  Germ,  twelan^  to  be  torpid ;  Germ,  tvalmt  a  swoon  or  trance. 

Dwalmish,  adj.  (pr.  dwammish).  Somewhat  faint,  or  as  if  likely  to 
swoon. 

I>wi]ie,  V.  n.  I.  To  pine  away,  waste,  become  attenuated;  of  a  per- 
son or  creature  under  the  influence  of  sickness,  &c.  2.  To  wither,  fade 
away ;  of  a  plant  or  flower. 

O.  N.  dvina;  Sw.  dvina;  A.  S.  dwinan.    Pr.  Pm.  *  Dwynyn  awey.     Evaneo^  evanesco.' 
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*  Tharfor  a  man  may  Itkend  be 
Til  a  flour,  that  a  fajre  to  k. 
Than  son  after  that  it  es  forth  broght, 
WeUces  and  Aeynn  til  it  be  noght/    Pr.  o/Conu.  704-707. 

'  He  dwitud  away  til  an  atomy.*     Wb.  Ol. 

Dwiny,  adj.    Puny,  weakly. 

Dwiny-voiced,  adj.    Weak-voiced,  speaking  in  only  feeble  tones. 

DwizBon'd,  adj.    Withered,  wrinkled,  shrunk.    See  BoBsen'd. 

Essentially  the  same  word  as  Dosaad  or  Dossen'd.    Ck>rop.  A.  S.  dwaSf  dwasnnt 
dutUKytt  dull,  dullness,  &c. 

2>wissen-£EU)ed,  adj.    Thin-faced,  with  a  shninken  countenance. 


E 

Bam*  sb.  An  uncle ;  a  familiar  friend,  a  neighbour,  intimate  acquaint- 
ance or  gossip. 

A. S.  ra'm,  an  uncle;  Germ,  ofrm,  obeim;  Dot.  oom;  Fris.  um.  Spelt  «m,  «fnc.  in 
Chaucer ;  «m,  mw.  in  Sir  Gam.  and  Gr,  Knigbt.    See  £m,  and  the  note  to  it,  in  Pr.  Pm. 

Earn,  v.  a.  (pr.  yearn).    To  curdle  milk  or  cause  it  to  coagulate. 

Jam.  takes  this  word  to  come  6rom  *  Oerm.  girimum,  Su  G.  rtfwui,  Belg.  rttwim,  A.  S. 
gerunnoHt  coagubre.  This  use  of  the  verb  is  retained  in  Scotl. :  when  milk  curdles,  we  say 
that  it  ritu.  But  as  the  A.  S.  verb  signifying  to  run  is  often  written  yman,  the  word  ttxm 
resembles  it  most  in  this  form.'  Cf.  lur,  buttermilk,  given  by  Hald.,  and  wtuch  must  be 
connected  with  earn. 

*  One  did  aske  her  (a  noted  witch)  advise  toucJiinge  one  of  her  kyne  whose  milk  did  tarn 
in  the  galling.'     ^ork  Castlt  Depositions,  p.  9,  note. 

*  This  informant  could  not  get  butter  when  she  chimed  nor  cheese  when  she  §am»d* 
lb.  p.  38. 

Earning,  sb.  (pr.  yearning).  Rennet,  the  substance  which  is  used  to 
turn  or  curdle  milk. 

*  Bishop  Kcnnett  notices  the  sense  of  font,  as  used  in  the  North,  which  is  given  also  by 
Brock,  and  Jam. ;  "  to  iam^  to  run  as  chees  doth.  Earning,  chees  rennet." '  Note  to 
*  Emyn,  as  horse/  Pr.  Pm. 

Ease,  V.  a.  To  splash  with  mud,  or  bemire.  Chiefly  used  in  the 
passive. 

Hall,  gives  *  easings,  dung,  ordure.'  I  find  no  other  provincial  word  connected  with  ours, 
which  is  due  to  O.  N.  «sms.  boggy  or  miry  soil. 

* "  You  hae  gotten  sair  tased;"  sadly  bemired.'     Wb.  Gl 
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Basement,  8b.   i.  Alleviation  of,  or  relief  from,  pain.    a.  Any  remedy 
or  application  which  produces  such  a  result. 

*  Nor  att  that  word  shee  layd  noe  more, 
bat  all  good  taatmantt  I  had  there.'    Percy's  Fol.  MS.  i.  p.  36a. 

JBaain'fl,  sb.  (Pr.  of  evesings).    The  eaves  of  a  house  or  other 
building. 

A.  8.  ^^tM,  eares  of  a  house;  (/Uin,  ^/wnattf  e^niaii^  to  cot  in  the  form  of  eares. 

'  Orcheyardes  and  erberes 
Eimtd  wel  clene.*    P.  Phtigbm.  p.  460. 
Blr.  Marsh's  note  to  this  ii '  tv*$id  should  mean  provided  with  eave-troughs;  perhaps, 
here,  sheltered  with  arbours,  roofs,  or  awnings.*     More  likely,  it  wonld  seem,  with  the 
eaves  (voper  neatly  or  *denely'  trimmed.    Comp.  also  O.  Dut.  oviu,  Fris.  ou,  eaTCs; 
O.  N.  tffi,  upt;  O.  Sw.  opt,  upM;  Sw.  D.  b6fi,  ofi,  ob;  D.  D.  aoi,  ovs. 

Baeter-shellB,  sb.    The  pinpatch  or  periwinkle.    See  Oovixu. 

These  articles  of  food  *  are  considered  to  be  in  season  from  Easter  to  Ascension  Day.' 
Wh.  01,    Hence,  the  name,  no  doubt. 

Een,  even,  sb.  i.  Evening,  a.  The  eve  or  vigil  of  any  feast  or 
saint's  day. 

A.S.  ttfm;  O.N.,  O.Sw.,  N.,  and  Sw.  D.  aftan;  Sw.  t^fion;  Dan.  afim;  O.Genn. 
dpaitd,  6b(mt;  Germ,  abmd, 

I.  '  To  moom  at ««» ;'  to  morrow  at  evening. 
J.  *  Kessenmas  ttn ;'  *  Mark's  fiwn,'  &c. 

Ben-holes,  sb.    The  sockets  of  the  eyes. 

Comp.  Dan.  wu-buU,  Germ,  ttugtn-hobl*, 

Sfter»  prep.    After. 

O.  N.  «/Kr.  jptfr;  Dan.  tfier;  Sw.  tfttr. 

*  E/fyr  his  lufe  me  bude  lang.'     R0I.  Pitas,  p.  84. 

Sffmoon,  eftnoon,  sb.    Afternoon. 

*  I  swere  you,  sir,  by  son  any  moyne, 
I  com  not  here  by  fore  gft  mm* 

Wheder  ye  be  leyfe  or  lothe.'     7omW.  Mytt.  p.  71. 

Egg,  v.  a.    To  incite,  urge  on,  provoke. 

O.N.  tggia,  to  incite  or  provoke;  Dan.  igge.  Comp.  Sw.  uppagga^  and  Dan.  D.  tgu. 
Hie  Dan.  use  of  the  word  is  exactly  equivalent  to  ours  ;  e.  g.  *  bmt  fantod  ai  tgg*  bam 
$aa  Umgt,  til  ban  tneUlig  bin  forbittret  paa  mandm:'  he  persisted  in  egging  him  until  ftt 
Ust  he  became  bitter  against  the  man.  Comp.  *  He  was  igging  the  other  nun  on  to 
fight' 

Bldin%  sb.  Fuel,  the  material  for  supporting  a  fire;  peat,  turf, 
wood,  &c. 

Sw.  ddnmg,  fuel,  horn  O.  N.  tUdr,  S.  O.  ind  Sw.  «/</,  Dan.  ild,  A.  S.  aid,  ftc.     It  may 
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probably  admit  of  a  question  whether  our  word  be  more  than  fimply  a  contraction  from 
a  Scand.  compound  such  as  Sw.  D.  eldtn/tnt.  with  ume  tcnie. 

'  We  arc  getting  in  our  winter  rldin.'      HTr.  Gt. 

The  word  often  occurs  in  the  forni  Flrfr-oldin,  with  one  of  thou  reiterations  of  name, 
due  to  di^erent  language-origins,  not  uncommon  in  our  tongce,  and  especially  in  names  of 
places. 

£Iler,  eller*tree»  sb.     The  alder  {Betula  ahtus). 

O.  N.  tlm,  olan,  iiln ;  S.  Q.  and  Sw.  al ;  Sw.  D.  ala-hdska,  alder-bushfts ;  Dan.  fiT.  W/,  Ma, 
etlitra ;  A.  S.  air,  air ,-  Germ.  tUer,  erU,  &c 


£Ul-wand,  sb. 
See  Yard-wand. 


A  name,  incorrectly   used,  for  the  yard-measure. 


Elmother,  sb.     A  stepmother. 

'E1-,  ell-,  cle-,  a:l-,  prefixed  to  words  denotes  other,  strange,  ftneign.  alius,  alicnns;  as 
Hiand,  foreign  land;  tlltnd^  foreign;  alfylc,  foreign  folk  or  people.'  Botw.  A.  S.  Diet. 
Hall,  givei  our  word,  and  Brock,  also,  vrith  the  spelling  gilmother;  and  it  occurs  in  Wb.  Gi, 
In  Pr.  Pm.  both  tl{d)fadyr  and  eldmodyr  or  elmoder  occur ;  and  el/adyr,  tldmodtr  iu 
Catb.  Ang.  I  think  Janiicson's  derivati<in  of  elmotbrr,  referred  to  in  the  Pr.  Pm.  note, 
from  A.  S.  ealdt-modtr,  avia.  is  mistaken.  There  is  no  sufficient  authority  for  the  asser- 
tion that  timother  *  must  hare  properly  denoted  a  grandmother,'  and  the  unvarying 
usage  of  the  North,  together  with  the  Pr.  Pm.  and  Cadt,  Ang.  words,  fairly  establish  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word,  which  as  denoting  firange  or  foreign  mother  is  sufficiently 
expressive. 

£lBiii,  sb.     A  shoemaker's  awl.     Comp.  Pricker. 
Jam.  quotes  Teut.  alsttu,  itseru,  to  which  may  be  added  Dut  ttu,  #/«. 

£nanthor8.     Sec  Ananthers. 

Sndeavour-for,  v.  a.  To  labour  or  work,  as  one  does  for  one's 
wages  or  living. 

Endeavouring,  adj.     Industrious,  laborious,  careful. 

'  lie  '%  a  sliddy  endhrutrtn'  chap,  but  he's  hard  set  t'  nuk'  a  living,' 

£ndlang,  adv.  Along  or  forwards  in  the  direction  or  to  the  extent 
of  the  length  of  an  object  or  person. 

Comp.  Dan,  D.  «ndtlang\.  along,  or  along  the  side  of,  a  thing:—'  A  vil  Itanxt  m  grab 
ngeiangs  /  raating :'  I  )hall  dig  a  gutter  all  along  the  side  of  the  piemisci.  Molb.  refcn 
to  the  meaning,  '  without  inteimiision/  given  for  our  word  in  the  Hallamsbirt  Gi.,  and 
conceives  it  to  be  mistaken.  Hall,  gives  the  form  tfuUand*,  with  the  explanation  'along, 
straight  forwards ;'  Or.  GI.  gives  *  along,  directly  forward ;'  and  Wh.  Gi.  '  as  long  as  from 
end  to  etid.*  which  is  perhaps  both  short,  and  aside  of.  the  full  meaning.  The  cxam[>le  in 
the  01.  last  named  is,  *  1  tummel'd  rndlimg :  1  fell  down  my  whole  length.'  I  beherOt 
however,  our  dettnttion  ti  nearer  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  Danish  lexico- 
grapher's criticism  to  be  a  just  one.  The  word  occurs  in  both  roK^iW.  Mytt.  and  Pr,  of 
OoMftifntt.     In  the  former  the  pusage  mot  thus  : — 
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'  Beiute,  benste,  be  us  emang. 
And  save  alle  that  I  m  here  in  this  thrang, 
He  save  yon  and  me  orerthwart  and  tmSang 
That  hang  on  a  tre.'     (p.  85.) 
Here  mtdiang  h  joined  with  ovtrthwart  in  tuch  a  way  as  to  make  its  meaning  abun- 
Justly  evideot  as  a  meaning  of  direction,  not  of  continuousness ;  although  in  the  Glossary 
the  wnd  is  explained  u  '  rontinuously'  as  well  as  'straightforwardly.'     It  is  the  same 
idiiHn  again,  ni  Hampole : — 

*  Ffor  the  devels  sal,  ay,  on  >am  gang 
To  and  fra.  orerthewrt  and  tndlan^    (8581) ; 
which  is  rightly  explained  *  from  head  to  tail,'  A.  S.  anSar^t  and  Germ.  tnAtmg  being  both 
quoted ;  to  which  may  be  added  Sw.  ttdangs^  Dut.  onlang. 

Endways,  adv.  (pr.  endus).  In  a  state  of  progression,  whether  as 
regards  motion,  or  approach  towards  completion :  often  occurring  in  the 
form  Even  endways. 

*  Weel  I  Ah 's  getting  tnd^ys  wt  't  noo ;  bud  its  bin  a  parlous  lasty  job.' 

*  They  spent  all  they  had  nwn  tndwayt,'     Wh,  Gl. 

Snengh,  adv.  (more  guttural  in  soimd  than  as  if  spelt  enew). 
I.  Enough,  sufficient.  2.  Sufficiently  cooked,  enough  done;  of  any 
article  of  food. 

Mr.  Can*  qpealcs  of  «miv,  tnow^  as  *  applied  to  numbers,  not  to  quantity,'  illustrating  the 
statement  with  the  example,  '  I  hare  cake  mif^  an'  apples  tiuw:    He  then  adds  that  *  Pitr* 
PlombmoH  is  the  only  writer  I  have  observed  who  applies  this  word  to  quantity,  as 
'*  Alle  the  people  had  pardon  ynoiv."  ' 

Out  of  countless  instances  to  the  contrary  I  give  two  from  one  book  only  ;— 

*  Then  notes  noble  in-no^ 

Are  herde  in  wod  so  wlonk.'    Sir  Gaw.  and  Or.  Kn.  I.  514.  • 

*  Wyth  dayntes  nwe  in-nowe,*    Ih,  1.  140X. 

In  fact  there  is  no  definite  rule  which,  in  old  writers,  marks  off  tntw  from  tnougby  and  in 
Clerel.  *  there 's  eneugh,'  or  *  there 's  mair  an  eneugh'  is  said  alike  of  cake  and  of  apples. 
Marsh,  L*eture»t  i  Ser.  p.  49a,  quotes  Gil  (who  published  in  1619),  as  remarking  that, 
*  in  the  common  dialect,  enough  wai  often  pronounced  muff",  instead  of  with  the  guttural ;' 
so  that  really  etuw,  or  rather  our  Sneiigh.  is  the  true  representative  of  the  one  original 
sound  of  the  word.  Cf.  the  forms  anog,  ynog,  ynug,  as  well  as  *  grene  ollues  hog^  wi'S't^g', 
the  last  rhyming  with  ynog',  from  C?<n.  atui  Ex. ;  and   inoub,  utouz,  from  P.  Ploughm. 

(i.£.r.  5.)p.8i. 

Enow,  adv.    For  the  present,  presently,  by  and  by.    See  Inoo. 

*  This  seems  to  be  a  contraction  of  evm  or  «'fn  now*  Cr.  Ol,  That  is  possible ;  as  also 
that  it  is  the  Clevel.  equivalent  or  analogue  of  Dan.  i-tt-nu^  directly,  pr«ently. 

*  "  Do  you  want  anything  else,  Henry  ? "     "  Ncea :  that 's  all  mow** ' 

*  Gan  thee,  honey,  an'  tell  'im  Ah  'II  be  on  inoo;'  I  '11  be  with  him  presently. 

Entertain,  v.  a.  To  occupy  the  attention  of  an  auditory,  by  preach- 
ing or  serious  speaking,  quite  as  much  as  in  any  other  way. 

*  Ah  wur  at  D —  church  last  cen  an'  Ah 's  seear  Ah  wur  weel  murtaimd* 

Y  2 
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Entry,  sb.    The  space  just  within  the  principal  entrance  to  a  house, 
of  whatever  dimensions. 

Ept,  eptiflh,  adj.    i.  Ready,  handy;  both  in  an  active  sense,    a.  Neat 
in  execution,  as  a  skilful  workman  is ;  nice,  accurate. 

Simi^y  another  fonn  of  E.  apt. 

'  He 's  tptiMb  at  his  book-lcar.'     Wh.  <?/. 

Esh,  sb.    The  ash  (Fraxmut  excelsior), 
o.  N.  Mh;  a<».  &c. 

Sak,  ex.    Forms  of  the  vb.  ABk  or  Ax. 

BstringUiyer,  sb.    A  manufacturer  of  string,  ropes,  ftc.    '  A  term 
which  occurs  in  a  local  document  of  the  fifteenth  century.'    Wh.  Gl. 

StUe,  V.  a.  (sometimes  pr.  airtle).    To  aim  at,  intend,  attempt 

O.  N.,  O.  Sw.  ada,  to  think,  to  propoie  or  purpose. 

'  **  What  arc  they  til  airtling  at  ?"  what  is  their  aim  or  pnrposeT*     Wb.  Oi. 

*  Now  if  a  kyng  of  a  riche  krogryke 
pat  had  a  doghter  .  .  . 

pe  whilk  he  Inred  sperially 

And  tghiHd  to  mak  hit  qwene  of  wonhipe.*    Pr.  ^  CbMC.  5780. 

*  The  whilk  he  tghtdd  to  coronn  qwene.'    lb.  5800. 

■  This  word  is  sometinies  written  atd$d^  tytald,  aghtM'    IB,  Oloi$. 
The  Scand.  use  is  precisely  analogous. 

Even^  V.  a.    To  compare,  to  liken. 

*  What  schulde  ^  mone  ^  compas  dym, 
8c  to  fvm  wyth  ^t  wo^ly  ly}t 

pat  schyn^  vpon  >e  bnju}  brym?'   S.  Bng»  AUit.  Pomm,  A.  1071. 

Bren-down,  adj.    Down-right,  direct,  perpendicular. 

In  the  description  gireo  in  Sir  Qmo.  and  th*  Or.  KnigU  of  breaking  a  deer,  the  author 

«y».— 

*  So  ryde  Hy  of  by  resoun  bi  |>e  ryne  bone), 
EvmdtH  to  )»e  hanndie,  )>at  henged  alle  samen, 
&  heuen  hit  rp  al  hole,  and  hwen  hit  of  ^e.' 

The  editor's  questioning  note  on  ntntUn  is  '  ercnly(?),  perpendicularly  (?).'     It  is  pro- 
bably only  our  present  word  as  anciently  sounded. 

Even-endways,  adv.    Uninterruptedly,  straight  on  from  end  to  end. 
See  Endwayv. 

Erery-like,  adv.    From  time  to  time,  now  and  then. 

Hall,  gives  this  word,  and  I  find  it  in  Wh.  Ol.     Hampole  also  uses  it :— >*  A  dameselle 
wyse  and  wele  taghte  M  mene  callcs  Oclosye,  )>at  es  ay  wakyie  and  bcsy  nmylyk$  wde  for 
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to  do.  nil  kepe  ^  oiloge.'  Comp.  *  They  kept  playing  the  moiic  timy-Uki*  Wb.  Oi. 
CC  *  Me  leiS  upon  aocrcn,  |«t  nuricb  trust  haaeiS  on  olde  cwene  to  ueden  hire  eazen  :* 
men  uy  of  andioreues  that  ereiy  most  (almost  erery  one)  has  an  old  qnean  to  feed  her 
ears.    Aner.  RopU,  p.  88. 

(jEvcr/y,  with  nearly  the  same  signification,  dren  by  Jam.,  is  no  doubt  the  same  word, 
bnt  oars  retains  the  older  form,  and  may  be  coUated  with  A.  S.  tmlic,  only,  that  is,  oruMkt : 
*imy4ik*  bdng  thus  serenl-Uke.) 

Bzpeoty  V.  a.    To  suppose,  assume,  take  for  granted. 

Bye,  sb.  (pr.  ee  in  i  and  2).  i.  An  eye  (pi.  Sen  or  Eyen).  2.  A 
spout;  perluips,  more  properly,  the  orifice  or  aperture  of  the  spout. 
3.  An  open  hole,  as  a  pit  mouth,  ftc.  4.  A  way  or  passage  through, 
a  clear  road.  5.  The  bud  or  sprout — more  accurately,  the  site  of  the 
bud  or  sprout — upon  a  potato,  scion,  or  plant  more  generally. 

0.  N.  io^a;  S.  G.  oga;  Dan.  mu  (pL  mun  or  miu) ;  A.  S.  tdgo^  &c.  *  Metaphorice  de- 
notat  foramen,*  obserres  Ihre :  as,  hio  kweniUnn  HI  augaiu :  he  cut  through  the  millstone  to 
Ac  Tcry  eye ;  and  Molb.  remarks  that  the  Dan.  word  is  used  for  anything  which  has  any 
fcsemblance,  more  or  less,  to  an  eye ;  as  the  eyes  (buds)  on  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  from  whic^ 
shoots,  blossoms,  ftc.,  issue,  the  eye  of  a  mill,  or  in  the  upper  millstone  through  which  the 
oom  fklls  to  be  ground,  &c. 

1.  '  He  gtoores  wir  a  pair  o*  good  ttn.'     Wh.  Gl. 

3.  '  T  meeal  fit 's  ower  het  fn  t'  mill-4»/ 

4.  *  **  A  dear  ty*;**  a  clear  road  or  passage,  eg.  to  a  counter-side  in  a  shop.'    Wh.  Ol. 

*  **  Go  in  when  there 's  a  clear  tye;*'  no  crowd  in  the  way,  to  interfere  with  free  passage 
■ad  diqntch  of  biuiness.'     Ih. 

Cf.  '  Sire,  )>nt  ich  pleide,  olSer  spec  ine  diirche :  eode  oSe  pleouwe  ine  churcheie  :*  sir, 
I  played  or  spoke  thus  in  the  church ;  went  to  the  play  in  the  eburcb-€yt ;  1.  e.  church- 
yard; (?)the  open  space  in  which  the  church  stands.    Aner,  RiwU,  p.  318. 


Fadge,  sb.  i.  A  bundle,  a  burden  in  which  thickness  predominates 
over  length,     a.     One  that  is  short  and  thick  in  person, 

Wedgw.  connects  '/odW,  corpulent,  unwieldy,  and  Sc.  fodgd,  plump,  fleshy,'  with  W» 
to  flag  or  become  flaccid.  Jam.  nfcTsfodgel  (without  apparent  ground)  to  Teut.  voedsd, 
food,  and  also  g^ves  fadgt,  i.  a  bundle  of  sticks;  a.  a  lusty  and  clumsy  woman,  referring 
the  fonner  to  Svr./agga^  onerare.  1  would  rather  refer  sb.  F«dce  to  W.  ffagod  (Gamett 
refers  it  to  Welsh ,^^u^,  a  bundle) ;  and  vb.  fadge  to  the  same  source  zijidgt^fidgtt.  Hall. 
gires  jig^  which  is  probably  the  more  ancient  form  of  Jidgt,  and  Wedgw.  quotes  Swiss 
JiggMt  to  rub,  shore,  or  move  to  and  fro,  to  fidget,  connecting  it  with  Sc.fikt,  and  there- 
fore with  our  flok  and  Cumb.  /tei.  Still  there  may  be  a  connection  with  the  Old  D.  and 
Dan.  D.  fagt^  quoted  by  both  Molb.  and  Kok,  which  implies  the  ideas  of  haste  and  resV 
Icsmess  both,  as  in  the  instance,  dt  ere  fage  til  at  bevise  ondt,  which  might  be  constmed 
*  they  are  fidgetty,  or  they  fadge,  to  devise  mischief/  Again,  in  det/ager  «',  there's  no  hurry 
about  it,  there  is  a  very  near  approach  to  the  second  meaning  of  our  verb.  As  to  sb.  Fadtfttt 
the  idea  of  a  short,  thick  bundle  or  fagot  easily  passes  on  to  that  of  a  short,  squat  person ; 
at,  hideed,  is  the  case  with  the  word  In/ndle  itself  in  the  West-Midland  district. 
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Fadge,  v.  n.  i.  To  move  along  or  about  with  Bhort,  irre^ar  steps, 
as  a  corpulent  person  does.  a.  To  move  about  irregularly,  as  a  fussy 
person  does.     See  sh.  Fadge. 

Fadgy,  adj.     Corpulent,  unwieldy,  stumpy  in  person. 

Faff,  fuflE;  V.  a.  and  n.  To  blow  in  pufTs,  as  when  a  person  blows 
chaff  away  from  com  held  in  his  hands,  or  the  >vind  when  it  causes  brief 
puiTs  of  smoke  to  retiu*n  down  the  chimney. 

Apparently  only  another  fonn  oipuff.  Jam,  quote*  Oerm.  pfuffkn  (not  in  Hitp.)  tn  the 
samr  sense ;  iitd  ccrt^iinty,  in  this  district,  Wedgwood's  remark  that  *  the  sound  of  blowing 
u  very  generaUy  represented  by  the  sylUMe  pu^  usually  with  a  terminal  consonant,'  might 
be  very  well  applied  with  the  substitution  of  the  inibal  sound  of/ or  ^for  that  of  ^. 

FafiB.e,  v.  n.  To  play  or  flap  idly  or  genlJy,  as  a  sail  when  there  is 
not  wind  enough  to  fiU  it,  or  a  loose  gannent,  &c.,  just  stirred  by  a 
momentary  breath  of  air.     See  Faff. 

Faffle,  sb.     A  wavering  or  intermittent  blowing  of  a  light  wind. 

*  The  boat  will  not  tail  without  a  regular  breez«;  there  is  only  a  puff  and  a  ftM»J 
Wh,  01. 

Fail,  V.  n.  To  grow  weaker  and  fall  off  in  general  health  and  ap- 
pearance ;  to  shew  evident  signs  of  bodily  decay. 

*  T*  au'd  man 's  not  lang  for  this  world  :  he  *i  uit/aiUd  of  late.' 

*  He 's  a  /oiling  man,  and  haa  been  for  lang.' 

Fail  off,  V.  n.     To  shew  signs  of  approaching  dissolution;  e,g.  in- 
creasing debility,  loss  of  flesh,  diminished  energies,  &c. 
'  He  'iftultd  q^f  dcfpcr't  sharp  sen  last  back-end.' 

Fain,  adj.     i.  Very  willing,  ready,  fully  disposed,     a.  Glad,  rejoiced. 

A.  S./tSftH,/agn,  S.  G.  /agtm,  joyful,  glad,  with  a  willing  heart :  O.  N.  ftgrnn.  Comp. 
S,  O. /a jwi,  to  be  glad,  joyful,  fain ;  Sw./agma;  Sw.D./agrta;  O.U.  fagmai  A.S,  fag- 
mofi.     Pr.  Pm. '  Faynt.    Libttu.' 

'  Apon  land  here  anone  that  we  mtn^fayn  I  wold.'     Toumtl.  My%i.  p.  54. 
I.  *  Weel,  Ah  'sfain  for  my  dinner,  aoy  wayi.* 
3.  *  T  lahtle  Ud  'tfmn  to  gan.' 

'  "  I  hope  it  will  be  fine  to-morrow."  **  Ay,  there 's  many  'U  be/im  if  it  ho'da  lair  ower 
t*  moom."  * 

Cf.  •  Cristene  men  ogen  ben  vo/agen 

So  fuelles  am  qoan  he  it  sen  dagen, 

tUn  nun  hem  telleth  sotSe  tale 

Wid  londes  speche  and  wordes  smale, 

Of  blesses  dune,  of  sorwes  dale.'     Story  of  Otn.  and  Ek.  I.  15. 

Wrdgw.  derives  the  word  in  tense  1.  dilTcrently,  but  I  ihhik  inconsistently  with  old  usage- 
Ci,  *f^  of  H  felawschnpc,'  P.  Phugbin.  {E,  E.  T.  S.)  p.  34. 
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Fair,  adv.  (used  intensitively).    Altogether,  utterly,  entirely. 

*  Ah  nirrer  iced  likan  a  lahtle  cat  for  Ukin|[ :  its/tur  wild.* 

There  it  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  sense  and  application  between  this  word  and  the 
Dan.  D.  adj.  and  adr.  /«r,  /«rv,  quoted  by  Molb.  and  explained  as  meaning  '  greatly,  in 
a  high  degree,  remarkably ;'  e.  g.  bun  var  fart  n^kit:  she  was  extremely  pretty.  The 
same  word  is  used  in  Jntluid  to  intensify  a  negation,  ikkt  far  signifying  '  not  at  all,'  *  never 
a  bit.' 

Fair,  fiiir-np,  v.  n.  To  become  fair  weather  again ;  to  leave  off  rain- 
ing, and  grow  clear  or  bright. 

* "  Weel,  it  *s  been  a  sharpish  downfall  while  it  lasted ;  but  Ah  thinks  iu  boun  t'/ocr 
now."     "  Ay,  its  \ikt  fairing  oop.'* ' 

Fairiflh,  adj.  Passable,  pretty  good ;  often  used  intensitively,  or  with 
a  species  of  irony. 

*  Fairisb  ofif  for  brau  ;*  tolerably  weU<to-do. 

*  Thee'd  her  a  fatrtMb  crop,  bairn,  gin  t'  swedes  wnr  as  rank  at  t'  fooal-foot.* 

*  Hk** fairisb  on  for  bairns:  he  *s  getten  three  mair  wiv  his  new  wife.* 

Fairlings,  adv.    Fairly. 

Corop.  Koatllngs,  Hardlinss.  Nearlincs,  Sec. 

*  Ah  'sfairlings  bet  wiv  it.' 

Fair  to  see.    Easy  to  be  seen  or  perceived. 

'  T'  rooad  'tfatr  to  st** 

Cf.  ■  a/atr<  path ;'  *  a  well/offv  patb.*    Percy's  Folio  MS.  i.  488. 

*  Its  yzTTy  fair  to  sm  whilk  on  'em  is  biggest  favourite.* 

Fairy-butter,  sb.  A  species  of  fungus  (TrenuUa  arborea  and  albida) 
found  growing  on  dead  wood,  and  even  yet  believed  by  many  to  be  the 
produce  of  the  fairies'  dairy. 

A  well  or  spring  in  Baysdale  is  mentioned  as  the  site  of  butter-washing  by  the  fairies,  and 
Egton  Grange  has  (as  alleged)  been  fiunous  within  the  memory  of  living  persons  for  the 
nocturnal  proceedings  of  the  said  elves ;  one  of  their  pranks  being  to  fling  their  butter  so  as 
to  make  it  adhere  to  the  gates  and  doors  of  the  premises. 

Fall,  V.  n.  I.  To  happen,  to  betide.  2.  Of  lime;  to  become  fine 
and  powdery,  in  consequence  of  having  been  slaked. 

Fall  away,  v.  n.  To  waste  in  corporal  substance ;  to  grow  thin,  or 
become  attenuated. 

Comp.  Sw.  D.falla  iv^falla  samrmm,  to  become  lean  or  thin. 

*  Ah  thinks  Ah  nivver  seen  a  man  sae  6iiled  afore ;  he  'sfa'n  awa*  to  nowght.' 

Fall  in,  v.  n.    To  meet  with,  light  upon,  prove  successful  in  a  quest. 

*  "  I  hear  your  brother's /a'n  in  weel."     "  Ay,  he 's  getten  all  he  wanted,  an'  mair.*'  * 

*  He  '11  be  yamm  by  neeghl,  if  in  case  he/o's  weel  in  at  Stowsley.* 
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Fand,  fund,  pret.  of  Find. 

Comp.  O.  N.^;&uta,  im^./tuin;  O.Sw. ^Miia, /an, 
Din. /tndr,  /andt,  8cc, 


Sw.  D.  finna,  farm ;  Jinn,  fan,  A:c. 


Fantickles,  farentickles,  farnticles,  sb.    Freckles  on  the  skin. 

The  first  of  these  fornii  is  simply  the  shorter  or  clipped  Pr .  of  the  second  and  third,  ind 
these  ate  cloidy  connected  (the  r  being  transposed)  with  O.  S.frthna,  S.  G./rekna,frakmn, 
freckles;  O.N.  Jrekknoltr,  S.  G.  /rtknot,  freckled;  Sw.  fraJm*,  fraknig :  D»n.  frtgn*, 
Jrtgmtd^  See. ;  the  tenuiiutioo  being  a  diminutive  of  tiok,  a  ouik  nude  with  a  pcficil  ur 
other  means ;  a  word  in  frequent  use  both  as  rb.  and  ib.  in  QevcL 

Far,  adj.     Further,  more  remote  or  distant. 

S.  G.  £Hr,  ^iirri,  adv. ;  O.  fi.Jirr,/ar;  A.  S.  fnr,  fa;  J!m ;  Dan.  j^«n»,  adj.  tad  adv. ; 
O.  D.jfor,  adj. ;  Sw.fifrrem,  adj. 

*  T  /or  side  o'  yon  field.' 

*  Si  thee  I  Von 's  a  hare  liggtn' :  o'  yon  far  land  or  a*,  anenst  t'  gateslcead.' 

Cf.  *  |»u  steorest  te  sea  stream  ■^  hit  flcdrn  nc  raotjSr  t-an  Jni  markedeit.'  S.  Marh.  p.  10. 
Note  abo  that  O.  Sm.^amur.j^dmust;  O.  ti.Jirri,Jirttr,  are  adj.  althoogh  the  positive  in 
cither  case  is  an  adv. 

Farantly,  adj.       i.    Decent,   weU-bchavcd,   respectable.      2.    Neat, 

orderly,  with  regularity. 

This  word  occurs  as  an  adv.  in  E.  Eng.  AUit,  Poems,  C,  435  :— 

*  FararuUly  on  a  feldc  he  (Jonas)  fcttclc)  hym  to  bide, 
For  to  wayte  on  t>at  won  what  schuldc  woit>e  after,* 

The  more  usual  form  of  the  adj.  is  farrand,  faruid,  or  fkrrant.  Both  Lnds  and 
Wh.  Gl.*  however,  give  the  word  at  above. — '  ■  famntly  body,'  *  famntly  folks.'  The 
adi./ar<M(/<  is  met  with  several  times,  in  much  the  same  senses  as  belong  to  oar  word,  in 
E.  Eng.  AHit.  Potmi : — 

*  Lest  les  thou  Icve  ray  ule/aratuU :'  (A.  1.  864) ; 

*  If  )>ay  wer/arandt  and  fre  and  fayre  to  behold  ;*  (B.  607} ; 

'  pe  solace  of  |>e  solempnct6  in  ^at  ule  dured 
Of  t>at/arfl«t/*  fesi,  lyl  faylcd  the  sun  ;*  (76.  1757) : 

and  the  same  escpression,  fnrandg  fest,  is  found  again  in  Sir  Gtao.  and  Gr.  Kn.  !n  refe- 
rence to  the  origm  of  this  word.  Jam.  says,  *  1  have  sometimes  thought  that  we  might  trace 
this  term  to  S.  G.  and  Ul./ara,  experiri ;  as  Isl.  im/  orlbtin  farxn  signifies  experienced  in 
speaking ;  lag-faren,  skilled  in  law.'  Ferg..  however,  is  rather  inclined  to  refer  it  simply 
to  O.'S.  /arandi,  a  traveller;  one  who  has  seen  the  world,  and,  therefore,  presumably, 
knows  how  to  behave ;  has  learnt  to  be  polite,  well-conducted,  decent-mannered,  and  to 
forth.  Morris,  Gl.  to  E.  Eng.  AUit.  Poems,  simply  quotes  Gad.  farranttL,  stout,  brave, 
which  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  neither  of  the  Scand.  timgucs  or  dialects 
teem  to  assume  any  sense  for/ora,  or  any  derivative  from  that  word,  very  nearlv  approach- 
ing, or  even  suggesting  ihat  of  our  fftrftatly  or  Jamieton's  farrand.  Ai  for  the  word 
farand  or  fiarrand,  as  occurring  in  our  au*d-fuT&nd  and  $c.  /air-/arand,  /out-famm, 
tttU-farnnd,  &c.,  1  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  distinct  from  farrantlj  ot  fjarrantt  in  the 
tente  decent,  orderly,  well-behaved.     I  take  it  simply  to  be  the  obsolete  form  of  the  pcp(. 
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•of  to  fan,  to  behave  or  conduct  oneself,  to  seem  or  appear.  See  Fare.  It  may  be  ob- 
terrtd  that  Jamieson's  explanation  of  *  the  maist  sanely  farrand  personage/  Doug.  Virgil., 
as  '  one  appearing  as  the  most  seemly  personage,'  is  more  than  open  to  question  ;  as  will  be 
leen  by  a  reference  to  the  passages  quoted  above.  And  the  same  renurk  applies  with  more 
than  equal  force  to  his  interpretation  of/arand,  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Barbour:  — 
*  Tharfor  thai  went  till  Abyrdeyue, 

Quhar  Nele  the  Bruyss  come,  and  the  Queyn, 

And  other  ladyis  fayr  and /oram/. 

Ilkane  for  luff  off  thair  husband ;' — 
the  interpretation  in  question  being  *  they  fared  from  home' — travelled  forth — 'animated 
by  love  to  their  husbands.'   *  Fayr  and  farand,'  */arande  and  fayre  to  behold/  seems  simply 
to  have  been  a  sort  of '  household  word'  to  express  fair  seemliness  of  person  and  array. 

Far  away,  adv.    In  a  great  degree,  beyond  comparison. 

•  Far  away  the  best/ 

Fare,  v.  n.  i.  To  go,  to  proceed.  2.  To  approach,  draw  on,  or 
near.  3.  To  get  on,  or  succeed.  4.  To  behave  or  conduct  oneself. 
5.  To  seem  or  appear. 

0.  N.  and  S.  G.fara,  Sw./ara,  Dan. /or#,  A.  S./aran^  to  go,  proceed,  make  a  journey. 
Ihre  farther  gives,  '  agere,  agendi  modum  sequi,'  as  a  secondary  sense  of  the  O.  Sw.  fara^ 
and  quotes  a  vb. /ara  (with  its  cognates,  A\./areH^  Isl./ora),  *to  acquire,  experience; 
whence,  erfara,/dr/ara.  Sec.  Comp.  Dan.  erfaren^  possessing  experience.  Rietz  charac- 
terises Sw.  D.yora,  as  possessing  many  of  the  qualities  of  an  auxiliary  vb,,  and  some  of  the 
instances  adduced  by  him  are  such  as  to  present  a  strong  analogy  to  the  applications  of  our 
own  vb. :  e.  g.fara  Jiiies,  to  begin  to  proceed,  literally ;  with  which  comp.  our  *  he  fares  te 
gan  slowly/  Indeed  this  very  idiom  also  occurs: — as  fara  gd;  also /ora  laup,  to  fare  to 
run,  &c.  In  Finland,  he  adds,/flra  is  used  somewhat  in  the  way  of  an  expletive  (utan  syn- 
nerligt  bemiirkeise),  but  certainly  so  as  to  present  a  significant  likeness  to  our  own  usage, 
especially  in  that  sense  which  led  Jam.  to  explain  the  word  as  meaning  *  to  seem/  and 
farand  as  '  seeming,  having  the  appearance :'  thus  ban  far  a  dejer :  he  fares  to  be  dying ; 
be  far  S  val  ilakt:  that  fares  to  be  all  wrong.  Further,  the  word,  with  a  particle  joined, 
seems  to  take  the  sense  of  to  proceed  to  (an  action  or  endeavour,  namely),  besides  other 
various  {sdr  skilla)  usages  not  easily  classified. 

1.  *  An*  seea  he/ar«^  away.' 

•  )>taaefare  forth/   E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems,  B.  929. 

2.  '  T*  coo  fares  a  cawvin.' 

3.  *  He  fares  nobbut  ill,  atwixt  his  wife  an'  's  maaster/ 

Comp.       '  jTc  rauen  raykej  hym  forth  Jiat  reckcs  ful  lyttel 

How  alle  fodej /ar*,  cUe3  he  fynde  mete/  E.  Eng.  Atlit.  Poems,  B.464. 

4.  *  He  fares  like  a  feeal ;  an'  a  feeal  he  be.' 

Comp.      '  My  frendcj,  your /ar«  is  to  strange.'     lb.  861. 

5.  •  Yon  chap /ar(5  fond.  Ah  think.' 

Fare,  sb.  That  which  happens  or  proceeds ;  chance,  or  lot. 

*  Wcel,  Ah  mun  tak'  my  fare.' 

'  fTeele  folke  ware  thi  frendes  bare  bou  fcrde  froo. 
And  for  to  frayste  of  thi /are  J>c  to|»cr  ware  faync.'    Rel.  Pieces,  p.  91. 
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Far-end.  A  point  near  the  close  of  a  matter  or  action.  Of  per- 
petual occurrence  in  the  form  at  the  far  end,  and  as  varied  in  applica- 
tion as  frequent. 

'  Ay.  he 's  despcr't  ill :  he  'U  be  aboot  i'/ar  ttml.  Ah  lay  ;*  At  the  end  of  hit  life ;  likely 
to  die. 

•  ••  AlmoU  done  your  U>fc,  Willy  ?"     "  Aye.  Ah  's  aboot  t'/ar  tend  o'  't."  * 

•  "  They  say  he  i  got  ihmflf  all  hi$  money  ?"     "  Whyih.  Ah  'i  doubtful  he  'i  nighhand 

FarlieSf  sb.  i.  Something  strange,  unusual,  or  wonderful.  2,  Pecu- 
liarities of  conduct  or  character;  thence,  failings,  foibles,  weaknesses,  or 
faulls. 

K.S.  farlice^  farlic,  sudden,  onforcseen.  startling,  frighlful ;  ^.Q.  farligt  pcriculosns ; 
O.  "S.farUgr,  id. ;  ferlegr,  moostroiu,  honiblc.  Sw  D./arhga  and  Dan.  D.  (}uti.)/aHfg 
are  uted  principuilly  a»  augmentative*,  exactly  in  the  jame  scnici  and  appjicatiom  ai  our 
pftrloiu.  Old  Dan./>ir/i]  comes  nearer  to  our  present  word,  lignifying  laddcn.  unfore- 
feren.  Farliea  tnorc  widom  occun  with  us  in  the  first  sense,  in  which  there  is  a  marked 
deviation  from  archaic  usage. 

'  If  he  \nn  tufdiede,  it  et  na/fWy.*     Pr.  o/Cofiu.  3955. 
'  Fur  \>ct  Aftrly  bifd  |»at  fcic  folk  scjcn.'    E.  Eng.  Atlit.  Poims,  B.  1529. 
'  Mo/trlygt  on  H>  fotde  haii  fallen  here  oft 
pen  in  any  o^r  J>at  I  wot.'     Sir  Gaw.  and  Gr.  Kn.  33. 
Betides  iiutances  of  this  kind,  which  are  innumcrable./rr/y  sometimes  teems  to  stand  in 
ictiTe  s««e,  u  in  the  following  passage  from  R.  Eng.  Allit.  Pomtf,  A.  1084  :— 
'  1  stod  It  stylle  as  dascd  quayle 
fot  ferly  of  )>at  frencli  (?freM:h)  figure.' 
Our  present  usage  ts  seen  in  the  example  from  If^.  01. :  "*  A  <pyer  oat  of  other  folks 
/ariigs;"  a  censorious  pertun.' 

Famtioled,  adj.     Freckled. 

Parrish-on,  adj.  Pretty  well  advanced;  of  people  in  years,  or  at 
their  cups,  &c. 

Far-side.  The  off  or  right-hand  side  in  riding  or  driving ;  the  other 
being  the  N'ar-side. 

Comp.  Sw.  ti.J)am*r  ocb  niimmrr;  bUger  ocb  vtntttr,  om/iinpoMda  drngart;  right  and 
left,  of  draught-animals  vhen  yoked  ;  Dan.  D.^ermaitt :  jUnrur  in  SaeUaud.  In  the  Dan. 
provinces  narmani  answers  lojitrmant,  as  narmtr  lo^armtr.  Sec  Ricts,  and  M(^b.  Dtauk 
Did.  L*M. 

Faah,  v.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  occasion  trouble  or  inconvenience,  to 
worry  or  annoy.     2.  To  take  trouble,  or  put  oneself  to  inconvenience. 

Jam.  concludes  that  *  we  hare  borrowed  this  word  immediately  from  the  Fr. ;  and  there 
is  no  evidence,  as  far  as  he  hat  observed,  that  it  is  more  ancient  than  the  reign  of  Mary.' 
Stin,  there  it  '  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  origin;iIlv  Gothic ;  S.  Q./aa  being  sometimes  ui«d 
with  Ibe  passive  termination,  as  ban  ei  iir  gnd  nf  /nnt  vid :  n{  a  passionate  man  whom  il  ll 
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nol  pnidcnt  lo  mcrddlc  (or  fash)  with.*  The  '  borrowing  from  the  Fr.'  may  perhaps  seem 
questionable  to  any  one  who  considers  the  currency  of  the  word  over  aU  N.  KngUnd. 
though  the  derivation  finm  a  Gothic  source  will  not.  Cxrr  quotes  an  expreuioo  from 
Archbp.  Spottiiwoode,  *  to  put  one  in  great  ftuhcree,'  Corap.  with  this  Dan.  D.j^t§tsere, 
bothering  over  small  matters,  a  word  which  Molb.  looks  upon  as  allied  with  Sw.jf<rjjk, 
Juaa^  to  gire  oneself  unprofitiiblc  or  useless  trouble  ;  fiaska,  tarde  circuracursare  et  parum 
proficere :  alleging  also  E.  Jmas,  The  Sw.  D.  has  both  ^dt  and  fjas,  as  well  as  the  Tb. 
^<uk,  the  ad'y  jQoitvff,  ^osku,  Ac.,  all  bearing  in  their  significance  more  or  less  likeness  lo 
fosh.  It  may  be  observed  that  Wcdgw.  quotes  Jiitiseri,  Jttis,  Jiiixka^  &c.  in  connection 
wiih /its*,  while  Rietz.  with  some  hesitation,  collates  them  with  the  Sw.  adj./uj,  hasty,  pre- 
cipitate. To  me,  however,  Dan.  D./tust,  to  seek  with  trouble,  lo  toil  and  trouble  oneself 
after  a  thing,  presents  a  still  closer  analogy. 

•  Nivrer  heed,  lad  !     Dccan't  \hce /asb  thecsel'  aboat  it.' 

Foah,  sb.     Trouble,  bother^  inconvenience,  annoyance. 

Fashous,    adj.      Troublesome,    annoying,   vexatious.      Comp.    Fr. 

'  K/tuhom  sort  of  body ;'  '  z/atbous  job.'     Wh.  Gl. 
Fast,  adj.     At  a  standstill,  unable  to  proceed. 

'  *•  Why,  you  don't  get  on  with  that  job.  Henry."     "  Ncea ;  Ah '«  about /as/  wi  *t'* ' 

•  Fau  for  want  of  materials  ;*  the  miller,  /au  for  lack  of  water ;  the  sower,  for  waat  of 
seed;  the  workman,  with  bad  or  unmanageable  material ;  and  so  on. 

Fasten  out,  v.  a.  To  turn  the  Moor-sheep  to  the  moor  for  the 
season,  excluding  them  for  good  from  the  enclosed  land. 

The  phrase  is  often  used  figuratively ;  e.  g.  of  a  peison  whose  opportunities  for  further 
action  in  any  special  direction  are  summarily  cut  off,  or  who  has  been  desired  lo  abstain 
from  further  visits  to  any  given  house  :  that,—'  So-and-So  's  getten  hisseJ*  fassmtd  oot,  noo, 
hooirrer.' 

Father,  V.  a.  i.  To  impute,  to  ascribe  to  or  charge  with,  2.  Of 
a  child,  and  in  a  reflective  sense ;  to  suggest  its  own  origin  by  a  strong 
personal  resemblance  to  its  father. 

Comp.  O.  }i.frdra,  patrem  tndicarc.  pronuntiare. 

I.  *  Ay,  't  wur  a  mean  act:  but  he /ath*rtd  it  mainly  on  *s  wahfe ;'  his  wife  insti* 
gated  it 

•  Has'n't  "ee  beared  at  Mally  Fawcetl  lays  her  baim  ou  Tommy  Stone'us?*  imputes  it 
to  him.     *  Ay,  an'  she'll  get  h/aibtrtd  on  him  at  Gisbur'h,  Ah  lay  ;'  alHliated  lo  him. 

J.  '  Wecl,  t*  labile  'n  faalhwri  hissclf  anyways.  There's  nac  need  l'  ex  wheeas  baim 
he  be.' 

Fat-raacal,  sb.  A  kind  of  rich  tea-cake  compounded  with  butter  or 
cream  (or  both],  and  with  currants  intermingled  besides. 

Faugh,  V.  a.  (pr.  fawO-     To  fallow. 

Faugh,  faughing,  sb.  Fallow  land;  the  portion  of  a  farm  which 
lies  uncropped  although  duly  tilled. 

E./a^/oiv,  with  the  same  sense  as  uur  Fftu^h,  is  ordinarily  reTcnred  to  A,  S./<a/o./ira/s»#. 
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p;ilc  reddish  or  yellowish,  dun.  Tallow ;  from  the  ordinary  colour  of  the  Kiil  in  land  turned 
wcr  by  the  plough,  and  iiiffcrcd  to  dry  and  become  paler  in  colour  by  exposure  to  the  *un 
and  air.  Whether  such  reference  is  well-grnunded  may  be  open  to  question.  If  it  be.  the 
Dan.  D.  wi>rd/a//#,/«//f,/tx/d^,  or/algf,  must  hare  been  borrowed  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  JiitUnders,  as  was  certainly  the  case  with  other  words  of  decided  A.  S.  derivation 
as  opposed  to  Scatid.  Bui  many  distinguished  writers  (sec  Kok,  pp.  7,  8,  and  note,  p.  aa) 
would  opp«.»»c  this  view  wiih  great  energy,  and  rioi  without  rcasun ;  and  it  is  certainly  more 
than  possible  that  prov.  Diu./aUt./<tIU,  and  h. /allow  are  cither  coordinate,  01  the  latter 
derived  from  the  former.      But  further,  Molb.  contend*,  that  the  true  foim  of  the  word  ii 

/tf/jT',  and  noXfalHe  (whence /«//«>.  adducing  the  A.  S.  word  fmlga,  a  harrow,  and  N.  Sax. 

/algttt,  a  field  once  ploughed  and  left  to  mellow,  as  corroborative  of  his  view;  and  if  so, 
in  the  g  of  the  word  in  question  we  probably  have  the  origin  of  the  gb  in  our  word — -/aight 

f^'gh:  ihe  /  being  dropped  as  in  Cau'f.  our  pronunciAtiou  of  calf.  I  should  therefore  look 
upon  Faugh  (Sc. /aucb)  as  radically  the  tanie  word  as  E./ailw.  Cf.  Pr.  Pm.  FnJwt ;  and 
O.  E.  ioruM  with  Dan   xorgt. 

FaJtoring-iron,  sh.  (pr.  faughtering-iron).  The  instramenl  used  for 
separating  the  awns  from  the  grains  of  barley ;  in  form  a  square 
iron  frame  with  cross-bars  set  lattice-wise,  and  a  long  vertical  shaft  or 
handle. 

•  To  Falter:  to  thrash  harlcy,  in  the  chaff»  in  order  to  breik  off  the  awni.*  Marshall's 
Rur.  Econ.  p.  ,^18.  See  Hall.  also.  Probably  an  arbitrary  application  of  the  standard 
word,  conttccted  with  the  interrupted  or  up-and>down  motion  of  the  instrument  when  ill 
use.     See  Falter  in  Wedgw. ;  Faltryn,  ccspilo,  Pr.  Pm. 

Fault,  V.  a.  To  blame,  or  lay  the  blame  on ;  to  chaise  with  an 
ofTencc  or  fault. 

Feared,  To  be,  vh.     To  be  afraid,  in  dread  or  apprehension. 

•  I  am  (uDt/erd  that  we  get  blame.'     Townei.  Mys/.  p.  1 1. 

*  We  atrt/ford  of  yonder  fowte:  »o  fcircly  he  farclh.' 

Percy'i  Folio  MS.  i.  230. 
The  vb.  is  used  also  iniperKKuny : — 

'  for  all  the  words  he  tpake  in  thai  time, 
nothing  il/mrrc/lhc  Knight  Sir  Grime.'     Ih.  378. 
'  Ah  'y/rartd  its  te  nae  youK*  i^xae). 


Fearful,  adv. 
tative. 


Very,  exceedingly;    constantly  used  as  an  augmcn- 


Comp.  the  use  of  Dan.  D.  farlig,  JliI.  farUg,  Sw.  D.  /arliga, — all  meaning,  literally, 
ftarfml.  EnfaUt  god  dreng :  a  fcarfiil  good  lad  ;  fallt  ril,  fearful  rich  ;  both  given  by  Kok. 
The  Dan.  uwge  tometinict  makes  the  wcrd  an  ad) ,  as  rn  fnrlig  bob,  a  fearful  heap  (of 
money,  namclyt :  m/aaU  Imal  ijarlig  iarl)  for  a  aittr :  a  fearful  chap  for  the  altar — mear>- 
tng  «a  cacellcut  priest ;  farliga^n ;  vack^  :  fearful  ^oc  m  sniali ;  pretty.  Ihre  also  obMrvcs 
on  this  UK  of  the  wotii/arlig. 

Fearsome,  adj.     A\\'ful.  frig:hiful. 

Foather-falleDf  adj.    Crest-fallen,  dispirited,  subdued  in  demeanour. 
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Feather-fowl,  sb.  (pr.  feaiher-fewl).     Birds,  *  fowl  of  the  air. 


Rjctz  %\\ci  fjdrfogjeJ,  Jjddtrhbna,  u  the  provinciil  name  of  the  wood-grnuK  or  Caper- 
cailzte.  Our  word  is  simply  a  Northern  form  of  *  feathered  fowl.*  Comp.  the  form  Jcwle^ 
R«l.  Piecti,  p.  7y. 

Peatly,  adv.     Neatly,  dexterously,  properly. 

*  He  \»t  fitly  in  face  fettled  all  erea  '    E.  Eng.  AUit.  Poems,  B.  585. 

'  Fetly  hym  kiwcd.'     Sir  Gate,  and  Or.  Kn.  1758. 
From  •  O.  Fr.  faict,  Fr.  fait,  a  deed,  a   feat.'   Gl.  to  E.  Eng.  AUil.  Poems      The  pror. 
Dan.  feit^  neat,  pretty,  handsome,  niay  be  put  side  by  side  with  S.  G.  fait,  ready,  handy, 
of  which  Ihre  says  he  cannot  affirm  that  it  it  not  borrowed  from  Fr.  fait.     Comp.  also 
Sw.  D.  fatter  (same  sense),  which  takes  the  fonn/art  in  the  ncut.  and  fern.  (Rict/.)- 

Feck,  sb.     i,  ActKity,  ability,  might.     2.  Number,  quantity,  mass. 

Jani.  regards  this  word  as  '  of  very  uncertain  origin.'  As  implying  quantity  or  5pace. 
*  It  correspoiidi  to  A.  S.  faec,  space,  interval,  distance;  Genii./ac2)#/i,  tu  divide  into  cquaJ 
spaces;  faeb^  one  of  these  spaces,'  As  meaning  '  the  greatest  part,*  '  it  seems  to  have  more 
analogy  to  K,S.  feob.  Tent,  veegb,  opes.*  As  implying  *  of  ralue,'  or  '  deser\'ing  consi- 
deration,' '  it  probably  claims  a  diiferent  origin,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  Fr.  bomme  tie  peu 
iTtfftct,  a  weak  and  witless  fellow.'  1  would  rather  regard  it  as  formed  upon  the  model  of 
E.  sb.  migbt  and  its  analogues  in  the  Northern  tongues ;  O.  N.  wi(f,  tnakt;  Sw.  md,  magt ; 
Dan.  man,  magt;  Germ,  mag  {mo^en)  macbt ;  A.S.  mag,  taibt; — l)ic  imperf.  of  the  vb. 
being,  in  every  case,  the  intermediate  step.  So  O.  N./d  (imp./wrir)  ;  S.  G./d,_/£i, /«*,/«*  ; 
Dan./aa*,^*;  Sw.  D  fii,jikk.  Sec,  fully  supply  both  the  form  and  the  sense  of  our  Feok. 
As  to  the  Utter  point.  Molbcch's  remark  on  Dan.  faM—x  remark  more  or  less  applicable 
also  in  the  case  of  the  other  Scand.  tongues  and  dialects — is  tliat  it  generally  assumes  the 
meanings  '  to  own,"  '  possess,*  •  enjoy,'  '  feel  and  suffer.'  besides  several  others  more  or  less 
corresponding  with  '  to  suit  (be  suitable  to),'  '  to  retain,'  '  to  receive,*  '  to  acquire,'  '  to 
ejirn  or  become  entitled  to;'  and  in  the  various  instances  of  usage  we  meet  perpetually  with 
cases  in  which  ability,  power  10  make,  to  obtain,  to  keep,  is  the  prominent  idea.  Like  cases 
of  the  formation  of  a  sb.  from  the  imp,  of  the  vb.,  and  with  perfectly  analngnus  transitions 
of  sense,  arc  by  no  means  rare.  It  is  at  least  open  to  surmise,  that  the  Jutl.  word^We, 
%  purse,  a  pouch,  may  be  of  similar  origin. 

Feckless,  adj.     Feeble,  weak,  incapable  of  helping  oneself  or  others. 

Feed,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  fatten ;  as  a  l>east  or  pig.  2.  To  become 
fat :  of  an  animal  or  a  person. 

Comp.  Dan.T^iir,  to  fatten,  make  fat,  the  vb.  /orf*  signifying  '  to  give  food  to,  or  feed;' 
\%  also  do  O.  N.  fizda.  S.  G.  /«to,  Ac.  The  Dan.  idiom  af  ftde  kreature,  sviin,  gas.  Ike, 
corresponds  precltelv  with  our  own.  and  the  passive  form  yields  our  second  signification:-^ 
Enbver,  wm  til  selv  fedes  af  den  Jioft.  ban  burdt  fnde  ug  vogle:  every  one  who  desires 
to  become  fat  through  the  fiock.  must  needs  feed  and  tend  it.  Soe  also  Sw.  D.  fejta,  to 
become  fat ;  O,  fi.ftita,  to  make  fat. 

Feft,  V.  a.     To  secure  to  any  one  in  a  formal  or  legal  manner. 

'  O.  N.  fe,  A.  S.  feob,  &c.,  cattle,  riches,  money,  adopted  into  the  Romance  tongues, 
became  prov. /ru,jieu,  fr.fief.  Latinized,  it  became y>Mrfii"i.  signifying  the  property  in  land 
distributed  by  the  Conqueror  to  his  companions  in  arms,  as  a  reward  for  their  past  services 
and  s  pledge  for  their  rendering  the  like  in  future.     Mcnce  the  term  /#r.  in  Knglish  law.  for 
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the  entire  estate  in  land ;  /toffvtent,  from  the  Yt  Jitfftr,  to  coiivcy  the  fief,  or  ftt.  to  a  new 
owner.'  Wcdgw.  The  ejtiitence  of  our  word  it  a  curious  instance  of  the  originatiou  of  a 
new  term  by  a  ilight  corruption. 

'  Ht/tjitd  hU  wife  on  so  much  a  year/     Ht.  <?/. 

*  AUe  |>ii  Riche  Retenaancc*  ^at  Regneden  with  Fall 
Wroren  bede  to  \>t  Bniyt-4le'  on  Bo  two  Yt  lydcs. 
Sir  Simonyc  is  nf-sent*  to  atteale  )>e  Chartres, 

pat  Fals  o^ur  Fauuel*  by  eny  fyn  beoldeii. 

And  Feffe  Nfccde  )>er-with'  In  Mariage  for  etiere.* 

Skeat's  P.  Plongbm.  p.  Iq. 

Feftment,  sb.  Property  legaUy  secured;  an  endowment,  or  enfeofmenl. 

Pr,  Pm.  *  FtftnuHt.     Feofamcntutn.' 

•  Now  Simoiiyc  and  Siuylf  tiondcb  fwr^  boJ»e, 
Vn-(oldyng  ^  FeffkiruKt  )>at  Falsues  made.' 

Skeat's  P.  Pioughm.  p.  ao. 

Peg,  sb.     I.  A  dead  grass-Stem.     2.  Anything  without  worth  or  value. 

Wedgw.  connect)  ftg  with/oj',  defining  it  as  *  grau  not  eaten  down  in  the  lunmier.  that 
grows  in  tufts  over  the  winter.'  With  us  the  two  words  are,  in  usage,  verjr  distnict :  Tof 
denoting  the  fre^b,  bright  grccti  growth  of  grass  (not  possessing,  however,  any  correspond- 
ing amount  of  nutriment)  which  springs  in  the  meadows  after  the  severance  of  the  hay- 
crop.  Fecf.  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  Westmoreland  rough  dead  gras«.  and  here,  as  used 
with  the  indef.  article,  a  stn^e  dead  grau-steni.  Wcdgw.  collates /o^a^tMni,  winter  pasture 
in  the  forests,  and  adds,  '  perhaps  from  Jag,  to  flag  or  wither.'  In  E.  Eng.  Altit.  Pofmt, 
B.  1683,  it  is  said  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  that 

*  He  fares  forth  00  alle  hmK,/oggt  wat}  hii  inete;' 
bat,  u  the  next  tine  rant, 

'  &  etc  ay  (hay)  as  a  horce  when  erbes  were  fallen.' 
probably /o^g**  does  not  mean  dry  natural  herbage.  The  Gl..  however,  gives  '  fogge,  ilry 
grass.  W.  y^;'  and  it  may  be  observed  that  Oamett,  Euayt,  165,  quotes  W.  jSc^  » 
the  more  than  probable  '  Celtic  origin*  of /o^  (which  he  makes  equivalent  to  •  Yorkshire 
tddish,  tc,  mots').  In  this  case,  the  assignment  of  one  distinct  sense  to  fog,  and  another 
to  /*g,  must  be  looked  on  as  arbitrary- :  at  the  same  time,  it  is  far  from  unparalleled,  or 
even  nnusna  ;  similar  cases  being  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our  own  dialed. 

Fele,  V.  a.  (pr.  feeaJ).     To  hide  or  conceal. 

O.  N.  yWd.  to  hide,  cover,  conceal ;  Sw.  /ela :  N.,  Dan.,  O.  D..  and  D.  D.,JiaIt ;  Sw.  D. 
J§ala,£*ta;  A.S,/ioUtH,/nlban.  Both  Rietz  and  Kok  look  on  the  word ,/U!s— the  equira* 
lent  of  E.  fait*,  falithood — as  derived  from  the  imperf.  of  the  O.  N.  vb.  (Sec  Rietc  tn  v. 
PaU;  Kojc.  p.  177).  Comp.  Dan.  uicfiisle  sig.  to  hide  oneself,  with  otin  in  the  uunple. 
Comp.  also.  Dm  bitttr  bfdst  torn  utv  bar  JSalet:  the  hidcr  is  the  best  finder ;  Dri  komnur 
up  i  /«.  som  tr  JiaUi  i  snte .-  what's  hid  in  the  snow.  '11  turn  up  in  the  Thow.  Note  also, 
prov.  Dzn.Ji^tfuiag,  hid-beard  ;  Angl.  blind  man's  buff;  Dan.  biindrbuk. 
'  Gan  an'  get  thee/<//.  bairn ;'  go  and  gel  hid. 

*  He  yooied  (tised)  lo/tli  his  hammer,  an'  sike  as  that,  iv  a  hole  i'  t*  sleean  wtU.' 
*  My  counsellars  so  wyse  of  larc. 
Help  to  comforthe  mc  of  care. 

No  wyl  from  me  yc  fdt.'     Toumtl.  3fy*i.  67. 
Rifti  ooMirfcfi  the  word  to  be  allied  to  Lai.  vtlart,  u-fvUrt,  &c 
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Pell,  V.  a.  To  knock  down  or  prostrate ;  used  both  literally  and 
figuratively  of  men,  animals,  &c. 

O.  fi./tila,  to  prostrate,  knock  down,  cut  down  ;  S.  G.  ftella;  Sw.  JiUla;  Sw,  D,  Jalla, 
to  fell  timber ;  Din. /aide.  Sec. 

'  Hc/eli'ii  him  at  he  wad  an  ox  ;'  of  z  man  who  had  knocked  another  down. 
'  Hc/eird  em,  stoups,  raili.  and  a'.' 

*  '*  FtUed  wir  his  ailment ;"  prostrate  with  sickness.'     Wb.  Gl. 

Fell,  sb.  A  skin  of  an  animal  with  the  hair  on  it,  an  undressed 
hide. 

O.S./itl./eilar;  the  former  only  in  coinpoiition.  Hald.  Sw./U/;  Qoth.^/i;  Germ. 
fill :  A.  S.  /ell ;  Dutch  vet.  Dan.  pets.  Sw.  /Wi.  A.  S.  pylca.  pyUe,  as  well  as  Lat.  pellet, 
arc  probably  doc  to  the  same  root  as  our  Fell.  In  O.  H.  it  seems  often  to  have  meant  fur 
or  drcsscd  skins.     Thus  in  Goto,  and  Gr.  Kn., 

'  a  niery  niantytc  mete  to  Jw  crt'e 
I'at  wit^ /urred  ful  fync  with /elley.'  (1 756.) 
And  '  a  manlyle  fiyrefiirrtd  wyih-iniie  with/rf/cj  of  the  besl.*  lb,  (8S0.) 

In  otbet  caies  it  is  apj^ied  to  the  human  skin,  as  in  HampoU,  Totontl  Mytt.,  Sec,  U 
*  He  thalle  be  fon  in  Galale 
In  fleshc  awii /elie.' 

FeU,  sb.  A  hill,  bleak,  barren,  and  lengthened  in  ouitinc;  a  long 
moorland  summit. 

O.  N. /nW;  S.  G.  j^rt// (dicituT  proprie  dc  Jugo  montium,  atque  in  specie  illorum,  qui 
hodic  Norwegian)  a  Sueci&  dislerminaiit.   Ihre) ;  Vni.J)eId,  8cc. 

Fell,  adj.  i.  Eager,  keen,  energetic,  striving,  vehement  in  exertion. 
2.  Of  tlie  ploughshare  and  coulter,  when  the  former  is  set  so  as  to  enter 
the  earth  too  deeply,  the  latter  so  as  to  *  take  too  much  land.' 

Wedgw.  quotes  Usii.fillo;  Ft.  fiUe,  cniel,  6cicc ;  yWon,  cruel,  rough,  nntractable:  and 
the  editor  of  Pr.  o/Oviu.  also  adduces  the  latter  two  words.  In  the  Gl.  to  E.  Eng.  Allit. 
Poetm.  however,  he  t|iiotcv  A.  S./ell,  cruel,  sercre  ;  while  Bosw.  collates  Fris.yV/.  Wedgw. 
thinks  '  llie  true  ongm  is  probably  10  be  found  in  the  Celtic  branch  :  Welsh  gwall,  defect ; 
^Ttl.  gufoil,  bad.  wicked;  /all,  id.'  Perhaps  the  connection  is  rather  a  case  of  afEnity  than 
of  extraction.  It  is  possible  that  fell  may  t>c  connected  with  O.  N  /trla,  to  terrify,  to 
shock.  Comp.  Dan.  /dtl,  whjch,  says  Molb.,  expresses  that  degree  and  kind  of  hideousuess 
which  inspires  dread  01  repulsion.  Comp.  also  Sw.  D.  /el,  /ad,  terrific,  frightful,  which 
Rietx  sets  side  by  side  with  Dan.  /<e/  (taking  a  like  sense),  with  A.  S.  /-xr,  and  with  Dut. 
^/W,  grim,  fierce,  frightful.  But,  whether  of  Teut.  or  Celtic  origin,  the  word  is  of  very 
frequent  use  in  E.  Eng.  writers  in  the  forms  /el,  /elle,  fill,  and  meaning  *  fierce,  bold, 
furious ;'  and  also  in  the  adv.  forms  /^/(y.  /tUtty,  fiercely,  boldly,  cruelly.  See  Pr.  Pm. 
*  FeUe.      Scvcrus,  fetus,  alrox.* 

•  T'  au*d  horse  trails  mair  in  hau'f  t*  draught.     He  '1  own /ell  by  owght.' 

'  T'  young  uu  's  keen  ;  but  t*  au'd  chap — he  be  /*//.  He  weean't  be  bel  wit  a  Uhtle ;'  of 
Jl  jouDg  man  striving  to  outwork  an  old  one. 

Fellon,  sb.  i.  A  painful  disorder  of  rheumatic  nature  to  which  cows 
(chiefly)  are  subject.      2.  A   painful  disorder   of  the   liands   or  other 
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members  of  the  human  body,  of  the  nature  of  an  abscess.  See  Bone- 
felloD.  Fell. 

Pr.Pm.  • /"Won*,  wore.     Antrax,  carhuncidui,' 

*  Socn.  for  cnry,  »al  haf  in  )>air  l^nis 
Ah  kvUes  iad/tlottru  and  apoitjmu.'     Pr.  o/Coh.v:.  2994. 

F0UOD,  Bone-,  sb.     A  painful  swelling,  frequently  in  a  finger,  or 

other  part  of  the  hand,  arising  from  an  abscess,  which  suppurates  and 
breaks  after  a  time,  and  ver>'  frequently,  then,  is  accompanied  by  the 
passage  of  particles  of  the  bone.  This,  the  bone,  is  consequently 
assumed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  disorder,  which  is  usually  intensely 
painful. 

Thrrc  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that,  in  at  least  th«  vast  majority  of  «■».  the  bone 
becomes  diseased  truin  the  actioo  of  the  cnnfiucd  matter.  There  it  iisuaUy  an  almon 
insuperable  reluctance  among  the  people  I0  call  in  thr  aid  of  the  surgeon.  Consequently, 
for  days  after  the  abscess  requires  opening  the  matter  remains  pent  up:  and.  too  often,  if 
the  medical  man  be  eventually  called  in,  the  mischief  is  already  done,  and  the  unfortonate 
practitioner  gets  the  credit  of  having  inAicted  it.  In  its  first  stages,  that,  which  in  the  end 
becomes  Bone^fellon,  is  a  very  manageable  disorder. 

Fellon,  Joint-,  Skin-. 

'  The  animal  shows  some  stiffness  in  moving,  and  if  the  hand  is  pressed  on  any  part  of 
the  back,  the  beast  will  shrink  as  if  from  pain.  This  is  railed  Cbtnt-fdion  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  :'  in  Clercl.  Skm-feUou.  *  Generally,  in  two  or  three  days,  the 
animal  appears  stiff  m  the  joints:  these  afterwards  begin  to  swell,  and  are  evidently  painful, 
particularly  when  he  attempts  to  move.  Sometimes  the  stiffness  extends  all  over  the  body, 
and  the  l>eail  is  unable  to  rise  without  assistance.  This  is  termed  Joint-ftUon.'  CUter's 
CattU  Docior,  p.  59. 

Fellon  of  the  Udder  (pr.  )'ucr). 

The  udders  of  cows  are  fieqitently  thickened  and  enlarged  in  the  progrcsa  of  the  disorder, 
in  which  caM  the  term  Tuer-fellon  is  employed. 

Fellow-fond,  adj.     Enamoured,  in  love;  said  of  a  female. 

Felly,  felve,  sb.  The  felloe  of  a  wheel;  one  of  the  curved  pieces, 
several  of  which  go  to  make  up  the  rim. 

A.S./aJgg,/ttlga;  Gcrm.ftlgt:  Dut.  vtlg ;  Dta./algf,  In  the  second  form  we  have 
another  instance  of  the  transition  uf  the  f -sound  into  v,  as  in  Dan.  ^0^.  ptcv,  and  Clevel. 
Pluf  or  Plewf . 


Felly,  V.  a.     To  break  up  fallow  land. 

Dan.  D.  (J"tl.)  /aid*,  fixtU  or  falgt;  falU  elsewhere;  to  break  up  sward, 
lightly  and  for  the  lint  lime,  before  the  deeper  ploughing  fur  the  seed. 


to  plough 


Felt,  pcpl.     Hidden,  concealed.    See  Fele. 

Felter,  v.  a.     To  entangle,  to  clot  or  cause  to  intertwine  and  become 
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mixed  and  confusedly  coherent ;  of  hair,  wool,  &c. :  chiefly  used  in  the 
passive. 

A.S./dt^  clotted  hair;  Gcrm/e/z;  Dut.  velt;  Dzn. fit;  and  Sv.Jilt.  Molb.  connecti 
the  Dan.  *b.  with  O.  N.  /til,  feUdr;  and  Morris,  GK  to  E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems,  collates 
W.gwali^  GztX.fall,  hair  of  the  head.  The  later  Lat.  writers,  says  Ihre,  seem  to  have  derived 
ihdT  Jiltrum,  ftltrum  from  the  Goths  and  Alemaiuii,  the  older  Lat.  allied  form  being  villus. 
There  is  scarcely  room  for  doubt  that  prov.  Dan.  atfite  iammen ;  atJUte  p«nge  sammm ;  to 
scrape  money  together  in  a  miserly  way,  Involves  a  figurative  use  of  the  same  word.  The 
Lttds  Gl.  affords  another  illustration  of  our  word :  *  The  wheel  gar  (got)  ho'd  *a  his  brat 
(pinafore)  an*  fslttr'd  an*  draew  him  in,  poor  bam  1 ' 

'  With  a  hede  lyke  a  clowde  filferd  his  here.*     Toumel.  Myst.  p.  85. 

Of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  is  said,  E.  Eng,  Allit.  Poems,  B.  1689, 

*  Fzxe/yltered  and  felt  Bosed  hyra  umbe 

That  schad  fro  his  schulderes  to  his  schyre  wykes.' 

From  the  notice  of  the  casting  of  the  devils  from  out  of  heaven,    lb,  324 : 
'  Fylter  fenden-folk  forty  daye^  lencj>e 
Er  |)at  styngande  storme  stynt  ne  myjt.* 

*  Fel^red  locks ;'  quoted  from  Fairfax's  TVisso  by  Brockett,  CarTi  Morris. 

*  As  shaggy  and  rough  as  zfeltered  foal.' 

Feltrios,  sb.  A  disorder  to  which  horses  are  liable,  in  which  great 
thickening  and  hardness  of  the  skin  and  the  integuments  beneath  take 
place,  and  the  hair  becomes  matted  and  staring.  See  Felter,  to  entangle, 
clot,  as  hair  or  wool  does.. 

Felve,  sb.     See  Felly. 

Femmer,  adj.     Slender,  slightly  made,  weak. 

Another  instance  of  a  word  preserved  accurately  as  to  form,  while  its  sense  is  simply 
transitionary  or  derived  from  its  original  sense.  Comp.  Sw.  D.  femmer,  D.  T>.fimmer,fimt 
quick  in  one's  movements,  active,  dexterous  or  handy,  light.  The  next  sense  would  natu- 
rally be  what  is  given  above  as  the  meaning  of  Clevel.  femmer. 

Fend,  v.  n.  To  be  careful  and  industrious ;  to  strive  or  labour,  or 
employ  oneself;  to  manage  or  make  shift. 

Dan.  D.  fante^fente  oxjinte,  to  seek,  try  to  acquire,  with  care  and  toil ;  cujintefor  noget : 
to  give  oneself  trouble  to  obtain  anything.  Molb.  adduces  the  Eng.  D.  word  fend,  fmd  for 
oneself  in  his  notice  of  fcsnte  oi  fente ;  as  also  Jutl./axt/ and  N./cen^/f.  The  latter  ap- 
proaches more  to  the  Sw.  D.  formfangta.  Fdnta,  however,  also  occurs.  A  Dan.  example 
is,  fcente  om  foder  til  Itreaturerne  til  foraaret,  naar  vinterfoderet  er  gaaet  op :  to  fend  for 
spring-fodder  for  the  stock  when  the  winter  supplies  are  consumed.  Fendixig  for  fodder, 
here,  seems  often  to  be  done  by  means  of  a  kind  of  indirect  begging  from  the  neighbours. 

*  "  He  tries  to  fend  at  all  points ;"  he  is  industrious  in  a  variety  of  ways.'     Wb.  Gl, 

•  I  assayed  him,  and  \it  ffended  weele.'     Percy's  Fci.  MS.  i.  p.  365. 

Fend,  sb.  Careful  and  provident  action  or  labour,  contrivance  or 
management ;  industrious  striving,  activity  in  one's  business  or  employ- 

A  a 
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ment ;  speaking  generally,  efforts  to  assist  oneself  and  provide  things 
needful. 

*  They  nuke  a  gpoAfmd  for  a  living/ 

*  No  moTtfind  than  a  new-bom  bairn  ;*  of  a  helpless  person.     Wb.  Gl. 

VendablOr  fandible,  adj.    Active,  industrious,  notable,  contriving. 

Vend  and  prove,  v.  v.  a.  To  argue  pertinaciously ;  to  defend  oneself 
in  the  way  of  imputing  blame  to  others. 

*FiHd,  from  Fr.  dtfmdrt,  to  forbid,  defend,  protect;  dt/mu,  prohibition,  protection. 
fence.*  Wedgw.  'Fndtr,  i.e.  defender;  that  which  fends,  defends,  guards.'  Rich.  He 
also  quotes  from  Beaom.  and  Fletcher : 

'  Your  son.  an't  please  you.  sir,  is  new  cashiered  yonder. 
Cast  from  his  mistress'  favour ;  and  such  a  coil  there  is, 
Such  frndtng  and  such  proving' 

*  The  landlord  was  to  hold  a  court. 
And  there  his  tenants  were  attending. 
Sundry  debates  prnnnng  and/tmUng.'    JoetySer.  Diteountt  p.  24- 

Fend-heads,  sb.  Matters  of  dispute  or  contention ;  sources  of  strife, 
verbal  or  physical. 

Fendible,  adj.  Admitting  of  defence  or  justification;  capable  of 
being  maintained  or  made  good  by  argument  or  proof. 

Font,  sb.  An  opening,  or  slit,  purposely  made  or  left,  in  any  article 
of  clothing.     See  Vent. 

F  seems  sometimes  to  take  the  place  of  v  in  our  dialect,  as  in  this  word  and  in  Fusom,  a 
word  given  in  Wb.  Gl.    Observe  also  Pr.  Pm.  Fentt,  and  note. 

Fent,  sb.    The  binding  of  the  edge  of  a  garment  or  other  article. 

The  *  binding '  is  a  narrow  strip  of  material  sewed  on  to  the  edge  in  question  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protection,  and,  secondarily  perhaps,  ornament.  The  rurrow  strip,  however,  seems 
to  supply  the  idea  of  the  word,  which  ts  exactly  correspondent  to  that  in  Dan.^n/<,  ex- 
plained by  Molb.  through  the  word  strimnui,  a  strip. 

Font,  v.  a.  To  bind,  or  sew  an  edging  on  to  a  garment,  &c.  See 
Fent,  sb.,  Fents. 

Fonts,  sb.    Remnants  of  cloth,  calico,  &c. 

Comp.  O.  D.y&tfr,  which  Molb.  defines  as, '  a  small  strip  of  land  lying  alongside  other 
laodi,  taken  in  former  times  from  one  farm  and  laid  to  another.*  Our  word  most  frequently 
occurs  in  the  [^rasc  Fents  and  £ac-«nd« ;  but  it  is  also  used  simply.  See  f  ant,  v.  a. 
and  sb. 

Feat,  v.  a.    To  bind  as  apprentice. 

A  word  of  undoubted  Northern  origin,  which  is  probably  what  Molb.  {DanMk  Dial.  Lex.) 
means  when  he  says  oi  faUemnnd^  fasttnf,  fasttHsgave.  /attmsmi  that  they  are  gamit  og 
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agle  Danah  ord,  oM  and  genuine  Danish  words.  Ihre  defines /ces/a,  *  firtnare  aliquo  modo« 
phytico  ant  moraii :'  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  however,  it  means,  *  sponsalium  soleoni  htu 
sponsam  sponso  addicere  ;*  whence  fanemii,  an  engaged  or  betrothed  maiden ;  faUematt^  &c., 
the  man  she  is  engaged  or  betrothed  to ;  fctsteninge-ring,  the  ring  of  betrothal.  In  tfie 
forensic  usage,  he  adcU,  it  varies  in  sense ;  as  fasia  ed^  to  stablish  an  oath  by  some  security 
given ;  fasta  iop,  to  confinn  or  make  binding  a  bargain ;  from  which  comes  the  term 
Jmtt'ptmMg,  the  moncy-pledge  or  deposit  which  is  given  in  token  of  future  completion  of 
the  said  bargain.  See  Testing-penny.  In  O.  Dan.  also  (see  Kok  in  v.  Fa$ee^,  fa$t€ 
means  to  pledge  oneself,  to  betroth  oneself.  Rietz  gives  Jiista  in  the  ume  senses  as  Ihre 
and  Kok  quote  for  the  verbs  just  mentioned,  but  also  in  the  further  sense  of  to  engage  or 
hire:  aa  fasta  tjensttbjon^  to  hire  farm-servants;  fasta  sjoman,  to  engage  or  ship  sailors; 
and  this  ahnost  exactly  coincides  with  the  usage  of  our  present  word.  Ihre's  idea  seems  to 
be  that  the  term  is  derived  from  the  customary  practice  of  hand'fasting  over  a  bargain. 
Others  think  there  is  simply  the  notion  of  making  font  ox  firm  involved.  Ihre's  suggestion 
is  the  more  probable,  and  Kok  certainly  errs  in  his  derivation. 

Festmg-pemiy,  sb.  Earnest-money  paid  to  a  servant  on  concluding 
the  hiring-bargain.    See  Hiring-penny,  Ood's-pemiy,  Aries. 

S.  G.  fEtU-pemng ;  O.  N.  fnti-pmingr ;  Dan.  fctstepenge.  The  first  of  these  words  is 
explained  under  Fest.  In  Jutl.  the  Dan.  word — under  the  prov.  form  fab^p*i»^ — has  ac- 
quired a  special  meaning.  There  land  was— if  not,  is  yet — held  imder  a  kind  of  hereditary 
tenancy,  which  came  to  be  designated  by  the  term  faUt :  and,  on  the  entrance  of  a  new 
tenant  in  the  course  of  hereditary  succession  ou  one  of  these  farms,  he  paid  down  a  certain 
fixed  sum  once  for  ail ;  which  payment  is  called  fabst-ping'.  But  there  are  several  words, 
either  derivatives  from  or  compounds  of  the  vb.  fetsia^  or  fastt^  which,  like  O.  Sv/.  fasti- 
petting,  imply  a  gift,  of  whatsoever  kind,  made  in  the  way  of  earnest  at  the  time  of  forming 
the  contract  whether  of  future  marriage,  actual  marriage,  or  what  not.  Thus  fsstandafa 
is  mentioned  by  Ihre;  /eatensgave by  Molb.  {Dial.  L€X.);faste/a,/asiningfcE,/astft$de/<e, 
fiBstnede/a  in  Dansk  Gloss. — all  meaning  the  gifts  of  money  or  the  like  presented  by 
the  betrothed  lover  to  his  mistress  at  the  time  of  betrothal.  Kok  mentions /<es/wis^<w, 
and  Kietz  Jiistning,  in  the  same  sense.  Clevel.  Festing-xienny  is  as  completely  analogous 
as  possible:  and  the  fact,  that  if  a  servant  who  has  been  duly  hired  and  received  her 
Hiring-  or  Festlng-jienny,  wishes  to  cancel  her  bargain ;  as  for  instance  on  account  of 
an  utilooked-for  offer  of  marriage ;  she  always  sends  back  the  Festing- penny  with  the 
notification  of  her  altered  plans,  shews  the  force  or  bindingness  yet  attributed  to  the  giving 
and  receiving  of  the  coin  in  question.  Two  instances  of  the  kind  have  occurred  in  this 
parish  in  the  course  of  the  Spring  hiring-time  of  the  present  year,  1865. 

Cf.  '  \>essa  skihhu  kaupir  Haukr  ok  reidir  )>a  firir  festarptnning  ok  gmgr  i  hrott  ok  efier 
ftnu .-'  this  habit  cheaps  Haukr  and  deposits  the  fisting-penny^  and  gans  forth  and  after  the 
money.  Flat,  i.  577. 

Fetch,  V.  a.  i.  To  carry  anything  with  one,  when  one  goes  to  a 
place  or  person.     2.  To  draw  the  breath  painfully. 

'  Wants  a  speead,  diz  he  ?     Tell  'im.  Ah  11  be  on  inoo,  an'  Ah  Ml  fetch  yan  wi*  me.' 
Cf.  *  And  M  fit  ys  uppan  hys  bust,  ru  gd  be  ny-^  ISat  be  dnig  |wijr  «■  htM  bus*  Jieee.' 
A.S.  Gosp^s,  Matt.  xxiv.  17. 

Fetch,  sb.    A  catch,  possibly  a  painful  one,  in  drawing  the  breath. 

'  "  I  have  a  fetcb  and  a  catch  ;"  a  pain  or  stitch  in  breathing.'     Wb.  Gl. 
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ment ;  speaking  generally,  efforts  to  assist  oneself  and  provide  things 
needful. 

*  They  nuke  a  goodfmd  for  a  living.* 

*  No  monfind  than  a  new-born  bairn ;'  of  a  helpless  person.     Wb.  Gl. 

Tendable,  fendible*  adj.    Active,  industrious,  notable,  contriving. 

Vend  and  prove,  v.  v.  a.  To  argue  pertinaciously ;  to  defend  oneself 
in  the  way  of  imputing  blame  to  others. 

*Fmd^  from  Fr.  dtfindrt^  to  forbid,  defend,  protect;  dtfenu^  prohibition,  [wotection, 
fence.'  Wedgw.  ^Fwdtr^  i.e.  defender;  that  which  fends,  defends,  guards.'  Rich.  He 
also  quotes  from  Beaum.  and  Fletcher : 

*  Your  son,  an't  please  yon,  sir,  is  new  cashiered  yonder. 
Cast  from  his  mistress'  favour ;  and  such  a  coil  there  is. 
Such  Jmdu^  and  such  proving* 

*  The  landlord  was  to  hold  a  court. 
And  there  his  tenants  were  attending. 

Sundry  debates  pmving  andftndmg'    yoeo^er.  Dae^wrse,  p.  24. 

Tend-headB,  sb.  Matters  of  dispute  or  contention ;  sources  of  strife, 
verbal  or  physical. 

Fendible,  adj.  Admittmg  of  defence  or  justification;  capable  of 
being  maintained  or  made  good  by  argument  or  proof. 

Pent,  sb.  An  opening,  or  slit,  purposely  made  or  lefl,  in  any  article 
of  clothing.     See  Vent. 

F  seems  somctimu  to  take  the  place  of  v  in  our  dialect,  as  in  this  word  and  in  Fwsom,  a 
word  given  in  Wb.  OL    Observe  also  Pr,  Pm.  Fmtt,  and  note. 

^nt,  sb.     The  binding  of  the  edge  of  a  garment  or  other  article. 

The  *  binding*  is  a  narrow  strip  of  material  sewed  on  to  the  edge  in  question  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protection,  and,  seccmdartly  perhaps,  ornament.  The  narrow  strip,  however,  seems 
to  supply  the  idea  of  the  word,  which  is  exactly  correspondent  to  that  in  Dan.^n/*,  ex- 
plained by  Molb.  through  the  word  strimnui,  a  strip. 

Fent,  V.  a.  To  bind,  or  sew  an  edging  on  to  a  garment,  &c.  See 
^nt,  sb.,  Feiits. 

Fents,  sb.     Remnants  of  cloth,  calico,  &c. 

C<»Dp.  O.  Xy.JuUtt  which  Molb.  defines  as, '  a  small  strip  of  land  lying  alongside  other 
lands,  taken  in  former  times  from  one  farm  and  laid  to  another.'  Our  word  most  frequently 
occurs  in  the  phrase  Fents  and  fas-ends;  but  it  is  also  used  simply.  See  7ent,  v.  a. 
and  sb. 

Feet,  V.  a.    To  bind  as  apprentice. 

A  word  of  undoubted  Northern  origin,  which  is  probably  what  Molb.  {Damk  Dial.  Lex.) 
means  when  he  says  o{ /asfemand,  fastemm,  f^tttntgavt,  fatitnsai  that  they  are  gamit  og 
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<9<«  Dimdf  ord^  <rid  and  genuine  Danish  words.  Ihre  dcBnes /tcs/a,  *  firmare  aliquo  niodo, 
physico  aut  morali  :*  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  however,  it  means, '  sponsalium  solenni  ritn 
sponsara  sponso  addicere ;'  whence  fcestemii,  an  engaged  or  betrothed  maiden  ;  /astemaH,  &c., 
the  man  she  is  engaged  or  betrothed  to ;  fasteninge-ring^  the  ring  of  betrothal.  In  die 
forensic  usage,  he  adds,  it  varies  in  sense ;  as  fasta  ed^  to  stablish  an  oath  by  some  security 
given ;  fixUa  l^p,  to  confirm  or  make  binding  a  bargain ;  from  which  comes  the  term 
fastt-pining^  the  money-pledge  or  deposit  which  is  given  in  token  of  future  completion  of 
the  said  bargain.  See  Festing-penny.  In  O.  Dan.  also  (see  Kok  in  v.  Faste-^t),  feutt 
means  to  pledge  oneself,  to  betroth  oneself.  Rietz  gives  fdUa  in  the  same  senses  as  Ihre 
and  Kok  quote  for  the  verbs  just  mentioned,  but  also  in  the  further  sense  of  to  engage  or 
hire:  as  ^os/a  tjtTaUibjon,  to  hire  farm-servants;  fdsta  sjoman^  to  engage  or  ship  sailors; 
and  this  almost  exactly  coincides  with  the  usage  of  our  present  word.  Hire's  idea  seems  to 
be  that  the  term  is  derived  from  the  customary  practice  of  band-fasting  over  a  bargain. 
Others  think  there  is  simply  the  notion  of  making  fast  otjSrm  involved.  Ihre's  suggestion 
is  the  more  probable,  and  ICok  certainly  errs  in  his  derivation. 

Festiiig-peimy,  sb.  Earnest-money  paid  to  a  servant  on  concluding 
the  hiring-bargain.    See  Hiring-peimy,  Gk>d'8-peim7,  Aries. 

S.  G.  fasu-peming ;  O.  fi.  ftsti-pemngr ;  Dan.  /as/epenge.  The  first  of  these  words  is 
explained  under  Feat.  In  Jutl.  the  Dan.  word — under  the  prov.  form /«»&sf;^<ii^ — has  ac- 
quired a  special  meaning.  There  land  was — if  not,  is  yet — held  under  a  kind  of  hereditary 
tenancy,  which  came  to  be  designated  by  the  term  /sate :  and,  on  the  entrance  of  a  new 
tenant  in  the  course  of  hereditary  succession  on  one  of  these  farms,  he  paid  down  a  certain 
fixed  sum  once  for  all ;  which  payment  is  called  fabst-peng'.  But  there  are  several  words, 
either  derivatives  from  or  compounds  of  the  vb.  fasta^  or  /cs/«,  which,  like  O.  Sw.  faste- 
Pening^  imply  a  gift,  of  whatsoever  kind,  made  in  the  way  of  earnest  at  the  time  of  fonning 
the  contract  whether  of  future  maniagc,  actual  marriage,  or  what  not.  Thus  festanda/o! 
is  mentioned  by  Ihrc;  fastensgave by  Mo]h,  (Dial.  Lex.); /iestefcE,/<sstningfiB^/xst€iu/e/<e, 
fastnede/a  in  Dansk  Ghss. — all  meaning  the  gifts  of  money  or  the  like  presented  by 
the  betrothed  lover  to  his  mistress  at  the  time  of  betrothal.  Kok  mentions  _^s/«wg;aw, 
and  Kietz  Jiistning,  in  the  same  sense.  Clevel.  Festing-XMnny  is  as  completely  analogous 
as  possible:  and  the  fact,  that  if  a  servant  who  has  been  duly  hired  and  received  her 
Hiring-  or  Feating-penny,  wishes  to  cancel  her  bargain ;  as  for  instance  on  account  of 
an  unlooked-for  offer  of  marriage ;  she  always  sends  back  the  Feating- penny  with  the 
notification  of  her  altered  plans,  shews  the  force  or  bindingness  yet  attributed  to  the  giving 
and  receiving  of  the  coin  in  question.  Two  instances  of  the  kind  have  occurred  in  this 
parish  in  the  course  of  the  Spring  hiring-time  of  the  present  year,  1865. 

Cf.  '  )yes$a  skikiiu  kaupir  Haukr  ok  reidir  j>a  Jirir  festarpenning  ok  gengr  i  brott  ok  efitr 
fenu  ;*  this  habit  cheaps  Haukr  and  deposits  the  festing-pmny,  and  gans  forth  and  after  the 
money.  Flat.  i.  577. 

Fetch,  V.  a.  i.  To  carry  anything  with  one»  when  one  goes  to  a 
place  or  person.     2.  To  draw  the  breath  painfully. 

*  Wants  a  speead,  diz  he  ?     Tell  'im.  Ah  *U  be  on  inoo,  an*  Ah  'H  fetch  yan  wi'  me.' 
Cf.  *  And  s€  ^e  ys  uppan  bys  buse,  n*  gd  be  nylier  Iket  be  dnig  }ping  on  bU  bust  fiece.' 
A.S.  Gospels,  Matt  xxiv.  17. 

Fetch,  sb.     A  catch,  possibly  a  painful  one,  in  drawing  the  breath. 

* "  I  have  »/etcb  and  a  catch  ;"  a  pain  or  stitch  in  breathing.*     Wh.  GL 
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ment;  speaking  generally,  efforts  to  assist  oneself  and  provide  things 
needful. 

*  They  make  a  good  fmd  for  a  living.' 

*  No  moceybuf  than  a  oew-bora  bairn ;'  of  a  hdplesi  person.     Wh.  Ql. 

Fendable,  flendible,  adj.    Active,  industrious,  notable,  contriving. 

Vend  and  prove,  v.  v.  a.  To  argue  pertinaciously ;  to  defend  oneself 
in  the  way  of  imputing  blame  to  others. 

*Ftndt  ^m  Fr.  d*fmdrt^  to  forbid,  defend,  protect;  d*fenu^  prohibition,  protection, 
fence.'  Wedgw.  *  Fmdtr,  i.  e.  defender ;  that  which  fends,  defends,  guards.'  Rich.  He 
also  quotes  ftom  Beaum.  and  Fletcher : 

*  Your  son,  an't  i^ease  you,  sir,  is  new  cashiered  yonder. 
Cast  fr<Hn  his  mistress'  favour;  and  such  a  coil  there  is. 
Such  fmdmg  and  such  proving' 

*  The  landlord  was  to  hold  a  court. 
And  there  his  tenants  were  attending, 

Sundry  debates  fatitving  and/mding.'     yocoSer.  Diteovrst,  p.  24. 

Fend-heada,  sb.  Matters  of  dispute  or  contention ;  sources  of  strife, 
verbal  or  physical. 

Fendible,  adj.  Admitting  of  defence  or  justification;  capable  of 
being  maintained  or  made  good  by  argument  or  proof. 

Fent,  sb.  An  opening,  or  slit,  purposely  made  or  left,  in  any  article 
of  clothing.     See  Vent. 

F  seems  sometimes  to  take  the  place  of  v  in  our  dialect,  as  in  this  word  and  in  Futom^  a 
word  given  in  Wh.  Gl.     Observe  also  Pr.  Pm.  FtnU,  and  note. 

Fent,  sb.    The  binding  of  the  edge  of  a  garment  or  other  article. 

The  *  binding'  is  a  narrow  strip  <^  material  sewed  on  to  the  edge  in  question  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protection,  and,  secondanly  perhaps,  ornament.  The  narrow  strip,  however,  seems 
to  supply  the  idea  of  the  word,  which  is  exactly  correspondent  to  that  in  Dan.^n/f,  ex- 
l^ained  by  Molb.  through  the  word  strimmd^  a  strip. 

Fent,  V.  a.  To  bind,  or  sew  an  edging  on  to  a  garment,  &c.  See 
Fent,  sb.,  Fenta. 

Fenta,  sb.     Remnants  of  cloth,  calico,  &c. 

Comp.  O.  D.^fifit*,  which  Molb.  defines  as, '  a  small  strip  of  land  lying  alongside  other 
lands,  taken  in  former  times  from  one  farm  and  laid  to  another.*  Our  word  most  frequently 
occurs  in  the  phrase  Fonts  and  fiis-enda ;  but  it  is  also  used  simply.  See  Fent,  v.  a. 
and  sb. 

Feat,  V.  a.    To  bind  as  apprentice. 

A  word  of  undoubted  Northern  origin,  which  is  probably  what  Molb.  {Datuk  Dial.  Lex.) 
means  when  he  says  of  fasfemami, /asttmm,  fatttntgave,  /asttmsut  that  they  are  gamlt  og 
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<^lt  Dantkt  ord,  old  and  genuine  Danish  words.  Ihre  dc&na  ftBSta,  *  firmare  aliquo  modo. 
physico  lut  morali :'  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  however,  it  means,  '  sponsalium  solenni  ritu 
sponsam  sponso  addicere ;'  whence  fastemo,  an  engaged  or  betrothed  maiden ;  fasteman^  &c., 
tfie  man  she  is  engaged  or  betrothed  to ;  fasteningg'riHg,  the  ring  of  betrothal.  In  the 
forensic  usage,  he  adds,  it  varies  in  sense ;  as  /asta  ed,  to  stablish  an  oath  by  some  security 
given ;_/tes/a  hoPt  to  confirm  or  make  binding  a  bargain;  from  which  comes  the  term 
f<etsit-p9ni$%g^  the  money-pledge  or  deposit  which  is  given  in  token  of  future  completion  of 
the  said  bargain.  See  Festing-penny.  In  O.  Dan.  also  (see  Kok  in  v.  Fastt-ml).,  fixtU 
means  to  pledge  oneself,  to  betroth  oneself.  Rietz  gives  Jasla  in  the  same  senses  as  Ihre 
and  Kok  quote  for  the  verbs  just  mentioned,  but  also  in  the  further  sense  of  to  engage  or 
hire:  Zi  fdsta  tjenstebjon,  to  hire  farm-servants ;  ,^/a  sjoman,  to  engage  or  ship  sailors; 
and  this  almost  exactly  coincides  with  the  usage  of  our  present  word.  Ihre's  idea  seems  to 
be  that  the  term  is  derived  from  the  customary  practice  of  band'/asting  over  a  bargain. 
Others  think  there  is  simply  the  notion  of  making  fast  otjirm  involved.  Ihre's  suggestion 
is  the  more  probable,  and  Kok  certainly  errs  in  his  derivation. 

Festmg-penny,  sb.  Earnest-money  paid  to  a  servant  on  concluding 
the  hiring-bargain.    See  Hiring-penny,  Qod*s-penny,  Aries. 

S.  G.  fa^e'pening  \  O.  N.  ftsti-peningr  •  Dan.  /astepenge.  The  first  of  these  words  is 
explained  under  Feat.  In  Jutl.  the  Dan.  word— under  the  prov.  form  fahs^pm^ — has  ac- 
quired a  special  meaning.  There  land  was — if  not,  is  yet — held  under  a  kind  of  hereditary 
tenancy,  which  came  to  be  designated  by  the  term  fasu :  and,  on  the  entrance  of  a  new 
tenant  in  the  course  of  hereditary  succession  on  one  of  these  farms,  he  paid  down  a  certain 
fixed  sum  once  for  all ;  which  payment  is  called  fcebst-peng*.  But  there  are  several  words, 
either  derivatives  from  or  compounds  of  the  vb.  fiesta,  or  /aste,  which,  like  O.  Sw,  /cestt' 
peningy  imply  a  gift,  of  whatsoever  kind,  made  in  the  way  of  earnest  at  the  time  of  fonning 
the  contract  whether  of  future  marriage,  actual  marriage,  or  what  not.  Thus  ftstandafa 
is  mentioned  by  Ihre;  fcBitensgave by  Molb.  {Dial.  Lex.);fcBsie/<e,/<BStningfatf<sstsnde/a, 
/astnede/<B  in  Dansk  Gloss. — all  meaning  the  gifts  of  money  or  the  like  presented  by 
the  betrothed  lover  to  his  mistress  at  the  time  of  betrothal.  Kok  mentions /aslensgjav, 
and  Rictz /tisttiing,  in  the  same  sense.  Clevel.  Festing-pexmy  is  as  completely  analogous 
as  possible :  and  the  fact,  that  if  a  servant  who  has  been  duly  hired  and  received  her 
Hirinfl;-  or  Festmg-penny,  wishes  to  cancel  her  bargain ;  as  for  instance  on  account  of 
an  unlooked-for  offer  of  marriage ;  she  always  sends  back  the  Festlng-penny  with  the 
notification  of  her  ahered  plans,  shews  the  force  or  bindingncss  yet  attributed  to  the  giving 
and  receiving  of  the  coin  in  question.  Two  instances  of  the  kind  have  occurred  in  this 
parish  in  the  course  of  the  Spring  hiring-time  of  the  present  year,  1865. 

Cf.  •  hMs/i  skiJtkiu  hauphr  Haukr  ok  reidir  Ya  frir  festarpenning  ok  gengr  i  hrott  ok  efier 
fenu :'  this  habit  cheaps  Haukr  and  deposits  the  fisiing-pennyt  and  gans  forth  and  after  the 
money.  Flat.  i.  577. 

Fetch,  V.  a.  i.  To  carry  anything  with  one,  when  one  goes  to  a 
place  or  person.     2.  To  draw  the  breath  painfully. 

•  Wants  a  spcead,  diz  he  ?     Tell  'im.  Ah  *U  be  on  inoo,  an'  Ah  '11  fetch  yan  wi'  me.' 
Cf.  *  And  $e  fie  ys  uppan  bys  busi,  ne  gd  b*  ny&er  Hat  be  dnig  \>img  on  bis  bAse  fieee.' 
A.S.  Gospels,  Matt  xxiv,  17. 

Fetch,  sb.    A  catch,  possibly  a  painful  one,  in  drawing  the  breath. 

'  "  I  have  A/ttcb  and  a  catch ;"  a  pain  or  stitch  in  breathing.'     Wb.  Ol, 
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ment;  speaking  generally,  efforts  to  assist  oneself  aad  provide  tilings 
needful. 

'  They  make  a  ^ooA/tnd  for  a  living.' 

*  No  mQtcftnd  than  a.  new-born  baini ;'  oi  a  lietpless  perKJii.     Wh.  Ol. 

Fendablo,  fondlblo,  adj.     Active,  industrious,  notable,  contriving. 

Fend  and  prove,  v. v.  a.  To  argue  pertinaciously;  to  defend  oneself 
in  the  way  of  imputing  blame  to  others. 

*  Fend,  tVoin  Fi.  dafendre^  lo  forbid,  defend,  pcotect ;  dtftH%9,  prohibitioa,  protection, 
fence.'  Wcdgw.  ^Fender,  i.e.  defeodar;  that  which  fcndi,  dcfcndi,  guaidi.'  Rich.  He 
aJw  quota  from  Bcaum.  and  Fletcher : 

*  Your  soil,  an't  please  you,  tir,  ii  new  caihiered  yonder. 
Cast  from  hit  mistress'  favour ;  aod  web  a  coil  there  is, 
Such /rttdiHg  and  such  proving.' 

*  The  landlord  W2&  tu  hold  a  court. 
And  there  hii  tenants  were  attending. 

Sundr)'  debates  preuving  and  fending.'     jteco-Jrr.  Discvune,  p.  34. 

Fend-heads,  sb.  Matters  of  dispute  or  contention ;  sources  of  strife, 
verbal  or  physical. 

Fendible,  adj.  Admitting  of  defence  or  jusufication  ;  capable  oT 
being  maintained  or  made  good  by  argument  or  proof. 

Fent,  sb.  An  opening,  or  slit,  purposely  made  or  left,  in  any  article 
of  cloiliing.     See  Vent. 

F  seems  sometimes  to  take  the  place  of  *  in  our  dialect,  as  in  this  word  and  in  Fmsom,  a 
word  given  in  Wb.  Gl.    Observe  also  Pr.  Pm.  Fente,  and  note. 

Font,  sb.     The  binding  of  the  edge  of  a  garment  or  other  article. 

The  '  binding '  is  a  narrow  strip  of  material  sewed  on  to  the  edge  in  question  for  the  pur- 
pOM  of  protection,  and.  secondarily  perhaps,  onianient.  The  narrow  strip,  however,  seems 
10  supply  the  idea  of  the  word,  which  is  exactly  correspondent  lu  that  in  Duu^nte,  ex* 
plained  by  Molb.  through  the  word  $trimrrui^  a  strip. 

Fent,  V.  a.  To  bind,  or  sew  an  edging  on  lo  a  garment,  &c.  See 
Fent,  sb.,  Fonts. 

Fonts,  sb.     Rcmnanth  of  cloth,  calico,  &c. 

Comp.  O.  D.Ji$iie,  which  Molb.  defines  as.  '  a  small  ittip  of  land  lying  alongside  other 
landa,  taken  in  former  times  from  one  farm  and  laid  to  another.*  Our  word  most  frequently 
occurs  in  the  phrase  Fenta  and  fn^-enda;  but  it  is  alio  used  simply.  Sec  Fent,  v.  a. 
and  sb. 

Feat,  V.  a.     To  bind  as  apprentice. 

A  word  of  undoubted  Northern  origin,  which  it  probably  what  Molb.  (Amsi  Ditd.  L4M.) 
IIMUU  wftim  he  says  o(  fftitemoMd, /aiUmm,  fatteuMgmre.  '/ifVer$Mml  that  they  are  gamit  eg 
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ii^te  Danth  ord,  old  and  genuine  Danish  words.  Ihre  defines /es/a, '  firoiare  aliquo  mode, 
physico  aut  morali  :*  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  however,  it  means,  '  sponsalium  solcnni  ritu 
sponsam  sponso  addicere ;'  whence ^^fmo,  an  engaged  or  betrothed  maiden ;  /testemart^  &c., 
the  man  she  is  engaged  or  betrothed  to ;  fcesieninge-ring,  the  ring  of  betrothal.  In  the 
forensic  usage,  he  adds,  it  varies  in  sense ;  as  fasta  ed^  to  stablish  an  oath  by  some  security 
given ;_^es/a  kbpt  to  confirm  or  make  binding  a  bargain;  from  which  comes  the  term 
JtKtt-p*Hing,  the  money-pledge  or  deposit  which  is  given  in  token  of  future  completion  of 
the  said  bargain.  See  Festtng-penny.  In  O.  Dan.  also  (see  Koi  in  v.  Faste-^,  /test* 
means  to  pledge  oneself,  to  betroth  onnclf.  Rietz  gives  /dsta  in  the  same  senses  as  Ihre 
and  Kok  quote  for  the  verbs  just  mentioned,  but  also  in  the  further  sense  of  to  engage  or 
hire:  zs  Jiista  tjenstthjon,  to  hire  farm-servants ;  ,^s/a  sjoman,  to  engage  or  ship  sailors; 
and  tlus  almost  exactly  coincides  with  the  usage  of  our  present  word.  Jhre's  idea  seems  to 
be  that  the  term  is  derived  from  the  customary  practice  of  band'/astmg  over  a  bargain. 
Others  think  there  is  simply  the  notion  of  making  fast  or  firm  involved.  Ihre's  suggestion 
is  the  more  probable,  and  Kok  certainly  errs  in  his  derivation. 

Festing-peimyy  sb.  Earnest-money  paid  to  a  servant  on  concluding 
the  hiring-bargain.     See  Hiring-penny,  Qod's-penny,  Aries. 

S.  G.  fxitt-pemng ;  O.  ti.  festi-peningr;  Dan.  fatsttptnge.  The  first  of  these  words  is 
explained  under  Feat.  In  Jutl.  the  Dan.  word — under  the  prov.  form  fahstptng' — has  ac- 
quired a  special  meaning.  There  land  was — if  not,  is  yet — held  under  a  kind  of  hereditary 
tenancy,  which  came  to  be  designated  by  the  term  fasu :  and,  on  the  entrance  of  a  new 
tenant  in  the  course  of  hereditary  succession  on  one  of  these  fanns,  he  paid  down  a  certain 
fixed  sum  once  for  all ;  which  payment  is  called  fabst-peag'.  But  there  are  several  words, 
either  derivatives  from  or  compounds  of  the  vb,  fasta,  or  fasttt  which,  like  O.  Svf.faeste- 
P*t^g>  imply  a  gift,  of  whatsoever  kind,  made  in  the  way  of  earnest  at  the  time  of  forming 
the  contract  whether  of  future  marriage,  actual  marriage,  or  what  not.  Thus  festandafce 
is  mentioned  by  Ihre ;  fmitensgave  by  Molb.  {Dial.  Ltx.) ;  ftEstefce,  fastningfa,  /<xstende/(Bt 
fastntde/a  in  Dansk  Gloss. — all  meaning  the  gifts  of  money  or  the  like  presented  by 
the  betrothed  lover  to  his  mistress  at  the  time  of  betrothal.  Kok  mentions /tes^ms^/av, 
and  Kietz  Jtisttting^  in  the  same  sense.  Clevcl.  Festing-penny  is  as  completely  analogous 
as  possible :  and  the  fact,  that  if  a  servant  who  has  been  duly  hired  and  received  her 
Hiring-  or  FeBting-penny,  wishes  to  cancel  her  bargain ;  as  for  instance  on  account  of 
an  unlooked-for  offer  of  marriage ;  she  always  sends  back  the  Festing-penny  with  the 
notification  of  her  altered  plans,  shews  the  force  or  bindingness  yet  attributed  to  the  giving 
and  receiving  of  the  coin  in  question.  Two  instances  of  the  kind  have  occurred  in  this 
parish  in  the  course  of  the  Spring  hiring-iime  of  the  present  year,  1865. 

Cf.  '  \>essa  skikkiu  kaupir  Hauhr  ok  reidir  )>a  firir  fistarpmnmg  ok  gengr  t  brott  ok  efitr 
ftnu :'  this  habit  cheaps  Haukr  and  deposits  the  festing'penny^  and  gans  forth  and  after  the 
money.  Flat,  i.  577. 

Fetch,  V.  a.  i .  To  carry  anything  with  one,  when  one  goes  to  a 
place  or  person.     2.  To  draw  the  breath  painfully. 

'  Wants  a  speead,  diz  he?     Tell  'im.  Ah  '11  be  on  inoo,  an'  Ah  '11  fetch  yan  wi*  me.' 
Cf.  *  And  se  iSi  ys  uppan  by&  busi,  nt  gd  bt  ny^  ISat  be  drug  )>iHg  on  ln$  bust  ftce*.' 
A.S.  Gospels,  Matt.  xxiv.  17. 

Fetch,  sb.     A  catch,  possibly  a  painful  one,  in  drawing  the  breath. 

'  "  I  have  zfetcb  and  a  catch ;"  a  pain  or  stitch  in  breathing.'     Wb.  Gl. 
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Fettle,  V.  a.  i.  To  adapt,  arrange,  fit  up.  2.  To  prepare,  equip, 
get  ready,  supply.  3.  To  contrive,  accomplish  or  manage  a  thing. 
4.  To  put  into  a  slate  of  repair.  5.  To  beat,  thrash,  overcome  or 
conquer. 

In  his  notice  of  the  Sw.  D.  wotA  /fisia,j!ssa,  to  icour,  to  furbith  up,  Rictz  collates  not 
only  N.  S.ji/tjen,  Germ.  Diil.^sein,  to  rub.  poHsh,  drc*i  or  trim  up  auJiJuously  ;  M.  Germ. 
ftittn,  to  make  neat  or  pretty ;  M.  Q./eitioH,  id.,  but  also  our  own  f«tUe.  Morris,  GL  to 
£.  Eng.  AUit.  Pofms^  alHi  gifts  PL  D.yfsWn,  with  the  sense  *  to  bustle  abuul.'  and  Goth. 
ftitian;  but  quotes  besides  O.  Fm.Jida,  to  idom,  and  t-i.Jifla,  to  Ubonr  at  a  thing  to  get 
it  right.  Wcdgw.  also  gives  most  of  these  words,  adding  •  Pt.  \i.Jiisel-miilrm  (fettlr-niaid), 
an  under  houseniaid.'  But  he  seems  to  halt  between  this  derivation — founded  on  '  the  light 
work  required  to  finish  the  preparation  of  a  thing.' — and  that  which  assumes  a>  '  the  funda- 
mental idea,  that  of  binding  up.  binding  together,  from  A.S./ettI,  a  girdle.  Sw. /ae/ill,  a 
girdle,  band,  hanJIe  of  a  sword,  the  equivalent  of  Gena./eiul,  a  thong,  froni/iu/N.  to  hold.* 
I  give  the  following  from  Landnamahok,  p.  409,  explanatory  notes  on  one  of  the  'songs* 
in  the  teirt,  '  Fetill  figamen,  rrufeHa.  et  in  specie,  ttrnia  ^uA  elypti  aaptiufumtur.  Hinc  et 
fetill  metotiyniice  pro  clyfieo  vcl  armis,  adhibetur.'  If  for  amis  generally,  why  not  for  entire 
equipment?  VaJeat  quantum.  Certainly  the  transition  of  meaning  from  that  of'  buckling 
to.' — accingcndi  te  ad  aliquid,  applying  oneself  to  a  matter — to  arranging  or  completing 
the  matter  itself,  is  ralhcr  les*  natuml  than  the  convene:  from  busy  and  effecnial  activity. 
that  is,  to  resolute  effort  and  a^'pHcation.  1  should,  therefore,  be  incliited  to  adopt  Rieti't 
»iew.  Tlic  word  ii  of  continual  ocxnirrence  in  our  oldei  North  Eiig.  writers ;  e.g.'ylleyiWy/rf/ 
in  rownc/.  Myti.  p.  509.     Again ; — 

'  Now  alle  )>esc  fyue  sy|>e^  forso|>c,  were  fttM  on  Jns  knyjt, 

&  rchone  hatched  in  o),er,  t»at  non  ende  hade, 

&  fychcd  vpoo  fyue  poyntcj.  \>zx  fayld  neuer,*  Sir  Gaw.  and  Gr.  Kn.  1. 656 ; 
in  which  passage  the  sense  seems  rather  to  approach  to  that  of  S.  G.Jittja,  colUgarc,  with 
which /iTfi/  is  closely  connected.  But  the  sense  may  preferably  I'e  that  these  fire  ipecified 
'  sy^jej' — graces  or  moral  excellences — were,  so  to  speak,  a  kind  of  vesture  or  anay.  nicely 
fashioned  and  iiXXcA—ftftltd — upon  this  knight,  rather  than  simply  united  tH  him  or  his 
character.     In  the  following,  however.— 

*  When  hit  (the  ark)  vu^/ttdid  atul  forged  and  to  be  fulle  grayt>ed,* 

E.  Eng.  AUU.  Pormi.  B.  343  ; 

*  And  he  hat  fetly  in  fact/tt/M  alle  eres/  Th.  585  ; 

*  Ptttltd  in  on  (one)  form,"  spoken  of  P.*iJcnce  and  Povwty  (C.  38) ; 
and    *  farandely  on  a  feldc  he/eiutr}  hvm  to  bide,'    /h.  435  ; 

there  can  be  no  oiiitake  either  at  to  $cn<«  or  the  gencr:i]  turn  and  run  of  th«  Idcs.     Comp. 
the  following  examples: — 

I.  *  "  A  hnveiy /tttUd  house  ;**  well  furnished.'     Wh.  Gt. 

•  MifittUJ  t'  lahtle  chap  a  spot  i'  t'  an'd  cauT-pen  fur's  rabbits.* 

a.  ' "  We  are  just  ftttling  for  off;"  getting  ready  to  start  on  a  )ounicy  Of  expedi- 
tion ■     Itt.  G/. 

"  FettU  me  that,  an  ye  please ;"  to  a  shop-keeper,  the  ipeaka  presenting  at  the  same 
time  an  order  for  g'>ods.'     lb. 

•  We  11  be  leading  to  mooru's  moom.     Qau  an'  get  pike-bottom /rfrf*rf.' 

3.  '  Ay.  Ah  aims  wt'Wfude  it  for  him  ;*  get  something  managed  or  arranged — c:g.  get* 
ting  a  boy  Wito  a  situation,  or  out  of  a  scrape,  and  the  like. 

4.  ♦  1  Wish  you  coiiltl/r/r/r  me  my  ruat  a  bit,"      Wh.  Gt, 

•  Ah  Mm'  hii?i  fefding  *t  jn'd  *h;d,' 
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5.  •  Ah  'U/etdt  'm  an"  Ah  get  grip  ov  'im.' 

*  Noo,  young  un :  thou  '11  fttde  i*  auM  cock,  yit  ;*  of  two  cocks  fighting. 

]PettIe,  sb.  I.  State,  condition :  the  precise  sense  qualified  by  an 
adjective,  or  by  the  application  or  connection  of  the  word. 

*  Nobbut  in  hzd  fettU  for  work  ;*  of  animal  or  man,  when  out  of  condition,  or  poorly. 

'  Ah's  feared  he's  in  bad^///«,  poor  chap;'  of  a  man  whose  circumstances  are  supposed  to 
be  but  poor  or  bad. 

*  In  'prime /etda  ;*  '  out  oifsttlt;*  of  man,  animal,  machinery,  tool,  instriunent,  &c. 

Pew,  adj.,  but  used  substantively.  A  quantity  or  number:  if  un- 
qualified by  an  adj.,  a  small  quantity  or  numt)er.  Comp.  the  use 
of  Vaat. 

A.  S.  .^roiiKi ;  O.S.far;  S.Q./d;  D»n./aa,  8cc.  Some  unnecessary  ingenuity  has  been 
applied  to  explain  the  idiom  '  a  few  broth.'  A  specimen  may  be  found  in  Leeds  Gl.,  where 
the  explanation  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  pieces  of  meat  boiled  in  making  the  broth,  or 
upon  die  pieces  of  bread  broken  into  it  preparatory  to  '  senring  it  out.'  The  Or.  GL,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  much  nearer  the  mark,  by  suggesting  that  the  word  brotb  is  '  generally 
wed  as  a  noun  of  number ;'  and  Rich,  gives  a  quotation  in  which  it  is  actually  used  in  the 
pi. :  *  When  they  exceede.  and  haue  varietie  of  dishes,  the  first  are  their  baked  meates,  and 
then  their  brotbes  or  pottage.  Hacklu3rt,  Voyages,  vol.  t.  p.  496.*  Cf.  *  Brewes  is  derived 
from  the  plural  of  A.  S.  briw,  jusculum.'  Pr.  Pm.  note  to  Browessi^  browes.  The  further 
ex(^nation  depends  upon  the  substantival  use  of  the  word  few,  analogous  to  that  of  little 
in  the  phrases,  *  a  little  water,'  *  a  little  bread,'  8cc.  Comp.  the  u»ge  ofpaululum  in  Latin, 
Mff  peu  in  French,  &c.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  O.  N./ar  is  us^  in  almost  exactly  the 
same  manner :  thus, /or ^o/unn,  a  few  giants ;  fiss  er/rd^um  vant,  of  but  a  few  (<=  Httle) 
is  there  want  to  the  wise.  The  neuter,/a//,  also  is  used  absolutely,  exactly  as  our  few  is; . 
e.g.  fdtt  er  til,  nema  .  .,  equivalent  to  our  there's  nobbut  .  ,  to  do  this  or  the 
other. 

'  There  was  a  good^^io  at  church  this  morning.'     Wb.  Gl, 

'  There  was  nobbut  a  poorish^w.'     lb. 

'  There 's  a  gay  few  side-aways  amang  thae  whoats.' 

*  Not  a  good  crop  of  apples,  but  a  canny  scattering/rw  amang  t*  trees.' 
'  Nobbul  a  lahtle/«ff.' 

Fey,  V.  a.     To  cleanse,  or  remove  impurities. 

At  first  I  added  to  the  above  definition  this  more, — 'hence  to  winnow,  the  ordinary  wind 
being  the  agency  employed ;'  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  an  error  to  confound 
fey,  to  winnow  by  aid  of  the  natural  wind,  with  the  present  word,  which  originates  in 
O.H. /agja,  to  cleanse,  to  scour.  Comp.  Germ. ^j'^n,  to  cleanse,  &c.;  M.Germ.  vegen; 
"H./egja;  Dan./*/*,  to  sweep,  clean  up.  Comp.  also  0.14.  fdga,  fd,  both  signifying  to 
clean,  to  brighten.     See  Pey,  to  winnow. 

A  curious  adaptation  of  the  word  is  given  in  the  following  example,  taken  from  the  lips 
of  an  old  lady  remarkable  for  her  ' "  Yorkshire"  unde6Ied :' — 

'  Fey  out  thae  sheep  out  in  t'  garth.' 

Fey,  V.  a.  To  winnow,  or  clear  com  from  its  impurities,  by  aid  of 
the  natural  wind. 

Rietz  gives  fo{g)a  or/oa,  and  fauot  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  sense  as  our  word ; 
viz.  to  sift  com  in  such  a  way  that  the  refuse  is  removed  from  it.     FogesaU  is  then  given 
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as  a  finer  kind  of  sieve,  or  a  winnowing-fan,  while  Molb.  gives  /tit  utd^  Jm  q/^  lo  as 
a  customaiy  N.  Sell,  expression  for  to  deanse  com,  by  aid  of  a  sieve,  after  thrashing, 
and  removing  the  coarser  impurities  by  other  means. 

Pezson,  V.  a.  i.  To  seize  with  fierce  eagerness,  whether  on  food,  as 
with  the  avidity  of  extreme  hunger,  or  as  a  bull-dog  on  a  bull.  Hence 
a.  To  fight,  engage  in  active  strife. 

Possibly  a  mere  vernacular  corruption  of  fasttH ;  especially  as  in  Wh.  Ol.  it  is  given  as 
only  used  with  the  prep,  on  following.  Thus  '  they  Biirly  fnxoHtd  on*  is  explained  *  they 
got  at  last  to  blows.' 

Kke,  flok,  feek,  v.  n.  To  move  restlessly,  or  fidget,  with  the  feet 
and  toes,  as  an  infant  does ;  applied  to  any  restless  action  of  the  feet, 
whether  purposeless  and  imconscious,  or  otherwise,  and  of  both  man 
and  animal. 

O.  H.fka,  to  make  haste,  to  bustle ;  S.  G.fka;  Sw.  H.fka^figa;  O.  Sw.JtUa:  D.  Dial. 
^0i  S'mtL,^bltn — all  implying  more  or  less  of  haste,  bustle,  fidgetty  eagerness,  and  the 
like.  Out  word  b  process  of  time  has  come  to  bear  a  somewhat  varied,  but  still  dosely 
allied  significatioa. 

*  T'  puir  bairn  nobbut  JSeks  wi'  's  taes  a  bit  He 's  not  yabble  to  meeav  else ;'  of  an 
idiot  ic^Bmt. 

*  He  Jkei^d  an*  he  ftt^d,  while  he  gat  t'  boong  oot  ;*  of  a  hot-water  bottle,  in  bed, 
namely. 

CMnp.  '  He  flang  yan  (a  cracker)  upon  my  breeks. 

And  truly,  ur,  it  burnt  my  leg 
And  garr«l  me^M  like  hea  with  ^g.'     JoethStr.  Dite,  p.  i8. 

*  He  looped  t*  yat'  an'  nobbut  ftti^d  a  bit  wiv  his  hind  feet ;'  of  a  pig,  which  jumped  over 
the  door  of  the  sty,  all  but  clearing  it 

Cf.  •  ffor  they  reysede  fre  crosse  with  )»i  body, 

And^tr^A^f  it  in  a  tre  mortasse  vyolently.*     Rd.  Pitus,  p.  66. 

*  The  kynge  Boors  redressed  hym  in  his  sadelle  and  fieebtd  hjrm  so  in  his  steropes  so 
harde  that  the  iren  bente.'     Merlin,  p.  338. 

Pile  over,  v.  a.  To  smooth  over,  wheedle,  cajole,  whether  by  dis- 
arming suspicion,  or  applying  flattery. 

In  Aner,  RhoU  we  have  fikdung,  flattery ;  Jikdts,  vikMS,  flattereth ;  wiytUi,  wiles,  pass- 
ing into  wibda,  wulst,  all  connected  with  A.  S.  wigtlung,  gnoiglungy  deception,  juggling, 
enchantment.  Contraction  from  the  form  smjcIh,  retaining  only  the  interchangeable /or  v, 
gives  us  our  present  word  with  unaltered  sense.  Comp.  Fris.  JUehtln^  to  flatter,  give  good 
words ;  and  with  it  agun  the  S.  Marb.  and  Aner,  RaoU  formjEltN,  to  deceive,  impose  on. 

Find,  v.  a.  (pr.  finnd).    To  find  (pret  fand,  fUnd;  p.  p.  ftin). 

FiBks,  sb.  The  residuary  substance  left  after  the  extraction  of  the 
oil  from  the  blubber. 

Comp.  Sw.  D.^ifar,  sb.  pi.,  i.  various  small  parts  from  the  interior  of  the  goose  when 
co<^ed :  a.  The  fat  of  pigs  cut  into  small  pieces  in  order  to  be  melted ;  taig-faiim: 
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Rietz  quotes  also  Dut  vinkert  small  angular  bits  of  meat.  Note  abo  Dan.  D.,/&wi»r,  shiedi 
of  api^e,  and  Dztu^fiMkett  a  dish  of  minced  meat,  especially  of  the  Urer  and  lights  of  the  pig, 
cut  up  and  cooked  with  vinegar  and  seasoning. 

nre-oodB,  sb.    Bellows.    See  Cods. 

•  "  Blast  it  up  wi'  t'J!rt<ods;"  take  the  bellows  to  the  fire.'     Wh.  Gl. 

Fire-eldin,  sb.    Fuel  generally.    See  EUUn. 

Fire-fonged,  adj.  i.  Of  food;  burnt,  or  'caught/  in  the  prepara- 
tion. 2.  Of  a  person ;  fierce  or  vehement  of  disposition  or  tempera- 
ment. 

S.G./anga;  Sw,  D.  /anga;  \>z\\.  fctnge ;  fi.fmgja;  fi.S,  ftngm,  anfmgtn;  Germ. 
Dial,  anjangen ;  Mid.  Germ,  vanken,  venktn — ail,  but  the  last,  signifying  to  take  fire,  as  well 
as  to  set  fire  to,  to  kindle.  Our  word  is  a  direct  p.p.  from  the  original  Scand.  form,  and 
as  O.  Sw.  /anga  is  doubtless  derived  from  /anga,  to  catch,  to  take, — see  Ihre  in  v.  Fanga, 
and  Molb.  in  v.  Fange, — the  coincidence  lu  sense  between  our  word,  and  the  pror.  &ig. 
word  caught  is  interesting.  Sw.  eld-/angdt  inflammable  or  hot-tempered,  coincides  with  the 
se«Hid  sense  of  our  word  precisely. 

Fire-flaught,  sb.  i.  The  flaming  coal  which  sometimes  leaps  from 
the  fire  with  a  report.  2.  Any  luminous  appearance  which  seems  to 
shoot  or  dart  through  or  athwart  the  sky;  meteors,  Northern  lights, 
lightning.     3.  Metaphorically  a  hasty-tempered  person. 

Jam.  says  this  *  is  evidently  from  Su.  G./yr^  Teut.  vier,  ignis,  and  vlacken,  spargere  fiam- 
mam ;  vibrare  instar  flammx,  coruscare.*  Rather  from  Sw.  /lioga,  or  some  Dialect  form ; 
e.  g.  Sw.  D.  ftauga,/lyge,flyg,ftuug  (imp.  /laug) ;  O.  Sw.  flivga,  ftiauga ;  O.  N.  ftjuga, 
Cmnp.  the  forms  «/«*/,  Ancr.  Ritole ;  Jiubt,  Mali  Meid. ;  ftaugb,  for^cv,  Percy's  F<d,  MS, 
i.  p.  71.     The  idea  is  simply  that  of  fire  or  flame  in  flight  or  motion. 

3.  •  *'  A  TtgahT  Jfrt-^augbt ;"  a  hasty-tempered  person.'     Wb.  Gl. 

Fire-fodder,  sb.    Fuel ;  aliment  for  the  fire. 
Fire-porr,  sb.    A  poker.     See  Fire-pote. 

Dan.  purre,  as,  at  purre  ved  ilden ;  to  stir,  or  poke  the  fire ;  N.  S.  purren,  id.  The  Dan. 
word  is  used  figuratively,  much  as  E.  poke  is  in  so-called  slang,  and  stir  in  more  formal 
speech ;  thus,  at  purre  ten,  to  remind  one ;  at  purrt/olket  ud,  to  rouse  or  stir  the  people  up. 
Jam.  gives  '  por^  a  thrust  with  a  sword,'  and  quotes  Teut.  porreny  urgere. 

Fire-pote,  flre-poit,  sb.  A  poker ;  the  instrument  used  for  poking 
the  fire.    See  Poat  or  Bote. 

Fire-smatcb,  sb.  The  savour  or  twang  which  accompanies  an 
article  of  food  which  has  been  burnt  in  cooking,  or  '  caught.'  See 
Smatoh. 

Fire-stead,  sb.     The  place  appropriated  to  the  fire. 

First,  adj.  In  the  sense  of  next,  applied  to  a  day  of  the  week ;  as 
*  Sat'rda'  first,'  for  Saturday  next. 
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FishixLg-gadf  sb.     A  fishing-rod.     See  Gktdu 

FiBhing-taum,  sb.    A  fishing-line.    See  Taum. 

Fit,  sb.  A  season,  a  defined  portion  of  time  characterised  by  some 
distinct  peculiarity  of  the  weather. 

'  A  suange  diyjit  we  're  had  for  iccar.     A  Uhile  loop  o'  wet  *d  dee  a  VMt  o*  guid.* 
Similarly.  *  a  wct^/,'  *  a  blowyTfr,'  '  a  lenipcttyjff,'  &c. 

Pit,  adj.  Disposed  to  any  given  course  or  proceeding ;  likely  to 
adopt  it,  or  to  be  led  into  it. 

'  Well,  All  'i  ibont  Jit  for  ma  dinner,  fur  yan.' 
'  He  wut  Jit  \o  fell  'im,  he  war ;  he  wur  that  M\.' 

*  Fit  fur  bed  ;*  tired,  and  wanting  to  go. 

•  Fit  10  drop ;'  from  weariness  or  exhaustion. 

'  Fit  10  boggle ;'  diipotcd,  or  klicwiug  symptoms  of  being  about,  to  ihy ;  of  a  hone. 

Fizsle,  V.  n.     To  be  in  a  state  of  bodily  restlessness ;  to  fidget 

Rich,  refers  this  word  to  jjik.  Conip.  Svf. /joiJta.  to  fidget.  But  note  alto  Sw.  D. 
JUsla,  to  twist  up  or  entangle,  which  «cemi  to  iiirolvc  the  same  idea;  while yf&Mi  nieatis  to 
be  In  an  excited  or  restless  condition,  aiidy£tia  A  danux  explains  itself. 

Flacker,  v.  n.  i.  To  flutter,  or  move  the  wings  quickly  as  a  bird 
does.     3.  To  be  in  quick  or  palpitating  motion. 

S.  0.  jlacka,  circunicursitare.  Ihre  adduces  O  N.  JiaJta^  adding  that  Gudm.  Andr. 
as&igns  to  that  word  tlie  mcantng  of  having  a  Huttcrmg  motion  (pendulum  motari).  Molb. 
gives  O.  N,  Jtifp'a  as  the  etymon  of  Dan.  Jlagre,  which  latter  coincides  precisely  in  sense 
with  our  word,  ^nd  to  which  it  is  obviously  coordinate.  Cump.  also  Sw.  D.  fiagra ; 
Pr.  Pni.  '  FUktryn.  as  iongc  byrdis.     Volilo,  aidta.' 

Flags,  sb.  Flakes,  laminae ;  applied  alike  to  the  flat  or  fiag-stones 
used  for  paving,  and  to  snow  flakes. 

Svf.D,  Jiag,  jlak.iHn  flakes,  such  ai  loosen  and  separate  themselves  from  iron;  any 
thin  and  small  matters  which  »rparaic  from  the  mass  ni  the  form  of  scales.  Comp.  the 
(orm  jam/lag  with  our  fomi  Bnow-flac>  Otliei  forms  of  the  word  ^itJlaga^Jiagu^Jlagii 
or  jiagd;  N,  /fak;  U.S.  Jlag,  Jiage,  a  flat  surface;  O.U.  fiaga,  z  chip,  a  scale.  Kitlicr 
from  the  Sw.  verb /facia,  to  divide,  separate,  or  Jfaga,  to  tpUt  (Rictx) :  the  prevailing  idea, 
in  eitlier  case,  being  that  of  separation  in  the  fono  of  flat  scales  or  Uminx.  The  Danes 
keep  tfue-Jlag*  as  we  do,  implying  by  it,  also  as  we  do,  the  large  woolly-looking  Aakes 
which  fall  when  ihe  cold  is  anything  but  intense;  iom  den /alder  ved  bah  tw:  as  it  falls  in 
a  half-lhaw.  Comp.  also  Jlag^'mri',  jiag,  /lag'.  Hat  sods  of  turf  peeled  off  the  surface  of 
grais-growo  land.  These  are  utcd  in  some  parts  of  Jutland,  says  Molb.,  as  a  covering  for 
peat  and  lurf-stacks ;  and  Kok  adds,  as  materials  for  roofiag :  just  as  they  are  in  CIcvcUdJ. 

Flakes,  sb.  (pr.  (leaks  or  fleeaks).  i.  Hurdles,  or  slack-bars;  pro- 
perly such  as  are  composed  of  wattled-work,  or  sticks  interwoven 
logetlier.  2.  The  hurdle-formed  quasi-shelf  suspended  horizontally 
below  the  ceiling  in  old-fashioned  houses,  and  used  to  support  bacon- 
sides,  or  the  like. 

Sw.  D.fiaht,  wxttleii  maltcis.  hurdles  or  moveable  fencei  of  wattle,  or  made  as  a  gate 
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u;  other  fomii  being, _^a^*. /a**, /oAe;  l^.S.  Jfake.^ak*;  f4,Vni./lagt,Jlaeh.  Rietz 
adduces  aJso  O.  N.^ZrUj,  any  expanded  and  level  surface,  aiid  D.  ^ag*,  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  in  overtight  of  the  tnie  analogy  of  the  word.  For  this,  comp.  Gtrm.  Jttcbtett,  to 
interweave,  to  watUc;  flrcbt^werk — tlic  exact  equivalent  of  Sw.jla(V€rh,  uwrd  by  Ricta  to 
explain  ftaJt* — wattle-work,  basket-work.  The  true  O.  N.  etymon  surely  is  Jfteha,  to 
entangle,  thence  to  interweave:  intricate.  Hald.  Comp.  also  I>an.  D.  ^agt.  which  Molh. 
illustntes  by  Dtjt.  vlaak,  N.  S.Jtake^  but,  like  Rietx,  refers  to  O.  ti.flaga,  m  chip,  scale. 

Flam,  sb.  Flattery ;  sometimes,  if  not  always,  with  the  implied  idea 
of  falsehood  rather  than  simple  hollo\sTicss. 

Wedgw.  says  of  fiim-jiam,  under  Flam,  that  it  is  evidently  of  an  ■  imitative  character, 
probably  representing  a  flapping  motion  with  some  light  implement,'  and  compares  fidtiU- 
/addle,  Gtrm.  fieh-faek,  &c.  There  is,  however.  Sw,  D.  _/?nm,  yet  current  in  some  parts, 
almost  obsolete  in  others,  siguifying  both  the  buffoon,  fool  or  justcr,  aiiJ  aUo  a  )c»t,  a  piece 
of  bulToonery.  snch  as  the  professional  jester  or  fool  might  display  or  indulge  in.  The 
Iraniition  thence  to  our  seme  is  simple  enough,  and  even  in  a  sense  necessary.  Conip.  also 
Sw.  D.  jianti,  loud,  noisy  talk,  chatter,  loudly-spoken  nonsense ;  Jtarma,  jiam:ert  the  corre- 
sponding vb.  and  person. 

Flam,  V.  a.     To  flatter,  to  begtiile  by  the  use  of  flattery. 

.  Flan,  V.  n.     To  spread  or  expand  more  widely  towards  the  top,  as 
a  vessel  or  utensil  with  sides  sloping  outwards. 

Hall,  gives  '/tan,  broad  and  large.  North;'  and  iVb.  GL  gives  '  To  Jlan,  to  spread  wide 
al  the  top.  to  expand  upwards  as  the  sides  of  .i  bowli  or  scuttle,' — an  O.  Oan.  word,  un- 
altered in  fonn  and  sense.  Molb.  (Danfk  D.  Lex.)  ^\ya  flane,  1.  To  gape,  to  stare ;  t.  Id 
a  sense  closely  analogoui  to  onr  own :  *  It  is  said  of  a  waggon  whose  wheels  do  not 
stand  upright,  or  parallel  with  each  other,  on  the  axictrec,  so  that  the  space  between  then) 
above  is  greater  than  where  they  touch  the  ground :  thus,  dim  vogn  fiantr  fnr  mtgel  og  er 
talftnent:  thai  waggon  tlani  over  mich  an'  's  like  t' ower-wclt.'  The  occunence  of  the 
Sw.  D.  words  fiana.  an  unsteady,  thoughtless  girl ;  Jlane,  a  downright  fool ;  jlanun^  un- 
steady, flighty,  tottering ;  fianka,  to  be  unsteady,  I.  as  to  conduct,  and  2.  as  to  stability  ; 
several  of  which  words,  as  well  as  Dan.  D.  fane,  an  unsteady,  flighty,  easy-going  female, 
being  referred  to  O.  \i.jian,  thoughtlessness,  fiana,  to  be  heedless,  inconsiderate,  rash,  leads 
to  the  inference  that  our  own  word  and  its  O.  Dan.  original  are  due  to  the  same  traiisiiion 
of  idea  which  gives  force  to  the  expression  '  uruuble  as  water  thou  ihalt  not  excel ;'  first, 
unsteady  or  unliable  of  character ;  tlien  unsteady  or  unstable  in  the  physical  sense ;  thence, 
narrow  at  bottom  and  wide  at  lop,  so  as  to  present  the  form  of  iostabiUty. 

Plappery,  sb.  The  various  small  appiutenanccs  to  one's  personal 
equipment, 

Plappy,  adj.  I,  Wild,  unsteady;  applied  to  a  person.  2.  Light; 
marked  with  lesity  or  unsteadiness ;  of  a  person's  ways  or  manners. 

This  may.  of  courie.  be  simply  a  derivative  (tarn  finp,  '  the  extremity  of  any  loose  and 
pendulous  garment  or  the  like;*  but  it  thctdd  be  observed  that  Sw.  D.jiabba,  z%\ut,fahher, 
a  skiven.  and  Dan.  D.  Jiab^  a  silly,  pert,  immodest  girl,  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  more 
direct  origin  ;  and  also  that  Rietz  distinctly  refers  Dan.  Jlab^  as  well  as  the  Sw.  D.  words, 
and  the  Sc.  faj^,  a  fool,  or  noodle,  to  Sw.  D.  JIabb,  the  lip,  mouth ;  and  that  to  Lat. 
Ittbrum. 

ub 
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Flatcb,  sb.  One  who  wheedles,  or  tries  to  gain  his  ends  by  the  arts 
of  flattery.     Generally  applied  to  children. 

There  can  be  litllc  doubt  llut  ihi*  U  sirnpljr  another  fonn  of  Sc.  ^atb  or  Jleicb,  to 
whetdlc,  flatter,  or  fawn.  Cf.  Sw.  D.  Jitka.  to  carets,  fondle,  fawn :  O,  Sw.  Jtickra,  to 
flatter;  H.  fiikra:  \>^n.X>.  Jltgrt,  0\A  Gam.  fltcbtn,  Dutch  vltijtn,  come  rcry  near 
our  form :  while  Old  5w.  fiikart,  O.  Ocrm.  ^#cAarf,  Dut.  vitijer,  one  who  flatters  or  fawns, 
are  cuentially  the  sanie  as  our  word.  Molb.,  in  r.  /Ve^r*.  colUtes  O.  N.yfai/r.  diHinmlation, 
whccdlmg.  adulation,  drceit,  and  its  cottti»l'\vc ^adrari :   Uin.Xt.jfags  at  Jlitgr. 

Flatter-cap,     See  Flatch. 

Flamii,  V.  n.     To  flame,  blaze,  shine  out. 

*  It  ^aumtd  out  hau'f-way  acrou  t*  rooad ;'  of  a  certain  mysterioui  bUxe  of  H^t. 
*  As  wcxe  and  a  weke 
Were  twyned  togideres, 
And  thannc  a  fix  fiammynge 
Forth  out  of  bothe.'     P.  PJotifhm.  p.  360. 

Flauxny,  adj.     Tawdry ;  *  vulgarly  fine  in  dress.'    IVh.  GL 

Sw.  D.  /tarrmu(g\  ot  flamma{g):  torn  aUkar  pr&iandt  dmgt;  of  a  woman  food  of 
showy  or  gaudy  drcu, — aitolhi-r  notcwortliy  instance  of  a  Northern  word  preserved  in  the 
GcTcI.  as  wcH  as  in  a  Scand.  dialect 

Flaun,  sb.     A  custard  baked  in  paste  ;  '  egg-pies'  (Cotgrave). 

*Yx.ftant;  Qerm.  jtaJrr ;  Dut.  Wan/r.  Of  unknown  etymology.  Cotgr.  say* — Finns, 
Jlawnx,  CTiitards,  egg-pics.*     Rich. — *  The  origin  of  the  word  »ecnis  to  be  the  sound  made 

by  the  fall  of  lometbing  soft  repscscnled  by  the  syllable ^ad  or  Warf;  Sw.  ko-hladdt :  Prov. 

I)«n.  ko^ai ;  G.  kuh-jfatUn,  a  cow  dung.'  WcJgw. — Unsavoury,  if  true.  But  A.S. 
jUiu  ojjiyHif,  what  is  uudc  soft,  batter,  is,  of  coune,  the  origin  of  our  word.    See  Pr.  Pm, 

Ftawnt,  bimJ  note. 

Flaup,  sb.     Idle,  meaningless  talk,  flippancy. 

O.  N.  ^af>r,  vana  vcrl»a,  incoiisiJcrantia  ;  fttipr,  apinx,  futilia  verba ;  Jteifra,  effutirc : 
Hald.     Comp.  Sw.  D.  jffpa,jlal-a,  to  talk  and  tattle  sillily,  to  Ullt  stuff;  H.Jteipt,  Id. 

Flauping,  flaupiflh,  flaupy,  adj.  i.  Given  to  light  or  meaningless 
words;  thence,  insincere,  fawning.  2.  Given  to  levity  of  conduct  or 
demeanour,  or  to  tawdrily  showy  dress  or  adornment 

The  Sw.  D.  ^^].  fitpug,  flepiig),  give  our  form,  but  vary  in  sense.  The  xxoy^m  Jttp,  fitper^ 
fiaptr,Jt&p,  Sec,  current  tn  dilfcrcnt  districts,  give  approximate  senses,  if  not  exactly  cihi>- 
cident ;  but,  of  courK,  our  adj.  is  due  to  our  sb.  Flaup. 

Flawtor,  flowter,  v.  a.  To  flurry  or  make  to  flutter ;  to  put  into  a 
Slate  of  trepidation ;  to  alarm  or  frighten. 

O.  N.  /lyia,  accderare.  festinare ;  Sw.  D.  /lUa  uj,  to  make  haste,  I0  t>e  in  a  flurry  or 
bnstic;  H.  jlyta^  to  qaicken  or  urge  to  haste ;  ^/f/a.  v.  n.,  to  be  in  haste  or  in  a  hurry. 
Both  the  O.  N.  and  the  Sw.  D.  vrordi  scent  to  talcc  the  active  and  neuter  sense  alike,  and  it 
would  iecm  that  oui  word,  if  not  sull,  yet  at  an  earlier  time,  has  done  the  Siine.  In  Vorh 
Casdi  DtpQti/iont.  p.  154,  I  find — '  And  then  the  thing  that  did  cry  like  a  hen,  did/faip*^ 
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with  the  wings  against  the  bords  of  the  floor;*  where jfoto^rr  seems  to  imply  the  signs  of 
trepidatioa  or  haste  made  by  a  wingetl  creature,  ratlier  than  the  haste  or  trepidation  itscU. 
SfcU  foHf(bter  in  Leeds  Gi. ;  Jlouier  by  Carr  ;  jlowtfr  by  Brockett. 

*  Uis  maister  an'  him  's  had  a  few  words,  an'  he  's  md\y  Jlougbtrrtd.'     Lttds  Gt. 

Flay,  fley,  v.  a.    To  frighten  or  terrify,  to  deter. 

Morris,  in  the  Gl.  to  Pr.  o/Consc.,  refers  this  to  0.  S.Jlaja,  to  put  to  flight,  to  tcrriff, 
given  hjf  EgiUson,  and  rightly.  Jam.  merely  suggests  that  O,  N./i/a  is  used  in  the  same 
»cn*e  at  Jiny,  but  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  a  word  in  such  general  use  in  the  Northmnbnan 
dialects  from  the  thirteenth  century  doMmwards  should  be  without  sotae  distinct  QfirinAl. 
Comp.  Sw.  D.  Jf3,  to  drive  forth  precipitately. 

Flay-boggle,  sb.  i,  A  hobgoblin,  an  apparition,  a.  Also  a  scare- 
crow.    See  Flay-oruke  and  Boggle. 

Flay -crow,  flay-oruke,  sb.  i.  A  scarecrow;  any  dressed-up  object 
set  up  in  the  fields  to  frighten  the  crows.  2.  A  grotesquely-dressed 
person. 

Flaysome,  adj.  Inspiring  fear  or  apprehension ;  qualified  to  frighten 
or  terrify, 

• "  A  nnyjlaysonu  thing ;"  temfying  to  look  at.'     IVb.  Ol. 

Flecked,  adj.     Pied,  spotted,  streaked. 

O.  N.jfwia.  to  spot  or  slain,  figekr,  a  spot.  fitcioUr,  spotted,  pied ;  Germ,  fteci,  fitcken, 
a  spot,  stsiu.  \h.Jieclen,  to  stain:  Dut.  vltclti.  plach:  Din.Xi.  fi<Bg«rtt,  Jlagrit,  not  of 
the  wmc  uniform  cotour,  spotted,  blotched  ;  S.  G.Jieck,  sb.,  Jlecka,  vb. 

Flee,  sb.     A  fly :  the  turnip-fly  (Hal/ica  mrnorum),  particularly. 

The  name  is  sometimes  written  ^«ii,  which  might  seem  to  be  due  to  the  active  flea-like 
ikipi  made  by  the  tosect  when  disturbed.  But  I  tJiink  it  is  more  the  Pr.  of  the  word,  thao 
any  intended  diHerence  in  orthography. 

Flee-by-sky,  sb.  A  flighty  person ;  always  applied  to  a  female. 
Brock,  says  '  a  siJIy,  flirting,  absurdly-dressed,  giggling  girl.' 

•  A  flowtcrsomcjfM-6#.ii-i>.'     Wl>.  GL 

Fleece,  sb.  Bodily  condition,  or  fatness :  applied  to  persons  who 
arc  or  have  been  *  fat-fleshed,'  and  signifying  such  flesh  or  fatness  as 
may  be  easily  stripped  off;  e.  g.  by  sickness,  privation,  or  *  training.' 

•  ••  He  carries  a  nrejletet ."  he  is  very  fat.'     ]Vb.  Gl. 

*  **  He  has  shaken  a  bonny  Jltect  this  last  bout ;"  he  has  lost  much  flesh  this  last  iJl* 
neu.'    /b. 

Fleeing-aither,  fleeing-eather  or  ether,  sb.  The  dragon-fly.  See 
Fleelng-ask. 

Jam.  says  '  we  6nd  jitcndi  naeddrt,  i.  e.  a  flying  adder,  given  as  synonymous  with  alltr 
topft*  However  this  may  be,  the  name  now  implies  the  dragon-fly  throughout  a  very  wide 
area  in  the  North.     Hall,  quotes  it  with  the  word  North  subjoined,  as  also  Adder-boit,  from 
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varioni  dialects.  Brockett  gives  it  for  Dilrham  and  Northiunberland,  while  Jam.  girei 
Flmng-addtr  for  Roxburghshire,  AAtt  and  Atbtr-4nll  for  Clydesdale,  and  AAer^cap  or 
Natter-cap  for  Fifeshire.  Brockett's  short  comment  on  tlw  lume  it  this :  ■  the  Tulgar  are 
airaid  of  being  stung  by  it,*  which  is  equally  true  in  Clevel.  (as  is  implied  in  both  the  names 
giTen  above),  and  I  doubt  not  elsewhere.  Whether  the  idea  now  is  not  perpetuated  by  the 
name,  as,  in  the  first  instance,  the  name  must  have  followed  the  idea,  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 
It  is  curious,  however,  to  observe  the  different  forms  the  original  word  (A.  S.  attar^  ator; 
O.  Sw.  ttitt  ttttr;  O.N.  titr;  O.D.  rttw;  Dan.  tddtr;  Germ.  «Vw,  venom)  has  assumed 
in  the  name  of  this  insect,  inclusive  of  the  S.  English  form,  adder.  A  Sw.  D.  name  for  this 
insect  is  troUsnall,  snail  being  the  name  for  a  lizard  (CleveL  Ask,  liak,  or  Haak),  so  that 
troU-m'dU  seems  to  embody  both  the  ideas  involved  in  our  two  names,  eatber  and  ask. 
The  Sw.  name,  sldnda,  contains  a  very  similar  idea  to  that  implied  in  adder-bolt, 

Fleeizig-aBk,  fleeing-esk,  sb.    The  dragon-fly :  (genus  LtMluIa). 

Meeing-nedder.  See  Meeing-aither,  and  comp.  *  Tanging-nadder,' 
Hall. 

Flesh,  flesh-meat,  sb.  Butcher's  meat  generally,  in  opposition  to 
bacon  or  pork. 

'  Ah  deean't  think  at  Ah've  tasted  ^*s&  going  iv  tolf  weda.* 
*  Nobbut  bacon  an*  taties;  nzc  ^esb-meat* 

FLesh-fly,  sb.    The  common  blue-bottle  fly. 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Flescbe  Flye,    Museo* 

Tlet,  sb.  Live  coals,  embers  yet  glowing,  sparks  of  fire.  Wh,  GL 
adds  '  Flaught,'  as  another  form. 

These  can  scarcely  be  only  variations  in  form.  The  idea  in  Flausht  is  of  fire  or  flame 
in  motion;  in  Flet,  of  fire  as  simply  visible  or  evidently  alive.  The  word  w2«Mff  in  the 
first  text  of  Lay.  iii.  33,  replaced  hy  Jure  in  the  second,  establishes  Flet  as  an  old  word 
(Sir  F.  Madden  makes  it  floor;  A.S.  fiet^  fixed  residence,  hall,  floor),  with  the  lenie  ttill 
preserved  in  Clevel. 

FUok,  sb.    A  flitch ;  of  bacon,  namely. 

O.T)zti.  flyhtte^  et  start  kimdstykke;  /.ex.  en  snnedde:  a  large  [»ece  of  flesh;  e.g.  the 
side  of  a  pig.  *  40  floclte  flesk :  40  flitches  of  bacon;  mentioned  in  an  account  of  a  wed- 
ding-feast; flyeke  aj^  swyn,  sueeidia.'  Moor*s  Sujblk  Words  also  has^ic*.  explained  as 
*  the  flake  or  flank  of  a  hog  :*  A.  S.  flieee  or  flice,  Prov.  Dan.  flidsie,  to  shear  off  with  a 
great  knife,  is,  by  Molb.  and  Outzen.  adduced  as  cognate.  Comp.  Dzn.flakke^  to  s{rfit  into 
Rakes  or  sHces ;  Sw.  D.  fldkka  ov,  to  cut  off  flakes,  or  thin  chips  from  wood ;  with  which 
£.  Engi.  fleacb  oxfleecb^  a  sawn  plank,  may  be  compared. 

Flicker,  v.  n.  To  shew  or  look  more  or  less  derisively,  as  a  person's 
countenance  does  who  rather  makes  believe  than  really  tries  to  suppress 
his  laughter.    See  Flire. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  says,  *  flicker,  to  flutter  as  a  bird,  or  flame ;  to  fleer,  or  laugh  wantonly 
or  scornfully.     From  a  representation  of  the  flapping  or  tittering  sound.' 

The  sense  and  usage  of  the  word,  combined  with  the  existence  of  the  Sw.  D.  words^tA- 
kdrt  to  deride,  to  make  a  fool  of ;  jflikker,  flekier,  ridicule,  derision,  mockery ;  O.  Sw.  ,/ubr, 
adulation,  more  or  less  insincere,  of  course,  together  with  Rietz's  reference  of  these  words 
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to  jfckt, — see  Wlaltdh,  with  the  Dan.  D.  and  Oerm.  analogues  to  Sw.  D,Jl$ia — lead  me  to 
adopt  a  rather  different  view,     Fliggtr  is  another  form ;  see  Wcdgw.  in  t.  FU*r, 
'  Hejliekm^d  and  Barred  lahk  a  giming  cat.' 

Flig,  V.  n.    To  fly. 

*  An  lamech  droge  is  arwe  ner 
And  let  titfl$g*n  of  V.t  streng.'     G*n.  and  Ex.  1. 478. 

k.^.  fitSgan^JUdgan;  'N.S.^tgm;  Txii.fi$ga;  Dnt.  sifwfm;  Oerm.y?^f«R.  &c. 

Flig,  sb.  A  young  bird  sufficiently  feathered  to  be  on  the  point  of 
flying. 

^^Ti.jlyg,  ready  to  fly ;  of  the  young  of  birds,  Molb.,  exactly  corresponds  with  our  word 
in  form  and  seme,  and  resembles  it  in  sound.  Comp.  Sw.  D.  ftyg,  flygd^  fiygg*'*>  id.,  and 
also  fi^Z'/dr.  Rictz  quotes  also  A.  S.  flyegt,  which,  howerer,  1  do  not  find  in  Bosw. 
O.H.Jleygr,  able  or  ready  td  fly,  seenu  to  be  the  original  word. 

*"Are  thcv  Jligs  or  goips?"  feathered  nestlings  or  mere  goipini  naked  from  the 
egg/     Wb^Gl. 

fligged,  adj.    Fledged,  feathered,  ready  to  fly. 

Wb.  Gl.  gives  ^ig,  v.  n.,  to  fly ;  but  Cr.  GL,  fliggt  to  fledge,  with  the  examfdei 
*  **\iK*%  fiig^d  and  flown;"  said  of  a  person  who  has  absconded.*  An  example  from 
Lttds  Gla*  A  nest  of  sparrows  aXl^igg'd  an*  flown.'  The  word  is  a  p.  (>■•  coincident  with 
JUdgtd,    Comp.  TUgt  and  Pr.  Pm,  •  Flygge  as  bryddys.    VolatUU: 

Flipe,  sb.    The  brim  of  a  hat. 

Hzvi.fl'ip.  the  tip,  comer  or  extremity  of  a  thing;  e. g.  handkerchief,  garment,  collar ; 
Sw.  D.  ft'dbb,  id.  Comp.  O.  N.  flipu  a  horse's  under-lip ;  N.  S.  flitpt,  id.  The  word  is 
nearly  related  to  E.^ap,Jlabby^  Sec. 

*  Touch  yomJUpa:     Wb.  GL 

FUpe,  V.  a.  To  remove  or  take  off,  with  a  kind  of  brisk  action,  as 
dust  from  one's  shoes,  or  a  fly  from  the  wall. 

Closely  connected  with  Flipe,  "E. flip, flap;  X>zxi.  flab,  mouth.  lip;  Sw.  D.J?oW,  flap, 
loose-hanging  comer  or  end,  and  expressive  of  the  action  of  such  a  loose-hanging  end  or 
flap.  Comp.  Sw.  D.flika  a/,  to  undress  oneself  very  quickly :  to  slip  one*s  clothes  oflF,  from 
flik,  a  shirt,  or  other  loose-fitting  garment.  Mr.  Wedgw.  takes  flick,  flip  to  be '  forms  repre- 
senting the  sound  made  by  a  jerk  with  a  whip,  the  comer  of  a  towel,  or  the  like.  Flicks  a 
smart,  stinging  slap:  Forby ;  a  slight,  sudden  blow:  Hall.  Hence  Dzn.  flig, flip,  the  imple- 
ment with  which  a  blow  of  the  foregoing  description  is  given,  the  comer  of  a  handkerchief, 
apron,  &c.' 

FUre,  flyre,  v.  n.  To  manifest  the  feeling  or  spirit  of  mocking  or 
scornful  ridicule,  without  actually  laughing  out. 

Brockett's  definition  is,  *  to  have  a  countenance  expressive  of  laughter,  without  laughing 
out/  Comp.  E.  fleer.  *  We  should  have  no  hesitation,'  says  Wedgw.,  '  in  considering  it 
as  a  contraction  offligger  ot  flicker,  to  latigh  scornfully  or  wantonly,  were  it  not  for  parallel 
forms  with  an  n  instead  of  an  r:  Sw.  flina,  to  shew  the  teeth,  sneer;  Prov.  Dan.^iiw,  to 
wry  the  mouth,  smile,  sneer;  Norse ^/Zuia,  as  well  zsflira,  to  titter/  Still  there  seems  to  be 
a  difference  in  sense  between  the  forms  in  is  and  those  in  r.     Thus,  Dan.  D.  flint  is  *  to 
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kmile,  or  die  to  bugh  loudly  snd  long,  and  with  twtstingt  of  the  face  ;*  as  h  tbc  case  also 
with  Sw.  D.  Jla%,  fiima  and  fiira :  while  ^ire  is  *  lo  smile  (smidtke),  or  laugh  sUly.  as  wh«i 
one  is  inclined  to  ridiaile  or  make  a  jest  of  another.'  Molb.  also  quotes  from  Ihte, 
'  E.Gothl.^f'ra*  indicai  riium  pctulaniem  ;'  and  N.  jfira  comes  under  the  same  rtnurk,  and 
lliuB  all  these  words  exactly  correspond  to  our  Aire.     Sec  FUoker, 

FUrtigigs,  sb.     A  giddy  or  flighty  damsel. 

Flisk,  sb.     A  slight  blow  or  tap,  as  a  fillip  with  the  finger. 

Comp.  jlick,  fi\p^  JiUip,  •  FVuk^  to  flick  with  a  whip,  to  ikip  or  bounce.  Hal.  Tick, 
fiik^ flick ^fiiiky  all  represent  the  sound  of  a  cut  with  a  iwitch  or  the  like;  then  rapid  move- 
ment to  and  fro.'  Wedgw.  Cf.  Sw.  D.  ^ftsAd,  to  btutle  about,  a  derivative  fmajltota,  to 
6ow,  to  fleet 

Flit,  V.  a.     I.  To  remove  one's  goods,  household  furniture,  and  gear 

generally,  in  the  process  of  removing  from  one  tenement  or  residence 
to  another,  a.  To  aid  a  person  in  such  removal,  by  conve)'ing  or  help- 
ing to  convey  Ijis  goods,  Ac.  3.  To  remove,  as  tenants  or  occupants 
of  a  house  or  farm,  &c.,  do. 

0.  N.  flytia^  vehere ;  S.  G.  flytta,  flyttja,  transportarc  ab  tino  loco  In  altcrum ;  nevtr. 
positnni  notat  niigrare.  Ihre ;  V>^\\.  ftytU,  a.  and  n.  ;  Sw.  flytta,  a.  and  n.  I  look  upon  this 
vb.  as  essentially  an  active  verb :  as.  comiitently  with  its  O.  N.  derivation,  it  should  be.  Cf. 
Pr.Pm.  '  Flyttin;  amoveo,  transfeto.'  It  seems  almost  always  to  imply  the  removal  of 
something;  e.g.  of  the  out-going  tenant's  moveaWc  property.  Thus,  a  tramp,  who  is 
constantly  on  Uic  move  pcrionally,  is  never  said  to  flit  from  one  place  to  another;  nor  a 
*  navvy.*  who  goes  from  one  railway,  &c^  to  another  in  search  of  work.  U,  however,  the 
employer  were  lo  remove  the  narviea  from  one  part  of  the  work  to  another^  he  would  be 
spoken  of  as  fllttizis  them.  Tme,  the  farmer  or  other  tenant,  who  goes  from  one  farm 
or  residence  to  another,  is  spoken  of  as  fiittins,  as  *  thruiig  wi'  flitting*  {IVb.  G/.) ;  but 
then  ii  Mmething  beyond  personal  removing  always  implied,  as  there  is  in — 

*  Dut,  or  thay  (the  children  of  lsrael)^y//  oght  far  us  fro. 
We  shall  them  bond  twyse  as  fast*     Toufiul.  MyU.  p.  6a. 

As  to  sach  instances  as — 

*  God  gaf  Lucifer  most  lightnes, 
Yit  prowdly  hcflyt  his  dcs 

And  set  hym  even  hym  by,'  Ih.  ao, 
where  the  sb.  d<M  (  =  Lat.  grttdut,  and  thence  grade,  rank)  is  clearly  the  obj,  case  after  the 
^t^Jtjt;  and 

*  For  )»e  fiite  (of  the  cross)  Hy  made  a  pit* 

Ffor  no  man  sold  it  ^)>in/iV;'  Hari.  MS,  fol.  83, — 
there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt. 

1.  *  Aye.  thomniflUttd  hi»  stock  and  graithing,  an*  his  family  an'  a',  a  week  syne.* 

3.  ***  Whose  goods  are  those?"  (to  a  man  driving  a  waggon-load  of  furniture,  &c.). 
••  Wheea,  they 's  Mile*  Dale's.     We '%  flitting  him  fra'  t'  Deeal  Hecad  l*  Staiiglio'." ' 

3.  •  "  Weel.  ye'  re  flitting  then  f  The  reply  came  from  Hob  oat  of  the  chum  : — "  Ay, 
we'i  fluttiog."*  Phillips'  yorhshirt,  p.  3 11.  Tlie  author  notices  ihc  *  play  on  the 
vowel ;'  anil  Fgilss.  remarks  that  the  Western  Icclaiiden  sound  tlie  verb  flulija.  I*ro- 
fcasor  Phillips  docs  not.  however,  give  the  rejoinder  as  I  have  beard  it: — '  Wocl,  an  ibou's 
ganning  teea.  Ah  'II  just  awa*  back  agen.' 
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Flit,  flitting,  sb.      1.  A  removal  from  one  place  of  residence  to 

another.     2.  A  flight,  9,  runaway  or  clandestine  departure, 

I.  *  Futhcr  «ayi  \'  fiiuing  's  to  be  Saturday  6rst,  an'  he  wad  like  to  ha'e  yonr  draoghi.' 
a.  *  Didst  hear  stoat  Willy  'd  mud  a  moonlight ^il  it  it?     He 's  sloped  for  seear.* 

Flit-fold,  sb.  A  moveable  sheep-fold,  capable  of  use  wherever  it  may 
L>e  wanted. 

Flite,  flyte,  v.  n.    To  scold,  or  engage  in  a  quarrel  of  words. 

A.  S.  fiitan^  to  strive,  coateod,  dispute,  quarreL      Pr.  Pm.  •  Flyiin,  or  chydin.      Cwk 

*  Stynst  of  J>y  ilrot  and  (jcnc  Xoflyt* 

Sc  scch  hys  blybc  lul  swcftc  aiid  swyhc.* 

B.  Eng.  AWt.  Potmi,  A.  35  J. 

*  Thar  thoo  nowthcr^yW  nc  chydc. 

If  thou  tend  rightc  thou  gettes  thi  mede.'     Totimel,  MysL  p.  14. 

Fllto,  filter,  sb.     A  scold,  a  scolding  or  abusive  person. ' 
Flithers,  sb.     The  common  limpets. 

1  look  upoii  tins  a$  simply  the  CIcvd.  pronunciation,  with  tb  hard  (fiX  q(  flitter — comp. 
Dowther  for  daughter,  dither  fur  didder,  dother  for  dudder.  &c. — and  flitter  to  be  radi- 
cally the  lame  word  as  Dan.  flitter,  Germ,  flitter,  spangles,  small  scales  of  metal;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  connea  these  words  with  O-h-flisja,  to  ilice  off,  ukc  flat  pieces  off;  U.flita; 
V^a.fliie,  to  split  pieces  off;  Sw.  D.flita,  to  shave  or  slice  thin  pieces  or  scales  off.  Kictz 
give*  fli/lja.  to  cut  chips  off  with  a  hatchet,  and  also  as  a  sb.,  the  chips  so  cut  off;  and 
refers  the  word  to  O.  l^.flysja  or  fliija,  just  quoted,  '  by  a  transition  of  the  s  into  /,'  (bvarviJ 
s  o/vergHtt  till  t').  On  thi*  ground.  FUthers  ( ^fliiten)  implies  objects  that  can  be  sepa- 
rated, in  the  form  or  fashion,  so  to  speak,  of  spangles  or  scales,  from  the  places  or  matters 
on  which  they  are  found  ;  which  is  simply  true  of  the  limpet. 

Flither-girls,  sb.  The  women,  usually  the  daughters  and  other 
female  connections  of  the  fishermen,  who  collect  the  Plithora  to  serve 
as  bait;  often  walking  considerable  distances  for  the  purpose,  and 
bringing  back  their  spoils  in  baskets  poised  on  their  heads :  while  alike 
by  their  distinct  pecuHarities  of  physiqttt^  and  their  costume,  they  seem 
to  be  marked  out  as  a  class  apart — perhaps  even,  as  almost  a  race 
apart 

Tlitter-mouse,  sb.  The  bat  or  rere-mousc :  (genus  Vcspcrtilio).  See 
Back-bear-away. 

Sw.fliuiarfnns;  Gcxm.  flf<ter-mav$, 

A  name  derived  from  tlie  motion  of  the  creature*!  wings  and  its  mouse-like  body.  Comp. 
O.  N.  flagt/r-mus,  Dan.  flagtr-muus ;  flagre,  to  flutter.  Boili  tliese  names,  as  well  as 
Flitter -mouae,  are  as  nearly  synonymous  as  possible  with  rerc-mouse.  which  comes  from 
A.  S.  breran,  to  agitate,  move  rapidly,  and  muj,  a  mouse. 

Flobbed,  flobby,  adj.     Puffed  up,  turgid,   i.  As  the  l>ody  is  in  cases 
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of  dropsy;  2.  In  manner  or  bearing;  with  conceit,  nanicly,  or  self-appro- 
bation. 

Probably  a  co-deriirativt  with,  or  altered  ixom,  fiab,  Jiabby,  and  its  mdk  also  derived  from 
the  usual  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  noticeable  that  Sw.  D.  ftahUgwr  has  a  secondary  mean- 
ing very  like  our  Kcond  sense;  viz.  '^ven  to  boastful  or  unseemly  talking;*  ar>d  Dan.  D. 
JIabnr  comes  imdcr  nearly  the  same  dehnition. 

■  *'  She  was  not  fat,  butyfo66*rf  up ;"  of  a  dropsical  person/     Wh.  Gl. 

FlOBS-docken,  flous-dooken,  sb.  The  plant  fox-glove  (Digitah's 
purpurea).     Also  Fox-docken. 

Irish  Celt,  luss-nthor,  literally  great  herb ;  the  name  of  the  fox-glove  or  fairy-fiagcf .  Fie- 
tioni  0/  th*  Irish  Ctlts,  p.  93.  The  Welsh  equiralait  of  luss  is  //y«;  and  just  as  Lltwdlyn 
in  Shalcspcre  becomes  Fluellen :  Uydd,  Floyd,  in  E.  attempts  to  enunciate  Welsh  17.  so  Ittu 
or  Uf%  bccomcf  Jlout,  The  word  preseuts  a  curious  instance,  one  of  many  such,  of  the 
retention  and  cotnpotition  of  a  name  long  after  its  true  meaning  has  been  loil  sight  of. 

FloBS-Boave,  sb.     The  plant  cotton-grass :  (genus  Eriophorum). 
Flourish,  sb.     The  blossom  on  fruil-irees. 

Cf.  O.  \i.fiur^  flowers,  blossoms,  blooms;  jiuradr,  abounding  in  6owefS  or  bloom. 
Conip.  the  use  of  the  word  as  a  vb.  :— 

*  then  Phcebus  full  falre ;  ftouriahid  out  hit  beames 
with  Leanies  full  light,*      Percy's  ^o/.  MS.  i.  p.  J27. 

Flowter,  adj.  Excited,  nervous;  shewing  signs  of  mental  disturb- 
ance. 

Brocks  Lttd*  Gl.,  and  Cr.  Gl.,  all  give  flautirrtd  in  nearly  the  uune  sense;  and  the 
Utter  also  gives  jf outer  as  a  noun,  with  the  sense  of '  a  fright  *  See  Wl&vrter  or  Flowtar. 
Also  comp.  Sw.  D.  flojta,  tu  move  alxmt  witliuut  any  dcAnitc  pur]K>se ;  Jlojttt,  a  light,  vain, 
frivolous,  co<]uettish.  or  unsteady  female;  together  with  its  corresponding  %A].,  Jlojud: 
Syuiisjtdutt,  a  coquettish  girl,  if  not  really  worse. 

Flowtorment,  sb.  Loud  and  eager  talking,  such  as  would  be  heard 
from  a  person  in  a  state  of  excitement 

Flowtersoxne,  adj.     Excitable,  flighty,  frolicsome  or  skittish. 

Fluffod,  fluffed-up,  adj.     Flighty,  conceited,  tumid  in  manner. 

Eithci  frum  fi^tff  ox  fiut,  fine  or  dowuy  feathers,  down,  downy  01  cobeieot  particles  of 
worn  woftUen  material  or  the  like  ;  or,  more  directly,  from  O.  S.Jtiuga,  to  Ay,  or  some  of  its 
ScandinaTiau  congeners.  The  sequence  is  not  difficult  in  the  former  case;  viz.  from  dowm 
ot  fiuffxo  »n  object  covered  with  either — a  young  bird,  to  wit — whidi  looks  f^ffy  or  pufftd- 
^P:  thence,  by  metonvniy,  to  tumtd  in  manner,  and  ihctKC  to  conceited.  But  just  a< 
^igbfy^  hoth  in  sense  and  form,  is  dcttved  from  A~  S.  Jteogan,  so  fluffy  or  flufflMl,  alike 
io  sense  and  in  form,  may  ipring  from  the  other  source  itidicatcd.  The  Dan.  equivalent  to 
O.  N.  jijvga  is  ftyve,  where  the  /  of  our  word  is  fully  rcpiesented,  Comp.  Dan,  plov  from 
O.  N.  ptogt  and  Clcvel.  pleofT;  while  Sw.  D.  funiiih  Jfwsrt*  (pret.yfouv.  sup.  jiuvi),  and^w, 

>ilvtiv,  flugi) ;  bes  dcs  traiuttionary  fornt^  illu^rrated  by  ilic  iiti[)cif.  of  O.  Sw.  Jtiuga  ;   vis. 
bgh  {^\A.jiughu).     Thus  flnJfy  would  be  a  Northumbr.  ecjuiralcnt  to  H.jOgl^. 
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FluflEy,  adj.     Covered  with  down,  or  downy  feathers. 

From _;? N^  =  ^u#.  Wcdgw.  quotes  Welsh  Hvwch,  motes,  flving  dust,  or  the  like,  and 
adds  a  Utile  further  on,  *  ruiidaniaitally  the  «iiip  wiili  A.S.  Jiengtm,  P\.V>.^egen,  \o  fly, 
ythencc  Jfog.^olc^  whatever  is  light  and  flies  in  the  air.  I.anca^ire  floair,  v/ate  cotton. 
Probably  Welsh  ^tt,  pluf,  feathers,  dowii ;  Bav.yl/wn,  to  float,  or  move  to  and  fro  tn  the 
air;  dieJ{atti,jlaw€n,J!ai%em,c\MJS  that  flies  away  in  winnowing  com.  floe,  or  light  duft 
that  KtiJes  on  clothes,  may  be  a  parallel  formaiion.' 


Fluked,  fluky,  adj. 
WomuB. 


Maggot-eaten,  eaten  into  holes  by  maggots  or 


FliUces,  sb.  Properly  the  creature — animalcule  or  larva—  found  espe- 
cially in  the  liver  of  diseased  sheep.  Applied  also  to  the  large  maggots, 
or  gendes,  found  in  dead  animals,  the  larvas  of  the  Flesli-flieB.  Other- 
wise spelt,  Flooks^  Fleuks. 

•  The  lirer  of  rotten  ihcep  always  contains  the  well-known  animal  the  jiulct,  so  named 
from  its  striking  resemblance  to  a  flounder.*  £ooA  oftbt  Farm,  li.  387.  A.  S.  Jioc,jlooCn  a 
Rat-fish,  plaice,  sole. 

Flumpy,  adj.     Short  and  fat ;  squat. 

Probably  coincident  with  lumpy,  etuinpy.  Comp.  N.  lump^  a  block,  a  thick  piece,  with 
Dan.  ilvmp,  a  lamp ;  O.  N.  Uumpr,  klumbr;  Sw.  ktump. 

Fluahy-faoed,  adj.    Rubicund,  carr>'ing  a  high  colour. 

*  A  person  looks  Jftssbtd,  or  fiuihtd  in  tb«  fact  when  he  has  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  face.' 
Wedgw.  Dan.  D.  Jtuu,  to  flow  or  stream  forth  in  volume  and  force ;  hlodtt  fiu%tr  ud  a/ 
taarrt:  the  blood  streams  or  flushes  forth  from  the  wonnd.  Wedgw.  alio  alleges  Dot. 
fiuyun;  H.jluU,  abundantly,  and^us,  liberal,  open-handed. 

Fluster,  flusterment,  sb.  i.  A  slate  of  excitement  and  consequent 
heal.  2.  A  determination  of  heal  to  the  skin,  in  whatever  form,  red- 
ness, spots,  perspiration,  &c.     3.  A  puBing,  high-flown  advertisement. 

Rich.  looks  upon  this  word  a»  *a  corruption  oi Jlusb;*  and  Wedgw.  as  'closely  allied 
with  Uusttr.* 

Flying-eagle,  sb.     A  paper  kite,  the  boys*  toy  so  called. 

Comp.  Dan.  papirs-dragt,  Sw.  pappfrt-drakt, 

Poal-foot,  sb.     The  plant  coll's-foot  (Tussiiago far/ara). 

Sw.  D.  /6laf(-tter;  Dan.  foiUfod:  these  words  being  supplemented,  at  it  would  appear, 
by  the  further  names  biuibof,  htiiehov,  respectively.     Ci.  K.  coltf/ool. 

Fod,  sb.  A  bundle  of  straw  lied  up  after  thrashing  for  foddering 
purposes  only. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  Halliwcll'i /aif.  The  sound  is  that  of  our  ho*d  fur  bold,  fo'd  fin  />Jd. 
where  the  aound  of  the  vowcJ  as  in  the  E.  words  is  nearly  preserved,  though  shortened 
in  Pr. 

O  C 
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I.  Smelling  of  damp  or   mouldiness;   musty. 


Fog.  sb.  The  aftergrowth  in  meadows  when  the  hay  has  been  cut 
and  removed. 

VTthh/wg.     Sec  P«g. 

Foist,  foisty,  adj. 
2.  Damp  and  mouldy. 

*  To  foist,  fnU,Jizz2t,  arc  all  nnginally  to  break  wind  in  a  noiselcM  manner;  ....  Ocmi. 
fat,  ■  fcnst ;  DuL  vent,  vijU,  flatus  veotris.  The  orif^n  ti  plainly  an  imitation  of  the  noitc. 
O.  U./ita,  to  blow,  al»o  to  break  wind.  Foitty,  fiaty  having  a  cloie,  disagreeable  fnicU.* 
Wedgw.  AddSw.  D./«,-  U.S. fast;  Bav./ru/;  the  verbs  being,  Sw.D.fati,faisa,faJatt; 
U.  S- Jysien,  fastin ;  Lai.  vusiW ;  Gr.  ^vcray. 

Fold-garth,  sb.  (pr.  f*>d-garth).  The  farm-yard ;  the  enclosure  pro- 
perly so  called  :  otherwise,  Fold-yard. 

Folk,  sb.  People,  persons :  a  word  in  perpetual  use,  and  very  con- 
stantly as  qualified  by  some  prefix ;  e.  g.  Houae-foUc,  the  people  of  the 
house ;  Poot-folk,  the  people  walking,  or  on  fool,  &c. 

O.N.^*;  Dan.  and  Sw. /?/*,•  A.S.falc:  Germ,  vol k.  See.  With  SI. /w/i.  pwrt.  a  troop, 
comp.  O.N._fylki.  The  Scand.  word  is  met  with  in  intilliludcs  of  imtancct  entirely  IM- 
logout  to  the  compounds  noticed  above: — Sw.  foijoli.  Dun.  fad-failft  infantry;  Sw.  ywii- 
/6llt=thc  Antiquary's  'woman-kind;*  Dio.  gtandr/oUi ;  ajftefotlit  iiiarticd  people;  btttfolk. 
cavalry.  6cc. 

'  Foli  says' 

'  fAxiiXfolki'  or,  •  maist  o'  fdh' 

*  Ff^ki  is  fit  to  say  so  and  so  ;*  are  already  beginning  to  *  talk/  and  wcU  dispoccd  to  *  talk' 
mo«, 

*  A  deal  o'faU  hasn't  gettcn  their  hay  yet.* 

Fond,  adj.     Simple,  in  the  sense  of  half-siDy ;  foolish,  weak,  doating. 

O.  N.  /iiHt,  S.  G,  fSfUj  Sw.  T^n*.  Sw.  D.  /ant,  a  half-witted  person,  a  fool.  Wedgw. 
quotes  GxcL/aoin,  vain,  foolish,  idle;  Lat.  vtuius.  Comp.  Sw.  D.  fanta,  to  play  the  fool, 
with  its  variations,  Jjanta,  JJatuas^  and  O.  N.  ftifia.  Germ.  D.  /anzein.  In  Sw.  D.  /arUr, 
fjnHte,fjant<r,J}onii  Din. /ante,  a  fool,  or  simpleton  ;  and  Sw.  D.  f}»ntg,  Jjantig,  /}aHtwd, 
fjuHttd,  fjynttd,  Oaii./jantet, —  wc  have  very  close  approaches  to  our  fond,  wliich,  it  may 
be,  is  really  a  participle.     Wedgw.  quotes 

*  thou  shall  begin  lo/ovu 
And  dole  in  love,' 

from  Chaucer:  ^aAfottnyd  is  met  with  in  WtcklifTc's  BAt«:  while 

•  Herk,  syn.  yefan,'  Toumti.  MyH.  p.  94  ; 
and            *  Soyn  shalle  we  fan  hym,'  76.  p.  199, 

give  ns  the  vb..  both  as  a,  and  n.     See  Bofoonded. 

Fond-cruke,  sb.     A  crotchet,  foolish  whim,  piece  of  absurdity. 

Fond-hoit,  sb.  An  exceedingly  foolish  person,  a  fool  twice  ovec 
See  Hoit. 

Fondnesa,  sb.     Folly,  foolish  or  silly  conduct  or  behaviour. 
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Pond-plough,  sb.  Part  of  the  procession  which  used  to  accompany 
the  Sword-Dance  performers.     See  Plough-stota. 

Pond-talk,  sb.     Spoken  absurdities,  foolish  discoorsc. 

Pondy,  sb.     A  fool,  a  simpleton,  an  idiot. 

Coinp,  Sw.D.  Jjanfig,  /janitd,  ^antg,  /}untig,  foolish,  fond;  and  Sw.D,  foHt*,  J/amtf, 
,£oHtt  Duu/anU, —  all  with  the  exact  sense  of  our  word.     Note  aUo  — 

'  Maria.      Thus  longc,  where  hare  yc  lent  ? 
Jostpbe.     Ccrtcs,  walkyd  aboute.  lykc  %fan^ 
That  wrangwysley  hase  taken  apon  ; 

I  wyst  never  what  I  menl.'     Townd.  MyU.  p.  80. 

Foot-ale,  footing,  sb.  An  entertainment,  or  its  equivalent  in  raone)', 
given  by  a  person — workman  or  other — to  his  companions  on  entering 
upon  a  new  place  or  employment,  &c. 

Foot-falling,  sb.  Parturition,  childbirth;  the  act,  rather  than  the 
season,  simply. 

Comp.  '  Footing-dnu,  the  time  when  a  lying-in  woman  gels  up.  Nor/.  *  Hall.  Sw,  D. 
has  the  same  combination  in  the  foTm  of  an  idl.^o/fallen  or  Jbifiiit^n,  applied  to  a  per- 
son who  is  Umc  and  scarce  able  to  move,  or  almost  dtprivrd  of  the  use  of  his  feet  by  some 
other  agency,  as  that  of  drunkenncsi.  Thac  is  a  cIok  analogy,  and  our  term  wants  some 
such  analogy  to  explain  it. 

Footings,  sb.  The  first  layer  of  rough  or  unsquared  stones  laid  in 
the  foimdation  of  a  wall,  on  which  is  placed  the  first  course  of  the  actual 
masonr)'. 

Footy,  faty,  adj.  Damp;  with  a  bad  smell  such  as  follows  firoxn 
being  long  damp. 

Vt-n./ugtig:  Sw.Jvktig;  A.S./itbt:  }i.S.  fycht,  fvcbiig :  Qtrm. /euehK  dunp.  decay* 
ing;  fugtig  luft,  a  damp  or  footy  smell.  Molb.  Comp.  Sw.  D,  fuhty  fdk,  O.  N.  fugl*  fubit 
a  smell,  a  stench  :  O,  Qctm.  fuhtjan,  to  give  out  a  damp  or  bad  smell. 

FooEo,  fose,  V.  a.  To  clip  the  projecting  ends  of  wool  on  the  fleece 
of  a  sheep  so  as  to  make  it  even  all  over. 

The  etymology  of  this  word  is  probably  the  same  as  of /rou,  to  unravel,  untwist,  render 
fi*7zy  or  foxy.  See  Brock.  Comp.  Germ,  faun,  f<a*m^  to  fuax,  feaze,  unravel ;  and 
ftu.  fixs,  a  fringe.  The  idea  is  snflicienfcly  obvious.  The  orthography,  however,  is  rather 
doubtful.  Wh.  Gt.  gives  It  as  /oo<iz ;  and  in  the  Clevel,  Version  of  the  Song  of  SolomoH 
occurs  the  expression,  '  Yows  at  *s  wccUfhoazid.'  Wedgw.,  however,  gives  a  totally  dif- 
ferent form  and  fundamental  sense ;  viz.  *  Fora,  to  clip  or  shear.  Forcyn,  or  clyppyn, 
toudeo.  Pr.  Pm.  To  f>rct  wool,  lo  cut  off  the  upper  or  most  hairy  part  of  it.  B.  Fr. 
farar  dt  la  laine,  lo  pick  or  tease  wool;'  which,  however,  is  a  thoroughly  diflcrent 
operation. 

Forboden,  p.  p.  of  Forbid. 

*  And  in  |'is  commandeniait  a/orbodetu  vs  alkjrnc  mytbelenei  and  all  CMwrncUycs,  &c,* 
iW.  Pkca,  p.  5. 

c  c  a 
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Foro-onont,  fore-anenst,  prep, 
of.     See  Anenst. 


Over  against^  opposite  to,  in  from 


Forby,  prep,  and  adv.     Resides,  over-and-above,  moreover. 

Dan.  /orbi  (prep,  and  aJv.) ;  Sw.  /orbi  (prep.) ;  Gcrni.  vorb*i,  pail,  besides,  ovcr-4iid- 
abovc. 

*  1^  ffTtt  fyue  )>at  I  finde  hat  he  fick  vsed 
Wat?  fraunchysc,  &  fclajschjrp/eir-fii  al  \>yng.* 

Qaw.  tmd  Gr.  Kn.  651. 
'  Forhi  a'  that.  Ah  *vc  aiiithcr  thing  agen  'tin.' 

Fore-eldors,  &b.     Ancestors  or  forefathers. 

Dmi. /oraldrtt  Sw.  fordldrar,  parents.  Molbech*f  definition  ii — '  Only  in  the  pi. :  the 
father  and  mother  of  a  child  when  both  are  spoken  of  coinddently :'  thtu,  *  hurt  tar  mistti 
htggt  tint  fvraidrt  '*  she  has  lo&t  both  her  parents.  O.  N.  fortUdrar  has  the  same  Uoiita* 
tion  of  sense;  hut  JbreHdri  takes  betides  the  seiue  'forefathers'  or  'ancestors;*  while 
Ihre  alleges  that  majorts  is  the  proper  signification  of  S.  G.  furiildrar^  observing  that  the 
distinction  i*  clearly  made  by  Sturlcson.  In  O.  Dan.  also  the  meaning  is  clearly  '  ancestors' 
or  '  forefathers;'  thus, — '  arffi/cgodz  oe  loswrt,  torn  band  bnjfdt  tnttn  arffuit  tfthtr  fadtr 
tlitr  rnoder,  brodtr,  tiler  tptbtr  nogen  bant  foraldrt :'  heritage  and  moveables  which  he  haft 
derived  from  cither  Taihcr  or  mother,  brother  or  any  one  hii  fore-cider ;  where  the  same 
distinction  that  Ihre  adverts  to  is  obviously  made.  Another  instance  tjuoted  by  Molb. 
(DoH^  Gl.)  f^yct  foralderex  gtmingbtr  in  the  full  sense  which  'ancestral  deeds*  would 
convey. 

'  They  *ve  coomed  o*  quality /ir#-«/</*ri.'     Wh.  Gl. 

*  Ah  dcan't  want  to  be  wiser  an  m»hfoori^ldtr*.    What  did  for  ihey,  'O  de«  for  me.* 

Fore-end,  sb.  The  commencing  part;  that  which  comes  near  the 
beginning  of  a  season  or  epoch. 

Cf.  Dan.  /orendt,  the  foremost  part  of  a  thing;  antith.  10  bagiudt.  Molb.  Sec 
Baok-«nd. 

•  The /ore-fnd  of  the  year;  spring.'      WJ.  GL 
'  He  framed  wccK  a'  \.'  Jbor-end  o  t'  tahm.' 

Foreign,  To  gan.     To  go  to  foreign  parts,  to  emigrate. 

Forkin-robin,  sb.  The  common  eanvig  {Forficula  aurictilaris).  See 
TwitcbbeU. 

Forks,  sb.  The  centres  in  the  timber-work  of  the  roof  of  a  shed, 
house,  or  other  building ;  commonly,  *  a  pair  of  forke.' 

'  The  Fr.  Jourtbtt,  Jorcbti,  Jortn  were  applied  to  different  kinds  of  forked  structures,  as 
a  galkiws.  a  piir  of  shears.  For  the  same  reason  wc  call  sbean  ihc  tall  gallows  UKd  for 
nu*ting  ships.*     Wc\lgw.  in  v.  Forct. 

Forwoden,  adj.  In  a  wasted  or  desolate  condition,  whether  by  the 
presence  and  ravages  of  vermin,  or  by  the  consequences  of  simple 
neglect. 

O.  Dan. /or*i/>.  to  waste,  ravage,  bring  to  iidii,  or  lay  deaokte: — Amm  tdl  notri  Umd 
/onda:  he  will  uur  land  lay  waste ;  O.  fi./ortyda.     The  simple  word  Is  O.  N.  odla,  eyda. 
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3w.  oda,  Dan.  mdi,  to  wute,  connunc.  ipend.     A.  S.  forwyrd,  destruction,  is  derired  from 

_^inii*or\Hm,  to  become  nothing,  to  perish,  to  die ;  an  ottcrlv  difTcrcnt  word  in  coot  and 
>emc. 

*  •*  They  arc  lost  an'  fontfodtn  V  muck ;"  dirty  and  diwrdcrly  in  the  extreme.'     Wh.  GL 

'  Fzit\y /bnooden  wi'  rats.'     lb. 

Foss,  force,  sb.     A  waterfall  or  cascade. 

O.  N.  fnrs,  /on  ;  Sw.  /ors  ;  Dan.  /os ;  N.  /mj  ;  Sw,  D.  JtM.  The  word  exists  with  us 
in  many  local  narocs,  as  weU  as  in  local  laagnage ;  e.  g.  Thonusson*i  Jba,  FalUng^/bu,  &c 
See  Spout. 

Foul-flngered^  adj.  Of  thievish  propensities,  and  given  to  indulge 
them. 

Foulmaxt,  sb.  (pr.  fou'mmart  or  fummart).  The  pole-cat  (Afusida 
putidus), 

'  Properly  the  becch-nurtm,  but  commonly  applied  to  the  polecat.  Fr.  fouine,  the 
foinc,  wood-marten,  or  bcech-martcn ;  /wft#,  the  foine.  or  polecat.  Cot.  From  /««,  /oiiu 
(LiX,  fagina),  bccchmast.  Wall./auv,  beech  ;  fttwine,  the  beech-niartcn.  The  K./oumart 
is  a  compoond  of  ft.  fouine  and  marttt  or  marten,  but  the  meaning  of  the  former  element 
being  lost  in  E.,  the  instinctive  striving  after  meaning  converted  it  into  fulnurd,  fulimart^ 
when  applied  to  the  strong-ui idling  polecat,  as  if  the  name  were  taken  from  the  /quI 
smell  of  the  animal.'  Wcdgw.  Mr.  Bell  refers  to  the  nin\e$  foumart,  fulmart.  fulimeri^ 
*  as  contractioiu  o(  foul  marten,  a  name  given  it  (the  polecat)  in  contradistinction  to  the 
sweet  nmrten'  The  existence  of  the  name  sweet  marten,  no  less  than  the  distinction  for- 
merly made  between  '  beasts  of  sweet  flight'  and  •  beasts  of  stinking  Jligbt,  in  which  second 
class  are  placed  the  fulimort,  ihv  fiuhat  ox  fiteb,  &c/  (Strutt,  quoted  by  Jam.),  and  inric- 
pcndcnily  of  the  old  orthography,  leads  one  to  tliink  that  possibly  the  blunder  of  con- 
foanding  the  polecat  with  the  beech-marten  may  not  in  reality  have  been  made.  Certainly 
a  confusion  of  names  exists.     Sec  Man.  Voeab.  p.  28J,  and  note  to  Pr.  Pm.,  Fulmare. 

Pout,  fowt,  sb.     A  fool,  a  stupid  lout. 
O.  H.fauti,  fatuus  homo ;  fautalegr,  fatuus,  insulsus. 

Pout,  fowt,  sb.  A  petted  or  over-indulged  child  j  a  mamma's 
darling. 

The  Lat.  definition  of  Pr.  Pm.  Cocknay — which  '  appean  to  hnply  sun[^y  a  child  spoiled 
by  too  much  indulgence'  (Note) — is  corifotus,  cueunellui,  fotus;  and  the  Lat.  word  twice 
employed  in  tlie  definition  surely  gives  the  origin  of  Fout. 

Pouty,  adj.  r.  Poor,  mean,  unseemly.  2.  Hence  (as  applied  speci- 
fically to  an  article  of  dress)  misfitting,  ili-made,  awkward  to  wear  or 
look  at. 

Sw.  fittiig,  mean,  paltry,  of  no  moment  or  weight.  miKrabIc,  in  quality  or  properties, 
namely.     Prov.  iormi,  fatted,  f6te,f6u. 

Pox-dooken,  sb.  The  plant  fox-glove  {Digiiah's  purpurea).  See 
Floss -docken. 

Pra,  ftav,  prep.     From. 

O.N./r.i.  Dan./rrt;  A.  S.,  O.  acim.,  and  M.G.>a;  JutU /rn.yrd;  N.  and  SxU.yrd.- 
O,  Dan.y^wi;  S.  O.yW;  Sw.  M.fra.     *  A  with  a  stroke  over  it,  as  d.  is  sounded  like  av 
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or  ail ;  c g.  Jrd  (irotn)  read  Jrav^  tap  (pith,  strength)  tmip'    Kuk'i  led.  Gr.  by  Dafcnl, 

p.  6.     And  still,  before  a  rowel,  it  is  usually  sounded  ^ov;  berore  a  cofa.Jra$i  orjVa, 

•  "  What's  o'  clock?"     •'  Fra  yau  tiv  hau'f  cfter."  ' 

*  Ah  liiowght  Ah  suddn't  ha  gciten  \Jrav  'im.* 

'  Scheldt  mtfra  he  fyie  of  hcUc.'     Rd.  PUas,  p.  76. 

Pra'-by,  frebby,  adv.    Beyond,  above,  in  comparison  with. 

O.  T>3n. /rtmbi,  in  Jutl.^rtmW;  'a  prcp.,'  *ay»  Molb.,  'sometimes  heard  in  lieu  ot/orbi;' 
and  in  <uch  senses  as  to  ride,  or  drive,  or  sail  past  or  beyoud  one ;  to  pass  one  by,  in  the 
way  of  neglect ;  and  so  forth.  Wb.  Gl,  writes  iifnMy  oxfromb^,  the  latter  form  invoWiug 
a  mistake. 

'  This  is  gooAfrAby  that.'     Wb,  Gl. 


Forward,  bold;  the  boldness  having  rather  a  spice  of 


Frack,  adj. 
insolence  in  it. 

O.  li,/reeh;  energetic ;  comp.  fraJkinn,  strenuus,  fortis.  See  also  S.  Q./rak,  1.  tumidua, 
insolcns;  3.  alacer,  itrenuui ;  Sw.  D.  /rak,  JraJkk,  vigorous,  actlTe,  strong,  bold;  N. /rat, 
/r<ei,  doughty,  energetic;  O.  Ozn.Jrab,  bold,  iraliant.  actire;  Dxn.Jrak:  Dan.  D.  frakktSt 
frag, /rag;  Sv/ii%  Jrtcb,  fresh,  souod,  Tigoroua;  O.  Ocnn.yre^;  M.  Ocrm.  irec^;  Scot 
/rak,  frttk. 

Frag,  V.  a.     To  stow  closely  so  as  to  fill ;  to  cram,  or  fill  to  fulness. 

Cf.  ^.  frtigU^  frnugbt ;  Qcrm.Jracbt;  Dia.fretgt;  Sw.  frait.  May  i\o\  fraught  point 
to  a  lost  vb.,  except  our  word  should  be  a  sunririag  form  ?  I  meet  with  It  only  in  Wh.  Gl. 
Molb.  seems  to  regard  fragt,  freight,  as  of  Germ,  origin,  or.  at  least,  introduction.  Rietx, 
bo«'crcr.  gives  Jrakta  tig.  to  be  well  off,  well  provided,  in  need  of  uothing:  and  frahthiji^ 
well  provided,  having  well  eaten,  gotten  enough,  as  I'rov.  Sw. ;  and  firag  corresponds  closely 
in  asagc.     Sec  Wcdgw.  under  Fnigbt,  for  derivatioo. 

*  A  iuM-Jrngg'd  house.'      IVh.  Gl 

'  •*  Ah  *s  gctteii  ma'  kite  vtcel/raggidi*'  li»vc  enjoyed  a  lull  meal ;  got  a  belly-full.*  /*. 

FramatioD,  sb.  Facility  or  power  of  contriving ;  skill  or  readi- 
mess  of  management ;  handiness  in  planning  and  commencing  any 
work,  &C. 

*  Wheea,  he  '5  nae  framation  wiv  'im  ;'  of  a  clergyman  who  certainly  had  not  the  knack 
of  conciliating  his  parishioners. 

*  There  wur  nae  framation  'bout  t'  job ;'  of  a  mainfcst  lack  of  arrangement  for  duly 
entertaining  the  customary  large  gathering  of  fricods  and  ndghboun  at  a  BurlaL 

Frame,  v.  n.  To  set  to  work  upon  or  begin  anything,  in  the  way 
or  work  or  occupation ;  lo  apply  oneself  in  the  way  of  essay  or  attempt ; 
to  try  one's  *  'prentice-hand.' 

*  Tofram*.  To  contrive,  to  effect  "  And  he  said  Sibboleth,  for  he  could  oot  franu  to 
pronounce  it  right.'*  Judges  xii.  6.  A.  S.  ^mtffUM.  to  fonn,  make,  effect.  O.fi.  frtmia^ 
lo  bring  to  pi&i,  from  yVtimm,  Dan.^wn,  forth,  forwards.*  Wcdgw.  To  this  may  be  added 
S^.V.  Jrdma,  to  execute,  accomplish,  disdiarge;  of  an  ernnd,  niistion,  intent;  O.  Sw, 
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frtrmja^  promovcrc;  Dan./r*nim*,  to  forward,  pnl  in  the  way  of  being  done,  be  the  ciuse 
of  a  deed  or  action  going  forward ;  A.  $.  freminn,  fremman ;  O.  Germ,  vremjan. 

'  •*  Well,  how's  that  colt  o'  yours  likely  lo  turn  out?"     "  Whccal  \framn  wcil."  ' 

'  iuoh  \>^  mai  tuggcn  :         Enough  he  may  say 
{m  SO0  wiilc  urtinrtUH.'     That  sooth  will  frame. 
Lay.  ii.  543. 

The  new  servant  *franu%  well/  when  appearing  likely  to  fill  her  place  well ;  the  appren- 
tice to  a  trade  ^frama  well,'  or  '  ill,'  as  the  case  may  be,  and  $0  on. 


Pratch,  V.  n.     To  squabble  angrily,  qtiarrel,  chide  ^vith  anoiher. 


Pr.  Pm.  '  ^flwiyw,  as  net]  cartys.'     *  FnaU^frtiMre'  Man,  Vocab.C.IXl. 
to  be  derived  frotn  A.  5.  frco0an./ntiir#.'  Note  to  Pr.  Pm. 


It  seemi 


Fraunge,  v.  n.    To  indulge  a  frolicsome  turn;  to  be  'up  to  any  lark/ 

Cr.Ol.  givn '/raunge,  to  fling,  lo  wince;'  and  also  the  noun  in  our  sense,  'a  frolic' 
Hall.  <]uotcs  /rangy,  as  a  Line,  word,  meaning  '  irritable,  passionate,  ill-tcmpcred.  fretful.* 
Cotnp.  \%\.  frenjuUgr,  procax;  impudent,  indecent,  aadadous  or  insolent.  Sec  Wedgw. 
Framy,  Frangy. 

Fraunge,  sb.     A  frolic  or  freak ;  the  being  engaged  in  '  a  lark.' 

Free,  v.  a.  To  take  off  grazing-stock  from  the  meadow-land  in  the 
spring,  so  as  to  give  the  grass  liberty  or  freedom  to  grow  against  ihe 
coming  hay-time. 

Freeholder,  sb.  A  yeoman ;  an  owner  of  landed  property,  and 
farming  it  himself:  a  term  antithetical  to  'tenant,'  and  equivalent  to 
'  statesman*  in  the  western  part  of  the  county. 

Frem,  ftremmed,  adj.     Strange,  unknown,  unfamiliar. 

0.  N.  frmnandi ;  O.  Sw,  JrvttnttuU,  /rtxmette,  JrhnuiU,  frijmandt ;  N.  frantrnd;  Sw. 
frammamit;  D xa.  Jremnud  or /remmet :  Sw.D.  frammad,  /rammed,  friimmad  (ihc  btlcr 
word  apjilitd  precisely  as  our  Eiig. '  little  itranger'  is)  ;  O.  Gtmw. /ramadi,/ramidi,/r*mtdet 
/rtmid;  K.^/remd,/rantd,/remed;  Vut. /remmit.  vrentttud. 

'  The  one  was  a  near  neighbour,  the  other  nobbui  i/rtm  body.'     Wb.  GL 

Fresh,  sb.  i.  The  additional  or  new  water  in  a  stream  which  has 
become  swollen  after  rain  in  the  district  it  drains,  2.  The  swelling  of 
the  stream  itself;  a  flood. 

Fresh,  adj.  i.  In  good  health,  in  good  condition  and  spirits;  ready 
for  exertion  or  work  ;  caji^cr,  in  that  sense :  applied  to  both  man  and 
animal.  2,  In  good  condition,  in  the  butcher's  sense,  fat,  or  approach- 
ing the  state  of  fatness, 

1.  •  He's  a  d«per*t^*sA  man,  ov  *is  age.' 

'  T*  au'd  meear  's  'i/i'ab  as  ivver :  she 's  good  for  a  vast  0'  wark  yet.' 
>.  '  Thac  tKcas^  abootyi-n^;  they  done  wccl  sen  they  wur  shifted  lotiv  tAnglands 
Garths.* 
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Presh-wold,  sb.  (pr.  fresh-wo'd  or  -wood).  A  threshold,  of  wood  or 
stone ;  the  flat  stone  that  covers  the  ground  in  the  Door-atead  of  a 
cowhouse,  stable,  or  other  like  building. 

Conuptcd  from  tbrtibwoid:  cf./uruu  ihijsiy,  Hab. ;  a-/vrst,  P.  PI.  pp.  176,  383;  ind, 
for  the  convdjc  change,  tbro,  from,  Waitt/itid  Qt. ;  through,  in  Halt.  A.  S.  Jw-sc-o/rf, 
^trw-toaldy  ^torte-  or  ^yrsc-ioolJ,  &c.  Comp.  rode-woid,  Gtn.  and  Ex,  p.  8,  and  arcbt-woid^ 
lb.  pp.  17,  18.  Both  Mr.  Wedgw.  and  Mr.  Morris  look  upon  tiic  latier  clement  in  the  word 
ti  A.  S.  weald,  wUd:  M. D.  woid,  wood;  and  the  fomier  remarks,  with  respect  to  the  first 
syllable,  *  how  much  the  idca«  of  threshing  and  treading  ire  mixed  up  together ;  and  indeed 
the  primiiive  mode  of  threshing  was  treading  out  by  cattle.    Bav.  dreicbertt  to  tnmp.* 

Fridge,  v.  a.  To  rub  up  or  chafe ;  as  when  the  skin  is  abraded  by 
friction,  or  excoriated. 

Comp.  Lat.^Vo,  the  sense  passing  from  robbing  or  chafing  to  its  effects.  Rich,  quotes 
from  Skinner.  *  to/ridg*  or /rig  about,  from  A.  S./rican  to  dance,*  adding  that '  it  is  from 
ll./regart,  hzX.  /ricare^  to  rub.'  His  examples  arc — '  Tlie  little  motes  or  atoms  that  fridg* 
and  play  in  the  beams  of  the  sun  ;*  and,  •  The  meet  Jiridging  up  and  down  of  the  part*  nf 
an  extended  substance  changing  their  place  and  distance.'  Cudwonh,  Our  vb..  however,  is 
always  active  ;— '  Fridgt,  to  fray,  to  wear  away  by  rubbing,*  Can ;  'fridgt,  to  nib,  to  fray,' 
Hail. ;  'Jridgidt  chafed,  excoriated  as  the  skin  is.*  Wh.  Gl. 
Cf.  *  The  bore  his  taylc  wrigges, 

His  rump  also  hcfriggts 
Against  the  hye  benche.* 

Skchon.  quoted  by  O.  Cockayne,  Su.  Marhertu,  p.Ra. 
Note  zUoJHg'^hitao.    See  Trasgan. 

Frightened,  adj.     Apprehensive,  fearful  of  a  possible  contingency. 

•  Ah'i/rau/i'd  it 's  ganiun  t*  ihoonncr.' 

•  ••  Have  you  enough  ?**     "Ah  'i/rtttn*d  there  11  be  a  want."  * 

Priazle,  v.  a.  To  toast  (rathei  than  roast)  bacon  or  meat  before  the 
fire,  or  over  the  coals. 

Under  the  word  Fricassee,  Mr.  Wedjfw.  says,  *  TT.Jriam€r,  to  fry.  L»,U  Jrigirt,  frixiim^ 
(torn  the  hissing  sound.'  Sw.  D.  haTe/roisa,  to  cixik  in  butter,  and  thence,  to  hiss,  as  meat, 
when  it  is  being  so  cooked,  does :  and  /ra,  the  hissing  noise  made  by  the  meal :  with  which 
latter  word  RicU  collates  O.  S.frtn,  a  hissing  or  rustling  sound. 

•  «  Cou'd  yc  cat  owght.  Willie?"  "  Ay.  Ah  thinks  Ah  cou'd  dec  wir  a  bit  0' /HxzUd 
mutton."  • 

Frog-fty,  sb.     Toad-spawn. 

'  Fry.  Properly  the  spawn  offish.  Ft. /ray,  spawn  offish  or  frogs.  Goth.,^w»,  seed; 
O.  N.>io/,/r.V.  seed,  egg.'  Wedgw. 

Frontetead,  sb.  The  site  on  which  a  house  stands,  or  has  formerly 
stood. 


Froat-hag,  froet-harr,  sb.     See  Hag,  and  Harr. 
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Frowsy,  adj.  i .  Of  a  sour  or  forbidding  countenance ;  ill-tempered 
looking.     3.  Ill-tempered,  cross,  peevish. 

S^./ht;  O.S.  freyja;  Dan. /n;*;  Sw.  D. /roa;  O.  Germ. /rrftwi, /routw;  M  Germ, 
wotrutf,  vrnu;  N.  YrM.fmutu ;  Dut.  vrttuw,  &c.  Hall,  uys  o(  Jrow  ihal  it  is  '  ttill  in  uie 
in  the  N.  of  Engl,  fox  a  dirty  wonun.  a  sUliein.  a  lusty  woman :'  and  the  idea  of  a  forbidding- 
looking  unt  follows  easily,  and  thence  our  adj.  and  its  meaning:;.  It  may  be  observed  that 
^frft*,frv,Jroto,  like  qvinde,  kont,  originally  implied  a  title  of  honourable  distinction.  Coinji. 
£ng.  qutan.  Our  Clevel.  "Wean  preserves  more  of  tlie  original  sense  of  qvinde  ox  hnu, 
tmumuch  as  it  means  a  wife*  or  a  female  generally,  without  derogatory  implication. 

Froggan,  sb,  A  curved  iron  scraper  or  rake  to  stir  asbes  in  an  oven 
with,  or  on  the  hearth. 

Wcdgw.  says,  '  As  frip  and  yhVA  are  fotuid  in  the  teiue  of  light  movcmeat  to  and  fro, 
fnA  and  Jrvg  s«em  to  represent  movement  of  a  heavier  nature.  The  last-named  root, 
Jrug,  in  the  sense  of  to  rub,  to  wriggle  to  and  fio,  has  many  relatives  in  Eug.  friggU, 
■igglt,  &c. ;'  to  which  add  our  Clcvd.  Md^o.^to  chafe,  to  mb:  Pr.  Eng.>r(^.  =futuo, 
tytob^Hy  identical  vi'wh  frigge,  to  wriggle;  Hall.  'But  it  appears  most  distinctly  in 
\x,frugart,  to  wriggle  up  and  dawn,  rub,  burnish ;  and  with  inversioo  of  the  r,  \\\  furtgare^ 
to  fumble,  grope  for.  to  sweep  an  oven ;  furigont,  a  greper,  also  an  oven-sweeper. 
fr.fatirgoH.  E. fruggtui, /ruggin,  an  ovcn-fnrk,  by  which  fuel  is  put  into  an  oven,  and 
llined  when  it  is  in  it.  Cot.'  it  may  be  added  that  Hall,  quotes  the  form  furgon  also,  m 
an  arch,  fottn,  from  Tundale.     The  forms /rp^on./rog^m  occur  in  Inv.  Fincb.  Priory. 


Fudge,  fudgy,  sb. 
build. 


A  short,  stout  person ;  one  of  squat  or  stumpy 


Comp.  Padge,  a.     Also  Sc.  fodgtl,  /w^itf  Jam. 

Fudgoon,  adj.     Squat,  short  and  stout. 

FuU,  adv.  Used  intensilively,  as  in  the  expressions  full  sair,  very 
sorely;  ftill  soon,  very  soon,  much  sooner  than  usual,  &c. 

Comp.  */uU  deliuble/  Pricit  o/Coruc.;  */bt  synfbl,"  75^  &c. 

Fullock,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  project,  in  shootinpf  a  marble,  with  lite 
impetus  of  tlie  hand  as  well  as  of  the  thumb— a  trick  which  is  not  con- 
sidered *fair.'  2.  To  give  way  under  a  pull,  so  as  to  come  home  with 
suddenness  and  force. 

The  fonn  Jiilk  is  given  by  Hall.,  and  h  secfnt  not  unlikely  that  the  word  is  due  to  ih© 

came  radical  form  ktfiieh.  Lttds  Gl.  states  that  oar  word  has  come  to  designate  any  unfair 
action,  and  gives  as  an  example,  '  Thah  's  noan  bown  to  fullock  it  through  me ;'  impose  on 
or  overreach  me. 

Fulth,  sb.     Repletion,  satiety,  utter  fulness. 

•  Tak'  an'  eat  ycr/uitb  on  'i.'     m,.  GL 

Comp.  Drith  from  vb.  dree,  tilth  from  ////,  btaltb  from  bttdt  and  the  like. 


Fun',  Pr.  of  p.  p.  of  Find. 

•  h'«  on'y  atwjim'  out.' 
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Purr,  sb.  (pr.  furrh).     A  furrow. 

A.S. Jvr.Jvrb;  T>2n.Jurt;  Sm.Jara;  Sw.D. Jar;  O.N.  and  O.Sw./r;  O.Geim.>br&, 
/ttrbi, 

Fortherly,  adj.  (pr.  fo'therly).  Forward,  early;  of  the  season,  pro- 
duce, ftc. 

A.  S.7brC,  forth,  further*  directly,  forward;  Jbr^€r,Jitr^ir,  (brther,  more  forward.  The 
simple  addition  of  ly  fomu  oar  adj. 

FaBome,  fosum,  adj.  Handsome,  of  a  good  appearance,  neat.  Sec 
Viewly,  Viewsome. 

FostiliLgs,  sb.  A  fat,  gross  person,  properly  a  female ;  any  person 
of  unpleasant  or  forbidding  aspect. 

Hall,  cays,  *  A  big-boned  person ;  a  fat  gross  woman.  Exmoor.  **  A  fitsdU^^  ot  rank- 
smelling  woman."  Howell.*  Fustilarian,  he  adds,  is  used  by  Shakq>ere  as  '  a  cant  term  of 
contempt ;  a  fusty  stinking  fellow.'     Prt^bly  our  word  is  of  like  origin. 

Fu2Z-baU,  sb.  The  fungus,  of  a  round  or  nearly  spherical  form, 
which,  when  mature,  emits  its  spores  in  a  cloud-like  dust  on  pressure 
{Lycoperdon  praiensCy  bavista,  &c.) 


Gab,  sb.    To  speak  v^nly,  idly,  falsely. 

Dan.  D.  gabe :  a  word  used  to  express  over-free  or  chattering  talk,  says  Molb., '  and  he 
who  indulges  in  such  propensity  is  called  a  gabtr^  or  gabfiab*  He  also  collates  our  present 
word,  as  well  as  Brockett's  *  Ga6.  gabbing^  idle  talk,  prating.'  Closely  allied  with  O.  Dan. 
gabbe,  to  mock,  make  a  jest  of;  O.  N.  gabba,  O.  Sw.  and  Sw.  D.  gabba  (and  gabb,  sb.)  ; 
A.  S.  gabban. 

*  Thomas.  In  alle  youre  skylles  mote  &  les  for  misfownding  fayUe  ye. 
Might  I  se  Jesus  gost  and  fleshe  gropyng  shuld  not  gab  me. 
Novenus  Apostolus.  Lefc  Thomas,  flyte  no  more  but  trow  and  tome  tti  red. 
Or  els  say  us  when  and  whore  Crist  gabbyd  in  any  sted.' 

Towtul.  Myst.  pp.  a88,  289. 

Under  the  word  gabble,  Wedgw.  quotes, — 

*  "  Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud 
Among  the  builders :  each  to  other  calls. 
Not  understood ;  till  hoarse  and  all  in  rage 
As  mocked  they  storm." — Milton :' 

and  well  remarks  that  the  passage  *  shows  the  natural  transition  from  the  notion  of  taUdog 
without  meaning  to  that  of  mockery,  with  which  the  idea  of  delusion  and  lying  is  closely 
coimected.' 
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Gabber,  v.  n.  To  talk  idly,  to  repeat  long  tales  without  much  point 
or  sense, 

Cooip.  Dm.  gabbtrtn,  to  joke,  to  trUlc;  ?r.  gabrr :  Pr.  Pm.  *  Gabbar  or  lyarc'  Sec 
oolc,  (A. 

Oabriol-ratchet,  sb.  (pr.  Gaabrl-ratchet).  A  name  for  a  yelping 
souiul  heard  at  night,  more  or  less  resembling  liie  cry  of  hounds  or 
yelping  of  dops,  probably  due  to  flocks  of  wild  gccsc  {Attsfr  sfgeium) 
which  chance  to  be  flying  by  night,  and  taken  as  an  omen  or  warning 
of  approaching  death  to  the  hearer  or  some  one  connected  with  him. 
Odimjagi  of  S.  Sweden. 

•  Gabridl«  rache,  hit  camalion*  Catb.  Angl.  Pr.  Pm.  *  Ratebi,  howndc*  The  name, 
then,  U  one  of  great  aniiquity.  Conip.  Dan.  btlrnkker,  a  sound  heard  iu  the  air,  very  like 
ihe  baying  of  hounds ;  and,  when  heard,  taken  to  prcsa^^r  death  and  wasting,  Thicte,  Ovtr^ 
trrtUlt§  Mrtung.  p.  164 1.  Dan.  D.  rakhe  is  a  hound-whelp  large  enough  tu  yelp  or  bay, 
from  O.  N.  racki,  a  hound  of  a  large-footed  ^>ccies,  Ihre  giT"  rncfca,  a  bitch,  coIUting 
M.  LaL  racha,  A.  S.  raeee,  Sc.  racbt^  N.  Fr.  raccbez^  and  noticing  the  prefixed  b  which 
appean  in  O.  E.  bracbtt  or  brachete.  Dispensing  with  the  said  6,  our  CIcvcl  form  appears, 
met  with  aUo  in  Sir  Gaw.  ami  Gr.  Kn.  \.  1603,  other  forms  being  racbe^,  racbcb^,  brachts, 
bracbr^.  As  to  the  origin  of  GabritUe,  Gabriell  ot  Gnbrief,  sec  below.  For  long  I  surmised 
that  it  must  be  the  name  or  ;i  person,  and  as  such  lake  rank  with  the  hosts  of  other  names 
attached  to  the  Wild  Huntsman  legend,  but  involved  in  more  obscurity  than  the  most  of  thcni. 
Sec  Grimm.  D.  M.,  Art.  Wutendt^  Heer,  for  these  name*.  Scaod.,  Germ.,  Engl.,  and  French. 
h  should  be  observrd  that  there  is  another  notion  in  Ctevcl,  connected  with  the  lenn 
Osbrlel-ratchet.  This  couples  with  the  name  the  figure  of  a  mysterious  bird,  with  large 
glowing  eya,  hookrd  beak,  arid  an  awt'id  shriek,  which  appears  to,  acconi panics,  or  is  heard 
by  the  death-doomed.  With  this  comp.  O.  Dan.  htl-rahke,  a  bird  with  a  large  head,  staring 
eyes,  crooked  beak,  sharp  claws,  which  in  days  of  yore  was  believed  to  appear  only  as  a 
harbingei  of  some  great  mortality  {intod  sior  dttf),  but  then  to  Hy  abroad  by  night  and 
shriek  alond  {DanDt  Gloss.)  Other  furtns  of  the  name  ate  Gabriel-ralcbts,  retchts,  or 
rttchtt,  and  Gabriel -botitub  (hounds  being  simply  E.  for  rncbes,  rakker,  &c.).  Mr.  lien- 
detKui,  Folklore  of  the  N.  Counties,  states  that  the  Leeds  Gabhle-retcbet  is  held  to  be  *  the 
souls  of  unbaptiscd  infants^  which  are  doomed  restlessly  to  flit  around  their  parents'  abode;' 
adding  that,  •  in  Scotland,  such  unfortunates  are  sujTiosed  to  wander  in  woods  and  solitudes, 
lamenting  thdr  hard  fate  ;*  and  that  in  Devonsh.  a  notion  prevails  that  *  the  souls  of 
unbaptised  babies  wander  in  the  air  till  the  Judgment  Day.*  This  is  another  bond  of  con- 
nection with  the  Wild  Huntanuin  legends.  Sec  Grimm.  £).  ^/.  p.  871.  And  yet  another 
appears  in  the  tradition  yet  cnrrent  in  CIcve).,  that  the  Oabriol-ratchet  origioatci  in  the 
ill  deed  of  a  gentleman  who  once  lived  in  the  district,  and  who  was  so  inordinately  fond  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  so  jealons  about  the  hounds  who  had  miniUcred  lo  them, 
that,  on  his  deathbed,  he  gave  orders  they  shou^  all  be  killed  and  buried  witli  him,  that  no 
one  else  should  benefit  by  them  as  he  himself  would  be  no  longer  able.  See  Grimm, 
p.  873.  For  the  element  gabriel,  the  entry  in  Pr.  Pm.  under  * Lycbe,  dedc  body,'  gives  a 
clue  for  its  derivation,  and  dispels  the  notion  of  its  being  a  personal  name.  The  entry  in 
question  is,  *  Fuhum^  gabares,  C.  K.  tt  VG.' — C  F.  and  I'O.  being  abbreviations  used  by  ihe 
compiler  to  indicate  two  older  vocabularies,  severally  cited  as  '  Mirivslcnsts  in  canipo  fluruiii,* 
and  *  Uguitio  in  majon  volumjne' — 'in  Gabriel  dtcit  gahttreu,  vel  gabbm-at.'  Gnbaren  nr 
gabbaren,  then,  would  appear  to  have  been  convertible  terms  with  Gabriel,  as  well  as  mere 
variati-ns  in  form  cf  gt^»wes,  just  before  given  as  identical  in  meaning  with  'funttSt'  and 
*dede  body.'     Comp.  *  Gabbars,  vel  GabtMrcs.  cadavcra  apdd  .£gyptios  pollinctorum  arte 
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dcUbuta.  arefacta,  ct  a  comi^ticne  immunia.  mummiei.'  Faeciotati  Ltxicon.  Hence 
Gahriellf-racht  appean  to  be  simply  gabbarts  racbe,  E.  corpft-hotmd.  Comp.  Ilelrakkt, 
rcniembering  that  the  prefix  Utl  is  i)uc  to  litla,  the  Scand.  goddess  of  death,  and  place 
tide  by  tide  with  it  the  Dan.  liighvalp,  liigbund,  with  the  uulogotu  folk-lore  notioiu  con- 
nected with  them. 

Gad,  sb.  X.  A  tapering  rod  or  wand  of  some  length.  2,  A  tapering 
rod,  fitted  with  a  leather  thong,  to  serve  as  a  whip  in  driving  a  team, 
oxen  especially. 

Sw.  and  5w.  D.  gadd:  N.  gadd;  O.  Dan.  and  Dan.  D.  gadd — all  meaning  anything 
pointed,  a  thom,  a  prick,  the  Jling  of  an  insect;  M. G.  gavii  O.  H.  Genu,  gart;  Gael. 
gatb.  Mr.  Wcdg^*ood'»  remark  is,  '  The  lou  of  the  r  in  gnJ  and  goad  (which  differ  only 
in  tlie  nwrc  or  less  broad  pronunciation  ol"  the  rowel')  conceals  the  fundamental  identity  of 
the  word  with  Germ,  gtr/t,  E.  yard.  The  primitive  meaning  is  a  rod  or  twitch.'  M.  Q. 
gazd.  or  whip  or  scourge,  does  not  imply  poinleduess,  but  A.  S.  gad,  gad,  goad,  a  point  of 
a  weapon,  tpcar.  or  anow.  a  sting,  prick,  at  well  ai  the  Scand.  ctyniunt,  Kcm«  disposed  to 
ignore  the  idea  of  length  in  favour  of  that  of  acutcncss.  O.  E.  gad;  as  in  Pr.  Pm.  *  Gad,  or 
gode.     GfTusa,  Scutica ;  Oad,  to  mete  wythe  lond.     Dtctmptda,  ptrtiea^'  the  contrary. 

Gae,  V.  n.  To  go.  Used  especially  in  the  imperative,  and  often  in 
the  preU  See  Ctoed;  and  also  Gan,  which  is  in  much  more  con- 
tinual use. 


Conip.  Sw.  gJi , 
•Goi,  leukr 


Dan.  goat ;  Sw.  U.  ga,  ganga,  pr.  gdr. 
Oa'  "way  wi*  ye ;'  get  away  with  yon. 


Oaed,  geed.    Forms  of  the  pret.  of  Gao. 

*  My  A'o'dt     Bud  he  gtud  sharp  I'  he  went,  or  morcd.  with  great  speed. 

Gag,  V. a.  I.  To  strain  or  wrench;  a  limb  or  joint,  namely,  a.  To 
apply  a  very  powerful  bit,  such  as  is  used  in  breaking  young  horses  or 
governing  restive  ones.     See  Gag-bit. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  refers  E.  gag  to  the  inarticulate  sounds  *  made  by  one  endeavonrfaig  to 
speak  while  »ulTertng  from  impediment i,*  cither  natural  or  doe  1o  external  violence.  Tooke 
refers  it  to  A.S.  ceeggian,  to  thul  fast,  to  lock  ;  thence  to  block  up,  ur  confine,  from  speak- 
ing. Wclih  cegiaw,  to  choke  or  strangle,  froin  ctg,  geg,  gag,  the  nioulh,  an  opening  of 
CDtratKe.  is,  however,  the  immediate  origin  of  the  word.  Pr.  Pm.  gives  '  Gaggyn,  to 
itrcyne  by  the  throte.  Sufftxo'  I  am  very  doublAil  if  our  gag.  tu  strain,  is  at  all  con- 
nected with  this.  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  that  it  ti  not ;  but  that  it  is  rather  dependent 
on  the  sense  which  standi  second  in  the  dctinition.  In  this  sense,  Dan.  D.  Itiixt^tl  (properly 
kittPt-ofl,  siys  Molb.,  the  strap  which  ts  fastened  below  the  |aw4ione  in  a  bone's  head* 
coUar)  serves  to  connect  ilie  word  with  Pr.  Pm.  *  KnU,  or  kevyl,  for  hors.  liiordal*, 
camus*  and  with  Manip.  Vocab.  '  Keu-lt,  sb..  a  biakc  for  a  horse's  monlh;  v\*.,  oi  ohumtrt.* 
Mr.  Way.  m  bis  note,  suggests  the  connection  with  O.  E.  ebiwyl  (sec  ChAft.  Ohap).  and 
quotes  from  Jam.,  '  Knot,  a  baiter  brauj:ht  under  the  j»ws  of  an  unniMiiagcablc  horse,  and 
passed  through  bis  mouth.'  Now  Levins'  sb.  kewle,  likr  our  Oftg-bit,  supposes  a  strain 
upon,  or  wrench  of,  the  hone's  jaw  or  mouth :  and  it  is  pouibte  the  idea  in  out  fint  roeai>- 
ing  is  thence  derived:  perhaps  nioic  than  pij»>iblc.  LeeJ*  Gl.  and  lUU.  give  ktah  (|ir. 
kceiUc).  *  a  sprain.  A  hor&c  going  up  hilt  with  a  heavy  load  is  in  danger  of  getting  "  a  kdak 
in  his  back."  '     Tliis  word  ia  uo  duult  coincident  with  our  gng,  and  repruUucei  the  Dan. 
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iniiial  k.    In  the  Mtne  connection  comp.  *  Kfch,  to  make  a  noiie  in  the  thioat  by  rea«m  of 
difficulty  of  brcalhing:'  Wcdgw.,  kik  in  Sw.  kik-bmste,  Sec,  with  E.  gag, 
I .  *  Ah  trod  iv  a  low^e  steean  an*  gagg'd  ma  fecat  sair.* 

Gag-bit,  sb.  A  bit  of  a  very  powerfuJ  description,  used  for  breaking 
horses,  &c, 

Qai'n»  Pr.  of  Gam  or  Gaim. 

Gain,  adj.  i.  Direct,  and,  in  that  sense,  short  and  near.  2.  Near 
at  hand,  and  so,  handy,  convenient. 

0.  N.  gtgn,  over  agatmt ;  O.  Sw.  gen :  Sw.  D.  gfijn,  direct,  '  In  our  medijcval  tongue,' 
lays  Rietz.  *  we  have  many  compound  wgids  due  tu  O.  Sw.  ^en,  which  do  uui  at  this  day 
occur  in  our  standtrd  language,  nor  arc  met  with  in  the  dialects.'  In  Cleveland  wc  keep 
two  or  three  of  these  compounds.     See  QoiQ-hand,  Oaln-way. 

1.  '  We'll  gau  the  gaintst  way-' 

'  This  road  'a  a  vast  gaintr  than  the  other.'     Wh.  Gl. 
a.  '  Ay.  iti  gay  and  gain  for  t'  ouxket.' 

Gain-hand,  adj.    Near,  easily  reached,  convenient. 

The  sufiix.  band,  is  not  nncommon  in  Dcvel.  Comp.  Nigh-hand,  or  Near^hand« 
and  Maiat-haud  ;  as  also  *  btndtn  u'cbem,*  Qtn.  and  Em.  p.  53  ;  '  benden  Vor-bi/  *  Cor  bende,* 

n.  p.  96. 

*  it  Ugs  fair  gain-band;'  of  farm  lands  with  respect  to  the  farmstead;  of  a  road  with 
req>ect  to  a  house  ;  of  a  railroad  to  a  town,  &c. 

Gainly,  adj.     Conveniently  near;  and  so  easy  of  access.     See  Gain. 

Comp.  O.  N.  g^gniUgr,  commodns ;  Sw.  D.  or  O.  Sw.  ginligber,  genlAtr,  short,  direct. 

*  A  gainly  soort  ov  a  spot.'      Wb.  GL 

Gainly,  adv.  Conveniently,  handily,  without  having  to  go  far  or  a 
roundabout  way. 

Gains,  sb.     Advantage ;  saving  in  distance  or  time. 

*  He's  gettcn  rue  gret  gain*  wiv  takktn'  t'  I4W,' 

*  There  'II  be  maiit  gains  that  *n  a  way  iv  ony  way ;'  either  time  or  distance  being  in 
qnestiDn. 

Comp.  Jull.  gadning  'pr.  ganning"),  from  vb.  g*ta;  er  bun  iiite  din  gauninght,  da 
bederjeg.  at  du^ytr  mig  len  bid  igjen :  if  the  girl  [  send  be  no  gains  to  you,  I  beg  you  will 
•end  me  Iicr  hack  again ;  N.  tfte  iltjf  gagn  i  da,  or,  'ti  di :  there  is  no  gain*  in  that. 

Gain-way,  sb.     A  short  or  direct  route  to  a  house  or  place. 

Dan.  gjtn-vtit  a  short  cut.     Comp.  Sw.  D.  adv.  gena-viigen,  straight,  directly, 
'  Gan  I*  gaimeay  I'rulT  t'  fields,  honey.' 

Gaim,  gam  (often  pr.  gai'n),  sb.     Woollen  thread,  worsted,  yam. 

O.  N.,  O.  Sw,,  Sw.,  Dan.,  &c.  gam;  A.S.  g*€am;  Germ,  gam.  See.  For  Pr.  comp. 
ti.gann. 

•  There  is  gam  on  the  revile  other,  my  dame.'     Toumd.  MyU.  p.  jj. 

Gaim-windles,  sb.  (pr.   gai'n-winTs).      The   instrument  used   for 
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winding  woollen  yam  into  balls,  consisting  of  a  light  rotating  wooden 
frame-work. 

Sw.  D.  gamvinda,  gamvinnat  garnvinga ;  Dan.  gamvindM ;  Ocrm.  garminndt. 

Gait,  gate  sb.  (pr.  geeai).  i.  A  street  in  a  town.  a.  A  road,  a 
way  gone,     3.  Way  or  manner  of  action  or  demeanour. 

0.  N,  gata^  Sw.  gala,  Dan.  gadg,  a  street,  a  path ;  Goth,  gafvo,  A.  S.  gedJ,  gtil,  Otnn. 
gassf.  '  Tlic  original  meaning  6c«ms  a  narrow  opening ;  O.  N,  gat,  a  hole,  an  npcnitig ; 
gaia,  to  perforate.'  Wcdgw.  Note  also,  Sw.  D.  gat/,  an  opening,  nieani  of  traniit;  aUo, 
and  thence,  mouth  of  a  bay  or  of  a  deep  gulf;  as  noma  gattet,  todra  goMt,  in  Fovo 
Sound;  kattfgatt\  Hii>d.  gat,  an  opening  or  passage.  From  the  gal*  which  gave  accrtf  to 
the  street  proper,  the  name  pasted  over  to  the  latter,  unless  wc  look  on  streets  as,  in  Ihrc*c 
words,  '  apcrtur;*:  her  quas  transitur.'  From  street,  the  iramition  teems  to  be  to  road,  path, 
way  gone;  and  thence,  *  metaphorically,  to  the  way,  means,  or  manner  of  doing  a  thing. 
Wcdgw. 

1.  *  Ah  seed  him  gan  oop  toon's-g"a/#,  lahk  yan  wad  ;'  of  a  country  village  with  one  sole 
street  in  it.  It  is  suflicient  simply  to  advert  to  the  numben  of  streets  in  York,  Whilby, 
Leeds,  Hull,  Lincoln,  Boston,  &c.,  distinguished  by  the  name  '  Gate.* 

a.  '"He's  ganging  a  downward  getot;"  declining  in  respect,  abiUty,  proq>erity,  or 
circumstances ;  or  in  morality  or  good  conduct.'     Wh.  Gt. 

*  Let  him  gan  his  ain  gaU'     Comp.  Sw.  ban  gich  sin  $g*n  gata  :  he  wcDt  his  own  gaU. 
3,  •  What  for  did  yon  behave  in  that  gattt'   WJ.  Gi 
'  Nae,  nae  ;  it  canna  be  deean  nae  gates' 

Gait,  sb.  I.  Right  or  prisilege  of  stray  and  pasturage  for  cattle,  &c., 
whether  free  on  common  land,  or  purchased,  or  otlierwise  acquired  by 
special  arrangement.  2.  Pasturage,  simply,  for  a  specilicd  time.  See 
Cow-gato,  Ox- gate. 

Cr.  Sw.  D.  go/a,  gjUta,  gjeta,  ficc  ,  N.  gjata,  to  watch  or  tent  cattle  when  grasing,  to 
attend  cattle  to  their  pasturage ;  S.  G.  g<xta :  '  Oiata  a  m*d  birJa,  si  quis  pecus  suum,  in 
alien*  sy\vh  pasccns  cuttodiat'  <lhre);  O.  N  g<etn.  to  watch,  look  aficr,  derived  from  O.N. 
gd,  t(i  give  heed  or  attention  to,  look  after  a  thing  or  person.  The  connection  ii  rather 
writh  this  cUm  of  words  than  with  Qedt  or  OfttO,  a  way  gone,  &c.  Of  course,  in  the  days 
anterior  to  the  creation  of  fences,  and  to  the  destruction  or  enclosure  of  the  forests,  the 
presence  of  tunic  one  to  watch  or  tent  the  pastunng  stock  would  Ih:  indispensable  :  hence 
the  Sw.D.  (ormi gjtfart,  tenter;  gjttar-^jk,  tcnting-boy :  gjHar-uintt  tenting-girl,  &c. 

1.  *  All  ithcr  cuinnion-rceghts,  an'  gait  for  a  hoondcr  ihcep.' 

2.  '  Gcit  for  tweea  lahtle  cooc,  fur,  mebbe,  totf  wcckf .' 

Gait,  V.  a.  To  set  up  clover  in  small  sheaves,  or  bundles  lied  at 
their  extremity,  to  dry  into  hay,  by  aid  of  the  free  percolation  of  air 
through  the  sheaf  below  the  ligature. 

Jamieson's  idea  ii — *  Ai  the  sheave  is  opened  towards  the  bonom.  both  for  drying  it  and 
nuking  it  stand,  perhaps  from  Isl.  gat,  foramen,  gata,  pcrforarc  ;*  and  Wcdgw.,  aftci  quoting 
O.  N.  glita,  N.  gUtt,  an  opening  among  clouds ;  glttfa,  giytta,  to  peep,  to  make  an  open- 
>"g  :  5^y">  ^/o/i,  an  opening,  hole,  clear  place  among  ck>uds;  goes  oil  to  say — *  Tlie  <ns  of 
the  /  (u  in  some  foregoing  examples)  would  give  a  root  gat,  git,  signifying  what  admits 
the  light  to  shine  through,  open,  separated;  caempUtied  in  E.  gat-tootbed,  iu  Q.  gaiter, 
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giUtr,  %  Uttic«.  partition  with  open  interstices,  and  in  O,  N.,  PI.  D..  atwl  Dnt  got,  t  hole.*  It 
is  curious  if  there  be  a  conocctiun  between  the  niuch-vexcd  '  gat-tolhJd'  and  oli  north-country 
word  gait,  to  ict  up  in  single  thcavcs ;  but  the  idea  is  cvidcutly  the  same  in  cither  word. 

G-aitmgs,  sb.  Small  sheaves,  or  bunches  tied  at  iheir  lops,  of  newly- 
cut  clover  set  up  to  dry;  single  sheaves  of  corn  set  by  themselves  instead 
of  being  stocked. 

Oaitago,  gatoage,  sb.  i.  The  charge  per  head  for  pasturage  of 
cattle.     2.  The  pasturage  itself. 

Oallac-handod,gaulio-handed,adj.  Left-handed,  awkward  generally. 

Al»o  written  KoUook-lianded,  sollio-haiidod,  KAoliah-handod,  and  gauk-honded, 
which  may  be  cither  a  contrictcd  form  or  ilepcnilrnt  ii{x>ii  Oauk  oi  Gaw^k.  Conip  Vv.gaucht 
aad  our  Kng.  gauAy;  aUu  Sw.  D.  kajtbandtd.  kjevbtindtfr^  kevhandt;  Dan.  hubandtt ; 
D.  Dial,  kavhaami,  itavhaandtt ;  N.  kjnvbcndt ;  but  the  cotmection  is  obscure.  Mr.  Giitiictt 
derives  gavebe  from  gaivA,  and  gawk  from  aw/A;  Pr.  Pm.  '  Awie,  or  wronge.  Smiiter;  with 
the  prefix  jf*.'  It  is  (<»siiblc,  however,  that  O.  N.  lieidlgr,  obliquus;  Sw.  D.  skalg,  firjiiig^ 
awry,  crooked,  nuy  be  nearly  connected  with  gallAO,  as  well  as  with  the  Scand.  pretixcs 
just  noticed.  For  the  omission  or  addition  of  s,  comp.  Germ,  or  Germ.  D.  link,  gUni,  ilink^ 
left ;  Sw.  klandtr,  O.  E.  ulander  or  iclautuUr,  E.  tlander ;  and  kjiilg,  ijalg,  with  :he  natural 
tendency  of  ihc  /  to  be  mtrgcd  in  the  following  consonant,  as  iu  our  au*d,  bau'd,  oau*d, 
cau'f,  Sw.  D.  tdv,  cah',  &c.,  is  not  far  from  kjav,  kjev,  kav,  on  the  one  hand,  nnr,  witli 
the  /  retained,  from  gatUio,  gaUoo,  ultimately  gawk,  on  the  other.  Comp.  the  parallel 
forms,  O.  N.  Juifr,  N.  skjtiv,  D.  rJ^jixv,  Sw.  D.  sAjet/Ot  skjatva,  left  hand,  with  N.  kjtiva, 
Dan.  D.  in.  kau,  ttn^  Sw.  D,  kaja,  kjava,  kjn,  kjep,  &c.  The  Sansci.  word  is  iovja^  which 
Bcnfey  surmiics  was  originally  kb'avja, 

Gtalloway,  sb.  A  stiff  pony.  Any  horse  under  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
draught  horse,  and  especially  if  generally  used  \sith  the  saddle,  is  called 
a  (HXLoway. 

Jam.  thinks  this  word  ii  *  properly  Scotch,'  and  to  be  unuUy  connected  with  the  Scotdi 
county  of  the  same  name:  but,  he  adds,  *  it  may  be  merely  the  S.  G.  and  Germ,  word 
wallacb,  corresponding  to  E.  gilding,  from  galla.  O.  N.  gtlda,  castrarc*  Ihre,  however, 
thinks  that  the  name  originated  from  the  Wallachiaiis,  who,  he  says,  were  the  first  lo  use 
horses  of  this  kind.  On  this  ground  there  is  no  reasoo  why  the  Qalloway  should  Ik  limited 
in  site—'  not  more  than  fourlcea  hands  high.*  Youatt  says  '  a  horse  between  13  and  14 
hands  in  height  is  called  a  GaUou/ay,  from  a  beautiful  breed  of  little  horsci  once  found  in 
S.  Scotland,  ou  the  shore  of  the  Solway  Firth.  There  is  a  tradition  in  that  country  that  the 
breed  is  of  Spanish  extraction,  some  horses  having  escaped  from  one  of  the  vessels  of  the 
Grand  Armada  thai  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  in  question.'  Hut  even  as  early  as  temp, 
Edvrard  1,  this  district  abounded  in  horses,  as  he  adds.  '  it  supplied  that  monarch  with  a 
great  number  of  horses.'     Comp,  the  terms,  *  an  AJdemey,'  '  a  Shctlander,'  &c. 

OallowBdB,  sb.     Men's  braces,  or  *  suspenders.' 

*  Braces  are  in  scMite  parts  of  England  called  Galluun.^  as  in  Germany  tdiigti*,  as  the 
implcHicnt  by  which  the  trowscrs  hang.*     Wedgw. 

Qally-bauk,  sb.  The  iron  bar  across  the  chimney  a  Htde  above  the 
fire,  from  which  depend  the  pot-hooks  or  Bekkon-orooks. 

Literally  gdUawi-hnlk :  as  it  were  a  composition  of  the  Dan.  galgt,  O.  N.  gaiga*  and 
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Dan.  bjaUtt,  O.  N.  hjaUei.  Comp.  tlic  Worend  word  gAUstdng.  which  I  Micvc  hu  the  cxacl 
meaning  of  uur  wnrd,  liniply  nibstitotiiig  t/ang  for  bau't.  A  poor  fellow  afflictcU  with 
cancer  ii  mentioned  ( Wdrffut  ocb  Wtrd.  47.1)  as  baviag  hanged  huntclf  '  p&  gall-^tdJigett  vid 
grujvan ;'  upon  the  giill-it&Hg  by  the  hearth. 

Gam,  sb.     i.  Spordvcncss,  playfulness;  of  young  animals,  &c. 
Mockery,  ridicule. 

Comp.,  for  both  tense  and  iound,  S.  O.  gammam,  I.  laetitia;  2.  im'»io;  O.^.  gamam 
jocus ;  Dan.  gammon,  i.  fuD,  sporl.  playfulocu :  3.  roockciy.  }eiting  at  aooiher : 
N.  gaman ;  O.  Otrm  gaman ;  A.  S.  gamen. 

I.  *  Or  aD  t'  young  things  at  ivver  Ah  seed,  t'  young  fox  bciU  owght  for  gam,* 
*  I  am  to  fare  and  bright. 
Of  nic  comniys  all  thl«  light, 

This  gam  and  all  this  gle.*     Tommtl.  MfU.  p.  3. 
a.  '  They  did  nowght  bud  mak'  gam'  o'  mc' 

Comp.  O.  Dan.  tht  jomfncfr  giorde  off  benne  gamttun :  the  maidciu  then  made  game  of 
her.   Miilb.  Damk.  Gl. 

Gamashos,  sb.  Gaiters,  or  leggings,  to  be  worn  over  the  stockings ; 
properly  short  ones  covering  only  the  instep  and  part  of  the  leg;  but 
often  applied  to  longer  leggings  that  are  worn  over  the  modem  Irowser 
instead  of  the  more  ancient  hose. 

*  From  W.  g(tr,  the  ihauk.  is  Lang,  garamucbo,  a  legging,  and  thence  (rather  than  fVom 
It.  gamba,  the  leg)  It.  gamascie  {(vx  gramtneit,  as  Sc.  gramasbtit  Ji>u-)<  ^^-  gataaeb**, 
E.  gamahts.     A  further  comiption  converted  gambagis  into  gambadQ4t!     Wcdgw. 

Gammer,  v,  n.     To  love  play  rather  than  work ;  to  idle  or  trifle. 

0.  ^.gambra,  to  trifle,  to  gossip  or  prate  idly.  See  also  Oam  for  the  derivatives,  to 
which  might  be  added,  O.  Dan.  gamtrun  or  gamen,  i.  pleasure,  making  oneself  glad; 
opposed  to  sorrow  or  heanness :  3.  jest,  joke,  fun ;  opposed  to  earnest  or  scriousneif. 

Gammer-Btags,  gammer-stang,  sb.  An  idle  or  rude  and  wanton 
wench. 

Gammlsh,  gamsome,  adj.  i.  Playful,  frolicsome.  2.  Inclined  10 
take  one's  pleasure  or  amusement,  whether  '  in  sport'  or  otherwise. 

1.  •  As  gamsomt  at  a  young  fojt.' 

a.  *  **  He  's  rather  a  bit  gammisb:*'  with  a  turn  for  ipoft  or  pleasure,  and  not  too  devoted 
to  bosiDna  only.*     Ht.  Gl. 

I.  To  go;  the  form  gan  being  by  far  the  most 
in  contradistinction  to  to  ride,  or  to  stand  up. 

A.  S.  gan,  or  gangan  ;  O.  N.  g'inga,  ganga  :  O.  Sw.  gamga ;  Sw.  D.  ganga ;  O.  Germ. 
gangan  ;  O.  San.  gangan  or  giut ;  Fris.  gan  ;  Sax,  gAn.  Grimm  considers  M.  Germ,  fan 
a  contraction  ot  gangtn^  O.  Germ,  gangan.  Bopp,  fouoding  on  Sanscr.  g^  looks  upon  gin 
as  the  primitive  form.  Rietc. 

I .  *  Gan  tha*  ain  gate  ;*  do  as  you  like  yourself. 

*  Gam  ycT  ways  ;*  go  away,  or  go  on. 

*  Gan  tiv  t'  grand  ;*  to  relierc  nature,  exonerarc  atrcnm. 

*  Gan  awa*  yanun  ;*  go  off  home. 


Oan,  gang,  v.  n. 
usual,     a.  To  walk 
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'  G<vt  all  ie  nowght ;'  to  wute  away,  of  a  person  wuting  with  sickneu,  or  of  anytKing 
that  lo(cs  bnllc  greatly  by  keefnng  ot  exposure. 
J.  *  He  can  nowthcr  gan  nor  stand.' 

*  Arc  you  ganging  or  ritliog  V 

*  t'ns  uses  ybing  men  all  new  gctt. 
And  he  world  hii  all  Jiwkeward  srlt, 
Thurgh  Bwylk  nncomly  pomp  and  prydc, 

t?al  Hi  fchcw  wheKr  hai  gang  or  ryde.'     Pr.  o/Comc,  154O. 
'  And  seicncf  tuk  him  m  the  way 
And  put  him  in  sa  hard  asuiy 
That  he  miclit  nouther  gang  na  ride.'     Barbour.  81. 

•  Sometimes  he  went,  sometimes  he  ran.'     Percy's  Fol.  MS.  i.  40. 
Comp.  S.  Jiitl.  ban  kam  gdngtmi;  and  N.  Iioma  gangaad* :  he  came  on  foot ;  to  come 

afoot.     *  7770-  kaam  gangind  en  mailer  mand:  there  came  on  foot  a  miller  man.     Kcnipe- 
viser. 

G^ang,  sb.  A  way  or  road;  a  terra  not  applied  to  a  highroad  or 
Turnpike,  but  ^^^th  a  limitation  of  meaning  conveyed  by  the  prefix, 
making  it  a  definite  piece  of  road,  or  way.  For  instance,  By-gang, 
Cross-gang,  Down-gang,  Out-gang,  Up-gang.     Wh.  Gl. 

O.  N.  gdngTy  Dan  gang,  the  act  of  going,  the  way  or  means  of  going,  the  way  gone,  &c. ; 
D.  Dial.  j'fMf «,  a  narrow  road,  or  lane,  leading  to  a  Tillage  or  faniistead.  The  passage  or 
entrance  from  the  stable  to  the  chaff-chamber  (aAtzrrfs,  only  found  in  old-fashioned  farm* 
steads,  however)  is  called  ganget,  tlic  gang. 

Oang,  ganging,  sb.  A  set;  the  complete  number  of  anything; 
usually  limited  to  an  animal's  feel  or  their  belongings. 

Dan.  D.  gang,  a  set ;  applied  to  the  number  of  traces  requisite  for  a  pair  of  horses,  to 
trace-ropes,  and  to  the  seals  or  Hamea,  pcruioing  to  tlie  collar  or  Borfoxn ;  not  otberwise, 
Molb.  says. 

'  A  gang  o'  cau'f 's  feet,"  or  •  nowi's  feet/ 

'  A  ganging  o'  shoes  ;*  when  a  hone  Is  shod  all  round. 

*  ij  gtitg"  et  diniidia  dc  fclies  dc  fraxino.'     Pr.  Ftncb.  lij. 

Oanger,  sb.     A  goer,  usually,  if  not  exclusively,  applied  to  a  horse. 

S,G. giingare,  cquus  tolutarius,  qui  tolulim  inccdit.  '  In  poetry,  and  in  writings  of  old 
date.'  says  Molb.,  Dan.  ganger  means  *  a  horse,  a  riding  horse,  as  distinguished  from  a 
charger  or  war  hotse  {itridibeng$ten) ;'  and  he  adds  that  it  is  '  a  current  saying  of  a  horse 
that  steps  well,  at  den  er  en  god  ganger^  that  he  is  a  good  ganger.'     Comp.  example  : 

*  As  good  a  ganger  as  ever  went  upon  four  legs/  Wb.  Gl. ;  explained  by  the  Gl.,  but  1 
think  mistakenly,  as  simply  '  a  good  trotttng-horse.' 


I,  A  vagrant,  whether  a  beggar 


Gangerill,  gangrill,  gangril,  sb. 

or  a  pedlar,  &c.     2.  A  toad. 

From  Qang,  Oanger — comp.  O.  N.  gamngumaSr,  a  ragrant  or  beggar — in  reference  V* 
continued  moving  forwards  or  about,  to  vagraiury.  in  other  words;  and  tlien  transferred 
to  the  load,  from  its  seemingly  idle,  listless,  vagrant-like  mode  of  locomotion. 


Gangings-on,  sb. 


Proceedings,  doings,  course  or  Hne  of  conduct. 
E  e 
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Small,  thin,  poor  or  puny. 

Comp.  the  Essex  word — Hall,  gives  it  as  £a[tem-Counite« — fan/y-fvi/td,  thin-bodied 
and  thin-bdlicd.  TV.  Pm.  gives  '  Gattmte,  slctidyr,  GracilU,'  n  welt  u  *  Gaumt,  Icne.'  Mr. 
Way  suggesti,  from  A.  S.  gtmani,  p.p.  o(  gewanian  (tabescere). 

Gantree,  gaiintree,  sb.  i.  A  wooden  frame  with  legs,  or  stand, 
to  support  barrels.  2,  The  timber  framework  which,  in  lieu  of  an 
embankment,  is  empk>yed  on  some  railways  to  support  the  permanent 
way. 

*  From  Lat.  eanibtrius^  1  hone  of  barden ;  then  applied  (as  10  modem  languages,  a  hone. 
au,  or  goat)  to  a  wooden  support  for  various  purposes.  Cantberiui,  a  prop  for  a  rioe, 
rafter  of  a  roof,  trestle,  or  hont  to  saw  timber  on.  LitUcton.  The  Germans  use  bock,  a 
goat,  in  the  last  of  tlicse  senses.  In  like  manner  we  speak  of  a  z\othct-bont ;  and  Fr. 
ebrvalft,  a  little  horse,  is  a  painter's  easel  (G.  rsr/.  an  au),  the  frame  which  supports  hU 
work.'     Wedgw. 

Oapi  sb.  An  opening  at  the  Bank-top  through  which  a  path  or 
track  winding  up  the  steep  Bank-side  finds  its  way  on  to  the  open 
moor. 

O.  N.  gap,  an  opening,  a  chasm ;  N.  gap ;  S.  G.  and  Sw.  D.  gap. 

*  Hunter's  Gap ;'  *  George  Gap  ;*  both  in  this  parish. 

Ckipe,  V.  n.  (pr.  gecap).    To  bawl,  or  shout  loudly. 

Jutt  as  Y.,  gapt^  from  the  action  it  implies,  takes  the  ♦etue,— '  to  erpress  artonishmenf 
throu/h  wide  open  mouth  and  suring  eyes.'  so  also  in  the  present  case  there  is  a  derivative 
meaning  of  the  latne  kind,  and  not  unJoiown  in  the  Scaiid.  D.  Thus.  5w.  D.  gapa  takes 
(he  meanings  to  talk  big,  to  talk  fast ;  and  Dan.  D.  gab$  the  same.  From  O.  N.  and 
O,  Sw.  gapa»  Slq.     Sec  Yowp. 

*  lie  gerap$  an'  hoUets  lahk  a  ploughman  00  a  moor.*     Wb.  GL 

Gar,  V.  a.    To  cause,  or  make ;   to  lead  to  or  induce  any  given 

action. 

O.  N.  gera,  gora  ;  S.  G.  gora ;  Dan.  g;mrt ;  N  gjrra ;  Sw.  D.  giira,  giro,  gar.  Sic.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  an  equivalent  usage  to  that  of  onr  word  is  rare  in  the  N. 
languages. 

*  It  was  fit  t*  gar  a  man  hang  faisscT.*     Wh.  Ql. 

*  It  gan  me  great  pain.*    lb. 

'  For  my  part  I  shall  garr  two  oxen  and  two  horses  mamtainc  me  all  mjr  lifetime.* 
y»k  Oud4  Dtp.  p.  151. 

*  Bere  we  hym  funhe  unto  the  kyrkc. 
To  the  lombc  tliat  I  gard  wyrk. 

Sen  fuUe  many  a  ycrc.*     Tovmtl,  MyU.  p.  333. 

Garb»  v.  a.  To  bedeck,  to  array  in  a  gaudy  fashion ;  almost  invari- 
ably implying  tasteless  or  vulgar  finery. 
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Garflte,  &b.  Entrails^  garbage ;  sometimes  with  a  more  limited  sense, 
as  denoting  only  the  edible  portions  from  the  inside  of  a  goose  or  other 
fowl. 

From  garbage  (corrupted  into  gnrltish),  by  the  interchange  of  b  ftnd  /.  Comp.  O.  H. 
garmir,  ilia  ;  N.  gan,  the  head  and  guts  orsnuU  £sh. 

Garlands,  sb.  i.  Wreaths  of  ribbons  enclosing  a  white  glove,  for- 
merly borne  at  the  funerals  of  young  unmarried  women.  See  ArvaL 
3.  Hoops  bedecked  with  ribbons  hung  at  the  mast-head  of  whale-ships 
returning  to  port  after  a  successful  voyage. 

Garael,  sb.  Hedgc-sdcks ;  usually  applied  to  dead  slicks  and  under- 
wood from  a  hedge  and  its  bank.  Brock,  says,  '  small  branches  cut  for 
the  purpose  of  mending  the  hedge ;'  and  Wh,  GL  extends  the  meaning 
to  whirls  or  furze  set  apart  for  burning.  Spelt  also,  Oarcil,  Garsil, 
GarziL 

Gardael,  arborcf ,  at  quibui  sepcs  construutitur  ;  gdrdsel  gArd,  hedges  constructed  of  tree* 
and  boughs  of  trees.  Ihre.  Sw.  gtirdalt,  edder.  nialertaU  with  which  a  fence  is  nude;  Diii. 
gurdsti,  nutaials  (ot  malciog  a  fence,  whether  of  spray  or  brushwood,  or  of  wattle  wodc 
(Molb.);  S.  Jut\.  gardstl :  O.Sw.  ^(cr^sto,  materiabi  for  hedge-making.  The  Sw.  dialects 
give  instances  of  compounds  faniMrd  with  this  word  :  e.  g.  garjul-tto,  the  line  or  mark  in  a 
held  which  b^ng  remains  to  shew  where  an  old  hedge  has  oocc  stood ;  gardul-Uokt  the 
fragments  of  licdge-stakes,  &c.,  remaining  after  the  destruction  or  removal  of  a  hedge-fence. 
These  Scand.  word*,  one  or  other  of  then),  seem  to  tike  in  all-sixed  hedging  niatcriali.  from 
trees,  to  brush:  which  may  account  for  the  somewhat  varying,  or  fluctuating,  meiuing  of 
our  word. 

Garth,  sb.  i.  An  enclosure  generally;  the  specific  object  of  the 
enclosure  being  specified  by  a  prefix,  as  Stag-garth,  Kirk-garth,  &c. 
2.  An  Intak',  or  enclosure  {on  sufferance)  by  a  cottager  from  the 
common,  as  a  substitute  for  a  garden.  ' 

O.  N.  garfir;  S.  G.  gar  J;  Sw,  gOrtie;  Sw.  D.  gartt ;  O.  Sw.  f<crK  g<^\*f:  O.  Dan. 
garth, gaar, gaard :  Dia. gaard;  A.S.geard.  Molbcch's  remark  upon  ^aarcf,  applicable 
to  all  the  above-givcn  words  also,  is  '  Originally — but  now  obH>lete — an  enclosing  (with  a 
hedge  or  fence,  namely),  a  hedge,  a  pUce  or  spot  enclosed  with  a  hedge  {inhegnt/) ;  hence 
ahilJgaard,  an  orchard  ;  kaalgnard,  kale,  or  vegetable  garden  {kail-gartb,  or  yard  in  Sc.) ; 
kirhtgaard,  churchyard  (our  Kirk-garth) ;  urtegaard,  vegetable-garth ;  hmnstgaard, 
fowl-yard,  &c.'     TTic  word,  in  sense  2,  often  takes  the  prefix  '  Potato.' 

Gauby,  sb.  A  heavy,  vacant  lout,  an  oaf,  a  simpleton ;  one  awk- 
wardly silly  rather  than  simply  a  fool  See  Gauvey,  Gauvison,  and 
Gaup. 

These  words  are  all  nearly  coiuiccted  with  O.  N.  and  Sw.  gapa,  Dan.  gahe.  Sec.  O.  N. 
and  O.  Sw.ro^  is  equivalent  to.  to  stare  with  open  mouth,  to  gase  with  stupid  astonish- 
ment; whicii  b  nearly  the  meaning  also  of  the  Dan.  word;  wliencc  the  piov.  saying,  dtn 
ene  abt  faair  dtn  andm  til  at  gab*:  if  one  be  an  ape,  he  sets  another  to  gape.  Comp. 
N.  gap,  a  gaby,  an  oaf;  Sw.  D.  gapugtr,  of  a  heavy  stupid  lout  with  gaping  mouth  aud 
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staring  eyes,  ind  Dan.  D.  gabrnar,  a  Oauby  or  Gftuvey.  It  may  be  adJed  that  in  very 
many  instances,  especially  in  prov.  Pr.,  the  sound  of  Dan.  b  pasics  into  thai  of  v  ox  f,  7*hui, 
in  lukke  et  gnb,  to  stop  a  eap,  Molb.  givt-s  ganv  a»  tlic  \nov  I'nnu,  or  kiuiiJ  ui  gab.  In  like 
manner,  Kok  gives  g;^^  as  the  Pr.  of  gtebbt,  gjnjf  for  that  of  gabbf;  gojh  (or  gobn, 
■  Oowpen;  iob/(ot  bob,  hope.  Bcc,  Hence  Oauvey  and  Oauby  are,  it  nuy  be  laid, 
identical. 

Oaufer,  sb.  A  kind  of  tea-cake  or  crumpet,  of  a  square  or  rect- 
angular form,  made  of  batter. 

'  And  w<ifre%  pyp>'ng  hoot  out  of  the  gleedc.'     MUUt'm  Tal*. 

'  Thcie  were  probahly  the  Fr.  gavfrts^  whence  the  word  iwi/ir,  gu  and  u  being 
convertible.  a.ft  Walter  from  Ouahier.  They  are  ucually  told  at  fain,  and  are  made  of  a 
kind  of  batter  ptnircd  into  an  iron  iiutrunient  which  shuts  up  like  a  pair  of  inutfers.  tt  U 
then  ihnist  into  the  lire,  and.  on  withdrawal,  ihc  wafer' — or  Oaiifer — *  is  taken  out  and 
eaten.*     Note  to  BcH's  Cbaucrr. 

*  Gofer.  A  species  of  pancake  pressed  into  a  square  form  by  irons.*     Limeoliub.  Ot, 

Oauk,  gawk,  gauky,  sb.     An  oaf,  a  stupid,  an  awkward  fool. 

Conip.  S.  G.  gdck,  gici,  a  fool,  foolish,  stupid;  O.S.  gick,  gikkr;  Sw.  gnct;  Sw.  D. 
gaJtkig,  foolish,  buffoon-like;  O.  Germ,  goucb:  M.  Germ,  gocb,  gUgf  ;  Germ.  D.  gtekig ; 
A. S.  geoc,  rath,  foolhardy;  Welsh  coig.  Mr. Wcdpw.  would  connect  pror.  E.  gawt, 
gtnoky^  an  awkward  person,  Fr.  gaucbe,  with  O.  V..  awte,  K.  mvhvard.  See  his  remarks 
under  Awk.  The  assumed  connection  between  Oauk  or  Sc.  gouA^  and  Oowk«  ft  cuckoo, 
receives  no  confirmation  from  the  words  quoted  alwvc. 

Oauk-handed,  gawk-haudod,  adj. 
Sec  Gallac-handed. 

Gauky,  adj.  i.  Awkward  in  mind,  foolish,  blundering.  2.  Awkward 
in  body  or  motion,  shambling.     Sec  Gauk. 

Gaum,  V.  a.  To  understand  or  comprehend ;  to  give  heed  or  pay 
attention ;  to  consider ;  to  know. 

O.  N.  gaumr,  S.  G.  gom,  N.  gaum^  care,  hetd,  attention.  O.  N.  g<yma,  S.  G.  goma, 
N.  gauma,  O.  Dan.  gtme^  Swiss  gaumen,  gomen^  A.  S.  gyman,  geomian,  O.  Germ,  gou- 
rtun,  Dan.  D.  gaut—^W,  to  give  heed,  attention,  forethought,  or  the  like.  Rietz  conncrts 
Sw.  gomma,  to  take  care  of,  to  lay  Dp;  Sw.  D.  gajmn,  gorna,  gimma,  with  this  word. 
Comp.  the  thought  ta  the  words,—'  But  hit  mother  k*ft  all  thoc  sayings  in  her  heart.* 
Luke  ii.  51. 

'  "  Ah  dlimot  gaum  ye;"  I  do  not  understand  you.'     Jfl.  G/. 

*  It 's  te  nae  luc  speaking :  he  dizn't  gaum  iiae  nuir  an  nowght.' 

The  form  in  P.  Ptovghm,.,  King  Born,  Towntl.  MyU.,  Rd.  Piects,  u  y#wi»,  ybemg  or 

'lie  hit  t>ise  twa  wcic  icmes  all  ^e  tcne  commandcmentes  forsoihe  he  fulHlles.*  Rtl. 
Pifcfs,  p.  7, 

Gaum,  sb.     Attention,  heed,  observance. 

•  Ah  pav'  't  nae  gaum  ;'   I  paid  no  aticntion. 

•  Nivver  heed :  he'll  give  ymi  rue  gaum;'  he  will  pay  no  regard  to  what  you  say. 


Left-handed,  awkward,  clumsy, 
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Comp.  O.  Djmi,  '  Tb«  gamtct  fedher  gaff  Ug  ry  giim^  /or  Jtemt  oe  ganun  tba  boU  Ug 
Ihem :'  to  the  aged  then  gave  1  ito  gaum,  but  held  them  alt  for  jest  aiid  Koni. 

*  £m  gt/aigi  gaum  at  nur:'  but  gave  me  no  gaum.     Flat.  i.  554. 

Oaumish,  adj.     Intelligent,  acute. 

Gaiimleaa,  adj.     Stupid,  unintelligent,  vacant  or  half  silly. 

Gaup,  V.  n.  To  stare  vacantly,  to  stare  with  open  mouth,  as  at  any 
novel  or  surprising  sight. 

0.  N.,  O.  Sw.,  Sw.,  Sw.  D,,  N-  gapa,  to  stare  with  open  mouth,  to  gase  with  stupid 
astoimhmcnt.     Comp.  N.  gaptHj  of  one  who  gazes  and  itaics  xt  any  new  thJug. 

Gaut,  sb.  A  narrow  opening,  whether  in  a  row  of  houses,  or  in  the 
soil,  sufficing  to  afford  a  passage,  for  men,  &c.,  in  the  one  case,  for  water 
in  the  other.     Spelt  also  Oawt,  Gtote. 

Comp.  Sw.  D.  gdte,  a  strait  or  confined  passage  between  two  bouses,  in  which  sound  as 
wcU  as  sense  b  almoit  exactly  coinddeut  wjtli  ihat  of  our  word.  Rietz  gives  the  word  ia 
question  ai  connected  with  gatt,  gat,  or  gad;  O.  N,,  N.,  and  Dan.  D.  gat,  an  opening,  or 
hole  through.  Comp.  Hind,  gat,  a  pass  or  dciilc.  There  are  several  Gauts  or  Gotea 
at  Whitby  ;  as  KorfcmiiUf  auf,  Fish-gaut.     tVb.  Gl. 

Gtouve,  V.  n.  To  stare  vacantly  or  wonderingly,  but  with  the  wonder 
of  stupidity  not  intelligence.     See  Gape,  G-auby. 

Gauvey,  gauvison,  sb.  A  simpleton ;  one  that  is  half  silly,  or  with 
less  than  his  proper  proportion  of  wits.     See  Gauby. 

Gauving,  adj.  Awkward  in  manner,  given  to  stare  in  a  stupid  kind 
of  way.  Probably  the  pcpl.  of  Gauve  originally,  but  by  usage  passed 
into  an  adj. 

Gavolook,  sb.  (pr.  geeavlok).  A  crow-bar,  an  iron  bar  of  sufficient 
dimensions  to  be  used  in  moving  weighty  masses  of  stone,  &c 

Gamett  quotes  Wel»h  gajiaeh,  a  fork,  as  the  origin  a(  Oavelock.  Besides  which  we 
have  O.  N.  gajiok,  S.  G.  gajiak  (which  Ihre  refers  to  W.  gajlacb),  and  A.  S.  gn/Huc, 
gaueloc,  all  meaning  a  javelin,  ot  missile  of  that  description,  the  >tu(^  uf  which  could  of 
course  be  used  as  a  bar  or  lever.  It  is  observable  that  OaTelock  is  not  applied  in  the  case 
of  a  Urge  and  heavy  crow-bar :  that  is  simply  a  Bar. 

Gay,  adj.  i.  Fair  or  fine  to  look  at;  hence,  fine,  considerable  in 
size  or  quantitj'',  worthy  of  consideration  or  regard,  a.  Lively,  cheerful, 
brisk ;  hence,  well  in  health. 

1.  '  A  gay  dcnty  morning,' 

*  A.  gay  bit  o*  land ;'  a  large  piece,  a  good  deaU 

*  "  A  gay  few  ;*'  a  gnod  many.'      IVb.  Gl. 
1.  •  I  am  quite  gay^  thank  you.*     lb. 
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Gayish,  adj.     Fairly  or  reasonably  good. 

•  A  gayiib  crop.' 

*  A  gayiib  uniple  ;*  a  fairly  good  ipcdmcn,  not  open  to  objection  on  the  score  of 

quality. 

Oayly,  adv.     In  good  health,  very  well,  satisfactorily  or  prosperously. 

•  We  *rc  all  gayly,  thank  you  :  how  'i  yvntVV 

*  They  teem  to  be  getting  oa  pretty  j'oy/y ;'  with  ft  fair  d^ree  of  proiperity. 

Gear,  sb.  i.  Equipment  in  general,  the  special  kind  being  usuaUy 
indicated  by  a  prefix,  as  lUU-geor,  Horse-gear,  or  -gears,  &c. ; 
dress  or  array.  2.  Property  in  general,  goods  of  whatever  kind. 
3.  Matter  in  hand,  or  business.  The  general  idea  of  what  is  made 
or  being  made,  seems  to  run  through  all  the  significations  of  the 
word. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  collates  O.  N.  gtrfi,  and  A.  S.  gunrwa^  babilimentt.  adding.  *  whateTer  ii 
required  to  set  a  thing  in  action :'  bat  I  am  more  disponed  to  adopt  the  rtew  which  gives 
what  may  be  called  a  passive  sense  to  our  word,  that  which  has  taken,  or  is  t&king,  sooie 
niakinj;,  preparing,  or  acquiring,  previous  to  use  or  employment.  And  it  should  be  ob' 
served  thai  gtarwa  itself  is  Englished  by  Boiworth  with  the  word  *  preparation.'  as  well  u 
'clulhiog;*  while  gedro,  geam^  giorw,  ageanvOt  gart,  ready,  prepared,  paratus.  only 
comes  by  that  meaning  in  virtue  of  the  peculiar  or  proper  leruc  of  the  p.  p.  which  paraiuM 
is.  Comp.  O.  D.  gitrd,  gerd,  0.  N.  g&tf,  which  has  the  meaning,  l.  of  business,  work  in 
hand,  what  is  going  on.  precisely  like  our  tcnic  3;  and,  2.  a  sum  prepared,  and  then  paid 
for  a  given  purpose ;  quoted  also,  in  this  Utter  sense,  by  Molb.  as  parallel  to  A.  S.  g*ara, 
provisio,  apparatus,  impciisa.  And  this  second  sense,  moreover,  hat  many  more  points  of 
resemblance  than  of  discordance  with  our  first.  Fonhcr,  Sw.  D.  gore,  a  doing,  business, 
that  which  is  being  done  or  carried  on,  very  nearly  correspoods  with  our  word  in  form  and 
part  of  its  meaning ;  and  its  secondary  meaning,  *  that  which  is  nude  by  hand,  as  spinning, 
knitting,  Ac'  brings  it  nearer  still.  The  word,  as  an  O.  E.  word,  early  gave  riie  to  a 
derivative  verb,  and  the  part.  ^<rr</,  in  the  senses,  arrayed,  dressed,  equipped,  disposed,  &c., 
is  of  constant  occunence. 

1.  '  ^e  bar  ber  to  hit  baft  M  braste  all  her  gert;'  of  the  ship. 

E.  Bug,  AUU.  Poems,  C.  1. 148. 
'  I  tarry  fuUe  lang  fro'  my  warke,  t  traw : 
Now  my  gert  wille  I  fang  and  thcderward  draw.'     Towul.  Myt.  p.  a6. 

*  Miche  wat]  }»e  gykl  gtrt  >at  glent  >e'  alofie.' 

Sir  Qaw.  and  Gr.  Km.  L  569. 

*  AUe  \>e  godlych  gtrt  )>at  hym  gayn  fchulde  |»at  tyde.'     lb.  I,  584. 

tn  both  these  latter  instances  the  reference  is  10  the  various  pieces,  Sittings  and  vestmentl 
which  went  to  the  full  equipment  of  a  knight  in  complete  armour. 

*  Wait  while  Ah  gets  ma' ^for  Icgither,  an'  Ah  '11  be  wi'ye  iiioo;'  wait  UDtil  I  collect  my 
tools,  &c. 

2.  '  Ill-gotten  gtar.* 

•  How  are  they  off  for  gmrV     Wh.  Gl. 

3.  *  pen  ar  ^y  synful  hemself  and  sulped  (polluted)  al  togcdcr, 

Bo^  god  and  his  gtr*.'     E.  Emg.  Aliu.  Poemt,  B.  15. 
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Noab.   The  top  uid  the  taylle  both  wille  I  make, 

The  hclme  and  the  castelle  also  wjlle  I  take, 
To  drife  ich  a  tiajlle  wille  I  not  forsake, 
Thii  gtrt  may  never  faylle,  that  dar  I  uudertake.* 
*  Nae,  Ah  *U  nxt  meli :  let  him  waik  hii  am  gtar.' 
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Oee.  The  word  of  command  to  horses  in  a  team  to  turn  to  the 
right  ox  from  the  driver ;  substituted  for  the  older  word  Hee. 

Jam.  spclU  this  word  jtt,  and  refers  to  Sw.  gSi  *  as  signifying  both  ta  budgt,  atid  to  Itim 
round,'  which  it  certainly  true,  with  the  limitation  that  It  is  to  appHcd  in  respect  of  the 
motion,  or  going,  of  matters  which  move  only  in  the  war  of  tnming.  Still  there  is  little 
doabt  that  the  origin  of  gee  is  in  gS  and  its  etymons.  The  occasional  \ue  of  a  particle 
or  word  in  addition — as  gee-baok — suggests  the  possibility  that  gee  may  be  an  elliptical 
mode  of  expression.     Sec  Hauv,  Hjrte,  Hee. 

Geen,  gien,  gi'n.     Forms  of  the  preL  of  Give, 

Gtold,  adj.  Barren  or  not  producing  young  at  the  usuaJ  or  expected 
season ;  of  cows  and  ewes.  See  Drape  ;  which  is  the  word  more  com- 
monly in  use. 

Sw.  D.  galJur,  banen,  of  a  cow  the  year  she  bears  no  calf;  otherwise,  gold,  gall,  gatla, 
gild.     Of  ewes  also;  gold  *.     O.  N,  gtldr;  O.  Sw.  gajdtr ;  Vi^w.  gold;  as  tn  gold  ko; 
Dan.  D.  gield:  as  tn  gieldko;  N.  gitld;  Sw.  D.  gald-4to,  gaUkyr,  galiku  or  giUl-ku,  &c. 
Comp.  our  Oeld-oow. 

Geld-cow,  sb.     A  cow  that  does  not  produce  a  calf  in  due  lime. 

Gon,  giniy  v.  n.  i .  To  grin ;  i.  e.  to  part  the  lips  so  as  to  shew  the 
teeth,  whether  in  displeasure  or  anger,  or  in  mirth  :  hence,  to  shew  signs 
of  displeasure  or  discontent.  2.  To  snarly  to  give  vent  to  discontent, 
to  repine.     Sometimes  Gtom. 

Here  again  the  orthography  Is  uncertain.  I  scarcely  think  there  ii  but  one  word  simply 
resulting  by  metaih.  from  grin,  but  rather  that  there  are,  in  reality,  two  words;  the  one 
cotncideot  with  Sc.  girn.  and  E.  gri'/i,  and  the  other  descended  from  O.  N.  gina,  hiarc,  os 
deducere  ;  gin,  rictus,  oris  diductio.  Comp.  gin-klofi,  a  spasmodic  tension  of  the  mouth,  or 
grin,  and  especially  Sw.  D.  gtmidx,  To  cry.  repine;  gjoftnas,  to  grin,  try  to  bite,  as  a  horse 
docs;  which  Rietz  connccls  directly  with  O.  S.  gina.  Note  also  O.  Germ,  gtnon,  ginen, 
and  A.  S.  ginan,  with  Gr.  f^aivuv,  to  gape,  to  open,  as  the  month  in  the  act  of  grinning. 

I.  *  Thoa  gtns  lahk  a  Chcsshire  cat  eating  brass  wire.* 

a.  •  He  gina  all  t'  Hesh  off  his  back  the  day  liv  an  end."     Wb.  OL 

'  A  ginning  sort  o*  body.'     Ih. 

Gep,  V.  n.  To  seek  intelligence  or  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
in  a  furtive  manner ;  e.  g.  by  listening  or  eavesdropping. 

Probably  a  derivative  from  E.  gapt.  Any  one  listening  closely  or  intently  is  apt  enough 
to  do  so  with  his  lips  parted,  pouibly  with  a  mouth  sufficiently  wtdc  open.  Comp.  Sw.  D. 
gtpa,  to  chatter  or  prate;  giptt^  to  talk  without  discretion  or  thought,  to  chatter;  both 
ft equcntatives  from  gapa, 

•  They  are  always  watching  and  g*pping'     Wh.  Gl. 
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O'erse,  g'eaa,  sb.  Grass.  In  the  pronunciation  of  this  woid  the  r 
is,  in  effect,  dropped,  and  a  faint  sound  of  i — not  unlike  the  Jutland 
*  help-vowel' — is  heard  before  the  short  t. 

Conp.  A^.  gan,  gtan,  gnu. 

Oorsing,  g'essmg.  sb.  Grass  land,  or  rather  land  in  grass;  pas- 
turage. 

Oert,  greeat.     Porms  of  great. 

OoBling,  sb.     A  gosling,  or  immature  goose. 

S«.  D.  gadimg :  O.  S w.  g/ttiinger  ;  Dan.  gasiing.     As  godtng  fracn  goou  (A.  S.  gA),  to 
our  word  (torn  the  dimiuutivet  of  Sciiul.  gds^  gas.  Sec, 

Qet,  sb.  (pr.  gitt,  g  hard),  i.  Offspring,  what  has  been  begotten  by 
any  one.  2.  A  breed  or  variety  among  creatures  that  are  begotten.  See 
Mak',  as  applied  in  nearly  the  same  manner  to  things  without  life. 

0.  N.  gtta,  to  beget,  to  coaodve ;  A.  S.  g^tam,  gitan ;  O.  N.  gttnadr^  that  which  i* 
goUcn,  produce  or  olTspcing. 

1.  *  To  Abnhun  I  am  in  dett 

To  safe  hjin  and  hit  gttu.'     Tounui.  MyU.  p.  73. 
*  haac.  Fader  I 

Abraham.  What,  son? 

Itaae.  Tliink  oa  thi  gtt: 

What  have  I  done?'     Ih.  p.  39. 
J.  •  •*  Ha*  jt  seen  Willy  R.'j  new  pig»  ?  •*     "  Ncta.     •S  ihcy  ony  partk'lar  git  t**  * 

Gett  V.  aux.    See  examples. 

*  We  Ml  git  ihorcn  by  nee't ;'  thall  hare  finished  reaping  by  night-tiine. 

*  G4t  sided  up ;'  gel  everjihing  put  in  order. 

*  Gtt  peed,  honey  ;*  (o  »  young  child. 

Cf.  '  En  Sigmumir  gal  tkridit  upp :'  bnl  Sigmnndr  managed  to  crawl  up  (got  crept  up) 
00  the  shore,  namely.'     Ftatfy^  i.  559. 

*  Ef  Ol^/r  gtsti  vMHit  Lumbma  bryggivr  :*  if  OUf  shoutd  succeed  rn  winning  (could  gtt 
won)  Loudon  Bridge.    Ih,  U.  la,  a6. 

Get,  Ablo  to.     Able  to  reach  a  given  place. 

*  Ah  wur  gannan  te  Whitby  to-moom,  but  Ah  know  n't  an  Ah  la)  be  yahht*  h  gaC 

Get  a-gate,  v.  n.  To  begin  or  make  a  start  with  a  piece  of  work  of 
any  kind.     See  Agait. 

G©t  away  with,  v.  n.  To  get  forward  with  a  piece  of  work;  to  be 
doing  it  quickly  and  well. 

Get  one's  life.  To.    To  be  fatal  in  eflect,  induce  death. 

*  Ah  '*  dou'tful  *t  'II  g4t  hit  lift'  of  sorrow,  cilamity,  sore  sickness.  &c. 
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Get  the  length  of,  v.  n.  To  get  as  far  as,  to  reach,  this  or  that 
place  or  distance. 

*it  'i  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  get  the  Ungth  o  t'  gardcn-rnd.' 

Coinp,  saa  gik  bun  ti  par  agerltgngdrr  ber  og  ftytteJe  korene  :  so  she  went  the  length  of 
a  couple  of  Aelds  and  shifted  the  kye,     Gamlt  Damke  Mmder,  2nd  5cr.  p.  139. 

Qetherer,  sb.  The  f>erson  whose  business  it  is  to  rake  the  com  as 
it  is  mown  into  separate  lots  or  bundles  for  the  Binder  to  bind  into 
sheaves.    See  Bandster. 

Oetten,  p.  p.  of  Oet, 

*  He,  Godd  and  man  bathe  in  a  personne,  was  sothefaitly  of  ^it  bleujrde  nuydcne,  Godd 
gttynt  of  his  ffadirc  before  anjr  tyme.'     Rel.  PUcts,  p.  4. 

*  Wrangwisciy  to  haldc  J>ttt  at  cs  gttym.'    lb.  p.  la. 

Qew-gow,  sb.  (g  hard).     A  Jew's-harp,  or  trump. 

O.N.  giga:  Sw.  giga;  Sw.  D.  gajgii;  Dau.  gig$;  Ocnn.  gngt;  a  kind  of  itringed 
musical  iiutmment ;  a  6ddie. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Brown  states  that  a  brass  Jew's-harp,  richly  gilded,  was  found  in  ao  ancient 
Norwegian  om.  If  so,  Sutherland  may  be  indebted  to  the  Norwegians  for  its  favourite, 
almost  national  instrurocnl.'    Nous  0/ Travel  in  z86o.  p.  15 1. 

Oih.  sb.  A  book,  such  as  is  artificially  formed  on  a  walking-stick, 
or  may  be  due  to  natural  growth. 

Comp.  E.  gib,  to  start  back  or  aside :  Dut.  gijptn,  of  sails,  to  turn  suddenly ;  E.  gihi,  to 
turo  from  one  side  or  course  to  another,  of  a  boat  under  sail  before  the  wind  when  her 
course  is  altered  without  tacking,  the  sails  being  shifted  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Comp. 
also  O.  Fr.  regiber,  to  wince,  start  back  ;  Sw.  gipa,  to  wry  or  twist  tlic  mouth. 

Oib-fitick,  sb,  A  stick  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  whether  natural  or 
formed  by  hand. 

'  Noo,  lads,  it 's  owihcr  scheeat  or  a  taste  o'  mah  gib-stiek  ower  yer  shoothers.*  An  old 
Dales  yeoman's  account  of  the  way  in  which  bis  sons  had  come  to  be  *  sae  riglcr  at 
fcheeaL* 

Gi'en  (pr.  gin  or  geen),  p.  p.  of  OiTe. 

*  A  gtm  bite 
k  soon  put  out  o'  sight.'     Wh.  Gi. 
Gif,  conj.     If 

A.  S.  gif.  gyf.  (bre'i  remark  on  S.  O.  j*fy  doubt,  hesitation,  is  *  habent  Ungoa;  cognatac 
parttculain  dubitativam  k/^ia;  A.  S.  if,  gif;  Ang.  if,  <]nibuKum  coarenit  M.  O.  J€(baif  Jan, 
ct  gau,'     Another  common  archaic  form  was  ytf. 

Oiff-gafir,  sb.  The  interchange  of  familiar  or  unstudied  conversation 
on  cursor)'  topics. 

One  of  the  fre^ticnt  instances  of  reduplication  of  consonantal  sounds  with  a  change  of 
rowel     Comp.  O.  N.  gifr^  babbling,  tattling,  and  A.  S.  gaf-sprac,  a  babbling, 
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Oiglot,  giglot,  sb.     A  giddy,  laughing  girL 

*  <7i^.  Jig,  GigUi.  The  fiuKlaxncntal  Ida  h  rapid,  reciproatiag,  or  whirting  actioa. 
whence  the  O.  E.  gig,  a  top. 

"  To  M«  great  Hcrculet  whipping  a  gig"  Low'i  Labotir  Vtst. 
To  jig  U  to  more  nptdljr  to  tnd  fro.  Fr.  gigme.  gig'-  a  jig.  or  rapid  dance;  gig*"''  ^° 
mn,  ieap,  )«aip;  gigun,  i  li^i,  vemtQe  ^,  ^gigiot  or  j^^K.  G'f^"  Forttnu,  iocoo- 
fUnt  fortnnc.  C/a^fine.  Swiss  gagtin,  to  joggle ;  g'^'f.  a  girl  that  cannot  sit  itiU.* 
Wedgw.  Cf.  abo  Sw.  D.  giltkal,  to  raise  or  build  up  any  thing  or  strocture.  so  that  it  ^U 
be  Hkdj  la  topple  dowo  if  touched;  gM*l.  that  which  is  u  raited  or  put  togethtf.  Note 
alio  giga,  to  pat  up  firail  or  tottering  fence-work. 

^Ider,  gildert,  sb.  A  snare  or  running  noose,  made  of  horsehair, 
and  used  for  catching  small  birds. 

O.  N.  aud  O.  Sw.  giider,  a  snare,  a  gin :  O.  D.  gUdrr ;  as  Rdvtn  gaatr  a  fa  gamge  paa 
tei  gilder:  the  fox  doesn't  walk  twice  into  the  same  snare;  Sw.  D.  giUra,  to  ki  plden; 
Sw.  giUer,  a  snare,  trap.  gto. 

•  Falsebede  or  olcyr,  or  o^er  gdtry:     Rd.  Piteat,  p.  I  J. 

Oilevat,  guilerat,  sb.  (pr.  gahlfat).  i.  The  tub  or  vat  in  which 
new-made  ale  or  other  liquor  is  set  to  fenncnl.  2.  The  fennenting  ale, 
&c,  itself. 

•  N.  gil.  ale  in  a  state  of  fcrmcntalJoo ;  gil-iar,  gii^ion,  the  tub  in  which  the  wort  fcr- 
ments:  Dut.  ghtjlen,  lo  boil,  to  dfervesce ;  gyl.  gyt-bier,  beer  in  which  the  fermcnuiion  it 
going  on.  7"  iwr  %taat  in  '/  giji :  the  tecr  femients  '  Wedgw.  Add  aUo  Welsh  fftl^  fer- 
mentation. Gam.  p.  165.  Probalilj  the  Sw.  D.  gei,  gaj,  gii,  bruJc,  excited.  &c..  with  the 
ftring  of  etymons  given  by  Ricti,  is  nearly  conneaed  Hill,  gives  ■  GaU,  a  tub  used  in 
brewing;  gail'cUar,  a  tub  for  wort,  spelt  gaiiirr  in  Hallamsh.  Gl.  p.  147  :'  with  which 
comp.  N.  gU-itar ;  *  gaij-ditht  a  vessel  used  in  pouring  liqvor  into  a  bottle  or  cask  f  and 
abo  '  gttile,  t>f  liquor,  as  much  as  ts  brewed  at  once ;  guH'/at,  a  wort-tub :  gyt*,  wnrt.*    /U> 

Jii  a  the  Shropshire  form.  gUgfatta  in  Finch.  Pr.  Imt. 

Oill,  sb.  {g  soft).     A  half-pint 

'  GytU,  lytyDc  pot,  gilla,  vel  gitliis,  vcl  gillungulos.  Pr.  Pm.  (?i27o.  vas  fictile.  Gloss,  in 
Due.  Vaicula  vinaria  qu«  mutato  nomine  gviilonti  aut  flasconei  appellantur. — Paal.  Db- 
conus  in  Doc*  Wedgw. 

Gill,  sb.  {g  hard).  A  ravine,  a  narrow  valley  or  glen,  with  pre- 
cipitous or  rocky  banks  properly,  and  usually  with  a  stream  nmning 
along  the  Iwttom. 

O.  N,  gd,  montis  fauces,  cliasma  profundius.  geil ;  N.  gH,  gjd,  gjyi,  a  deep  and  length- 
ened glen  or  fissure  in  a  mountainous  district :  Sw.  D.  gUja,  a  mountain  pau.  or  glen ; 
M.  OcTm.  giti.  Comp,  Hind,  gii,  a  pais  ;  Pcrs.  gilih.  id.  A  word  of  continual  occurrence 
here,  and  furnishing  a  name  to  many  different  ('.iniilics,  ihongh  second  in  number  to  the 
'  Dales.' 

OilUver,  jiUiver,  sb.  A  loose  or  wanton  woman :  WA.  Gi.  adds 
•  in  the  last  stage  of  her  goo<l  looks/  which  is  probably  only  a  I0c.1l 
restriction  of  sense,  if  really  existing  in  any  entire  district.     Cr.  (r/. 
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simply  gives  it  *  an  old  woman  of  loose  habits,'  wilhoul  reference  to 

*  looks.'     Hall,  gives  '  gtiUvert  a  wanton  wench/ 

Can  suggests  *  corruption  from  gil'fittrt^  Is  it  not  as  likely  to  be  in  reference  to  the 
gillyjlawer — gilloftr^  gillofr* — in  its  rcduti<lant  or  pattet  stage?  Or  the  connection  may  be 
with  Oiglet./t7/(?) 

Gilt,  sb.  A  female  pig  of  any  age  under  maturity.  When  herself  a 
mother  she  becomes  a  *  sow/ 

Sw.O.gyllta:  l.  a  spayed  low ;  3.  a.  young,  lialf-grown  sow  pig,  which  has  not  yet 
borne  pigs ;  also  gyUt.  gibUta,  gylltir,  &e.  0.  N.  gUta,  gyltr,  gitlta,  a  sow :  Dan.  D.  gyli^ 
a  jToang  sow,  the  first  time  she  goes  with  young ;  A.  S.  gUU;  O.  Oenn.  gaiza,  g*iza,  &c. 

Qimmal,  sb.      A   narrow   passage   between    two   houses.     W/t.  GL 

*  Ginnel'  occurs  in  the  Zegds  and  Cr.  Gl.  with  the  same  signification. 

O.  N.  ginui^  an  opening,  fiuure,  gap ;  Sw  D.  gima,  gimman  or  gimmm,  ibe  mouth  of  an 
oven;  gtman,  an  opening  into  a  hoop-net.  But  O.  N.  gimald,  with  the  »amc  signification 
as  gima,  gives  our  exact  form.  For  Gintul,  comp.  O.  N.  gina,  to  gape  open,  as  a  deft,  or 
the  mouth,  does ;  g'Ma,  chaima  nubium  ;  A.  S.  ginan,  geonan,  to  yawn,  gape,  be  wide  open. 

Oimmer,  sb.  A  female  sheep,  from  the  time  of  its  first  being  clipped 
10  that  of  its  first  bearing  young;  otherwise,  to  that  of  its  second  shear- 
ing ;  usually  termed  Shearliug-giminer. 

O.fi.  gimbur,  gtmhla,  an  ewe  Iamb;  O.  Sw.  gimmtr,  ovicnla,  quz  primtim  cnititur ; 
Sw.  D.  ^mi^,  a  young  sheep  that  has  not  had  a  lamb;  ti.  gtmhr,  gymhr;  Dan.  D.  ^»m- 
tmr,  id.  Molb.  quotes  our  Kngl.  Ibrnis  fiom  Brock.,  and  Ihrc  gravely  suppiijes  that  Ray 
must  have  been  joking  when  he  suggests  '  possibly  from  gammir4amb.  Gammer  is  a  con- 
tiactiuii  of  godmother,  and  is  tlir  usual  compcUatimi  of  tlie  cunmiun  sort  of  women.'  Rictz 
adduces  Syr.  enter,  a  lamb,  and  bids  compare  Gr.  x^f^pot,  x^f^f^'  ^  ^hc-goat. 

G-inmier-bog,  sb.  An  ewe-lamb,  from  the  time  of  its  being  weaned 
up  to  the  time  of  its  first  shearing,  or  Clipping.     See  Hog. 

Gimmer-lamb,  sb.  An  ewe-lamb :  a  term  applied  until  the  animal 
is  weaned. 

O.N.  gimbrurlamb;  N.  gimhrtlamh;  Sw.  D.  gimmerlam,  gSmmirlam,  gommaldm; 
Dan.  D.  gimmtrtam. 

Gin,  conj.     If,  in  case,  even  if,  although. 

*  Gin  is  no  other  than  Uie  participle  gtvm,  gi'en,  gi'n,'  Tooke  ; — a  statement  as  much  open 
to  doubt  as  the  similar  ones  made  in  the  case  ofgif.  It  is  likely  there  is  Ihc  same  relalion- 
dlip  between  gin  and  an  *>  if.  in  case,  that  there  is  between  giX  and  if.  Couip.  S.  G.  and 
Sw.  oji,  if;  as,  an  om  $6  vote:  what  if  it  were  so.     Note  also  M.  G.  an,  and  O.  N.  aid. 

Ginner,  adv.     Rather,  more  willingly. 

The  derivation  of  this  word  would  suggest  a  different  orthography — girnrr  or  gtmer — 
but  that  thence  would  arise  the  sound  go'nner — like  Bo*d  for  bird,  Wo'd  for  iporrf,  &c. 
Comp.,  however,  the  Pr.  of  girl, — Ge'l;  and  gen,  to  grin,  snarl.  The  wofd  is  diic  to 
O.N.  gjarn,  gim,  willing,  ready;  Sw.  D.  gern;  A.  S.  geom;  O.  Germ,  gerni,  grm. 
Sw.  D.  presents  also  the  forms  gertn,  gerun,  gjiirun. 

*  Ah  'd  ginner  gan  than  slay.'     Wb.  GL 
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Gim,  V.  n.  To  grin ;  lo  snarl ;  to  give  vent  to  displeasure  or  dis- 
content.    See  Oen. 

Give,  V.  n.  To  yield  on  tension,  to  stretch ;  of  cloth,  leather,  &c. 
To  give  way,  or  move  a  little,  to  efforts  to  shake  or  dislodge ;  of  any- 
thing fixed :  as,  a  stopper  in  a  bottle,  a  nail  in  a  wall,  &c. 

'  New  glovef  always  g^V  "  bit.' 

*  Ah  can't  stor  it.     It  wceant  giw  nae  nuir  in  novght.' 

Give  again,  v.  n.  i.  To  relent,  soften  in  feeling  or  intent.  «.  To 
thaw. 

1 .  *  **  Ah  ihinki  he  *t  ommoit  gCn  agtuM  atraat  it  ;**  rdeated,  relaxed  bis  opiniotu  on  the 
nbject.'     Wfc.  Gi. 

a.  *  Ayc»  it  gi'tt  agaim;'  it  thaws  ■  little. 

Give  back.  v.  n.  To  recede  or  shrink  from,  an  encounter  or  at- 
tempt, for  instance. 

•  He  *t  not  o'  t*  loort  l'  gi'  bad :  he  'd  de«  ginncr/ 

Give  in,  v.  n.  i.  To  tender  or  make  an  offer ;  as,  for  a  contract,  or 
a  farm,  or  a  given  piece  of  work.  a.  To  throw  up,  or  rather  to  give 
notice  of  intending  to  quit,  a  farm  or  house,  &c. 

Give  out,  V.  n.     To  cease  or  fail,  as  a  supply  of  any  given  article. 

Give  over,  v.  n.     To  leave  off,  to  discontinue :    of  continual  use 

imperatively. 

Glaazen,  v.  n.  To  glaze  or  put  glass  into  windows ;  to  ply  llie  craft 
of  a  glazicr. 

The  adj.  glasun,  A.  S.  giasen,  is  used  by  B.  Jonson ;  and  in  the  West  of  Engl.,  according 
to  Hall.     Pr.  Pm.  gives  *  Glasyn  wythe  glaue.    Vitro,' 

Glazstener,  sb.    A  glazier. 

Gload,  glod,  sb.    The  kite  (Mi/vus  rfgalis). 

Glease,  v.  n.  To  run  rapidly  in  sport  or  frolic,  as  children  in  pursuit 
of  lljcir  companions  in  any  game. 

This  word  woulJ  seem  to  be  nearly  related  lo  O.  K.  gtnct,  \o  glance  ai  an  arrow  Innied 
aside ;  Pr.  Pft.  '  Glacynge,  or  wrong  glydyogc  of  boltys  or  arrowii.' 

Coinp.  *  Her  fygurc  fjTi,  qucn  I  lud  fontc. 

Such  gtadande  glory  con  to  me  glaet. 
As  lyticl  byforc  hcr-io  w«ti  wonte.' 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poem*,  A.  L  170. 
Or  it  may  be  more  directly  comtected  with  Sw.  D.  gUsa.  glyta,  glna,  &c.,  to  glaiKC.  dart 
tlirotigh,  u  a  ray  or  glram  of  light  dues  ;  O  Gmn.  gtizan;  A.  S.  gluian.     Tlte  traiuition 
in  meaning  would  be  simple  enough,  in  order  to  arrive  at  that  of  our  word. 
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Qleafilng,  sb.  i.  A  sharp  or  rapid  act  of  pursuit.  3.  A  suit  at  law, 
or  rather  the  damages  incurred  by  the  loss  of  it.  3.  Loss  or  damage 
generally.     Wh.  Gl. 

I.  •  'M  have  had  a  good  gleoitng  after  him ;"  a  sharp  run  in  pursuit*     Wh.  Gl. 
3,  '  "  He  has  had  to  bide  a  bonny  gUasmg  :*'  sustain  heavy  charges  in  a  law-iuit.'    Ih. 
Cocnp.     *  Uxor.  It  were  a  fowUe  blot  to  be  hanged  for  the  case. 
Mak.    I  have  skapyd,  Jdott.  oft  as  hard  a  gltue' 

Towtul.  Afysf,  p.  106;  MC  also  p.  aoi. 

Gleg,  V.  n.     To  cast  side-looks,  10  glance  furtively. 

Cf.  O.  N  glyggr^  an  opening,  a  window,  the  eye  ;  Sw.  D.  glugg,  glogg^  id. ;  tUta  umrur, 
glugg :  look  askance,  cast  side  looks :  kasta  meda  blichar.  It  would  appear  that  our  vb. 
has  been  derived  directly  either  from  this,  or  from  the  vb.  gloggva^  viderc,  quoted  by  Ihre, 
Note  N.  D.  g1*g-  The  Leeds  form  is  gUg ;  a  word  used  of  a  horse  who  tumi  his  bead 
sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  see  his  driver,  notwithstanding  his  blinkers, 

'  They  go  prying  and  gtegging  intil  every  body's  ncuk.'      Wh.  Gl. 

Olent,  glint,  sb.     A  glimpse,  or  mere  passing  sight  or  glance. 

Grimm,  says  RJctz,  in  v.  Glinta,  or  gldnta^  '  supposes  a  lost  strong  vb..  glintan,  giants 
giunitm,  to  shine,  glance  with  light,  and  probably  this  word  which  remains  with  us  is  the 
word  in  question.'  Sw.  D.  glinia.  gliinla^  implies  I.  to  ihp.  to  slide,  or  fall  from  slipping 
on  smooth  ic«;  and  2.  to  slip  from  one.  to  miscarr)'.  to  miss.  O.  E.  gltnt  bears  both  the 
meanings,  to  glance  or  shine,  and  to  slip  or  fall :  thus, — 

*  Miche  watj  Jw  gyld  gerc  ^at  gltnt  ^er  alofte.* 
Sir  Oavf.  and  Gr.  Kh.  1.  569. 

*  .  .  .  red  rychc  gold  naylc) 
^Bt  al  glytered  and  gleni  as  glem  of  the  suone.'     7&.  604. 

*  fc  gyltyf  may  contrysiyoun  hente 
&  be  Wrj  mercy  to  grace  l>ry}t ; 

'  Bot  be  to  gyle  ^at  neuer  glfni* 
At  in-oscente  is  saf  and  ryjt.'     E.  Eng.  AUil.  Potms^  A.  1.  668. 
The  editor  explains  the  word  in  this  last  passage  by  *  slipped,  fell ;'  but  it  would  equally 
well  bear  the  meaning,  turned  aside,  which  is  nearly  coincident  with  thai  of  our  Clcvd.  vb. 
gUnt.      Comp.  Welsh  yiglmtio,  to  slide.     Tlie  sb.  gltnt  occurs  in  Sir  Gaw.  and  Gr.  Kn, 
I.  1 390 : 

*  peune  ho  gef  hym  god-day,  and  wyth  a  gltnt  lajed, 
&  as  ho  stod,  ho  stonjed  hym  wyth  ful  ttor  word^.* 

'  Ah  nobbut  gat  a  gUni  ov  'im.* 
Qlep,  V.  n.     To  stare  vacantly  or  as  in  astonishment.     See  Glop, 

GlifF,  glift,  sb.  I.  A  short  or  hasty  glance;  a  mere  passing  sight 
3.  A  glimpse  of  something  startling  or  terrifying;  thence,  a  fright  or 
startling,  or  scaring.  In  Wh.  Gl.  Glift  bears  the  second  meaning,  and 
GlifT  the  first :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  words  are  essentially 
identical. 

Note  the  usage  of  O.  E.  vb.  a,  and  n.  gliff*  ghfi- 

'  pc  god  man  glyfie  with  t>at  glani  and  gloped  for  noyse.' 

E.  Emg.  Allit.  Poems.  B.  1.  849 ; 
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ihe  «<Me  »» iticcd,  « 

A*  hit  ODD  ^j6iadc  a  dovn.'    5ff-  Gnr.  wf  ^.  £«.  L  9365. 
*  Sr  Gavs jBc  ^jt/fta  00  the  pme  vzth  a  gSade  wSc'  Jfer*.lrtiupL3ii. 
Note  a]«o  ^  advcfbial  fonn,  ^jfi*-    Conp.  Dan.  ^ifpt,  t»  warn,  to  wink,  to  si^p; 
E,  ffi»,  aod  al»  S*.  fli:^.  Lov  Gcnn.  gUfpm,  Sec     See  Wcd^.  io  t.  OA. 
I.  *  Ab  aobbot  pt  a  i^;^  oo  't  ;*  a  waat  paMiog  ^ancc- 
3.  * "  Ah  pt  a  anr  /^fV^  >  £0*  *  ><*«  >caiii^  or  -bw  OTnrthipg,"  as  the  pfaosc 

CHint,  V,  n,  i.  To  glaiK:e,  or  shine  bn^sdy  but  tiaiKsientif.  2.  To 
glance,  or  turn  on  one  nde  after  impacL    See  Glent. 

J.  *  T  Ao€<oonm  gUmtaJ  tX 'm  wmgk,  bhk  ram  aff  a  dndi's  bode' 

Cooip,    '  Oawajrn  pzj^j  hit  (the  bknr)  bjd^  aod  ^i«tf  with  no  meoibve* 
Bot  stodc  stTlie  a«  >c  ttoo.  f*h*  1  ftnbbc  aoHr. 
I^at  nt>ekd  h  ia  rocfae  grooiule  vhfa  rotes  a  hunJieth-' 

Aer  Gow.  ad  Or.  £■.  L  M^a. 

CHip,  sb.  The  result  of  negligence  or  want  of  care  or  vigilance : 
a  word  occurring  in  the  phrase  '  to  give  glip/  in  use  among  bojs,  and 
meaning  to  let  one  escs4>e  or  pass  uncaugfat  in  the  course  of  any  boyish 
game. 

O,  N.  gtoPf  gl*>pt  iocnria,  incoosideraiitia ;  gt^paz,  unprodenter  £ucre ;  gi*^,  &ihire, 
nnhtck ;  Dan.  gtif,  glipp0*  a*. — At  gaa*  glip  a/  mogtt:  to  £ul.  or  miss  attaining  a  thing. 
U.D.glipt.  Cf.  ^  It  ^urb  ynn^MfU  glt^A ;  or  johIm  giijim :  if  throogfa  beedlessiiess 
foa  blonder.    Antr.  RiwU,  p.  46. 

OUflk,  V.  n.    To  glisten  or  glitter, 

Comp.  O.  N.  giyua,  to  glitter,  sparkle ;  Sw.  D.  glua,  N.  glisa^  glyf;  O.  Geim.  gUxai, 
*  It  gUa^d  lahk  a  piece  o'  gUss.'     Wb,  Ql. 

Gloaming,  sb.  The  transitionary  state  between  light  and  darkness 
at  evening ;  twilight. 

A.  S.  glomuttg^  glommung.  A  word  verj  nearly  connected  with  Chaucer's  gUmib*,  and 
with  gloumbt  in  E.  Eng.  Allii.  Pomu,  C.  1. 94 : 

*  Oure  lyre  lyttes,  he  sayi,  on  sege  so  hyje 
In  his  glwande  glory,  and  gloumbit  fill  lyttel, 
pa)  I  be  nummen  in  Niniuie  and  naked  dispoyled, 
On  rode  rwly  to-rent^  with  rybaudes  mony  ;* 
where  the  idea  is  to  take  serioui  or  considering  notice.     And  here  we  nuy  comp.  Sw.  D. 
glomma,  glSma,  to  gasc  at  one  attentirely,  or  with  itedfast  eyes ;   gUmug,  one  with  great 
eyes  and  gazing  with  them  intently.     From  intentnets  or  seriousness  of  observation  the  idea 
seems  to  pass  to  that  of  frowning  or  sullen  looking  on  or  at :  as  when  Fortime 
* .  . .  whilome  woU  of  folke  smile. 
And  glombi  on  hem  another  while.'     Cbaucer. 
Mr.  Morris  obsenres,  Ol.  to  E.  Eng.  AUit.  Pornu,  that  *  it  seems  to  be  connected  with 
O.  N.  giampa,  to  glitter,  shine.'     Rietz  connecU  the  cognate  glomma  with  Sw.  D.  glc^  to 
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shine*  to  glitter ;  O.  N.  gloa^  A.  S.  gtdwan,  O.  Germ.  gUjem,  E.  Dial,  jrfov,  to  itare,  Sec. ; 
and,  through  some  cognate  form  to  glommn,  we  get  Dan.  D.  g'/wm,  fear^inspiring,  scowling ; 
gittmtiuHdt,  nearly  answering  to  oor  g^uxn,  g^ampy ;  N.  S.  gtummm,  to  look  sullen  or 
rengeful ;  g'/«m.  thick,  of  the  water  or  ihe  atmosphere ;  gloomy,  therefore.  Mr.  Wedgw. 
adds,  *  ProT.  Dan.  gittmnu,  Swiss  glumun,  to  glow  iu  a  covert  way,  as  coals  beneath  the 
ashes ;  E.  gloom ;  a  «>nd!tion  of  covered  light :  glomtng  or  gloaming,  the  time  of  day 
when  the  light  shines  obscurely  from  below  the  horizon ;  like  a  person  looking  out  from 
beneath  his  brows.* 

Gloore,  glore,  v.  n.  To  stare  with  fixed  look,  to  gaze  intently. 
Spelt  also  Oloar,  Glower. 

Sw.  D.  gUxra,  to  stare,  to  gaze  intently ;  N.  glorot  to  stare.  The  original  meaning  of 
O.  N.  glora  is  to  glare,  as  with  excess  of  light,  to  glow  as  burning  coals;  in  which  sense 
N.  S.  gtwrtHj  Dut.  glortn,  Swiss  glorm,  glartn  occur. 

•  He  gloortd  wi'  baith  een.'     Wb.  Gl. 

Glop,  V.  n.    To  Stare  open-mouthed  as  in  astonishment. 

O.^.glaptt,  to  stare,  gape;  "S,  glipt,  glayp*,  to  gape,  stand  wide  open;  Syr.D.  glipa. 
Rietz  considers  these  words  as  allied  to  gli<^,  N.  glupa,  &c.,  X.  to  gulp  down,  to  swallow 
with  an  effort ;  a.  to  have  the  mouth  open.  Mr.  Morris  collates  O.  Fris.  glupa,  to  look,  to 
peep ;  Dan.  glipp*^  to  wink.  Compare  also  O.  N.  gUpa,  caliginem  oculis  infundere.  The 
word  also  takes  the  form  Q-lep.  Note — 

*  ^e  god  man  glyfte  with  )>at  glam,  and  glo^d  for  aoyse* 

£.  Eng,  AlUt.  Poems,  B.  1.  849 ; 

of  Lot,  at  Sodom,  when  required  to  give  up  his  guests,  where  glopfd  is  explained  by, 
*  was  terrified,  frightened,  amazed.'  Our  usage  supplies  an  equally  applicable  sense  ; 
as  in, — 

•  What  are  you  standing  and  glopping  at?'     Wh.  Gl. 

In  Toumtl.  Mysl.  p.  1 46,  where  glop*  occurs  as  a  sb.,  the  sense  is  that  of  glad  surprise. 
Relieved  by  the  suggestion  made  to  put  all  the  '  knave  chyldren  of  two  yerys  bredc,  and 
withe  in'  to  death,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  include  the  one  dreaded  one,  Herod  exclaims — 

*  Now  thou  says  here  tylle 

A  right  nobylle  gyn  I 
If  I  lyf  in  land  good  lyfe,  as  I  hope. 
Thus  dar  I  the  warand  to  make  the  Pope. 
O I  my  hart  is  rysand  now  in  a  glope  J ' 

whereas  before  his  expression  had  been — 

*  My  guttys  wille  oute  thryng, 
Bot  I  this  lad  hyng. 
Withoutt  I  have  avengyng 

I  may  lyf  no  langer/ 

Qloppen,  V.  a.     To  startle  greatly,  to  terrify. 

See  Olep,  Q-lop,  from  which  this  is  a  derivative. 

•  Thou  wenys  to  glopyne  me  with  thy  gret  wordes,'  Hall. 

For  agtsten,  Aner.  RiwU,  p.  212,  the  Titus  Version  reads  glopnen,  in  the  sense  of 
terrify: — '  (?e  ateliche  dcouel  schal  glopnen  ham  mid  his  grinime  grennunge/ 
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Olor,  sb.     Ulter  or  mere  fat. 

Hall,  gives  '  (7/»r,  soft  coarse  fit,  not  wdl  set.  Applied  lo  bacon.*  He  also  give* 
* glcar-fat,  ttntneiiscly  fat.'  and  adduces  the  expression,  'not  all  glory-fat'  from  Fletcher'i 
poems.  O.  N.  goUr  is  the  '  leaf*  of  a  sbcrp,  or  accumulation  of  fat  about  the  kidneys  and 
ncighbunring  parts ;  aud  goUyrskmH,  the  pericardium.  By  metathesis  thii  becomes  glvr, 
Olor. 

*  "  All  of  a  glar  and  a  jdly ;"  trembling  with  adiposity.'      Wh.  Gl. 
■  "  G/or-fat :"  loose  fat,'  '  Ih. 

Glor-fiit,  adj.     Excessively  fat     See  Glor. 

Olum,  adj.     Sullen-looking,  gloomy.     Sec  Q-loaming. 

'  As  glum  as  a  thunder-cloud.*      Wh.  Gi. 

Olumps,  sb.  Sulks ;  the  condition  of  being  sullen  or  gloomily  out 
of  temper.     See  Gloaming. 

Glumpy,  adj.     Sullen,  out  of  spirits  and  temper. 
Glut.  sb.     A  large  and  thick  wooden  wedge,  used  in  splitting  blocks 
of  wood,  &c. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Oyte,  or  dote,  or  vcggc  (clete  or  wegge).  Cinun*.'  •  Gluts,  wedges.  North.' 
Hall.  Cf.  N.  D.  glytta.  Possibly  connected  with  N.  glott,  an  opening,  a  space  bctwceti* 
a  rift;  Sw.  D.gluft;  and  ihcncc  with  O.  Dan.  glut: — £m  *r  aliiJ god  ton  glutten /yldwr : 
all  is  good  which  fUls  the  glut ;  the  relationship  bdng  like  that  which  characterises  Dike, 
a  ditch,  and  DtkOi  a  bank.  The  original  coonectioo  may  be  with  A.  S.  difiamt  diofioM^ 
Sw.  D.  Hiwa,  to  cleave,  split. 

Gnag,  nag,  v.  n.  To  assail  pertinaciously  with  reproaches  or  re- 
marks tending  to  irritate,  but  all  of  a  petty  nature. 

O.  N.  gnaga.  rodcre ;  nagga,  litigare ;  nagg,  vilis  ct  trdiosa  contcntio ;  Dan.  nage, 
to  gnaw,  to  annoy;  Sw.  and  Sw.  D.  gnaga;  Sw.  D.  gnagH^  gtaga,  gmapa^  Stc;  A.S. 
gmagam  ;  O.  Qerm.  nagan ;  Dut.  knagen. 

*  He 't  atla's  knaggin*  an'  knaggin',  fra  moom  to  necght.* 

Comp.  '  GvbbtH  gnov  pd  nuj  frh  mSra  te  kvaU:'  the  old  fellow  gnaggtd  at  me  from 
mom  till  even. 


Gnarl,  v.  n.     To  gnaw,  as  a  mouse  does. 

Comp.  Dan.  D.  gnaidt^  gnaJdrt,  lo  gnaw,  or  nibble,  or  rasp  Mrith  the  teeth  at  the  edges 
of  a  thing :  as,  mvan  bar  gnaldret  a/atm :  the  mouse  has  gnarled  (nibbled)  at  the  cheese. 
The  word  is  a  frequaitativc  oi  gnaga,  gnava,  Bcc, 

GncuT,  sb.     A  knot  in,  or  from,  a  tree.     See  Knarr,  Knorr. 
Gnarr,  v.  n.     To  growl,  as  a  dog. 

Sw,  kuaria  ot  knarra,  to  giumble,  to  growl ;  Sw.  D.  gnarktit  gmirka,  gnnrrdit  gnttrratt 
id. ;  N.  S.  gnarrtn^  to  creak,  to  mumitir,  to  grumble ;  gnurren,  to  gnimble,  to  bellow,  to 
growl,  Comp.  O.N.  knurr,  monTiur ;  knurra,  to  murmur,  to  growl;  Dan.  hmmnt  and 
A.  S.  /,Hyrran,  to  gnash. 
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Onipe,  V.  a.  To  crop,  or  nip  off  with  the  teeth,  herbage,  &c.,  in 
short  lengths.     See  Knipe,  Knep. 

Thii  form  is  giren  in  Wb.  Gl.,  and  by  HaII.     It  is  no  doubt  identical  with  Knipe. 

Goal,  gole,  v.  n.  To  blow  in  strong  currents  or  blasts,  as  the  wind 
does  when  acted  on  by  bome  peculiarity  of  local  configuration,  or  of  the 
buildings,  Ac,  it  meets  with  in  its  course.  Also  spelt  Goul,  and  some- 
times pr.  gawl. 

O.  N.  gola,  to  blow,  as  the  wind  does,  in  blasts;  Sw.  D.  goia,  or  gaJa^  to  blow  softlv  oi 
gently. 

Gob,  sb.     The  mouth. 

Gael.  ^06,  the  mouth ;  *  ludicroosly  applied,*  Wcdgw.  The  real  meaning  seems  to  be 
an  opeiting,  especially  a  wide  one;  and  the  word  is  probably  rundamentally  allied  with 
gapt,  O.  N.  gapa,  Dan,  gab,  &c. 

Gobble,  V.  n.  To  reply  insolently  to  anything  said,  but  with  llie 
insolence  of  sullen  discontent  rather  than  passion :  probably  implying 
as  much  the  action  of  the  mouth,  as  the  words  employed. 

*  To  gohbU*  says  Wedgw.,  *  is  to  eat  voraciously,  from  the  noise  of  liquids  pouring  down 
the  throat.  In  Dat.  gobtltn,  Fr.  degobUUr,  O.  N.  guhba,  to  vomit,  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  rusb  of  liquid  upwards  instead  af  downwards.'  Similarly,  our  word — unlus  it  be  taken 
at  allied  to  O.  N.,  and  Sw.  D.  gabba.  Sec,  to  mock,  treat  with  scorn  or  insolence — will  be 
formed  from  the  peculiar  oral  action  employed  and  the  sounds  origioatlng  in  it. 

GobBtring,  sb.     A  bridle. 
Go'-'cab-ye.     An  imprecation. 

God-'en,  godden.  A  salutation,  contracted  for '  good  e'en/  or  '  good 
even.' 

'  I  give  you  goddtn.'      Wh.  Gl. 

God-shild,  interj.  (pr.  God-sharld).     God  avert,  God  forbid. 

God  shield,  God  defend,  or  God  protect,  origiiully. 

*  }p\M  ill  J>ai  ever  mar  coiityuuely 

Haf  parfite  payoe  Jiar,  withouten  mercy, 

Fra  whilk  payne  and  sorow  God  us  ibUdtV  Pr.  o/Consc.  1.9469. 

*  God  scbildg  hise  sowle  fro  hellc  bale.'     Gtn.  and  Ex.  p.  73. 

*  God  sMd  the,  son,  from  syn  and  shame.'     Towntl.  Mytt.  p.  44. 
Id  Chaucer  the  phrase  occurs  in  our  neuter  seme  of  God  forbid,  pp.  66.  103. 

God'a-pexmy,  sb.  Earnest-money,  given  to  a  servant  on  concluding 
the  hiring  compact ;  customarily  half-a-crown. 

S.  O.  Gudspeaning ;  O.  Sw.  Go\>s  fanningar ;  O.  Dan.  Gudsptttntng,  GudzpenniHg, 
eamcit-moncy  giren  on  completion  of  a  bargain  or  contract;  Dan.  Dial.  Oudspengt; 
Sw.  D.  Gtiu-p«rming,  eantest-money  given  to  a  servant  on  cooduding  an  engagement  to 
serve  a  master  for  a  term;  Germ.  OoOn-fttmiftg ;  N. S.  Godisg^;  Fr.  demur  dt  Ditu; 
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It.  denario  di  Dio ;  Detutrius  Dtiy  m  Da  Fresne :  also  HtiHgts  G*i$u$  p/aming.  Ihre 
quotes  the  following  curious  passage  from  '  Laurent.  Petri  Dialogus  de  missa :'  *  &Krv- 
menUt  or  oss  gifunt  likawis  som  en  Gudspenning,  tUtr,  torn  tw  nu  mje^  m  fisttpmmmg  tiU 
sdmjo  oeb  kerlth  :*  the  sacrament  is  given  us  like  as  it  were  a  God's^tetuiy — or*  as  we  DOW 
say,  a  festing-penny — unto  concord  and  charity.  See  FestiBg-penny. 
•  "  I  draw  you  to  recorde,  lordes  alt  :'* 
With  that  he  cast  him  gods  penny.'     Perc/s  Fol.  MS.  i.  1 79. 

Goke,  sb.  The  central  portion  of  anything ;  as  the  core  of  an  apple, 
the  inmost  part  of  a  hay-stack,  the  yolk  of  an  eg^,  the  harder  or  more 
solid  mass  in  a  boil  or  ulcer  which  does  not  come  away  like  the  fluid 

Comp  grindU-coke,  defined  by  Wedgw.  as  *  a  remnant  of  an  old  wom-down  grindstone ;' 
by  Hall,  as  *  a  worn-down  grindstone.'  It  is  essentially  the  core — so  to  speak— or  mitral 
portion  of  the  original  stone,  and  reduced  to  its  present  shape  and  dimeosifnu  by  wear. 
This  word  eokt,  colk  or  colke,  and  our  Qoke  are  simply  forms  of  one  and  the  same  word. 
The  following  passage  is.  then,  instructive : — 

*  For  alle  erthe  by  skille  nuy  likend  be 

Til  a  roundc  appel  of  a  tree, 

l^at  even  in  myddes  has  a  coiie ; 

And  swa  it  may  be  tille  an  egge  yholke : 

For  als  a  dalk  es  even  Imydward 

pe  yholke  of  t>e  egge,  when  it  es  hard, 

Rygbt  swa  es  helle  pitte,  als  derkes  telles 

Ymyddcs  t>e  erthe.'  Pr.  of  Cons.  6443. 
Coiie  here,  then,  it  is  fully  evident,  is  a  central  hoUow,  tike  the  'dalk'  in  the  yolk  of  the 
hard-boiled  egg,  or  the  receptacle  of  the  seeds  of  the  apple.  The  next  step  in  tense  is  to 
that  which  would,  or  which  actually  does,  fill  up  the  place  of  such  a  central  hollow.  Thus 
the  word  comes  to  mean  the  hard  yolk,  or  the  yolk  in  any  condition,  of  the  egg  itself,  the 
central  remnant  of  the  grindstone,  the  innennost  portion  of  a  hay-stack,  the  Bitfurt  or 
core  of  an  ulcer  which  remains  when  all  the  matter  else  is  discharged ;  and  even  the  entire 
round  ovum  or  pellet  of  roe  from  the  spawn  of  a  fish :  for  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  KeUc  is  essentially  the  same  word  as  eoike  or  colk.  Mr.  Wedgwood  quotes  GaeL 
eaoebf  empty,  caoebag^  a  nut  without  a  kernel.  Comp.  Dut.  kolkt  a  pit  or  deep  hollow, 
and  Sw.  D.  kSIp-djup,  of  the  same  meaning,  which  Rietz  thinks  may  very  possibly  have 
been  in  its  original  form  kdlk-djup.     '  Roten  at  the  eolit'  occurs  in  Toiumd,  Mytt.  p.  a8x. 

Qoldens,  gouldens,  guldemi,  sb.  The  dry,  charred  stems  of  the 
ling  left  after  burtdng  the  moor. 

The  orthography  of  this  word  is  uncertain.  In  Cr.  01.  it  appears  as  Ung-eoUin's,  ex- 
plained ab  '  burnt  heath  or  ling,  probably  ling-coalings,  the  Ung  being  burnt  as  black  as 
a  coal.'  Of  the  ling,  however,  nothing  whatever  is  left  save  the  thicker  part  of  the  main 
stem,  which  is  black  enough  for  a  space  next  after  the  fire;  but  eventually  the  charred  part 
gives  way  to  the  inBuences  of  rain  and  weather,  and  the  colour,  from  black,  becomes  brown 
or  yellow,  or  is  even  bleached  to  an  impure  white.  Here  the  initial  consonant  is  certainly 
not  c,  but  g.    Cf.  Dan.  en  gold  bede,  a  barren  heath ;  gold  grund,  infertile  land. 

Gk>merill,  sb.     A  fool,  a  natural  bom. 

Here  the  word  sounds  both  Oaumerill  and  Qommefel  or  Qom'rel.  Brock,  gives 
goHHerilAndgoHtill:  Hal),  the  form gonnerbead i  while  Jam.  also  wntagampbnU,  The  latter 
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refer*  to  Sibbald'i  derivation  of  the  word  from  Fr.  goimpre,  goi»/r*t  and  then  to  Grose's 
•  gamnuTt  to  idle ;  gomirili,  a  sflly  fellow ;  and  ganurstangs,  a  great,  foolish,  wanton  girle/ 
Pouibly,  what  vriuacrt  is  relatirely  to  wise,  that  Qomerill  or  Gaumerill  is  to  g&um. 

Good,  adj.  Used  to  qualify  words  expressive  of  quantity  or  number ; 
as  a  good  few,  a  good  little ;  meaning,  respectively,  a  tolerable  num- 
ber, neither  very  scanty  nor  very  numerous,  and  a  quantity  that  is  not 
very  large  without  being  at  the  same  time  really  small. 

*  Gndi,  adjectivis  adverbiisque  additum,  significationetn  intcndit.  Sic  gvdi  nog  cft. 
oppido  satis.*  Ihre.  in  v.  Gud  (Deus)  ii.  This  is  curious  when  set  side  by  side  with  the 
usage  above  noted. 

Goodies,  sb.  Sugar  sweetmeats  for  children;  the  'suckers'  of  the 
South. 

Sw.  D.  gutter,  sweetmeati ;  Swiss  gutiii,  sugar  sweetmeats  for  children.  Comp.  Sw.  D, 
giHi!t,  raisiiis. 

Goodliko,  adj.     Having  a  good  appearance,  goodly,  well-looking, 

O  N.  godliir,  bonus,  prTsUns.  eximtus :  Hgills.     Sw.  D.  godlH,  g^'*.  goodly.  exccUenl. 
'  There  's  many  a  goodlike  nought :'  Wh.  GI.,^a  variation  upon  •  Nulb  fronti  fides,'  '  All 
is  not  gold  that  glitters,'  *  Ninnutn  ne  crede  colori,*  &c. 

Gorp,  gorpin,  sb.  A  featherless  or  unfledged  bird,  as  when  just 
hatched. 

A  word  of  uncertain  derivation  and  orthography.  Hall,  gives  gor,  Westm.,  and  garhii, 
Yorks. ;  Jam.  fnives  gorbet,  gorbling,  gorling,  gordlin,  gorbel,  gorb  and  garb :  bcsidci 
gorlin-bair,  the  hair  on  young  birds  before  the  feathers  come ;  and  gorlin,  bare,  unfledged, 
Wb.  Gl.  gives  gorp^  gorpin ;  but  neither  Ltedi  CW.,  O.  Ql.,  nor  Brock,  give  the  word  at 
all.  Nuticing  the  word  garfwa,  to  curry,  to  dress  or  prepare  leather,  Ihrc  says  it  is  derived 
from  Germ,  gtrben  or  garben.  He  then  adduces  Finn,  cnrvari,  with  the  same  meaning* 
adding,  that  in  the  same  tongne  '  canvoan  means  to  clear  of  hair,  which  conducts  ui  to 
earwa  or  canifan^  which  in  that  tongue  means  bair,  Jvr.'  Probably  Gorp*  G-orpin,  &c., 
arc  connected  with  carwa  and  its  rcUtives,  even  if  garfwa,  gerhnt,  giirbtn  be  not :  the  idea 
being  of  down  or/wr  opposed  to  fcafhert. 

Gossamer,  sb.  The  soft  white  downy  filaments  seen  suspended  on 
the  herbage  or  floating  in  tlie  air  after  a  continuance  of  fine  summer-like 
weather  in  the  early  autumn. 

The  Germ.  tomrrur'Jaden,  summer-tliread ;  tomimr-Jfockev,  summer-locks  or  flocks,  ex- 
pressive of  the  light  filmy  form  of  the  substance — cf.  ubna-jloch,  a  snow-flake ;  somniir- 
lotbf,  summer-web — our  Clcvcl.  Uuawipe  or  Muaweb,  as  also  Afarirn/aden,  unter  litben 
Frauen  ftiden,  Marien-garn,  all  point  to  the  idea  ol  a  fabric,  of  what  is  spun  or  wrwen. 
Hence  Carr's  suggestion  that  tummer-goose,  as  a  North  prov.  name  for  gosionur,  may  indi- 
cate the  origin  of  the  word,  is  not  an  unreasonable  one — iummer-goou^  that  is,  tummer- 
gauze;  and  thence,  by  an  inversion  of  ttic  compoaent  elements,  goaamer;  or  gosiortur,  as 
Mr.  Wcdgw.  writes  it,  with  the  explanation  '  properly  God-sununei.*  The  names  Afarien 
/adtfi,  vnsfrcr  lUber  Fraurn  fxiden,  arc  derived,  he  adds.  '  from  the  legend  that  the  gossonier 
is  the  remnant  of  our  Lady's  winding-sheet,  which  fell  away  in  fragtttents  when  she  was 
taken  up  into  Heaven.    It  is  this  Divine  origin  which  ts  indicated  by  Uie  first  syllable  of  the 
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E.  word/  Comp.  the  like  practical  ellipsis  of  the  legeod  in  the  Genu,  rumes  tUr  sommtr, 
fiitetndt  sommtr.  Still.  Gos^GotTs  is  not  in  itself  lati&factory,  wid  the  form  tumnur-gooM 
maxes  decidedly  against  it.  Goose,  corrupted  from  gtmzt,  and  contracted  into  gw^  u  in 
gcsiing^  is  clearly  more  probable. 


Gtotherly,  adj. 
affable. 


Kind,   of  a   kindly  or  warm-hearted   disposition, 


Cf.  M.  O.  gadiligga,  a  friend ;  O.  Genn.  gatvlinc,  gettJmg',  M.  Germ,  getelinc,  gttUing, 
a  frieiid,  comfunioTi,  chosen  or  kindly  as^ndate ;  A.  S.  gadeling,  a  companion.  But  ope- 
ciftlly  comp.  Fris.  gaddiU,  N.  Fiis.  godlike  M.  Germ,  gttelik,  N.  Sax.  gaadlieh,  suiuble, 
agreeable.  Note  also  Sw.  D.  g'dding,  gadung ;  Dan.  D.  gantuHg  or  ganding;  'a  word," 
»ayj  Molb.  {Dans.k  D.  Lex.),  *  of  frequent  use  and  various  applications,  almost  inrariably 
in  conjunction  with  the  verb  to  be,  and  taken  to  signify  what  it  serviceable  or  profitable, 
what  is  suitable,  or  according  to  one's  manner  of  thought,  taste,  or  convenience :  as.  det 
tr  tmn  gopiningt  or  det  er  just  min  ganning :  that  is  just  what  I  like.'  Add  U.gade,  gadtng, 
a  fclkiw.  an  equal,  a  mate  ;  gifte;  te  gietes;  te  gUfnaU  r  after  one's  convenience  or  liking. 

'  A  heart-warm,  gotberly  set.'      Wh.  Gl. 

In  the  passage,  Totvnel.  Myst.  p.  8, 

'  Gedlyngti  I  am  1  fnlle  grcte  wat, 
A  good  ycmau  my  master  hat, 
Fulic  wellc  yc  allc  hym  ken  ;'— 
the  word  gedJyng  scetns  wrongly  explained  by  *  an  idle  vagabond.*     A.  S.  gadeling  supplies 
its  real  origin,  with  perfect  suitability  as  to  sense ;  riz.  mates,  comrades.     Comp.  the  term 
of  addreu  used  two  or  three  lines  before — *  fdowes.' 


Qoupen,  gowpen,  sb,  i.  The  hollow  or  containing  part  of  the 
hand.  2.  The  quantity  that  can  be  contained  or  held  in  the  hollow  of 
the  hands.     Also  called  Oowpen-ftill, 

*  Gbpn,  manus  concara.  O.  N.  gaupn.  Apud  no*,  utphirimuin  usurpatur  pro  tanto  quaiv 
turn  simni  manu  capere  possis.'  Ihre.  Sw.  D.  gUpn,  the  hollow  hand  when  the  fingers  are 
about  half  closed  ;  also,  a  handful,  both  hands  employed.  Rietz.  Other  forms  are  gofpeM, 
goiken,  gvjn,  gi'Pa,  giffrn.  Also  R.  Jut!,  gohn  (pr.  gown  or  gufii),  the  two  hands  laid 
together  and  partly  closed.  Molb.  {D.  Dial.  Lex.)  gives  S.  Juil.  gwe  or  g»vtte,  the  huUow 
hand,  and  other  forms,  gan/,  gimben,gi»bn,  besides  these  two  from  Vcndsyssel.^i'anqv.g'in'n. 

'  *'  Double  gtnifpens;*'  as  much  as  the  two  hands  put  together  will  contain.'   Wb.  Gl. 

*  **  They  gat  gold  by  gowp'n*;"  soon  became  rich.'     lb. 

With  this  last  comp.  det  er  in/  godt  at  grave  gull  med  gobn  .'  it  is  not  well  to  dig  gold  by 
gowpem,  quotrd  by  Kok ;  and  at  gribe  guld  pud  ginmer:  to  grip  ho'd  o'  gou'd  tij 
gowp'ns. 

Qoupen-fUll,  sb.    The  quantity  which  can  be  contained  or  held  in 

the  hollow  of  the  two  hands  placed  together. 


Comp-   S.  Jutl.  en  gohnfull  bakkeis' :    a  gmopem'Jull  o' 
gi^hen-fitld.  Swab,  gauftt^  a  good  handful,  &c. 


chop.  i.e.  of  chafT;  Vendsys. 


Gowk,  sb.     The  cuckoo  (Cuculus  canorus), 
O.N.  gankr:  Sw.  gok;  Sw.  D.  gattk,  gok,  gauk;  Dan.  g9g;  A.  S.  geae; 


;  Na 


M.  Genn. 


goneb  :  Nats,  gauch. 
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A  fool ;   one  who  is  awkward  in  mind  and  body.     See 

Spelt 


Gowk,  sb 
Oauk. 

Growlandf  sb.     The  com  marigold  {Chrysanihemum  sfge/um). 
also  Oolland,  Gouland. 

Comp.  gulle-hlommor,  the  Sw,  D,  lumc  for  the  same  flower.  This  is  coiiucctcd  by 
RieU  with  guld,  gold.  Either  it,  or  gul,  yellow,  furnishes  the  derivation  of  the  present 
word. 

*  "  As  yellow  as  a  gotvland ;"  jaundiced.'     Wb.  Oi. 

Grace,  sb.     Benefit,  advantage,  good  results  or  fortune. 

A  cnriotu  tue  of  the  word,  not  yet  quite  obsolete,     Comp.  barde  ^ra»  =>  misfortune. 
*  First  he  wounded  me  in  the  face ; 

My  eycn  were  safe,  that  was  my  graet*     Percy's  Pol.  MS,  i.  p.  359. 
'  For  the  devil  is  oft  disguised 
To  bring  a  man  to  evil  gract.'    Plovmtan't  TaU,  p.  189. 
•"Ye've  kesscn  yer  gre't  coal,  than?"  "Aye,  Ahhci;  an' Ah'f  gettcc  nae  jrocf  wir 
It  nowthcr."  '    Wh.  OI. 

Gradely,  adv.     See  Graithly. 

Graft,  sb.  i.  The  depth  reached  by  one  act  of  digging,  a  spit. 
3.  The  portion  of  soil,  peat,  &c.,  turned  up  by  one  application  of  the 
spade.     See  Spade-graft. 

0.  N.  grbftr,  S.  G.  griji,  Sw.  D.  groft^  Dan.  grmfl;  litcnlly,  that  which  is  dug,  exca* 
rated.     Sec  v.  a.  Grave. 

1.  '  Ah  *B  duggeit  a'  mah  garth  tweea  grafis  deep.' 

a.  *  Get  a  grn/t  up  fira'  t'  bottom,  an'  leuk  what  *t  's  like.* 

Grafting-tool,  sb.  A  long,  narrow,  concave  spade,  or  digging  instru- 
ment, used  in  draining, 

Grain,  sb.  A  separate,  linear  portion  of  a  thing,  whether  still  at- 
tached, or  detached  from  the  rest ;  as  the  branch  of  a  tree,  the  dne  of 
a  fork. 

O.  N,  grtitt,  Sw.  grert,  Dan.  green,  a  bough,  that  which  grows  separately  from  the  rest 
of  the  tree.  Sw.  D.  greu  is  the  angle  (yinitl)  which  two  shoots  or  branches  of  a  tree, 
springing  from  the  same  point,  form  with  each  other ;  also  the  crotch  ot  fork  of  the  thighs. 
Tlie  O.N.  vb.  n  greina,  to  divide,  separate;  not  including  the  idea  of  to  wvcr,  necessarily. 
Rietz  collates  tcpivuv,  to  dilcruniiutc,  by  separate. 

'  And  as  he  rode  still  on  tlic  pUine, 
He  saw  a  lady  sitt  in  a  grain*.'     Percy's  Folio  MS.  1.  75. 

Graining,  sb.     The  fork,  or  division  of  a  tree  into  branches. 

Comp.  Sw.  D.  grra,  grajn,  the  fork,  or  angle  made  by  two  coincident  shoots  of  a  tree, 
or  by  the  thighs ;  grnnar,  the  two  thighs,  with  the  angle  between  them. 

Graith,  v.  a.  To  furnish,  provide  or  equip  ;  occurring  most  fre- 
quently in  the  p.  participle;  as,  bonnlly  graithed,  ill  graithed,  both 
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applied  to  dress  or  clothing;  a  well  graithod  table,  a  table  nicely  or 
handsomely  set  out,  &c. 

O.  N.  grtiSa,  to  straighten  out,  unrold.  prepare,  wofk  out,  make  ready ;  N.  grmh, 
grria;  Sw.  D.  grr/{d),  graj{J),  grtda,  grta^  id.     Comp.  the  vuioiu  mniUnp  or  the  O.  £. 

'  I  shall  grayth  thi  gate. 
And  fiille  wcllc  orJeyn  thi  sUte.'     7*ounw/.  Myai.  p.  47. 
Fnl  gTayt*ely  got)  |>U  god  nun  (^Noah)  and  dos  gode;  hcstes 
In  diy)  drcd  and  daungcr.  bat  durst  du  iion  o\>vx. 
WbeD  hit  (the  Ark)  wat)  fettled  and  forgrd  and  to  Vt  fuUe  grayWd, 
pta  ccpo  dryjttyn  hem  dele  dryjlv  J'Tse  wordc}.' 

E.  Eng.  AUil.  Poems,  B.  L  J4I. 

•  Wbai  GuenoTc  ftil  gay  grayV«ii  in  Jie  my<ld» 
DrcBscd  on  t>e  dere  d«.'     Sir  Gaw.  and  Or.  Km.  L  74. 

•  There  godc  Gawajm  watj  f^ay\>td,  Gwcnore  bysyde. 
And  Agravayn  on  |>at  o^icr  syde  Miles.'     Ih.  I.  109. 

•  A  cheyer  by-fore  t»c  chemn6  .... 
Watj  grayPed  for  »yr  Uawan.  gnyMy  with  clo|>e>.*     lb.  I.  876- 


Oraith,  graithing,  sb.  i.  Equipment  of  any  kind ;  fumiture,  cloth- 
ing, &c.     2.  In  a  more  general  sense,  belongings  at  large. 

See  Oraith,  vb,  Cf.  O.  N.  reidi,  the  tackling  of  a  ihip;  N.  greidt,  grtia,  id.;  Sw.  D. 
grtja,  grtjtr  or  grajtr,  effects,  furniture,  collection  of  goods  and  chatteU ;  Genn.  gerri, 
naval  tackling ;  Dut.  gfreidi.  gerti^  fumiture.  chatteU.  goods,  equipment ;  Germ,  geraih, 
implement»,  goods.  8u.,  whence  Dan.  grraad,  bua^gtrttad,  houftchold  goods  and  fiitntture, 
with  which  comp.  QeveL  TeA-ffrAithinc  for  tea-equipage  at  large.  In  O,  E.  writen  the 
word  sectni  often  10  stand  for  dctpatch,  quickness,  or  readiness  in  that  sense.     Thus, 

'  T^e  raryn,  dorst  I  lay,  wtlle  com  agane  tone, 
He  ntay  happyn  to  day  com  agaiie  or  none 
With  grtUh:    Tomui,  Myti.  p.  ja. 

Oraithly,  adv,    Decently,  in  order,  mensefUlly. 

See  Qraitfau  The  word  in  the  O,  E.  writers  seems  often  to  take  the  meaning,  readily, 
preparedly  or  speedily,  rather  than  any  more  like  its  lucsning  with  ut     Thusi— 

*  ^is  gret  clerk  teltes  ^ui  in  a  bukc. 

**  Behalde,"  he  says,  "  grayibtly  and  loke, 
Herbes  and  tresc  >at  h^u  sees  spryng. 

And  take  gudc  kepe  what  |)«e  forth  bryng."  *    Pr.  o/Coiue.  1. 644. 
Still.  Ottr  meaning  also  ii  met  with  : — 

•  A  cheyer  by-fore  he  chenuKi,  l>er  cliarcole  brained. 
Wan  grayjittJ  for  Syr  Gawaa.  gray^Iy  with  closet.* 

Sir  Gaw.  and  Gr.  Km.  I.  875  ; 
'  And  sy^  hm  al  ^  nie,  as  hem  best  senied 
Bi  vche  gronie  at  hit  degre  gray^y  wati  scnied.'  Xb.  L  IO05  [ 
that  ii,  decently,  iairly,  fitly. 
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Grane,  v.  n.  To  make  the  sound  which  accompanies  a  great  effort, 
such  as  lifting  a  very  lieavy  weight,  or  ihe  like :  not  infrequently  sounded 
as  gaim. 

Sw.  D.  grAna,  to  emit  a  dull  sound  from  within ;  whether  of  person  or  thing,  as  a  tub, 
a  door ;  O.  N.  grtnja.  to  nimble,  bellow.  See  Gnng,  HalL  There  seenu  to  be  a  distinction 
bctwcai  this  word  and  gman,  the  pqil.  of  which,  in  Pr.  o/Cotuc.  I.  798,  takes  the  fona 
grammd. 

Oraas-widow,  sb.     A  woman  of  loose  character,  a  prostitute. 

HalL  gives  as  the  definition  of  this  word,  '  an  unmarried  woman  who  has  had  a  child  / 
and  in  Moor's  Suffolk  Words  and  Pbram,  Gracr-widouf  u  '  a  woman  who  bad  a  child 
for  her  cradle  ere  she  had  a  hosband  fnr  her  bed  ;'  and  corresponding  with  this  is  the  N.  S.  or 
Low  Germ.  groA-wtdeuf*.  Again,  Sw.  D.  grds-iinkat  or  -tnka^  grass-widow,  occurs  in  the 
same  sense  as  with  us — *  a  low,  dissolute,  unnurried  woman,  living  by  herself.'  The 
original  meaning  of  the  word  seems  to  have  been  (see  Ihre)  '  a  woman  whose  husband  is 
away,'  either  travciting,  or  Uving  apart.  The  people  of  Belgium  call  a  woman  of  this 
description  back-v/edewe,  from  iMchm.  to  fed  strong  desire.  *  Similarly  gnamJia  seems  to 
come  from  gradtanka,  from  gradig.  esurieat.*  It  seems  probable  then,  nrom  the  ety- 
mology taken  in  connection  with  the  Clcvel.  signiBcation,  that  our  word  may  rather  be 
from  the  Scand.  source  than  from  the  German;  only  with  a  traiulation  of  the  word  eitJka 
into  it*  English  equivalent.  Dan.  D.  graienke  it  a  female  whose  beiroihcd  lorei  {Joittnan) 
is  dead;  nearly  equivalent  to  which  is  Gtrm.  strobwittive,  literally  straw-widow.  Compare 
*  man  of  straw.' 

Grave,  v.  a,  (pr.  greeav').  To  dig,  to  use  a  spade,  or  Spit,  for 
either  digging  or  paring  purposes.  See  Spit,  Turf-graving,  Grove, 
Groven. 

O.  N.  gra/a .-  O.  Sw.  gra/a,  grava^  gra/wa ;  Sw.  gni/va ;  Sw.  D.  griiva.  grava ;  Dan. 
grave;  O.  Geim.  graban;  N.  S,  graven;  A.  S.  grafan;  M,  G.  grabtut^ — all  meaning  to 
engrave,  lo  dig, 

*  Ah 's  bin  gT0favin*  t*  w'oll  deca  i*  t*  priest's  gaarden.* 

*  He  's  awa*  *t  peat-moor  grttavin'  peats.' 

Groaeehom,  sb.     A  flatterer  or  sycophanc. 

'The  farmers  have  a  cow's  hom,  Hllcd  with  grease,  slung  to  their  carts,  for  oiling  their 
axletrees.*  Wh,  Ol.     The  allusion  seems  apparent. 

Great,  adv.  Used  augmentatively,  as  in  tlie  expressions,  great  foul, 
of  great  or  huge  size ;  groat  likely,  very  Ukely,  extremely  probable,  or 
'  lo  be  sure.'     See  Hall,  in  v.  '  Great-like/ 

*  A  gnai-foui  ox/     W*.  G/. 
'  A  grva/-foul  cart-rut.' 

Great-likely  (pr.  grete-likly).     Very  likely,  almost  certainly. 

Gree,  v.  n.     To  agree,  come  to  an  understanding  or  concord. 


aga 
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a.  A  greedy,  covetous,  or 


Greed,  sb.     i.  Greediness  or  avarice. 
avaricious  person,  a  miser. 

The  word  occurs  in  both  meanings  in  Chaucer.     O.  N.  grddr,  greedineic,  in  both 
Sw.  D.  grdden  ;  O.  Sw.  gradh,  greedincM  after  food  ;  grajiu\g),  greedy. 

1.  '  The  devil  will  grip  hiin  for  hU  gretd.'     Wh.  Gl. 

2.  '  A  close-fisted  grttd.'     lb. 


To  cry,  to  weep: 


Greet,  v.  n.  (pret.  gret  or  grat,  p.  p.  gretten). 
silently,  rather  than  with  any  loud  outcry. 

O.N.  grata  (prel.  grit);  O.  Sw,  grata  (pr.  grtt  or  grettf);  Sw,  grdta;  Sw.  D.  grata 
(imp.  gret  or  grit),  grata  (pr.  gret),  grdta  (pr.  grot);  f)m.  gradt;  IA,Q.  griitm;  A.  S. 
gratan  (pr.  grit,  p.  p.  grattn) ;  O.  Sax.  griotan,  &c. 

Grenky,  adj.  Out  of  sorts,  unwell,  complaining ;  in  the  latter  sense 
especially.     See  Cranky. 

O.N.  krniUrr,  sick,  wealdy.   out   of  lorti;  O.  Sw.  hrrtnk*r  i  Sw.  D.  krank;  N.  hnmk; 
Dan.  krank;  Germ,  and  Dut.  krank.     Comp.  Sw.  D.  kratikiig,  poor,  indgnificanL 
*  Ah  fccIs  grtnky  a*  ower  me.'      Wb.  Ql. 

OrilT,  sb.  A  deep  narrow  glen  or  valley ;  a  ravine,  but  on  a  small  or 
gentler  scale. 

The  jdei  involved  is  probably  that  of  a  space  hollowed  out  or  ezcarated.  in  which  lense 
— the  excavation  or  hollowing,  however,  being  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  well  as  actual  or  done 
by  hand — we  have  O.  Sw.  grip,  gript,  grift,  u  well  as  Sw.  grijt,  a  grave,  an  excavation  in 
the  earth,  and  grofa,  to  excavate  or  hollow  out.  Comp.  S.  Jutl.  grov,  Dan,  grmjit 
O.  N.  grdf.  Sec.  The  word  is  pmcrved  to  us  in  more  than  one  local  name.  Skiiu)ing> 
grave,  on  our  coast,  in  a  document  of  the  date  1272  is  written  Skinnegrive:  SktM€rgretve, 
41  Kdw.  Ill;  and  otherwise  Skiantrgre/e,  Scc.  Mulgravc,  again  (often  corrupted  into 
MnJ-gr^ves)  in  Domesday  stands  as  Ghf,  and  later  forms  are  Mulgreve.  Mongrtve,  &c. 
FaUgrave  near  Scarborough  is  another  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  s«nie  word,  and 
justified  by  local  configoration  at  at  Mulgrave  and  Skmoinggrove.  The  kxal  Pr.  grove,  it 
noteworthy. 

Grime,  sb.    Soot,  or  soot-like  matter. 

Sw.  D.  grima,  a  spot  or  speck  of  toot  on  the  face ;  N.  grima,  a  spol  or  smut,  especially 
on  the  face:  Dan.  grime,  id.;  O.  Sw.  grima,  a  inask  for  the  face;  O.N.  grima,  id.; 
A.  S.  grima,  id. :  N.  Fris.  grime,  a  roatk,  or  black  spat,  or  smut,  on  the  face  :  Dan.  D.  grim 
or  griim,  the  set  black,  or  hardened  soot,  on  a  pot.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  the 
close  couuection  between  Qiinie  in  its  sense,  soot,  smut,  black,  and  grima,  a  mask.  The 
transition  seems  to  have  been  from  an  artificial  covering  for  the  face  or  part  of  the  face,  to 
any  incidental  and  removable  discoloratioti,  apparent  discoloration,  or  cause  of  apparent  di»- 
coloration  of  the  face  or  countenance,  and  whether  in  man  or  beast.  Thus  N.  gritna,  Dao. 
grime  is  a  halter  or  bridle,  tliat  is,  a  dark  band  covering  part  of  the  horse's  head  1  but  they 
also  signify  a  dirk  coloured  patdi  on  a  creature's  head  :  whence  aUo  Sw.  D.  grimig,  applied 
lo  cattle  with  white  stripes  on  a  dark  head  ;  albeit  Dan.  grimet  means,  with  a  white  head 
and  dark  stripes  or  blotches.  The  last  step  is  to  the  black  oc  smut  00  the  face ;  and  tbcoce 
to  the  black  or  stnut  ftKlf. 
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Qrime,  v.  a.  i.  To  blacken,  or  daub  with  sooty  matter.  2.  To 
blacken  metaphorically,  to  defame  or  vilify. 

Moth  give*  O.Dan,  grirw,  to  Macken.  d.iub  with  blick;  and  Molb,  {Damh  Gloss.) 
quotes  grijHet,  blackcitcd,  murkcd  with  black;  from  burning,  naincly ;  as  applied  lo  trcci 
iitiiatc  on  boundary  Un»  and  having  bumt  or  blackened  spaces  on  them  to  mirk  llicui  out 
from  others :  as,  ocb  sa  copp  atb  then  mosse,  som  thet  gr'imitb  tr<rix  staar,  wb  sa  Jra  lb*t 
trot,  &c.  Rietz  has  no  dcubt  that  a  corresponding  word — grirna — signifying  to  make 
black,  smutty  or  dirty,  to  pollute,  has  once  existed  in  tttc  Sw.  tongue.  But  I  do  not  know 
any  analogous  usage  of  the  word  to  that  presented  in  our  second  senie.  Cf.  Block,  to  dc- 
hine,  sUudcT,  Tillfy. 

Griming,  sb.  A  slight  covering  with  a  matter  that  can  be  sprinkled 
or  scattered  evenly  and  slightly,  as  snow ;  a  sprinkling. 

This  word  ii  probably  due  to  the  (apparently)  original  conception  of  the  word  grimt. 
Sec  Grime,  sb.  I  scarcdy  thiuk  that  it  is  iniraediatcly  connected  with  O.  N.  brim  in  its 
mere  sense  of  frvina,  except  in  so  far  as  that  is  connected  with  grima,  ras  eongehius ;  but 
rather  with  the  thought  of  a  disguising,  but,  at  the  same  time,  remorablc  caveriug. 

Grimy,  adj.     Slanderous,  given  to  blacken  or  defame  a  person. 
* "  A  grimy  toiigue ;"  a  slanderous  tongue.'     Wh.  Gi. 

Grip,  V.  a.  To  take  hold  firmly,  to  grasp  or  seize  quickly  and 
strongly. 

0,U.  gr{pa,\o  hold  light  with  the  hand;  O.  Sw..  Sw..  and  $v.D.  gripa,  Dzn.  gribt^ 
to  catch  hold,  grasp,  hold  light  witli  the  h4nd ;  O.  Qcmi.  gri/an,  cri/an ;  /i.S.grifaH. 
In  N.  grifa,  vowd-iound  aud  sense  are  both  exactly  as  in  our  grip. 

*  He  wur  ]est  fallb'  off  t'  cart  when  Ah  gripp'd  turn  by  his  dacs.* 

*  Qrip  ho'd,  nun.' 

Grip,  sb.  A  trench  or  ftirrow  hollowed  along  the  surface ;  a  channel 
or  small  ditch. 

O.  Sw.  grip,  an  excavation  made  by  digging,  a  grave ;  Sw.  D.  grip,  a  ditch,  channel,  hole 
dug;  Sw.  grop;  Sw.  D.  grvh,  a  ditch,  channel;  Vaw.  D.  grrA,  grov :  O.N.  gr6/,  gruf; 
O.  Germ.  gr6ha ;  A.  S.  gr<xp,  grep,  a  grip,  furrow,  ditch.  Note  Pr,  Pm»  '  Growpc,  where 
becstys,  as  nete,  standyn.'     Sec  Cow-srip. 

Gripe,  sb.  (pr.  grahp  or  graip).  A  dung-fork ;  or,  more  generally,  a 
fork  which  may  be  applied  to  digging  purposes. 

S.  O.  grepe,  a  three-tincd  fork  for  stable  purposes,  &c. ;  Sw.  grtpit  dynggrtpty  id. ;  Sw.  D. 
grehd,  ding-grep;  Dan.  grth^  mmg-grtb. 

*  A  three-grained,  or  three-grain  grabp.' 

'  I  grapt  dc  fcrro  pro  finiis.'   Fincb.  Pr.  p.  lii. 

Grip-hold,  sb.  (pr.  grip-ho'd).  A  handle,  or  any  projecting  part  of 
an  object  which  may  be  conveniently  and  firmly  grasped. 

Comp.  O.  N.  grmp,  a  handle ;  Sw.  D.  grep,  id.,  dorr-grtp,  tlic  handle  of  a  door ;  N.  grip. 

Uh 
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Qrob,  V.  n,  i.  To  search  or  examine  by  ihe  sense  of  feeling,  as 
with  the  hand  in  any  dark  place,  or  where  the  assistance  of  sight  is  not 
available  ;  a  pocket,  e.  g.,  or  a  dark  hole,  or  drawer.  2.  To  be  desultory 
or  unsettled  in  occupation  or  haunt. 

A  very  near  connection  nf  E.  gropt^  ittclf  cbsely  connected  with  a  large  number  of  wtwil* 
in  various  languages  and  dialects,  the  primary  idea  in  all  of  which  ii  graiping.  taking  witli 
the  hands,  whence  aUo,  feeling  or  fumbling  with  the  hands  as  in  preparation  to  lake  oi 
catch  hold  of.  Conip,  Sw.  gral>ha;  Urrl.  kraban,  the  open  hand ;  Sw.  I),  grabbatag,  krab- 
haiag,  a  taking  with  the  whole  hand ;  besides  many  other  like  words,  all  dehralivcs  from 
gripa.     Clomp,  atso, — 

*  The  text  (pain)  11  iwi  mykel  myrkncs 
That  it  may  be  graptd,  iwa  thik  it  c»,*  Pr.  of  Come.  1.6566; 
where  the  idea  is  more  than  possibly  a  transitionar)-  one  to  that  of  feeling,  from  that  of 
grasping ;  ai  certainly  in  '  Gropt  and  fete  6esh  and  bone  and  forme  of  muL*    Tbiww/.  Mytt. 
p.  l8j.     See  also  Anar,  RiwU,  p.  314. 

Grob,  sb.  A  small-sized,  insignificant-looking  person;  one  whose 
appearance  is  the  very  reverse  of  imposing  or  personable. 

Comp.  Welsh  erob,  cru/b,  what  is  shrunk  into  a  round  heap ;  a  hunch,  # 

'  "  A  labile  grobi"  a  dtuiinutivc  person.'      WJ.  Ol. 

Qrobble,  v.  n.  (pr.  often,  almost  as  if  written  groflle  or  gmflle). 
I.  To  poke  about,  as  with  a  stick  in  a  hole,  or  among  a  number  of 
objects.  2.  To  feel  about  among  a  number  of  things  for  one  in 
particular.  3.  To  loiter  or  hang  idly  about;  to  be  long  over  one's 
work,  or  any  job  in  hand. 

•  GrAJIt  propric  fodicare  nntat.  sed  usorpatur  fere  de  its,  qui,  aliquid  qttxsituri.  res  somini 
deorsum  rcrtunt :'  properly  signi6es  to  dig  into,  to  stick  in— fodicare  latut,  *to  give  one  j 
dig  in  the  side' — but  is  uiually  applied  to  the  action  of  persons  who,  when  looking  For  an 
ubiect,  turn  things  upside  down.  Ihre.  Comp.  Sw.  and  Sw.  D.  grahUti^  to  lake  hold  of  a 
thing,  but  uncertainly,  as  if  not  qnitc  able  to  grasp  it.  There  is  an  Eng.  D.  form  grabble. 
The  O.  Sw.  form  u  twice  interesting,  as  not  only  being  a  parallel  word,  but  also  as  giving 
the /form  of  it.  like  the  Clevel  Pr. 


Grose,  v.  n.     To  save  up  money,  amass  substance. 

M.  Germ.  gr6zen,  to  become  great,  sustain  accessions ;  gr<EUn,  to  make  great,  add  lo. 
Sw.  D.  grota,  to  exalt  or  magnify  above  measure,  exists,  and  is  considered  by  Rietv  10  l>e 
analngnui.  at  least,  to  the  Germ,  words  above  quoted.  Our  word  is  one  which  does  not 
appear  in  Hall,  or  the  Northern  Qlossanes  generally.     Wb.  Gl.,  however,  has  it. 

Grosor,  sb.  A  sa\ing  and  thriving  person,  one  who  has  the  gift  of 
accumulating  money. 

Grossy,   adj.      ThriWng,  vegetating  rapidly  and  vigorously,  full  of 
growUi.     Perhaps  an  oral  corruption  of  Growthy. 
Comp.  Dot.  grrme,  rigour,  growth ;  Dan.  gfwU,  growth  of  plants. 
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Groimd-work,  sb.  The  preparator)*  work  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  building,  on  which  the  mason-work  proper  is  laid. 

See  Pr.Pm.  nole  to  GrowntU,  where  the  grouHii-werk  of  Kotlicringay  Cestle  ii  men- 
tioned, but  u  }ht foundaiiotu  rather  than  in  the  scdk  given  above. 

Grouty,  adj.     Soiled,  dirty-looking,  begrimed. 

The  complete  meaning  of  this  word  is  doubtless  '  smeared  or  coated  with  sediment,* 
grouts,  grotiridi;  and  thence — as  sediment  is  usually  thick,  nmddy,  dirty — the  genctal 
meaning  given  above.  '  Duf.  grutie,  gruytt,  drtgs;  the  grainy  or  lumpy  matter  left  to 
decoctions  or  infusions,  as  the  grains  in  beer,  or  tlie  grout*  (corruptly  gromndi)  in  colTcc ; 
....  grouty,  dreggy,  thick,  muddy.  Dut.  gruy/en,  to  mud,  or  clean  out  canals.'  Wcdgw, 
Comp.  also  N.  grui,  diegs ;  gruttn^  thick,  muddy ;  Sw.  D.  groasej,  dregs ;  gronJig,  turbid, 
thick,  dreggy:  the  stock,  in  these  latter  words,  being  gmt,  grud  or  gry/,  gravel,  small 
ftones,  grits ;  the  connection  between  which  and  the  smaU  sedimentary  matters  which  coa- 
stitnte  '  dregs'  is  not  hard  to  recognise.     See  Wcdgw.  in  rv.  GnVs,  Groitf  Orot/t. 

Grov,  grove,  sb.     The  Pr.  of  Groove. 
Gpovo.     Prct.  of  Grave. 

Comp,  O.  N.  grafix^  preL  gre*/;  Sw.  D.  griva,  grov;  Dan.  grave,  grov:  M.  G.  gr(J>aM^ 

gro/,&c. 

Groven,  growen.    P.  p.  of  Grave. 

O.  N.  gra/a,  p.  p.  grafmt. 

Grow-day,  sb.  (pr.  the  <m}  nearly  as  in  how).  A  day  peculiarly 
suited  to  promote  vegetation,  mild  and  warm  after  showers,  or  during 
their  continuance.     See  Grow-weathor. 

*  A  dcsper't  fahn  grouhdny  for  seear  !' 

Growthy,  adj.  (pr.  grQthy — the  0  like  the  0  in  both,  and  the  sound  of 
the  M  almost  merging  into  that  of  ss.  See  GroBsy.)  Full  of  growth, 
luxuriant,  growing  rapidly  and  to  a  large  size ;  of  vegetables,  growing 
crops,  &c. 

Grow-weather,  sb,  Weather  such  as  to  promote  rapid  and  vigorous 
vcgclalion,  moist,  genial  and  warm.     See  Grow-day. 

*  Gr6drar-ve4r,  act  tepidtu,  humtdtis :  varmi  og  /ugtig  vtJTt  torn  «r  btqvtmi  for  jord- 
Vixxumi:  warm,  moist  weather,  such  as  is  calculated  to  promote  vegetation'  (Hald.) ;  also 
Dan.  D.  grade-ve'ir,  and  tt  grmdtligt  vtir ,  .ind  the  S.  Jull.  expression,  det  er  got  gr»tU  1  « 
mjr:  there's  a  vast  o'  grow  i'  l'  weather. 

*  lu  tahm  wc  bed  a  lahtlc  grtrtvwtatbtr* 

Grub,  V.  n.     To  be  affected  or  injured  by  grubs ;  of  growing  crops. 

"  T'  com '«  iMxtgrubbtd  i*  niony  spots  t'  year,' 
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Qrue,  adj.  Grim  or  morose-looking ;  lowering,  dark,  dismal  Spelt 
Grou  in  Wh,  GL 

Wtdgw.  giro  *  Grow,  to  be  troubled. — B.     To  groso  mx  gry,  to  be  a^hb;  grrmmmm, 
fearful,  Ukath»otnr. — Hall.,  DaD.  gru,  horror,  terror;  grv«t  to  ibuJdcr  at;  Gcmi.  gramtn^ 
to  hare  »  fear  uiiitcU  with  ihutMcring  ;  DuL  gnuuvn,  grotnoelet,  horrerc' 
•So  ap-cucd  tor  grcme  he  grytd  witfa-innc, 
Alle  i'C  Mode  of  hU  brcsl  blende  m  hU  face 
^at  at  he  ichrauk  for  ftchotne  ^al  \>c  ftchalk  talked.' 

Sir  Gaw.  and  Gr,  Kn.  1.  ^370. 
Add  Sw.  grujvn  sig,  O.  Sw.  grvjva  tA,  Sw.  D.  gnnta  %ej:  to  be  troubled,  to  shew  sigm  of 
trtiubtc  til  countenance  or  manner,  to  be  *  down  in  the  mouth,'  look  diinul.  Sec. ;  O.  Genn. 
griten,  ingruen.  Mid.  Germ,  pilitwn,  id^  N.  grwa.  grw,  to  be  in  dread,  to  be  fri^teocd ; 
Sw.  D.  gnuam  or  gruvsam,  dejected,  di&mal-looking,  frighteaed  or  horrified. 

*  He  looks  as  grou  u  thuiidrr.'     Wb.  Gl. 

*  "  The  sky  looks  black  aud  grou  ;'*  threatening  raiu.'     Ih, 

•  '*  A  grou  morning  ;**  a  dull  morning.'     /&. 
The  adT.  gryh  occurs  in  Toicntl.  Afyst.  p,  137, 

Orufff  V.  n.  To  express  discontent  or  vexation :  hence,  probably,  to 
grunt,  to  snore,  which  is  the  meaning  given  in  JVA.  Gi. 

Identical  with  O.E.  grtieb,  only  with  a  guttural  pronunciation.  Coinp.  Clcvel.  ttaruif  * 
ihrongh,  Blafter  => slaughter,  Fleuff* plough,  thof' though,  9vS=^umgh,Scc.  Note  abo 
Sw.  D.  grtiffii  or  gruffa,  to  gnint,  to  uticr  low  sounds  of  discnntcni  cither  in  the  way  of 
gmming  or  ciTing;  and  conip.  Sw.  D.  gntbbla.  to  muticr.  give  half-audible  cxpreuioa  to 
dUcontent  or  veiution.  Sec  Grulchyn,  gruebyn.  Mumiuro,  Pr.  Pm.;  and  Fr.  grmgfr,  to 
griere,  repine,  mutter ;  also  groucbier,  grottebrr. 

*  For  }>ae  trow  luthyug  bot  ^at  )>ai  se, 

Dut  grocbes  when  ^\  dredful  thyng  here.'     Pr.  of  Conse.  1.  396. 
'  Obex  jif  my  lege  lotde  lytt  on  lyue  me  to  bldde, 
O^cr  to  ryde,  ot>er  to  rcnne,  to  romc  in  his  enide. 
What  graytied  me  be  gryebcbyng  bot  grame  more  leche  ?' 

£.  Eng.  Ailit.  Poemt,  C.  I.  (1. 

*  Johnc.  be  thou  buxom  and  right  bayn. 

And  be  not  grucband  in  no  thyng.'     Tovnul.  MytL  p.  t68. 
In  B.  Bug.  Atlit.  Poems,  B.  S09. 

*  Loth  Libed  to  longe  wyih  tuAych  wordei 

I  at  )tii  hym  graunted  to  go,  and  gru^t  no  lenger,' 
we  have  the  pret.of^TurA,  which  appmi^imatn  to  our  gruff.  Cotnp.  *  No  man  wu  hard! 
tft  gruccb*  (cfxr  to  make  pryuy  noyse,  mutirt — Vulg.),  ajenus  the  tones  of  braet,* 
Wicliir;  and,  *  let  them  wander  up  and  down  foi  meat,  and  grudgt  if  they  be  not  satisfied,* 
r*.  lix,  15:  the  latter  quotitHUi  retaining  the  old  word  In  exactly  the  same  sense  as  our 
crufT,  while  in  the  former  it  has  given  way  to  'moved  his  tongue;'  the  Greek  word  in 
the  Sept.  being  itp^$*i  in  Ex.  il.  7,  and  (ypv(*  in  Josh.  x.  31  :  *  And  none  moved  bis  tongue 
(gructicd)  agaiiMt  any  of  the  children  nf  Israel.' 

,  Grund,  v.  a.    To  grind  (pret  gnind  or  grunded ;  p.  p.  gmnded 
or  grunden). 

Orund,  groond.    Pr.  of  Ground. 

•  Can  to  grund i'  to  relieve  luliirc. 

'  Tew  («i  i"  grund i'  lo  be  xuxious  to  put  feet  to  the  ground,  of  an  iiUant, 
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Grondage,  sb.    Ground-rent  for  leasehold  property.     W%,  (?/. 

Onm'stan',  grazin'lstan',  sb.  A  grindstone :  the  first  form  merely 
that  of  pronunciation,  and  possibly  the  second  also;  grindle-stono 
being  the  uncorrupted  form. 

The  feno  grinddstcates  occurs  in  two  of  the  MS.  copiet  of  Aner.  RiwU:  grindstomt 
in  the  copy  (vioted  from,  p.  33J. 

Qmnt,  V.  n.  To  grumble,  to  vent  one's  discontent ;  to  speak  dis- 
contentedly. 

He  that  U  tick  '  mei  wd  ^enchen  bute  euer  on  of  his  secnesse,  and  gronen  uor  his  eche 
(ache),  and  gnmtm  uor  his  sticbe  (stitch,  pang)  more  ben  nor  his  sunnen.*  Ancr.  JZnsib, 
p.  336. 

Gnmtle,  v.  n.  To  emit  a  low  sound  expressive  of  indisposition  or 
discontent    See  the  word  in  Halliwell. 

Guider,  sb.    A  tendon  or  sinew.    See  also  Leader. 

Gnisord,  sb.  A  person  strangely  or  grotesquely  dressed,  for  the 
purposes  of  disguise  or  pastime. 

Fr.  guis0;  Welsh  ^tws;  Br.  giz^  kiz;  Oerm.  wns^,  &c.  Comp.  duguiu,  to  change 
one's  fashion  or  semblance. 

Gutter,  Eaves-,  sb.  The  eaves-trough,  or  trough  affixed  below  the 
eaves  to  receive  the  water  from  the  roof. 

*  In  X  petris  plumbi  emptis  pio  i  gutter'    Finch.  Pr.  Inv. 

Gtimption,  sb.  x.  Intelligence,  readiness  of  wit  and  hand.  2  As- 
sumption, impertinence,  petty  insolence  of  speech. 

See  Gaum,  from  which  this  is  a  derivative. 

I.  *  He  was  a  man  o'  some  gumption ;'  of  intelligence  and  information.      Wb,  Ol. 

3.  '  G'i'  OS  noan  o'  yer  gumption.'    lb. 


Hablixnents,  sb.    Corruption  of  habiliments. 

'  Noo  yc'vc  getten  ycr  babliments  on.  Ah  'II  awa'  an'  knoll  t*  bcU ;'  the  clerk  to  the 
clergyman  about  to  officiate  at  a  funeral,  of  the  surplice,  scarf,  &c. 

Hack,  sb.    A  pick-axe  with  one  arm,  described  by  Wk.  GL  as  '  half 
a  mattock ;'  by  Brock.  '  as  a  strong  hoe  used  in  agrictdture.' 

Dan.  bakh,  pick^axe,  mattock ;  Sw.  baeka^  a  hoe,  a  chopping  tool  used  in  agriculture. 
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Hffcto,  T,  a.  f .  To  drcsi^  to  trim  or  mike  neat  or  smut.  2.  To 
dr^M  Of  tnjB  the  groBDd. 

f/w,  %ir,  to  Lftddc  ^bw :  fisz,  sndr;  Sv.  Uik.  Sv.  D.  liiin.  id.;  Aii<Mipa 
IIk<mu  h^9  «M  hmkt,  k  LkJc,  n  ytiutJit  to  tLe  nimj^ic  oi  the  *"-**^  or  knackdag 
iu/UvOMOtL  SM}*  tiK  I>auu  aaod  Sv,  vordt  codpct  aJw  isbe  ■■"■■"■g  of  ■iiM'ime  or  ftfo- 
MHMudMitf  ~M  M  liK  CMC  aJto  vi^  E.  ^noM^     T3a»  a»  alto  tnc  ctf  OrvcL  A.  HMklias» 

VMClitlm,  baekl#,  cb.  1.  Feathen,  wool,  hair;  the  natural  oovering 
of  any  feathered  or  hatrf  creatttre :  tptdaSfy  ^iplied  to  te  long  pointed 
ttaHHmrn  of  a  cock'f  neck.  2.  An  artificial  covering,  dotbes  or  eqnip- 
metit«  witli  the  implication  that  their  qoalitf  is  good. 

T\tK  yf'uttxxy  idea  in  thit  word  seems  to  be  oT  what  wiB  admit  of  tcpiration  into  its  000- 
stitucut  fibres  or  qiusi-fibres.  as  tfae  flax  docs  onder  the  batMt  ot  batehd.  BcDoe  it 
i4Mt$x*  to  ffiean  w^mA,  tuir,  or  Ceatbcrs.  The  faacUes  of  a  cock's  nedc  moceorer  are  not 
Mi)r  MV**^'^^  ^'^'^^  ^*^  other,  but  also  into  tbeir  own  constitnent  rajs  or  fibres,  io  a 
dtmrreiit  way  Ut/in  the  other  feathers,  the  webs  of  which  oatnnllf  adhere,  thoa|^  sli^tljr. 
Ui  «uti  r/t^uT.  In  refcrcttce,  howerer,  to  our  second  sense  we  must  notice  A.S.  batwlm^ 
b*utU,  boiiU,  bacta^  a  habit  for  1  man  of  war,  a  doak,  a  mantk ;  a  coat,  cassock  or  mdcr 
Ipinnnit ;  a  word  (probably  doe  to  a  diiferent  soorcc,  and  perhaps  suggesting  the  propriety 
of  diilin;;utshirig  Haokle  with  this  sense,  from  the  present  word. 

a.  '  **  He  hat  a  good  baekU  on  his  back ;  be  does  not  shame  his  keeper ;"  (A  one  who  is 
stout  and  well-lo^fking.' 

*  Under  ureondes  hudul;'  under  the  doak,  that  is,  semblance,  of  a  friend.  Amcr»  RMt, 
p.  MK, 

Hafflo,  V.  n.  i.  To  stammer  or  hesitate  in  speech.  3.  To  hesitate 
in  reply  as  if  unwilling  to  speak  the  truth;  to  prevaricate.  3.  To  hesi- 
tate in  action  or  decision,  be  slow  or  reluctant  in  making  up  one's 
mind. 

Hall,  gives  brfflt,  to  hesiute,  to  prevaricate,  and  Wcdgw.  connecU  also  Halliwell's  ht^, 
111  stand  liigK''*'K*  haftren,  unsteady,  wavering;  and  bufflt^  to  waver,  to  blow  unsteadily, 
with  ciur  word;  also  Out.  baptrm,  to  summer,  hesitate,  stick  fast,  and  S/w.bappla,  to 
tlanintcr.  To  this  add  Sw.  D.  bapld,  to  do  what  some  one  dse  has  just  done,  to  try 
to  liiiiluto  any  iiiie  in  word  or  deed,  but  all  in  a  helpless,  blundering,  hesitating  sort  of 
way ;  bappla,  id.,  and  also  to  stammer,  to  hesiute  in  speaking ;  babbla^  to  stammer,  to 
stitnible.     CiilUlc  R,  bobbh. 

I,  "*  To  baffl*  am)  snaflic :"  to  stammer  and  speak  through  the  nose.'     Wb.  Ol. 

J.  *  A  boMing  sort  o'  body ;'  a  summering,  prevaricating  person. 

3.  *  Uotn  baffit  about  it,  but  finish  it  at  once.'     Wb.  Gl. 

nagi  Hi).  A  white  fog  or  mist  such  as  sometimes  occurs  coincidently 
with  froHt :  whence  IVost-hag. 

IVihapa  dcitrndcm  on  the  same  root  as  O.N.  bagaU,  Syt.  bagd,  Dxa,  bagd,  ba^ ; 
N.  hiigi,  A.  S.  bngtj,  bagU;  O.  Germ,  and  Qcrm.  bagtl,  hail ;  N.  bagta^  to  hail,  to  fall  in 
df(i|v,  to  triiklc ;  bigh,  to  fall  in  fine  drops ;  bigl,  drizzling  rain  or  snow  :  the  teiminatioa 
W  or  /  being  added  to  convey  the  idea  of  spherical  or  globular  form,  the  other  drcnnutaoces 
irinaiiilng  the  same. 
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Hag,  sb.  Wood,  or  coppice :  often  as  growing  on  wild  broken 
ground,  or  on  a  broken  or  rugged  bank ;  a  hanging  wood.    Cr.  GL 

Hall,  uys,  *  A  certain  dirinon  of  wood  imended  to  be  cut.  In  England,  when  a  set  of 
workmen  undertake  to  fell  a  wood,  tlify  divide  it  into  equal  portions  by  cutting  ofT  a  rod, 
called  a  Hag-staff,  three  01  four  feet  from  the  ground,  to  mark  the  dirisions,  each  of  which 
is  called  a  Haff.  and  is  coniidered  the  portion  of  one  individual.  .  .  ,  The  word  wa*  alwn 
applied  to  a  small  wood  or  enclosure.  The  Park  at  Auckland  Castle  wax  formerly  railed 
the  Hag.'  Wb.  Gl.  gives  •  Hag,  a  coppice ;  supposed,  wyi  Mr.  Marshall,  to  be  the  wood- 
land »ct  apart  by  the  lord  of  the  soil  as  fuel  for  his  tenants.*  In  cither  case  the  reference  is 
to  the  act  of  cutting,  or  chopping,  as  almost  appears  on  the  suiface  in  the  sentence  quoted 
by  Jam.  from  Dumb.  Stat.  Account  :-~~*  The  oak  woods  are  of  such  extent  at  to  admit  of 
being  divided  into  ao  separate  ba^s,  one  of  which  may  be  ait  every  year.*  Comp.  Sw. 
bygge,  fdling  of  trees;  and  O.N.  biiggva,  Sw,  bugga,  Sw.  D.  hagga,  bogga,  Dan.  bugge, 
to  hew.  Note  also  Germ.  bng.  I  wood,  forest,  thicket,  grove,  the  conaections  of  which, 
however,  are  with  E.  bmv,  btdgi,  &c  It  is  more  than  possible  that  there  are  two  words 
confuted  together  in  our  Ha^,  one  corresponding  to  Sw.  byggt,  and  one  to  Genn.  bag. 

Hag,  sb.  Wild  and  broken  ground,  such  as  may  be  met  with  in 
boggy,  and  therefore  uncultivated,  lands.  More  generally,  a  broken  or 
rugged  bank. 

Jam.  defines  bag  as  '  Moss-ground  that  has  formerly  been  broken  i^> ;  a  pit,  or  break  in 
a  moss;'  and  refers  the  word  directly  to  biiggva,  hugga,  to  hew  ;  Sw.  D.  hagga.  The  idea 
of  hewing,  chopping,  certainly  passes  on  easily  to  the  abmpt  edges  or  nocks  induced  by  the 
action,  and  theuce  naturally  to  such  a  broken  surface  as  is  intended  by  the  word  Hag. 

Hag-berry,  sb.  The  fruit  of  the  bird  cherry  (Prutius  p<i<itis).  Some- 
limes  applied  to  the  shmb  itself.  See  Egg-berry,  another  fonn  of  the 
word;  and  *  Heck-berr)*/ HalliwcU. 

Sw.  hfigg,  the  bird  cherry,  the  shrub;  Dan.  bag  or  b<*gg^  id.  The  fratt  fs  called 
haggt-bar  or  bagtbar;  a/  bvis  sa/t  laves  viin:  from  the  juice  of  which  a  sort  of  wine 
is  nude. 

Hag-olog,  sb.  A  chopping-block ;  any  largish  mass  of  wood  used 
to  chop  other  wood  on. 

Sw.  D.  bagga,  to  chop,  hack,  hew.  Comp.  Germ,  baek^lotzi  Sw.  D.  bttgg-ttvlbe ; 
Sw.  buggkuhb,  buggbloci^  buggbock,  buggUoek.     Sec  Olog. 

Haggle,  V.  n.     To  hail. 

O.  N  \siiS  boglar,  it  hails  ;  Sw.  baglot  Dan.  bagU^  A.  S.  b<tgdan,  bagolaiif  to  bail. 

•  It  baith  haggled  an"  snew." 

*  It  baggUi  sair.'  Wb.  GL  Comp.  Dan.  (Ut  baglmU  starkt  i  morget .-  it  hailed  severely 
in  the  morning. 

Haggle,  V.  a.  i.  To  cut  unevenly,  or  so  as  to  leave  jagged  edges. 
2.  To  tease  or  worry,  to  banter. 

Probably  a  derivative — as  joggi*  from  jog.  Sec. — from  bag.  lo  hack,  chop ;  a  mode  of 
cutting  not  conducive  to  regularity  or  evenness  of  edges.  &c. ;  whence^  the  second  meaning 
follows.  Rict7.  gives  Sw.  D.  bugg-ol,  mocking  or  bantering  words,  in  which  the  analogy 
is  comi^ete  as  to  sense,  the  0/  twiog  simply  a  prov.  corruption  of  on/«  a  word. 
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Hagsnar,  hagsnare,  sb.  The  stub  left  in  the  ground  from  which 
coppice-wood  has  l)ccn  cut ;  a  projecting  stump  or  knot  of  a  tree. 

I  uke  this  definition,  with  slight  verbal  alleration  from  IVb.  Gl.  \i  it  had  bc«n  ex- 
plained ai  the  dnigiiatcd  tiubi  cuUcctivdy — that  ii,  if  it  wcic  applied  to  a  locality  where 
coppice-wood  had  been  lately  cut  down — the  derivation  and  precise  meaning  would  have 
been  apparent.  Sw.  snar  or  mar  is  a  coppice  or  wood  where  the  underwood  and  trees 
grow  close  enough  to  make  transit  difficult ;  N.  uiaar,  sneer,  id.  The  prefix  bag  would 
limply  imply  the  act  of  cutting  or  chopping,  in  this  particular  ciK.  lately  past  or  done. 

Hagworm,  sb.     The  common  viper,  or  adder  (Pelius  berus). 

O.  N.  boggormr,  Sw.  buggorm,  Dan.  bugormt  the  riper ;  coluber  htrvs,  Molb.  and 
Dalin.  Wb.  Gl.  desaibcs  the  Hagworm  as  *  the  common  snake  of  the  woods  ;'  HalL  as 
*  a  snake  ;*  Cr.  Gl.  as  *  a  siuke,  or  blind  worm,  haunting  the  bag  or  hedge.  A.  S.  b<xf, 
sepes;'  Brock.,  as  'the  common  inike,  Cotuher  natrix:' — mistakenly  in  every  case,  as  I 
believe.  The  CIcvel.  usage  of  the  word  is  simply  in  the  sense  of  riper.  The  common 
snake  (C  natrix.  Bell's  Natrix  tor^vata)  is  called  the  Orasa-an&ke,  and  the  slow-worm  cv 
blind'Wonn  {Anguis  JragtHs),  is  also  specially  distinguished.  The  word  Hagwonu— 
striking  snake — is  dcscriptircly  accurate. 

Hair-breeds,  sb.    Small  gradations,  slow  degress.    See  Breed. 

•  "  She  *s  dying  by  bair-hrads ;"  by  very  slow  degrees.'     Wb.  Gl. 

Hait,  hayt,  hyte.  The  old  word  of  command  to  the  horses  in  a 
team  or  ihe  plough  lo  turn  towards  the  driver,  or  to  llie  left:  now 
replaced  by  Harvo  or  Hauve.     Also  spelt  *  height'  in  Halliwell. 

*  The  Northumbrian  Htck^  says  Mr.  Oould,  Scuut,  Sec,  o/Ictl.  p.  185,  *  is  the  Icelandic 
botgr,  pi.  baiktr'  For  hoit.  hyto.  however,  Sw.  D.  hit,  &.y/.  a  word  exactly  equivalent  in 
sound,  use.  and  sense,  luggcits  another  origin.     Comp.  Dan.  bid^  hither,  this  way. 

'  Sir,  lang  time  he  had  cast  an  eye 
At  winsome  maistriss  Property, 

But  she  wDtild  neither  byU  nor  rhec.*     Joeo-Str^  Disc.  p.  29. 
*  This  carter  smoot.  and  cryde  as  he  wer  wood, 
Z/ioy/,  bfok ;  hayt^  Scot ;  wlut  spare  ye  for  the  stoones  ?' 

Frert't  Talt,  ii.  p.  98. 
*  Harrer,  Morelle,  io  furthe,  i^te. 

And  let  the  ploghe  stand.'     7Wm/.  Afyst.  p.  9. 
HalliweU's  explanation  of  '  neither  height  nor  ree ;  i.  e.  neither  go  nor  drive,  said  of  a 
wilTu]  person,'  is  enoncotu:  it  simply  means  will  not  obey  instructions,  even  so  far  as  lo 
turn  eitha  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left. 

Hake,  sb.     A  greedy  or  pertinacious  askcr  or  beggar;  a  grasping, 

avaricious  person. 

Ihre  gives  bait,  nebulo,  dcceptor,  und  remarks  that  Spegelius  in  his  Oloss.Suio  GoA^ and 
Serenius  in  Dteiionar.  AngL,  quote  en  gamma!  baJtt,  an  md  bake,  as  a  term  of  derinon  or 
revilcroent,  and  that  Eng.  an  old  bag  is  similarly  a|^Ued ;  t»ut  that  according  to  its  dciira- 
tion  and  original  a[>piicatinn  there  certainly  was  nothing  of  contempt  or  repulsion  involved 
in  the  latlei  word.  He  then  mentions  the  term  UttJbake,  as  applied  to  men  poucssed  of 
great  powers  o(  body  and  employing  them  to  the  oppression  or  iiijary  of  others;  U.  N.  bdi^. 


a  powerful,  coarse  fellow;  haki,  a  sea-king;  Sw.  D.  bcUte,  an  energetic,  resolute  man.  In 
these  words,  as  it  would  seem,  we  have  the  origin  of  our  and  S.  G,  bake :  the  ideas  of  jicr- 
tinacity,  greediness,  regard lc«5ncts  of  moral  or  other  restraints,  arc  each  of  them  involved 
or  implied  in  their  various  meanings.  Possibly,  the  original  Uiought  may  have  been  con* 
nected  with  bak*,  a  hoolc 

Hake,  v.  a.  (sometimes  pr.  heeak).  To  persecute  with  enquiries  or 
petitions,  and  so  to  tease  or  pester  or  worry. 

This  vb.  and  the  next  may  possibly  be  coincident,  though  their  connection  is  obscure. 
This  may  be  a  derivative  from  »b.  Hake.  lu  the  example  the  conuectioa  would  seem  to 
be  with  bakf,  a  hook. 

•  He  kil«f  my  very  heart  out.*      ^Vb,  GL 

Hoke,  V.  n.  i.  To  loiter,  to  go  about  idly,  to  lounge:  thence  to 
hang  about  pryingly,  to  sneak,  or  aim  at  getting  at  infonnation,  &c.,  in 
an  underhand  way. 

Comp.  Sw.  D.  biiJktn,  to  stay,  to  delay. 

•  '*  To  go  baking  abont ;"  prying,  seeking  indirectly  for  news/     Wb.  Gl. 

Hale,  V.  a.  To  pour  or  empty  out,  as  water  from  a  vessel  by  in- 
clining it  to  one  side,  or  otherwise. 

S.  G.  bttUa,  baila,  i.  to  incline,  tilt ;  as  a  vessel :  2.  to  pour  out.  as  liquid  from  a  tilled 
vessel;  thus,  biiila  watn  pd  ndgiU :  to  pour  water  upon  anything;  O.  N.  balla;  Dan.  bride 
or  b*xl(U,  to  incline,  to  pour  out.  or  take  out  by  dipping,  or  let  run  out  slowly  by  inclining 
the  containing  vessel;  to  fill  another  vessel  by  pouring  from  an  inclined  containing  vessel; 
as,  at  btld*  valdffi  n/osten :  to  pour  the  whey  from  the  cheese ;  at  bttdt  olie  i  tampan :  oil 
into  the  lamp ;  a/  beldt  em  over  med  vatsd :  water  over  any  one.  The  word  has  an  cxten- 
live  ajrpUcation  ttirough  the  shades  of  meaning  connected  with  inclination  or  leaning:  as, 
'Btigen  er  saa  brid,  glasser  Uaatr  aaa  beldi :  the  Udder,  the  gUiss,  is  on  the  brink  of  a  fall ; 
Mdr,  a  sleep  place  down  which  one  can  easily  slip  or  fall ;  and  so  on,  inclusive  of  Clevel. 
Hdldj  inclination,  proclivity. 

Hales,  sb.  The  handles  or  ends  of  the  plough-stilts :  usually  in  the 
compound  form  Plough-holes. 

•  Hat,  paxillui.  clavus.  in  primii  ligncus.'  Ihrc.  Hal,  tyrbal,  fgrbal,  a  peg,  tether 
peg.  Molb.  Dial.  Lex.;  O.  N.  btell,  a  crook  or  hooked  peg ;  Sw.  D.  bhl,  bel,  a  wooden 
peg ;  N.  ^<e/.  a  tether  peg  ;  Celt,  botl,  pin,  peg.  Comp.  Sw.  D.  battdbel,  the  equivalent  of 
our  Hale. 

Half-baked,  adj.     Deficient  in  intellect,  silly,  slow  or  stupid. 

Comp.  the  Dan.  idiom  ny-bagt,  new-baked,  as  applied  to  any  mushroom  quality  or 
dignity :  as,  ny-bagi  excellence;  en  ny-bagt  riddersmand,  a  new>bakcd  nobleman,  ice. 

Half-marrow,  sb.  One  who,  in  connection  with  work,  is  looked 
upon  as  but  half  a  '  man  ;'  an  apprentice  not  yet  out  of  his  time ;  one  of 
two  whose  joint  work  is  looked  upon  as  a  unit,  the  two  being  both  boys 
or  under  age.     See  Marrow. 

Comp.  Dan.  D.  bal/'tutttmaHd  or  balv-ne/smand,  a  man  who  borrows  another  man's  nets 
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and  gives  him  hatf  the  proceeds  of  ihc  fishing  in  ackiiowlcdgmeiU ;  O.  Sw.  h^JitntfnJkarr, 
Sw.  D.  balnabontU,  ouc  who  works  another  manV  farm  on  the  conditjon  of  bkiug  haH  the 
produce. 

Half-nougM  (pr.  haaf-nowght).  Half-nothing;  anything— price  or 
consideration— too  absurdly  small  or  inadequate  to  be  worth  men- 
tioning. 

Hail.  writM  this  half-nowt,  and  explains  it  by  '  half-price.'     It  is  simply  ba!/-nothimg. 

*  "  What  did  you  give  for  it  ?"     "  Oh  I  jest  about  haft-HOutghi-'* ' 

•  Ah  'd  ding  iha'  au'd  hetad  aff  fur  baaf-notLgbt,  Ah  wad  V  spoken  by  a  man  initaled  to 
the  very  verge  of  violence. 

Half-rooked,  adj.  Silly.  WL  GL  gives  as  the  meaning,  'ill-trained, 
only  half-nursed ;'  but  the  idea  is  that  of  deficiency  of  wil,  rather  than  of 

cultivation. 


Half-tliere   (used   adjectively   rather   than   adverbially), 
half-silly,  simple-wilted. 

•  Puit  silly  gomeriU  T     He 's  nobbut  hovf'thrre.* 


Deficient, 


Hallocked,  adj.     Teased,  worried,  bullied. 

Hald.  gives  balhh ;  from  hallr,  bowed,  iiicUned,  and  oki,  a  yoke ;  as  *  subjugatus,  sub 
Jugum  tniMtu  ;*  with  the  example,  ofi  be/nit  sn  er  ballnht  itrdr :  the  oppressed  one  often 
rtTcnges  himself;  whence,  probably,  our  word. 

HaUoctdng,  adj.     Idling  or  wandering  about  desultorily. 

*  Hnllneking.  gcnciaUy  coupled  witli  itoit :  "  A  gurt  luUacktng  stoit.**  To  go  baUaci- 
Uig  about,  iK-andcriog  up  and  down  giddily  without  a  direct  aim.'  L*eds  Gl.  Hall,  gives 
*  HaliacJting,  idling,  feasting  ;  making  oierry.  Haliackt,  an  idle  fellow.  North ;'  and  Jam. 
gives  '  Hallokit,  or  ballacb'd,  I.  crazy  or  half-witted  :  2.  giddy,  foolish,  harebrained  ;  often 
implying  the  idea  of  light  behaviour.*  Cf.  the  latter  word  with  oar  hallooked ;  and 
Halliwell's  ballackt  with  Janiiesou'i  baloc,  a  light,  thoughUcss  girl,  which  he  toiuiccts  with 
A.  S.  balga,  levi&.  inconstans.  as  a  possible  origin.  In  the  Kastrm  Counties  btdking  ttg- 
nifies  not  only  heavy,  lunil>cnng,  as  in  the  expression  '  a  great  hulking  chap,'  bat  also 
loitering  Uzily  or  heavily,  as  in  the  expression  *  hiilking  abotit  ;*  and  thus  it  may  be  co- 
ordinate with  hall ftokl Tig. 

HamoB,  sb.  (pr.  heeams).  The  appendages  of  iron  or  wood  fitting 
over  the  collar  of  a  draught-horse,  or  Barfom,  and  to  which  the  traces 
are  attached.    The  *  seles'  of  the  South. 

•  Atteles,  the  bavmes  of  a  draught  horse's  collar.*  Colgr.  *  Ejrteles,  tomes.'  Gl.  on  G.  dlr 
BiheUiVf.  Mr.  Wedgwood  sa^'S,  '  the  origin  of  the  word  batne  is  seen  in  the  Wall,  ^iw, 
a  spUnt,  or  thtii  piece  of  wood,  corre^x>nding  to  Germ,  lebiene,  a  splint,  band  to  keep  thing* 
doie.'  He  also  quotes  Fl.  btum,  a  horse-collar ;  and  Jam.  gives  the  form  km-bammt, 
b<ums  or  a  collar  for  a  cow.  from  Kilian.  While  *  btmaborougb,  a  coar$e  horse-collar,  made 
of  reed  or  straw.  Devon.'  given  by  Hall.,  remains  to  shew  relationihip  to  bAie,  scbifnt,  &c., 
one  is  disappointed  at  6nding  so  few  traces  of  the  form  Home  except  in  our  own  older 
tongue  and  its  dialects.  I  believe  we  5iid  a  conocctiun  of  the  word  in  Prov.  Sw.  bammtl, 
^linter-bar.  twingle-tree.  which   is   connected  by  Rieti   with  bnmmla,  to  head  down,  ttt 
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pollard,  or  poll;  O.N.  bamla,  a  small  i>dIc  or  stake;  Dan.  bamnul,  N.  hammel,  splinter- 
bar.  Probably  also,  hambe  {Dami.  Gi.),  described  by  Molb.  as  'an  unusual  and  to  himself 
Doiamiliar  weed,  which  seems  to  signiiy  either  eross-piecu  0/  wood^  or  curved  or  crooked 
(hooked)  pieces,  employed  on  ^uays  or  shipt'  boiwarks/  may  be  tiearly  related.     In  the 

*  We  are  10  bamyd, 
For-taxed  and  ramyd, 
We  are  made  hand-umyd 

Withe  these  genllery  men  ;*   Toufiul  Myii,  p.  98, 

the  word  hamyd  is  probably  a  rb.  derived  from  the  sb.  bamt  or  bam  (btm  in  a  postage 
qnotcd  by  Jam.),  and  implying  forced  to  submit  and  labour  for  others*  profit,  as  the  dranght- 
borsc  is.     See  Borfazn. 

Hammer,  v.  n.     To  stammer,  hesitate  in  speaking. 

The  two  words  hammer  and  slammtr  arc  frequently  joined  together  in  uce ;  and  the  Idea 
b  simply  that  of  repetition,  as  with  the  blows  requisite  for  driving  anything  home  with 
a  hammer.  It  should  not  be  quite  overlooked,  however,  that  S  G.  and  Sw.  happla  is  to 
ftaramer ;  and  that  bampa  and  bappa^  lo  happen,  to  cbaaoe,  are  coincident,  as  also  that  Ihre 
recogniies  the  connection  between  E.  bomptr,  to  entangle,  and  Sw.  happla ;  while  from 
bamptr  to  bammtr  it  a  very  easy  transition,  in  our  dialect  especially. 

Hamp,  sb.  An  article  of  clothing,  which  may  have  been  worn  next 
the  skin,  or,  at  times,  over  the  under-clothing. 

Dan.  D.  btmpty  a  farmer**  jacket,  or  smock,  toga  rustica ;  O.  Sw.  bambtr,  bampner^ 
hampM,  vestis,  indumentum  (Ihre) ;  thence,  klosters  bambtr  or  bamptur,  monastic  habit ; 
hUedb  i  eiosfers  bampn  allar  abitum,  clad  in  the  cloister  bamp  or  habit ;  jStxtiar  bampfit 
a  suit  of  feathers  :  O.  N.  &nmr;  N.  and  Dan  bam;  A.S.  bama,  boma,  bom  ;  S.¥t\%.  bam; 
M.  O.  bama,  ham,  &c.,  generally  an  envelope,  involucre,  covering;  more  specifically,  the 
xfeufulintt  or  afterbirth,  that  in  which  the  fcetus  had  becii  eiivelopcil.  Comp.  also  with 
our  word  Germ,  b^rud,  shin :  sUgbtmd^  victory-veit ;  giuttes-bemdt  luck-garment ;  goIdn4 
ktmd,  Beow.;  fridbemtdt;  all  mentioned  in  Qrimm.  D.  M.  pp.  105a,  1053.  I  believe  the 
'Word  which  occurs  in  Sir  Gaw.  and  Gr.  Knight,  p.  i  J7, 

•  Hrrnt  wel  haled,  hose  of  J»at  same  grcne,' 
ift  a  very  dose  connection  of  G.  bemd,  A.  S.  bama^  See.    I  have  met  with  the  word  Hamp 
in  two  versions  of  the  wcU-known  Brownie  rhyme,  current  here ;  the  one  givexi  first  asso- 
ciated with  Hart  Hall,  in  Glaisdale  : — 

*  Gin  Hob  mun  hae  nowght  but  a  hardin'  bamp, 
He  'II  come  nae  mair  nowther  to  bcny  not  sump.' 
The  second  ts  from  a  mdition  coiuected  with  a  locaUty  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  is 
defective  :— 

*  A  bamp  and  a  hood  1 
Then  Hobbie  again  *U  dec  nae  mair  good.' 

Hampered,  adj.  Beset  with  difficulties.  But.  besides  this  meaning 
which  is  common  in  all  parts  of  England,  ilie  word  bears  another 
which  is  peculiar,— beset  or  overrun;  wiih  vermin,  namely,  as  rats,  or 
beetles. 

Mr.  Wedgw.  looks  upon  this  word  as  connected  with  '  Put.  baperen,  to  stammer,  hesi- 
tate, falter,  stick  fast ;   baperwerk,  bungling  bad  work ;  haptring,  stammering,  boggling, 

I  i  3 
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hindrance^  obitade.  The  nasal  Pr.  gives  Sc.  iomp,  to  ftunmcr,  tbo  to  luh  is 
read  with  difficulty ;  and  E.  hamper  (in  a  factitire  sense),  to  csBse  to  stick,  to  imprJr, 
entangle/  In  B.  Eng.  AlUu  Potms,  B.  1. 1 384,  speaking  of  the  pfamdcrinc  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  enumerating  all  the  fair  and  costly  things  taken,  h  is  said  that  ill  dicae, 

*  Wyth  alle  )>e  rrnmentes  of  >at  hoos  he  bamppnd  togcder  :* 

may  not  this  word,  cpringing  from  a  totally  different  origin,  fnnush  the  origin  of  ovr  wordf 
Transfer  the  idea  of  things  packed  together  in  close  contact,  from  inanimate  objects  to 
living  ones,  and  we  have  just  the  thought  implied  in  oar  H«mper.  Rich,  snggctts  a  eoo- 
nection,  through  a  metaphor,  with  hamelt  or  haiitbUt  to  lame  the  hams ;  and  tfana  derins 
Its  general  signification. 

*  *'  They  're  a  sair  bampertd  family ;"  home  down  with  expenses,  or  by  the  itsahi  of 
improvidence  or  misfortune/     Wh.  Gl. 

*  We  're  sairly  bampend  wi  rattoni/    76. 

Ham-shaolEle,  v.  a.  To  restrain  or  impede  the  motion  of  an  animal 
by  fastening  its  head  to  one  of  its  legs. 

'  They  have  bom-ibaekltd  and  knee-haltered  me  till  there  is  scarce  a  thing  I  can  do  ;* 
sp<jkni  by  a  steward  suspected  of  malpractices,  and  consequently  acting  under  stringent 
reslrainti,  in  reply  to  some  application  from  one  of  the  tenants.  See  Faar  Maid  t/Ptrlb, 
ii.  331. 

Hand,  bear  at.  To  lay  to  one's  charge,  or  hold  one  guilty  of  a 
thing ;  thence  to  owe  a  grudge  to,  to  bear  one  in  mind  as  having  done 
an  injury,  possibly  with  the  wish  or  intent  to  return  it 

To  b*r*  OH  band  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  sense  of  to  charge  with,  to  accuse,  albeit  oo 
mifttakcn  grounds  or  with  intentional  falsehood. 

*  I  bare  bim  on  bond  he  had  enchanted  me ; 

My  dame  Uugtitc  nie  that  subtiltee/     Prol,  Wife  ofSa&*»  TaU. 

*  And  wenches  wold  I  b^en  them  on  bond* 

Whan  that  for  seek  thay  might  unnethes  stonde/    lb. 

*  This  false  knight,  that  hath  this  tresoun  wrought, 
Beretb  bit  on  band  that  sche  hath  don  this  thing.' 

Man  o/Laum  TaU, 
111  Townel.  MyU.  the  word_fidily  is  joined : — 

'  Nather  in  dcde  ne  in  saw  can  I  fynd  withe  no  wrang 
Whcrfor  ye  shuld  hym  draw,  or  btre  falsly  on  band 
Withe  ille.'  (p.  305.) 

a.  Eh  tf  Iwr  herr  M  HI  banda  at  )>u  ^hzM  afnokhmim  manna  \w/a  lids ;  but  if  it 
hliould  occur  to  you  to  think  you  have  need  of  a  few  men's  help.     Flat.  t.  115. 

Hand-olout,  sb.    A  towel.     See  Clout. 

C«mp.  Dan.D.  baandklader,  bankiar,  bandkVr;  Sw  D,  hanlder,  banite,  hand-cknhes, 
I.  c  glovci  Cwithnut  fingers/  Knk);  bandiliuie,  a  white  pocket  handkerchief;  while 
<).  N.  bandiladt,  N.  bandkla,  Sw.  I>.  bandhUlbt  or  bandklmSbi,  mean,  like  ooi  word 
suuj'ly  a  towei.     LiiK.  band-clotb,  however,  it  a  handkerchief.  Hall 


Handhold,  sb.  x.  That  which  may  be  gripped  or  taken  firm  hold 
of  by  the  hand,  a  handle  or  the  hke ;  as  a  projecting  part,  of  adequate 
size,  of  anything.     2.  The  grasp  taken,  or  act  of  gripping. 

O.N.  handctrbaild :  D.  bandbaid ;  Sw.  D.  handhail.  bannball. 

1 .  •  "  Can't  ye  Jtor  il  ?  *'     "  Ncca,  Ah  can't  gil  nac  handhold  if  it"  * 

2.  '  Ah  couldn't  ho'd  nuh  bandho'd,  ttnhve  as  1  mood.' 


I 


Handle,  v.  a.     To  deal  with,  or  treat 

*  And  sciu  him  away  shimefully  handltd*  Marie  xii.  4.  *  Uandln,'  says  Ihrc,  '  manu 
tractare,  AJem.  banioion,  A.  S.  bandJiaH,  Angl.  bandU:  idtjuc  vcl  phyuce,  quo  icnsu  biindla 
Esepe  occurril  in  Scriptis  Isl.,  vel  moraliter,  uti  duni  dicimus  bandla  wdl  irud  m,  bene  cum 
quopiam  agcre,  cujus  coiitrariuni  est  miabaitdia'  So  Daii.  bandit; — a&  at  baadU  sint 
klader  itde:  to  misuse  one's  clothes.  Sw.  bandla  is  used  with  prep,  med  or  pA,  The 
Clevel.  usage  ii  that  of  the  Bible,  or  as  in  the  Dan.  example,  carried  out  with  greater 
licaiK. 

*  He 's  been  desper't'ly  wir  bannled  wi'  t'  fever." 

*  A  chap's  lahk  t*  be  parlously  ba/mUd  gif  be  gits  intiv  t'  haands  o'  thac  low-wen 
(lawyers).' 


Hand-running  (used  adverbially).    In  succession,  one  after  another. 

*  I  did  it  seven  times  band-rutuung' 

*  He  stopped  away  three  weeks  band-Tunning  and  niwcr  went  til  hU  wotk  at  all.* 
Comp.  bandpat,  fluent ;  bandsmootb,  quite  flat ;    band'wbiig,  a  moment,  a  short  while. 

HaU. 

*  I  may  not  syt  at  my  note 

A  band  tang  while.*     Tounul.  Mysi.  p.  109. 

Handsel,  hansel,  sb.  i .  The  first  money  received  by  a  seller,  any 
day,  or  at  commencement  of  business.  2.  The  first  use  of  anything, 
from  a  shop  to  a  new  implement,  of  whatever  kind. 

O.  N.  bandsai,  an  engagement,  promise,  or  undertaking  sanctioned  by  contact  of  hands ; 
S.  O.  bandsai,  meiclmonii  diveoditi  primitiiE  :  first  t&kings  for  goods  sold  retail ;  Sw.  D.  band- 
*o/,  earnest  money ;  Dan.  bandstl,  the  first  money  taken  by  a  seller  in  the  morning ;  hence, 
at  give  ten  bandul :  to  turn  over  tlie  first  money  to  one  (Molb.) ;  A.  S.  bandselem,  a  putting 
into  another's  posscssioa.  *  The  formation  of  the  word/  says  Wedgw.  {band,  and  A.  S.  syl- 
Ian,  leilan ;  O.  N.  stlia,  to  give,  bestow,  deliver), '  has  been  commonly  miiundctstood  as  if  it 
signified  deUvety  of  possession,  giving  a  thing  into  the  hand  of  another.  The  real  import 
is  a  striking  of  hands  in  token  of  conclusion.'  Sec  Wedgw.  in  v.,  and  cf.  the  following 
extract : — CM  tiga  ^ir  at  hruu  bandsai  ok  binda  b«f  tta  fast  sina  maldaga :  and  at  this 
(meeting)  ihcy  give  handsel,  and  so  bind  fait  their  contract.  Flat,  i,  109. 

Cf.         *  Of  up-holders  an  hep*  crly  by  t>c  morwc 

Jiuc  J>e  glototi  with  good  wille-  good  ale  to  bonstl.' 

P.  PlQugbm.  {E.  E.  T.  S.)  p.  61. 

Handsel,  v.  a.  i.  To  make  use  of  anything  for  the  first  lime,  firom 
a  new  house  to  a  pocket-knife,  &c. 

O.  N.  banditlia ,  A.  S.  band-^yllan,  to  deliver  up. 
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Handstaff,  sb.  The  handle  or  shaft  of  the  &ul.  The  other  parts 
are  named  the  Swipple,  that  with  which  the  com  is  stmck ;  and  the 
Cap,  the  revolving  leather  fitting  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Hand-6ta£^  to 
which  the  Swipple  is  attached. 

Comp.  Sw.  D.  batutval,  binnval,  barmol,  bandoit  batmsl.  Sec. ;  Dan.  D.  bimdpol,  bamid, 
bamui,    Sw.  pl*;tl$kaft  giret  our  own  tennination. 

Hand-torn,  sb.    A  single  act  of  doing,  of  one's  business,  occupation, 

work ;  almost  equivalent  to  the  phrase  '  stroke  of  worL' 

*  Ah  '1  nivreT  deean  a  hand'lo'n  ten  Marti'mas ;'  spoken  by  a  person  incapadttted  by 
illness. 

Handy,  adj.  x.  Dexterous,  ingenious,  clever  with  one's  bands. 
Thence,  a.  Suitable,  well  adapted,  convenient 

S.  G.  bandig,  agilis;  O.N.  bttUugr;  Sw.  hamlig;  Sw.  D.  hamdig,  bandtUg^  bamtuiig, 
bannug,  suitable,  ^ay  to  use  with  the  hand :  derer  or  dexterous ;  Swus  btmmig,  bamdi ; 
Dan.  bteruSgt  hA^endig;  Sw.  D.  b'dndugtr^  dexterous,  e;q>ert,  in  a  handicraft,  namdiy. 

I.  *  A  desper't  baiuiy  chap  wiv  a  speead  :*  or  a  gun ;  or  a  horse,  ftc 

3.  '  T'  spot  *s  nat  that  bad :  it  *s  bandy  enough." 

*  T'  new  cho'ch  ligs  fair  an'  bandy  for  t'  town.* 

Hangedly,  adv.    Reluctantly,  despondingly,  or  in  a  downcast  way. 

*  He  left  home  this  time  very  bangtdly*     Wb.  Ql. 

Hanging-mind,  sb.  (pr.  hinging  mind).  An  inclination  or  dedre  for 
this  or  that  line  of  action  or  particular  doing. 

The  Sw.  idiom  baf^a  tfitr  nagon  approaches  the  sense  of  our  phrase  u  well  as  the  cor- 
responding Dan.  one.  Molb.,  however,  quotes  the  word  bang^  inclination  for,  or  aiming  at, 
a  thing,  as  a  word  only  lately  introduced  ftom  the  Germ.,  and  not,  so  fiir,  mudi  oaea:^ 
Vi  arve  upaatvivldig  an  evru,  maasku  tndog  tt  bangt  til  at  syndt :  beyond  doubt  we 
inherit  a  capability,  possibly  even  a  propensity,  for  sinning.  Rietz  gives  bangfbdt^,  eager, 
desirous,  and  collates  O.  N.  bdng^  desire,  as  well  as  Germ.  bang. 

*  Ky,  he 's  had  a  binging^mind  tir  it,  ivrer  syne  his  brither  gaed  futrin*.' 

Hank,  sb.  i.  A  rope  loop,  or  latchet,  for  securing  a  gate,  move- 
able stack-bar,  &c.     2.  A  skein  or  knot  of  thread,  yam,  string,  &c. 

O.  N.  bauni,  banki^  funiculus ;  S.  G.  bank,  annulus  vimineus,  quo  constringuntnr  fiittea, 
sepem  continentes ;  Sw.  D.  bank,  that  with  which  anything  is  hung,  ligula,  babena  orbicn- 
lata ;  Sw.  bank,  string,  band  for  tying.  We  have  in  these  words  the  exact  meanings  girea 
to  our  word  above. 

Hank,  v.  a.  i.  To  fasten  or  'hang'  a  horse:  as,  by  passing  his 
bridle,  or  halter,  over  a  gate,  a  hook,  or  what  not  2.  To  hold  a  horse 
in  tight,  to  check  him  by  drawing  bridle. 

From  Hank,  sb.    Comp.  O.  N.  banka,  to  bind  or  fasten  with  a  rope. 
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I.  '  And  when  they  had  hankt  their  horses,  they  stood  all  on  a  bare  spott  of  ground.' 
Fork  Castle  Dtp.  p.  193. 
•  And  hankt  him  (the  colt)  to  a  stobb.'    Ih.  p.  197. 

a,         *  Ha-a-aw,  Landlord  I     Hanck  yonr  naig  a  whOe ; 
For  I  hae  ridden  full  lang  twa  mile 
Out  of  my  gate,  to  overtake  ye/     JocihSer.  Dik.  p.  g. 
Comp.  the  use  of  the  vb.  in  the  following  extract: — '  Dedcly  syimcs  gastcly  slaa  like 
nuoes  and  womanes  saule  )>at  cs  bavnktd*  in  allc  or  in  any  of  ihaymc*   Rel.  Piects,  p.  1 1. 

Hanlc,  To  be  in  a.     To  be  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  or  trouble. 

Hank,  To  have  one  in.  To  have,  or  have  placed,  a  person  in  stich 
circumstances  lliat  he  is  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  trouble,  or  anxiety ;  or 
that  he  is  unable  to  extricate  himself. 

Comp.  O.  N.  *  Hann  a  baunk  uppi  bakid  d  Kr  ■'  he  has  a  hank  upon  the  baiJc  of  you  ; 
obligatione  te  habct :  du  er  ham  forbuuden  :*  Hald. 

Hank,  To  have  things  in  a.  To  have  one's  circumstances  of  action, 
or  connection  with  another,  much  involved  or  perplexed. 

Hankie,  v.  a,  i.  To  entangle,  or  cause  10  twist  up  together,  as  silk, 
thread,  &c.  Hence,  2.  To  entangle  in  some  pursuit  or  proceeding ;  to 
inveigle  or  entice. 

A  frequentative  from  vb.  hank. 

a.  *  They  banJtUd  him  on  intiv  l"  matter.* 


Hantle,  sb.     A  considerable  quantity  or  number;  a  great  deal. 

*  Spelt   also  banJiii,  which  Jam.   rightly   conjectures  to  be  correct.      HamcU,  a 


great 


many.  Hall.  Not  from  bandful  or  battdtai,  but  from  the  notion  of  holding  together.  Germ. 
bmkel  weinbtrrm,  a  branch  of  vine  with  a  number  of  bunches  011  it.  N.  baank,  clujler  of 
thitigi  hanging  together.'  Wedgw.  Aid  Sw.  D.  bda^la,  banJta,  to  be  sweet  on  one,  atid  so 
itick  dose  to  her ;  bAnglOt  to  be  pertinacious  in  attendance  on  any  one ;  hankwr,  a  suiiot, 
hanger-on  in  courting. 

Hap,  V.  a.  To  cover,  by  placing  or  heaping  clothes,  &c.,  upon  the 
person,  straw  and  earth  over  potatoes,  earth  over  the  dead,  and  the 
like. 

A  word  of  tolerably  frequent  occurrence  iu  the  Early  Northern  writers.  We  meet  with 
it  twice  or  oftcner  iu  Sir  Gaw.  and  Gr.  Kn.,  and  as  often  in  E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems. 

Mr.  Morris*  Gl.  note  is  '  Happyn  or  tvhappyn'  yn  doi>ys.'  '  Lappyn'  or  whappyn'  yn 
clobys  {bappyn  togcdyr,  S. ;  ttrrap  together  in  clothes,  P.)  Titvolvo'  Pr.  Pm,  Wedgw. 
supposes  it  *  a  corruption  of  wbap  from  tulappe* 

• "  Are  you  well  bnpptdV  defeiuled  from  the  cold  by  clothing.'     Wb.  Ol. 

*  All  *i  white  and  happed  up.*    Ih. 

*  All 's  dune,  now :  thou  muu  bap  him  oop.'  To  a  sexton  after  the  grave-service  was 
completed. 

*  Lord  what  these  wedercs  are  cold  and  t  am  ylle  bappyd' 

Touiuei.  MyU.  p.  98. 
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Hap,  sb.     Chance,  fortune,  luck. 

O.N.  baf>p,  succ»t,  luck;  N.  hfppa^  luck,  of  whatever  character;  O.  S.  io/^,  chance, 
luck  ;  Sw.  D.  bapp,  fortunate  occurrence,  good  luck. 

*  ^s  tum»  sho  obout  oA  hir  whele. 
pe  whilk  ^c^  cirrkcs  noght  cllcs  callct 

Bot  baf'P*  or  chauace  \>»t  todanli  falles.*     Pr.  of  Const.  1.  tiSa. 
In  E.  Eng.  AUit.  Potrnt,  wherever  the  word  occurs,  it  Kcmf  to  dcoote  good  luck,  or 
protpcrity,  or  bappinets. 

In  Clcvel.  the  word  is  usually  qualified,  as  in  III  h&p  (comp.  O.  N.  and  Sw.  D.  6happ), 
■trange  lup ;  but  we  at»o  mv  by  what  hap,  or  the  like.  Cf.  '  good  bapp,*  Percy's  Fol, 
MS.  i.  361  :  and  *  ohcr  bappu  mony  mo.'    Jh.  410. 

Hap,  V.  n.     To  befal,  chance,  happen. 

'  Hap  what  may  ;*  or,  *  bap  what  bap  may.* 

*  It  happid  on  a  day.'     Knigbfs  Talt^  p.  10. 
Comp.  N.  bfpp*t  to  chance,  lo  bcfal. 

Happen,  v.  n.,  and  often  used  actively,  in  the  sense  of,  To  meet  with, 
to  incur.  A  very  frequent  usage  of  the  word  is  in  the  sense,  Possibly, 
perhaps ;  being  either  impersonal,  or  elliptical  for  *  suppose  it  happen,' 
or  a  similar  form. 

S.  G.  bappa  »g.  bampa  sig ;  Sw.  D.  babba  sig,  bappaf,  bappa  a,  bdpa  s*J^  bobba  uj,  to 
fall  out  unexpectedly,  to  chance  or  bcfal ;  bappa.  to  happen,  to  fall  out ;  babba,  id. 

'  ••  Do  you  thiuk  it  will  rain?"     "  Happen  it  may."  * 

'  Ah  'II  think  on,  bappen  Ah  gans.' 

In  the  active  sense  : — 

'  Pair  gcll  I  she 's  bapp'n'd  a  misfort'n ;'  had,  or  going  to  have,  an  Ulegitimale  chQd. 

'  Ah  seen  a  hare  Hggin,  an'  Ah  bapp'n'd  (t')  miifort'n  Ic  knap  't  o'  t*  hecad.' 

Cf.  *  An  vncoth  land  he  bapptiud  in.*     Percy's  Fol.  AW.  i.  367. 

Happing,  sb.  i.  A  covering  of  any  kind,  whether  in  the  form  of 
clothing  for  the  body,  or  what  is  laid  over  matters  which  require  pro- 
tection,    a.  A  coarse  kind  of  coverlet.     See  Bed-happing. 

Haps,  sb.  Overclothes ;  rugs,  shawls,  great  coats,  &c. ;  anything 
which  may  be  used  as  a  defence  against  the  cold,  by  happing,  or 
enveloping  the  person  in  it. 

*  "  Have  you  plenty  o'  bapi  7"  **  Aye,  Ah  *%  tweea  shawls  an'  m»h  thick  cloak,  fbrby 
t*  roog." ' 

Haraas,  v.  a.  (pr.  harrish).  To  weary;  distress  through  the  inter- 
vention of  annoving  or  vexatious  calls  or  circimislances. 

*  Ah 's  barrisbfd  ncarlings  te  decad  by  *s  ragally  gannin's  on.' 

Harass,  sb.     Distress,  worr>',  trouble. 
'  It's  been  a  salr  barriib  tiv*  'im.' 

Harbour,  sb.    Shelter,  lodging,  a  home. 

O.N.  htrbtrgi,  a  place  of  reception  and  rest,  an  inn,  abo  a  chamber;  O,  S.  bttrbargbi. 
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htt  hargi,  i  goest-chtmber,  a  store-room :  Sw.  harberg*,  id.,  with  ibe  fuller  meaning  attached 
!o  the  cxpreuiou  '  mine  inn  ;*  A.  S.  btrtberga,  a  station  where  an  anny  rested  on  its  march, 
a  harbour;  O.  Germ,  brrihtrga^  bfriprrga^  a  halting-place,  an  inn;  M.  Germ,  berbergg, 
Sw.  D.  harherge,  barltiirf,  bitbhar,  a  store-chamber,  a  guest-chamber ;  Dan.  D.  berb*rg,  in 
Jutland  the  men's  chamber  or  sleeping-apartment;  generally  a  room  off  the  stable:  aUo  a 
lesser  room  or  chamber,  within  or  beyond  the  chief  apartment ;  O.  Dan.  berbtrg,  a  chamber, 
apartment ;  Dan.  btrherg^  an  inn,  or  place  for  repose  and  entertainment ;  lodgings,  or  a 
temporary  home  in  any  hojsc.  A  good  old  word,  and  in  O.  English  one  of  frequent  occur- 
fence:  in  Chauecr  repeatedly. 

*  For  I  hnngerd  and  yhe  me  fedde. 
1  thrcstcd  and  at  drynlce  yhc  mc  bedde; 
O^herbtr  grate  nede  I  had, 
Yhe  herbercd  me  with  hert  glad/     Pr.  ft/ Conic.  1.  615I. 

'  I  be-seche  \>t,  lorde, 
&  Mary,  t>at  is  myldest  modcr  so  dere. 
Of  lum  btrber,  t)ei  hejiy  I  myjt  here  masse.* 

Sir  Gaw.  and  Gr.  Kn.  I.  753. 

*  Gode  tyr,  quoth  Gawayn.  wolde;  hou  go  my  cmdc 
To  t»e  hej  lordc  of  \>\i  hous,  brrbtr  to  crave.'     lb.  81 1 . 

* "  Cicaied  out  of  heck  and  bnrbour;*'  reduced  to  the  want  of  both  food  and  ihdter.' 
Wh.Gt. 

*  A  grct  family*  like  to  eat  him  (the  father)  oat  of  heck  and  bctrbottr.* 

Hard,  adj.     Sour;  of  beer  or  ale. 
Sw.  D.  bdrJ,  bdl.  bal ;  as,  drUUtat  a  bdrdt :  the  drink  (ale)  is  sour. 
Hard,  adj.    Difficult,  not  easily  influenced.     See  examples. 

'  Hard  te  to'n  ;'  not  easily  induced  to  deviate  from  a  courie  or  plan. 

*  Hard  te  finnd  ;*  difficult  to  be  met  with. 

Harden,  v.  a.     To  encoiu-age,  infuse  spirit. 

*  He  bardfned  him  on  tiv  it ;'  of  a  person  reluctant  or  afraid  to  act,  but  encouraged  by 
AQOther  to  the  venture. 

*  Poor  lahtle  chap  I  he  ominost  brak*  out  when  tahm  cam*  te  gan  i'  aimest ;  but  he  bar* 
dmtd  hisscl'  oop  an  nivrer  grat  nae  mair  an  nowght ;'  of  a  cluld  going  away  to  school, 
and  resolute  not  to  cry. 

Harden-faced,  adj.  Lowering,  stormy-looking,  threatening  in  appear- 
ance ;  of  the  weather,  or  the  sky. 

Comp.  O.  N.  bardindi,  dear  times,  hard  weather,  anything  tltat  renders  life  or  man's  Ipt 
heavy  or  trying ;  S.  G.  and  O.  N.  bardna,  to  grow  hard,  severe  or  sour. 

*  Tlie  sky  looki  a  barden-factd  look.'      Wb.  GL 

Harding,  sb.     A  coarse  linen  fabric  used  for  making  wrappers,  Ac. 

Hards,  coarse  Rax,  the  refuse  of  Hax  or  hcnip>  Grtnes  de  lin,  the  bards  or  tow  of  flax. 
Cotgi. :  Hall.  Also  bardtn,  hemp.  Vorks.  Dial.  1697  :  Hall.  A.  S.  bfordart,  beordas,  hards, 
the  refuse  of  tow.  The  derivation  obvious :  O.  N.  bitr,  biirr;  N.  borr;  Dan.  bar;  Sw.  D. 
bvr;  O.  Germ,  baru,  baro  ;  M.  Germ..  Austr..  Bav.,  bar:  Kam,  bir,  flax.  Comp.  D.  Z-or- 
tavt,  the  6brc  of  flax.  Sec  Hamp,  for  a  curious  old  rhymr  containing  the  word.  Hard 
battn  ill  E.  Eng.  AlUt.  Poims,  B.  1 209,  and  K.  Alttt.  p.  loa,  it  referred  to  this  same  word 
by  Mr.  Morris. 
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Hardlings,  adv.     Hardly,  scarcely. 

Wc  have  Mvcnl  adverbs  with  the  termination  -Un^,  as  neftrlinffs,  mostUcgf ;  and  we 
can  scarcely  help  comparing  them  with  the  Scandinavian  forms  in  Jangs,  as  baglttngs^ 
arsltXHgs  (S.  Jutl.),  hackwardti.  And  I  think  it  may  be  observed,  that  white  in  these 
latter  forms  motiou  in  the  direction  of  length  Kems  to  be  implied,  a  similar  idea  is  always 
involved  in  Clerd.  words  with  the  tenniiiation  •Unci;  an  idea  of  motion,  progrcs»too  or 
accession. 

Hard  of  hearing,  adj.     More  or  less  afflicted  with  deafness. 

Hard-BOt,  adj.  Almost  overtasked,  tried  to  the  verge  of  power  or 
endurance,  scarcely  able  or  capable. 

'  Ilard-it/  wiv  a  family.*      Wb.  Ol. 

'  The  wall  seems  bard-s4t  to  stand.*     Ih. 

*  "  He  's  owci  hanl-ut  wi'  work  ;**  overtasked.'     Ih. 

Cf.  Pr.  Pm.  *  Hardeittl  (or  obstynat)  yn  wyckydnesse,  ^at  never  wjUe  chawnge.* 

Harled,  adj.    Mottled. 

Hall,  gives  harlt^  hair  or  wool.  North,;  as  also  hari,  to  entangle.  Hurlyd,  in  tlie  1in6— 
*  Hii  hcde  is  like  a  stowkc,  burlyd  as  hogges,'  Tovm^.  MyU.  p.  3t3; 
the  Edttoi'i  gtoBSarial  note  on  which  is,  *  ffurr,  staring,  rude,  unkcmd,  brisllie,  horrid,  like 
a  wild  boarcs  head.  Cotgr.,*  is  doobtlcit  neatly  allied  to  barU,  hair  or  wool ;  xtid  po&sibly 
berlt,  in  the  passage  subjoined,  may  indicate  the  manner  of  connection  in  the  ideas  of  the 
two  word* : — 

*  )rc  mane  of  hat  mayn  hors  much  to  hit  (his  rider's  *  much  bcrd.'  and  copious 
hair)  lykc, 
Wcl  crcspcd  Sc  cemmcd  wyth  knottcs  fill  mony, 
Folden  in  wyth  fildore  aboute  \>e  fayre  grene. 

Ay  a  beH*  of  J»e  here  an  oJ»er  of  golde :'  Sir  Gaw.  and  Gr.  Kn.  187  ; 
unless,  indeed,  berU  be  taken  to  be  allied  to  bvrl,  vfhirl,  and  to  mean  simply  a  twist.  But 
taking  it  in  connection  with  the  ideas  of  btishinest  and  cresping,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  example  under  HarU  in  O.  Gl. — *  Sho  's  a  fearful  hask  btuHid  an  ;*  that  u.  the  cow  has 
harsh,  staring,  tuRcd  hair, — the  view  above  indicated  is  at  least  a  probable  one.  From  the 
idea  of  staring,  or  luAcd  hair,  there  might  be  a  traruition  to  that  of  mottled,  as  such  hair 
on  a  creatrre'i  hide  alway>  has,  at  least  apparently,  a  different  hue  from  that  on  the  sleeker 
parts  of  the  body. 

Ham,  sb.  Coarse  linen,  of  rough  texture  and  not  closely  woven. 
Probably  an  oral  abbreviation  of  Harden  or  Harding. 

Harr,  sb.  A  strong  fog,  or  wet  mist,  almost  verging  on  a  drizzle. 
At  times  occuring  in  frosty  weather.  See  Frost-hag,  Frost-harr. 
Written  •  Hare,*  '  Har!,'  by  Brockeit. 

Comp.  Ifti.  or,  pulvis  minutissimui,  atonma  In  radiis  solaribus.  The  Hmt  is  simply  the 
assemblage  of  a  vast  host  of  minute  particles,  and  the  word  may  easily  have  been  taken  to 
denote  the  mist  by  transition  from  one  idea  to  the  other. 

Harrow,  To  trail  a  light  To  have  but  few  of  the  burdens  and 
crosses  of  life  upon  one ;  to  be  tolerably  free  from  cares  and  anxieties. 

•  "  He  tratlt  a  tight  barrow :  his  hat  covers  his  family ;"  of  an  unmarried  man  without 
the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  a  family.'     Wh.  GL 
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Harv,  hauve.  The  word  of  command  to  a  horse,  or  horses,  lo  turn 
to  ihc  left,  or  towards  the  driver,  who  always  has  the  team  or  Draught 
on  his  right  hand  as  he  walks  by  its  side.  Replaces  the  older  word 
Halt,  Haight,  Heit,  or  Hyto. 

Haak,  adj.  Coarse  or  rough  or  harsh  to  the  senses  of  lastc  or 
touch :  the  coarseness  or  harshness  of  too  great  dryness,  as  well  as 
austerity  or  roughness  of  taste,  being  included. 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Hani*,  ax  baike.  Siipticus,  poritim.'  Jain,  gives  hanif  bars,  badty;  «nd 
other  fonns  arc  bash  and  barrLsb,  S.  G.  barsk,  austems,  tctricas ;  Sw.  biink,  ntik,  rancid ; 
Dati.  barsk;  Genu   barscb,  hard,  rough,  austere. 

*  lioiA  bread  :' — tbc  comparison  lometimes  being  '  As  bask  as  chopped  hay.'     Wb.  Gl. 

Haugoed,  adj.  Tainted,  beginning  to  be  offensive,  as  meat  or  game 
which  has  been  too  long  kept.     Wk.  Gl 

Fr.  baut-gout. 

Haunt,  sb.     A  custom,  habit,  or  practice.     See  Haunted* 

*  Of  clothe-makyiig  the  hadde  such  a  bautu 

She  passed  hem  of  Vpres  and  of  Gaunt.'     Prol.  to  CmU.  Tola. 

Haunted,  To  be,  v.  p.    To  grow  used  to,  or  become  accustomed. 

Th«  V.  a.  is  of  frequent  occurrence  ia  O.  £. 

*  Fr.  boMtgr,  to  frequent,  hauut,  literally  to  follow  a  certain  course.'  GI.  to  E.  Eag,  AUU. 
Potms. 

*  ):>ay  ar  happen  also  >at  bauntt  mckeiiesse.'     lb.  C.  I.  l6. 

*  For  fwilk  dcgiscs  and  suilk  maners 
Ab  yhone  mai  now  bauntei  and  lers, 
And  ilk  day  is  conionly  sen, 

Byfor  Us  tymc  ne  his  uoght  ben.'     Pr.  of  Come.  1. 1534. 
■  To  use  and  to  bamttt  chiualric.'     Mtrl.  p.  326. 

*  ft  Hrdc  es  yddlchipp  Jmt  ooer  mckyllc  «  baunted*.'     Mali  Meid.  p.  33. 

'  "  He  got  baifftteJ  to  it  by  degrees  ;"  gradually  habituated  to  it/     iVh.  GI. 

HauBO,  sb.     The  throat,  or  neck. 
O.  N.  btU$:  O.  Sw.,  Dan.,  A.  S.,  Gemi..  M.  Q..  Dut.  bats,  the  neck. 

Hauve,  v.  n.     To  stare  or  gape  with  stupid  wonderment. 

Most  likely  a  mere  aspirated  offshoot  of  Bwf.  See  Auviah,  half-witted;  and  comp. 
00/;  a  simpleton,  a  blockhead, — *  forracriy  more  correctly  written  01/,  oufb.  When  an 
infant  was  foiuid  to  be  an  idiot,  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  imp  left  by  the  fairies  tii  the  room 
of  the  proper  child  carried  away  to  their  own  country. 

*'  These  when  a  child  haps  to  be  got. 
Which  after  proves  an  idiot. 
When  folks  perceive  it  ihrivcth  not. 

The  fault  therein  to  smother, 
Some  silly,  doating,  brainless  calf — 
Say  that  the  fairies  left  this  nulf 

And  took  away  the  other."  *     Wedgw. 
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*Mcm  dtnkt  sicb  danaUtr  {bHpentritteb,  tolpentrotaeh,  olpHritiMeb,  ttlbmbrutieh,  tTt.) 
thun  linkacben  tinfaUigeH  nunsehen,  dm  du  dbe  ttwu  arngtAoM  bab*m,  wot  mmti  maiA 
blou  ELBitcu  btisst :  dveu*  wicbtt  :*  by  the  words  specified  is  meant  an  awkward,  addle- 
headed  simpleton,  supposed  to  hare  been  bewitched  by  the  elves,  otherwise  expraied  bj 
dvisb,  auTiah. 

*  "  What  are  you  baanting  at 7^  staring  stujndly  and  amazedly  at?*     Wb,  Qi. 

Haavey-gauvey,  sb.  A  rude  or  stupid  lout,  an  awkward  clown« 
slow-witted  and  slow-handed. 

Hauvish,  hauving,  adj.    Simple-witted,  half-stupid. 

Haver,  sb.  (pr.  hawer).    Oats. 

O.N.  bqfr  (pi.  bqfrar),  bafri;  N.  bavre,  bagrt,  barrt;  O.Sw.  bagri  {bafra  in  ftoc. 
sing.);  Sw. D.  bagrd,  bagr'6;  Sw.  bafre;  Dan.  bavre;  O. Genu,  babaro,  bdbtr,  AoAro; 
Genn.  bafir^  baber;  O.  Sax.  bavoro;  Dut.  baver;  Wall,  bafar. 

Haver-meal,  sb.    Oatmeal. 

Hav-buok,  sb.    An  ignorant  country  clovm,  an  uninformed  loot. 

Hay-bauks,  sb.  Loose  sticks  or  poles,  of  oak  commonly,  laid  side 
by  side,  with  spaces  between,  above  the  stalls  or  standings  in  the  cow- 
or  ox-house  (Owb-*ub),  on  which  is  laid  the  hay  for  the  present  use  of 

the  beasts  below. 

Hays,  sb.  Enclosure  fences,  often  doing  duty  as  boundarieSt  in 
which  sense  the  word  exists  in  several  local  names. 

O.  N.  bagi;  O.  Sw.  bagb;  N.  hagje,  baga:  Sw.  D.  bag,  bage,  baga^  bave;  Dan.  boM; 
M.  Germ,  b^u,  btge;  A.  S.  bag;  Germ,  bag;  M.  Fris.  bag,  bag*.  But  our  word  is  pro- 
bably more  directly  due  to  the  Norman  form,  bata,  or  baia.  *  When  the  Danish  and 
Saxo-Norman  monarchs  organised  hunts  on  a  large  scale,  the  system  of  netting  was  foDiid 
inefficient,  and  a  combination  of  materials,  tn  which  nets  were  subservient  to  hazels  and 
underwood,  was  formed,  whereby  a  larger  niuiber  of  beasts  of  a  dangerons  character  could 
be  entrapped.  These  hedges,  which  the  Saxons  were  probably  taught  by  the  Normans  to 
construct,  received  the  Norman  appeUation  of  Haia*  A. Sax.  Hottu,  p.  365.  See  Do Cange 
in  V.  Haia,  Spelman's  Gloss. 

Hazel,  V.  a.  (pr.  hezzle).    To  beat,  chastise,  especially  with  a  sticL 

Ihre  gives  the  word  ioss/a,  which  signifies  to  mark  out,  or  enclose  a  space  for  a  duel,  with 
hazel  rods,  and  quotes, — *  En  er  mmn  hnmu  in  i>ann  s/oiS,  «r  voUrin  var  basltdSr^  ^d  vom 
Jwr  set/or  up  besti  stengr  allt  til  titmerkja  \>ar  er  $4  stti6r  var,  er  orrostan  siyldi  vera  ;*  when 
the  men  came  to  that  place  where  the  lists  were  baulled,  there  were  set  up  there  hazel  rods 
in  order  to  mark  out  where  the  combat  was  to  be.  This  is  another  deriv.  use  of  the  vb. 
hasiel ;  and  possibly  even,  obvious  as  the  derivation  of  our  word  seems,  there  may  be  in  it 
a  reference  to  the  good  hard  blows  which  would  be  interchanged  in  the  VoU  basltit^. 

Hasseling,  sb.  (pr.  hezzling).     A  beating,  a  caning. 

Hazled,  adj.  (pr.  hazzeld).  Speckled  red  and  white,  or  rather  vrith 
the  hairs  of  these  colours  intermixed,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  say  in  some 
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cases  which  predominates.  According  to  the  preponderance  of  red  or 
white  the  beast  is  dark-hazled  or  Ught-hs^ed.  Othenvise,  roan 
or  roaned. 

Hasy,  sb.  i.  A  contention,  quarrel  or  scolding-match.  2.  The 
abusive  language  made  use  of  on  such  occasions. 

Hall,  gives  bastf  to  breathe  short,  Line;  with  which  comp.  Sw.  btssja,  to  breathe  labo- 
riously, to  pant.     From  scolding  to  panting  is  not  a  diilicult  or  unwonted  step. 

Head,  sb.  1.  The  upper  part  of  a  Dale  where  it  just  begins  to  form 
among  the  hills.  2.  The  higher  portion  of  the  reclaimed  part  of  a  pro- 
jecting spur  of  the  moorland  heights  where  it  begins  to  verge  on  the 
unreclaimed  part,  or  moor. 

O.N.  hojud:  O.  Sw.  bovo)*^  huvu\>,  bovod^  bo/d.  Ihre  gives  hufwud,  1.  Qiiod  in  qua- 
cunque  re  priinarlum  est :  a.  Promontoriuni.  Sw.  bufvud;  Dan.  bovtd,  8cc.  Sw.  D.  givci 
/on-biiuv,  the  coninicnccment  of  a  Pore*  or  Foss;  an  application  of  the  word  exactly 
analogous  to  that  in  our  Bole-head.  Also  boinie^  the  commencement  of  a  fence  where 
it  starts  out  from  connection  or  union  with  another,  whereia  the  idea  is  very  much  the 
same. 

I.  'Danby-^Au/;'  *  Fryup-A«irf ,-*  *  OtaisdalD-iioi/,' &c. 

a.  *  Ainthorpc-.^i^;*  *  Wedlandi-^roc/.'  The  latter  name,  in  a  deed  bearing  date  1146^ 
is  written  Wbayttlandi  btvid. 

Head-gear»  sb.  i.  Head-dress  and  what  appertains  to  it.  3.  The 
inner  equipment  of  the  head,  good  sense,  ready  wit,  information,  &c. 

3.  '  He's  a  knowfu'  chap,  yon.     Ah  wad  bhk  wccl  t'  ha'  's  stock  o'  beadg*ar.' 

Head-rigg,  sb.  The  headland  of  an  arable  field,  or  that  pari  at 
cither  end  on  which  the  horses  in  the  plough  are  turned,  and  which  is 
not  touched  by  the  plough  until  all  the  rest  of  the  field  is  turned  over. 
See  Bigg. 

Head-stall,  sb.  The  halter,  or  head-gear,  of  a  horse,  by  which  it  is 
secured  in  its  stall,  or  led  out  to  water,  &c. ;  made  of  hemp.  The 
Collar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  made  of  leather. 

The  latter  component  of  the  word  is  from  O.N.  itaUr,  a  basis,  pedcsul;  Sw.  nail: 
O.G.  fiali:  Germ.  stelU;  A.  S.  sttaJ,  a  stall,  room,  place.  Sec  Corap.  Gcmi.  kermtal,  the 
place  which  holds  kernels,  the  core,  and  Eng.  D.  Jinger-stall^  which  U  analogous  to  our 
Hoad-atall. 

Head-tire.  sb.  Head-dress  generally,  with  its  belongings  and  deco- 
rations.    Sec  Tire. 

Heap,  sb.  X.  A  quarter  of  a  peck  in  measure.  2.  Measure,  in  the 
sense  of  the  quantity  measured,  generally;  yet  only  in  the  mode  of 
sapng  given  in  the  example. 

Brock,  mentions  b*np,  a  wicker  basket.  It  would  seem  most  likely  that  the  lume 
onginated  in  a  sj>ecial  quantity  or  measure ;  whether  a  quarter  of  a  pcdc,  or  more,  or  less, 
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one  can  only  guus.  Dan.  bob,  boug,  the  correlative  of  our  Heap,  in  the  tame  manner 
takes  the  sense  of  a  certain  or  deiinite  quantity,  only  not  in  respect  o(  that  which  u  meted 
out  with  a  measure:  it  is  *  a  collection  of  six  theaves  or  3  hjerves  set  up  together  on  the 
ridge.'  See  Stook,  Trave.  So  alto  S.  G.  bop,  portio  agri  separata ;  Germ,  bubt^  mco- 
sura  arri. 

'  "  They  gi'  short  heeaps;**  an  expression  for  bad  measiuc  of  lU  sorts.*     Wb*  Qi, 

Heared  (pr.  heerd).     Fret,  of  Hear. 

Heart-bruBt«Q,  adj.  (pr.  heart-brussen).  Heart-broken,  overwheimcd 
with  grief  or  concern. 

Heart-eased,  adj.  Having  experienced  great  relief  under  distress  or 
anxiety. 

Hearten,  v.  a.     To  encourage,  inspire  with  hope  or  confidence. 

Heartening,  sb.  Encouragement,  ihe  confidence  imparted  by  hope 
or  strong  expectation. 

'  "  The  doctor  gave  hint  good  beartening ,-"  great  hopes  of  recovery.'     Wb.  Ql. 
* "  Bad  hmrtttuMg ;"  poor  prospect  of  amendment  held  out.'     /&. 
*  **  No  btarttning  at  all ;"  no  hopes  whatever.'     lb. 

Heart-grown,  adj.  i.  Very  fond  of  or  strongly  attached  to  a  per- 
son or  thing.  2.  With  the  expectation  or  desire  strongly  set  upon 
anything  future. 

Comp.  Sw.  bjirtuHgt ;  Svr.  D.  bjirU-hum,  a  term  of  endearment  to  one's  child,  nrcel- 
heart,  wife ;  Dan,  D.  bjerttliUe,  id. 

a,  * '•  They  were  no  wav*  btart-gixntm  m  the  matter;*'  not  over  sanguine  of  suc- 
cess.'     Wb.  GL 

Heart-sick,  adj.  (pr.  heart-seeak).  Sad  at  heart,  desponding,  out  of 
heart,  wearied  w-ith  '  hope  deferred.* 

Heart-warm,  adj.  Of  a  kindly  disposition;  feeling,  and  ready  to 
shew,  kindness. 

■  SearMifarm,  gothcrly  folk.'     See  Ootlierlr. 

Heart-whole,  adj.  (pr.  heart -w  oil),     i.  Right-hearted,  true,  honest 
2.  Not  hurl  by  Cupid's  shafts;  not  in  love, 
I.  '  A  decent,  btarMoboig  kind  of  a  man.'     Wb.  Gl. 

Heave,  v.  a.  i.  To  pour  com  from  the  scuttle,  or  other  bam  utensil, 
so  as  to  expose  it  to  a  current  of  wind,  by  way  of  partially  winnow- 
ing ii. 

Heave  and  throw.    To  retch  and  end  by  vomiting. 

Heave  the  hand.  To  give  alms,  to  bestow  charity :  usually  applied 
in  an  ironical  sense,  to  a  person,  that  is,  who  only  gives  in  dribblets. 

'  "  Ay,  ay,"  it  1%  said,  "  he  has  bitntd  bis  band:  he  ii  a  generous  John."  '     Wb.  Gl. 
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To  retch,  to  suffer  the  first  symptoms  of  approach- 


Heave-up,  v.  n, 
ing  vomiting. 

Hobble,  sb.     The  wooden  hand-rail  of  a  plank-bridge. 

Hall,  explain*  thii  word  by  '  a  narrow,  short  plank  bridge,'  with  a  reference  to  Hallamsh, 
Gl.  p.  113.  [11  Clevel.  tlie  word  bears  the  nieaiiiiig  given  above.  It  is  possibly  a  corru[v 
tion  of  a  Scand.  word  formed  from  O.N.  bami  itid  vob^,  a  staff",  pole.  Comp.  Dan.  D. 
hdndvol,  passing  6rst  into  bandti  or  banntl,  and  then  into  haid.  Molb.  D.  Lex.  Suppose 
the  w  changed  in  prov.  Pr.  inio  its  cognate  b,  and  bebbU  rcsuhs  as  easily  as  haicl. 

Heck,  sb.  i,  A  half-door  or  hatch-door.  When  a  door  is  made  to 
open  in  two  parts,  the  upper  half  which  fastens  with  a  latch,  is  the 
Heck.  The  lower  part  fastens  with  a  bolt  or  bolts,  and  is  sometimes 
called  Half-hock.  2.  The  inner  door  between  the  entry  and  the 
Hotise-place  or  kitchen. 

A.  S.  bigcOt  a  hatch.  This  word  and  the  word  Heck,  a  rack,  are.  there  is  little  doubt, 
offshoots  of  the  same  root,  if  not  actually  the  same  word.  Bat  1  have  thought  it  better, 
inasmuch  as  local  usage  unites  ideas  with  thnn  which  are  not  very  plainly  connected,  and  ai 
thej'  appear  to  descend  to  us  from  two  dilTcrcnl  sources,  to  give  them  as  separate  words, 
with  each  its  specific  origin. 

t,  '  Good  wyfT,  open  the  hek.     Seys  thou  not  what  I  bryng? 

Uxor.     I  may  thole  the  dray  the  snek.     A,  com  in,  my  swctyng.' 

Toumet  Myit.  p.  ro6. 
I.  *  Stcck  t'  btcit,  bairn  ;*  latch  or  fasten  the  inner  door. 

Heck,  sb.  A  rack,  to  hold  fodder  for  horse  or  cattle.  See  Staad- 
heck,  Water-heck. 

O.  N.  hagi;  O.  Sw.  bag;  A.  S.  b<igt  bege  or  htgge ;  Dan.  b<jeh  or  baieke.  The  original 
meaning  in  most  of  these  words  is  a  fence  or  hedge  made  with  boughs  and  sprays  cut  from 
ttees,  to  serve  as  a  reUiuiiig  boundary  to  piiture^gruunda.  Then  the  words  bnge,  bagi. 
Came  to  mean  the  pasture-ground  itself.  The  traruition  of  idea  from  these  two  meanings 
to  our  word  Heck,  and  the  cxactiv  synotiynious  Dan.  bak  or  bailkJn^  tlie  wooden  fence  ot 
enck>ntre  which  keeps  in  the  provender  of  the  cattle,  is  natural  and  easy.  Hall,  speaks 
of  bttk-dotiT  being  '  an  inner  door  not  closely  panneled  but  only  partly  so,  and  the  rest 
latticed.*  If  this  were  so  generally,  or  had  ever  been  so,  it  would  tend  to  connect  that 
word  very  closely  with  the  word  now  under  notice, 

*  "  Cleared  out  of  beck  and  harbour  i"  reduced  to  want  of  both  food  and  shctler.'   Wb.  Gl. 

*  To  eat  one  out  of  bech  and  harbour  ;*  of  a  poor  man's  family  with  good  appetites, 
*  Thare  prorand,  sir,  forthi,  I  lay  bchynd  tharc  ars. 

And  tyes  thcni  fast  by  the  nelccs, 

With  nuny  stanys  in  thare  bekes.'     Townei.  Myst,  p.  9. 

Heckling,  sb.  The  receiving  of  a  reprunand,  a  scolding.  Sec 
Hackle. 

Hedge-dike,  sb.     A  fence  consisting  of  a  bank  with  a  hedge  on  it, 

Hedge-dike-side,  sb.  The  Ixink  of  the  Hedge-dike  which  lies 
towards  the  water-channel  side. 
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Heeat.  A  mode  of  pronouncing  Hot.     From  this,  by  a  somewhat 

stronger  aspiration  of  Uie  A,  the  sound  of  ^^  being  simply  sharp  or 
distinct,  and  not  at  all  prolonged,  the  Pr.  yat  follows,  as  in  yat  yime 
(for  upu  or  ugn),  hot  oven. 

Heed,  V.  a.  To  be  anxious  or  concerned,  to  mind  (in  that  sense). 
Chiefly  occurring  in  the  expression  never  heed=:doa't  concern  your- 
self, never  mind. 

Heeze,  v.  n.  To  breathe  badly,  making  a  wheezing  or  hoarse  sotind 
in  doing  so.     See  Hoose. 

Comp.  Sw,  D.  hai^a  or  hasja,  to  breathe  badly  or  with  dlfficnhy ;  Mu.  to  wheeie. 
to  whiz;  N.  bteut^  to  pant,  be  short-windetl  ;  Mt,  hoarK ;  Sw.  b«9,  id. :  O.S-w.  hestr; 
O.N.  bdi:  A. S.  has:  Gcmi.  hiiiir,  &c.  Cf.  E.  wbteu.  For  a  converse  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  initial  u  »ound,  compare  Clevel.  wh,o©ao  =  ooze,  w^oll  =  whole.  "WhoU  =  oats, 
&c.    Comp.  alio  Sw.  D.  ^ttoio.  to  breathe  with  difficulty ;  as  also,  gvaaa^  and  O.  N.  ^*«M. 


1 


Hecze,  sb.     A  catarrhal   disease   incident 
breathe  hard  or  wheeze  much,  cough,  &c. 

Comp.  O.  N.  b<t5i\  Sw.  D.  bna^  hoarseness. 


to  pigs,  in  which  they 


Heezy,  adj.  Audibly  labouring  under  the  effects  of  cold,  hoar&e; 
or,  with  animals,  wheezing,  breathing  badly.     Otherwise,  Heosy. 

Heft,  sb.  I.  A  handle,  as  of  a  knife,  &c.  2.  A  pretext  or  excuse : 
thence,  pretence,  dissimulation,  deceit.     See  Whiteheft. 

A.  S.  ba/t.  a  ha/Y,  handle;  Germ,  ht/l,  id.:  S.  Jutl.  b^,  id.,  also  a  knife-handle ;  Dan. 
ba/te^  btftt,  hilt  of  a  sword,  handle.  Sw.  and  Sw.  D.  hafia  is  to  catch  hold,  hold  fast, 
couple  together ;  O.  Sw.  h<tpta,  hccfta,  to  hold  fast,  to  retain,  whence  h<tpta,  Intpti,  ba/)f, 
b^/H,  a  prison ;  O.  Oerm.  htfijan^  to  bind,  to  make  fart ;  O  N,  hf/H,  a  uking,  the  act  of 
taking  or  holding  captive,  captivity.  In  all  thete  words  the  idea  of  boititmf^ — the  vocables 
ihemsclvei  being  frequentativet  of  hajva  or  ha/wa,  to  have — is  fundamcnul :  whence  the 
easy  transition  to  oar  first  meaning ;  and  thence,  just  as  in  E.  bandit,  to  the  second. 


Heft,  V.  a.  I.  To  put  a  handle  to,  or  fit  with  a  handle,  a.  In  the 
passive,  to  be  fitted  with  or  become  accustomed  to.  3.  To  be,  or  gel 
into  trouble,  difficulty,  'a  fix ;'  perhaps  as  the  consequence  of  a  bad 
bargain.     Sec  Heft,  sb. 

3.  'She's  (a  nun's  wife)  nobbut  a  bad  'n.  Ah  doo'ts  bell  find  hissel'  sail  htfitd 
WIT  her.' 

With  this  comp.  the  instances  given  by  rhre,— Kf/to  far  skuld,  are  alieno  tencri ;  and, 
nud  ijukdom  btba/tad,  htfted  wi'  'it  ailment;  and.  *h«  hafdt  fsd  lo^i^  dfint  strangnt 
\>«ofmaH  grba/ttu,  u  wa*  genrnmed  Barabbas :'  he  but  theu  truly  a  ctrong  (notorious, 
QoUblc)  thief  Imprisoned  who  was  called  Barabbas. 
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Heigh-go-mad.  An  expression  indicating  indulgence  in  riotous  or 
mad  frolic  on  occasion  of  any  festivity  or  merry-mafing,  Wk.  Gl. ;  or  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  from  anger  or  other  cause. 

*  They  went  beyond  all  bounds ;  they  played  the  rery  bty-gotnad.*     Wh,  OL 
Hall,  defines  it  rather  as  an  adj. :  *  in  great  spirits ;  highly  enraged.* 

Cf.  *  he  made  me  dance,  despite  my  head, 

among  the  thomes  the  btjhto-btt;' 
corrected  by  Percy  to  bey-go^at^  LoostandSum.  Songs^  p.  ao. 

Heigh-how,  v.  n.    To  yawn,  as  when  weary. 

Hein,  hine,  adv.    Hence,  away:  often  used  imperatively;  be  off  I 

O.li.bSdan:  Svf.badan;  Sw.D.  bonne;  Dun.  bedm;  Dan.  D.  frmw;  A. S.  Amuum; 
Alem.  bina ;  Dut.  bm,  benm ;  hence.  Comp.  the  use  of  the  Dan.  D.  btnnt,  which  takes 
the  force  of  a  vb.  and  is  inflected  as  one.  Thus ;  drtngm  bar  btnntt  m*d  um :  the  lad  hat 
made  off — literally  off-ed — with  the  scissors. 

*  Welle  is  me  that  I  shalle  dre 

Tylle  I  have  sene  hym  with  myn  ee, 
Aad  no  longer  byne.'     Toum^.  Myst.  p.  156. 

The  word  very  often  occurs  in  the  form  bttbtn :  thus, — 

*  Naked  we  come  hider,  and  bare 

And  pore,  swa  sal  we  betbm  fare.'     Pr.  o/Cohmc.  L  508. 

*  Fra  betbin:    lb.  1 6007. 

*  On  wy))eT  half  water  com  doun  )>e  schore, 
No  gladder  gome  bt)^*n  in  to  Orece 

pen  I,  quen  ho  on  brymme  wore.' 

E.  Eng,  AUU^  Poimtf  A.  L  230. 
• "  Bmt  away  r     Be  off.'     Wb,  GL 

Held,  sb.    Inclination,  proclivity.    See  Hale. 
Holder,  adv.    Rather,  preferably. 

O.  N.  beOdr,  potins ;  S.  G.  bixUa,  bidder.  Covap.  Sw.  djett;  Sw.  D.  bdlaU ;  O.  Sw.  al- 
ias*; N.  beUest^  beUt,  ellest;  all  superl.,  as  if  from  a  lost  comp.  answering  to  beUdr  or 
balder. 

*  Ah  wad  belder  gan  an'  feght  an  suy  an'  be  ta'en  by  t*  poUis.' 

Helm,  sb.  A  shed  in  the  fields  for  the  shelter  of  cattle  when  turned 
out;  a  hovel  or  hut 

O.  N.  bjalmr,  I.  A  covering,  envelope  :  2.  A  hebnet :  3.  Any  raidted  or  quast-raalted 
orer-coTer ;  as,  $dlar  bjalmr,  the  sun's  hf  Im,  i.  e.  the  heavens  or  sky ;  O.  S.  bualmir,  bud- 
mer,  b<dm,  a  hebnet ;  A.  S.,  O.  Qenn.,  O.  Sax.,  Fris.,  Dut.,  N.  Sax.  Mm,  a  helmet ;  Dan. 
bj^m,  a  helmet,  a  moveable  roof  on  itoups  or  postt,  to  keep  com,  &c.  dry ;  Sw.  D.  bjdm, 
an  envelope,  the  seed-husk  of  oats,  a  detached  shelter  or  roof  under  which  com  or  hay  may 
be  kept  dry.  In  the  last  two  cases  a  very  near  approximation  to  oar  meaning  prcieats 
itself. 
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Helter,  sb.    A  halter. 

*  j  h^ter:    Pr.  Fuuh.  ccxcix. 

Hemmel,  sb.  A  hand-rail,  such  as  is  usually  fitted  on  one  side  or 
both  of  a  planked  or  wooden  bridge. 

Dan.  hamnul;  Sw.  D.  hamntd,  a  piece  of  wood  £istcned  by  mtaxa  of  a  bolt  traDsrenelj 
across  the  waggon  pole,  to  the  «&ds  of  which  ace  attached  the  swingle-trees  by  which  the 
horses  drag  the  waggon  (Molb.)  |  O.  N.  bamla,  a  pole  or  small  beam ;  N.  bammeif  id. 

Hempy,  adj.  Mischievous,  of  a  character  likely  to  bring  the  pos- 
sessor under  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

**'A  htmpy  dog;"  a  youth  dbp<»ed  to  practices  which  may  end  in  the  hang^nan's 
hemp/     Wb.  Gl. 

HenbaulcB,  sb.    A  hen-roost. 

Comp.  Sw.  D.  hana^^ht  the  uppermost  crou-beam  whidi  holds  together  the  spars  of 
the  framework  of  a  roof;  deriving  the  name  ft-om  the  circumstance  that  the  fowls  com- 
monly fly  up  and  roost  upon  it  at  ol^t  (Rietz) :  also  bana^xUkt;  N.  Sax.  han^foVten. 

Henbird,  sb.    The  domestic  fowl. 

*  Where  t'  partridges  rase,  Ah  heered  a  cheeping  lik'  a  young  bmbird;'  a  cry  like  that  of 
a  young  chicken : — which  it  was,  in  &ct,  the  hen  partridge  having  by  some  chance  sat  on 
and  hatched  the  egg  of  a  common  fowl. 

Henpen,  sb.  The  manure  made  by  fowls,  as  removed  from  the 
ben-roost. 

Hen-soratB,  hen-sorattiiigs,  sb.  Small  streaky  clouds  of  the  a'rrus 
form,  known  by  other  names»  as  Pilly-tails,  but  deriving  this  name 
from  some  resemblance  to  the  marks  in  dust  or  light  soil  left  by  a 
scratching  fowl. 

Heron-sew,  hem-sew,  sb.  The  common  heron  {Ardea  cinerea). 
Incorrectly  written  herring-sew  or  -sue,  and  that  spelling  ignorantly 
supported  on  the  utterly  mistaken  ground  that  the  bird  'pursues  the 
herrings,'  which  as  a  wader  it  cannot  do. 

*  Fr.  biroHctaUf  a  young  heron,  gives  E.  btmubaw*  Wedgw. 

Hesp,  sb.  A  clasp  or  fastening,  especially  to  doors  or  windows :  the 
button  which  turns  on  a  central  pivot  and  so  clasps  or  fastens  a  window, 
&c.,  is  specially  indicated. 

A.  S.  itsps,  a  latch,  clasp,  bolt  or  lock  of  a  door ;  Sw.  baspa  or  baspe^  a  latch  or  hasp ; 
Dan.  hasp  or  baspe^  a  latch  or  bolt  on  a  door ;  O.  N.  betpa ;  S.  Jutl.  bespt,  id.  A  further 
meaning  in  most  of  these  latter  words  is  a  reel  to  wind  yam,  &c.,  upon. 

Hessel,  hezs'Un'.    Mode  of  Pr.  Qf  Hasel,  Haseling. 
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Hig,  sb.  Offence  taken,  usually  implying  petulance  rather  than 
serious  indignation;  the  feeling  of  petulant  or  t^df-passionate  dissatis- 
faction, and  its  manifestation.    See  Pet 

Cr.  Oi.  gires  big^  i,  A  passion,  a  violent  commotion  of  the  mind:  2.  A  tempoTaty 
hurricane ;  meanings  which  serrc  to  connect  the  word  more  directly  with  Sw.  D.  biga^  to 
coret  greatly  or  intensely,  to  strive  to  obtain  vehemently;  N.  bika;  Dan.  bige;  Dut. 
^jgm :  A.  S.  bigan,  contendere.  Quaere  if  Dan.  D.  b^t  a  person  whom  no  one  can  endure, 
connected  ? 

•  They  took  the  big  at  it/     Wb.  Ql. 

HiCphty,  highty-horfle,  sb.    A  childish  appellation  for  a  horse. 

*  Co^.  explains  tstrt  en  us  gogues^  to  be  frolic,  lusty,  r11  a-boitt  in  a  merry  mood,  11 
«tf  a  dm/alf  he  is  set  on  cock-horse,  he  Is  all  a-boigbt.*  Wedgw. 

High-up,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country ; 
of  rank  or  position.    See  Qiiality. 

*  "  Who 's  your  new  landlord  ?"  "  Wheeah,  he 's  some  desput  bigb-up  diap,  a  lord,  or 
mebbe  a  duke,  or  such  as  that."  ' 

Highway-maater,  sb.    The  surveyor  of  highways. 

Hind,  sb.  An  agricultural  servant,  hired  by  the  year  or  term,  haWng 
a  house  rent-free  in  part  remuneration  and  expected  to  find  other  labour 
besides  his  own — his  wife's,  or  grown-up  daughter's,  possibly — at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year.  In  some  instances,  if  not  dl,  the  Hind  has 
some  of  the  responsibility  of  the  BaiUG^  but  works  with  his  own  hands, 
which  the  Bailifr  does  not,  or  at  least  need  not. 

Hing,  V.  n.  To  hang.  Simply  a  mode,  and  an  ancient  one,  of  Pr. 
Conversely,  a  is  sometimes  found  in  the  place  of  1,  as  stang= sting. 

*  He  says,  what  es  man  in  shap  hot  a  tre 
Turned  up  ))at  es  donn.  als  men  may  se. 
Of  whilk  ]>e  rotes  )>at  of  it  springes, 
£r  )>e  hares  >at  on  >e  heved  bynges.'    Pr.  of  Conse.  L  67a. 

Hing-by,  sb.     A  hanger  on,  a  toady  or  sycophant. 

Hing  for  rain,  To.  A  phrase  applied  to  the  general  appearance  of 
the  clouds  and  atmosphere  when  rain  is  evidently  approaching. 

•  Ah  aimed  it  wad  be  wet :  it  "s  bin  bingingfixr  raan  ivver  sen  sunriic.* 

Hinging-mind,  sb.  An  inclination,  a  strong  disposition  to  do  this 
or  that 

Hipe,  v.  a.  I.  To  push  or  strike  with  the  horns  as  cattle  do.  2.  To 
censure,  assail  with  insinuations  or  accusations ;  to  attack  in  reputation 
or  character. 

Both  Brock,  and  Leed$  Gl.  make  bipe, '  to  rip  or  gore  with  the  homi ;'  Wb.  01.,  simply 
to  *  butt  or  strike  with  the  horn,*  which  is  probably  the  more  correct  explanation  of  the 
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two.  RieU  gives  hypo,  to  strike,  inflict  a  Wow.  and  byp,  a  hcayy  blow  or  stroke.  Bypa 
also,  and  Dan.  hyppe  a&  well,  sigaify  to  pat  the  earth  up  against  growing  potatoes — •  earth 
them  up' — or  other  cropi  that  require  such  aid  or  protection.  [t  is  curious  if  the 
Northumbr.  dialects  have  preserved  this  word  (otherwise  lost),  in  its  sense  of  striking,  in 
commoD  with  the  Sw.  dialects.  Riets  quotes  no  correlatiTe  word  besides  Dan.  hyppt  just 
noticed. 

2.        *  Som  gai  taUrd  lis  utird  folcs. 

Some  gase  wrynchand  to  and  fra. 

And  some  gas  bypand  aU  a  ka.*     Pr.  ofCansc.  1 1537. 

1.  •  They  are  always  biping  yan  at  anither/     HTj.  GI. 

Hipe,  hype,  v.  n.  To  make  mouths,  as  in  'grinning  through  a 
horsc-coUar ;'  to  make  ridiculous  gestures  as  well  as  faces. 

Probably  nearly  connected  with  Sw.  D.  bipa,  lo  gape,  to  make  open  mouths  in  wonder 
or  anuizetnetit ;  biip,  to  draw  one's  breath  lurd  in  astontshmeut  over  anything.  See  also 
O.  N.  geip,  absurdity,  spoken  or  acted,  which  would  appear  through  geipr,  hians.  apcitus. 
10  connect  itself  wiih  Sw.  D.  bipa  and  our  hipe. 

Hiper,  hyper*  sb,  A  mimic,  or  one  qualified  to  contend  in  grimacing 
or  making  faces,  Ac. 

'  A  rare  byper.'      HT».  Gi. 

Hippen-ho'd,  hipping-hold,  sb.  A  place  M'here  gossip  is  wont  to 
be  held,  a  loitcring-place,  a  comer  where  folks  arc  apt  lo  lounge  and 

talk. 

I  connect  this  with  O.  N.  g^pa,  effutire,  to  chatter,  to  talk  fast  and  vainly ;  g^ip,  spoken 
ranitics,  or  nonsense,  chatter.  See  Hipe  ;  also  comp.  N.  biptn,  eager  or  greedy,  curious, 
the  Dan.  being  nyi-gj4rrig,  literally  ntwi-crawng — a  highly  appropriate  qualification  of  ft 
gos>ip,  or  gouiping-pbcc 

Hippings,  sb.     Napkins  (for  infants). 

Jam.  gives  this  word  as  *  IUpptn,  a  kind  of  towel  nscd  for  wrapping  about  the  bipx  of  an 
infant.*  whidi  would  be  a  much  more  satisfactory  explanation  if  folks  in  N.  Eng,  and  Scotl. 
were  more  in  the  habit  of  using  ihe  word  bip  rather  tliau  buh  or  buckU.  StiU  Hall,  gives 
*  bippany.  a  wrapper  for  the  hips  of  an  infant.  Eatt." 

Hippie,  sb.  A  small  hay-cock,  or  rather  a  small  heap  of  half-made 
liay,  the  drying  process  being  not  as  yet  quite  completed. 

Sw.  D.  bypOt  a  small  heap  of  hay  or  ck>ver;  and  as  a  rb.  the  same  word  means  to  set 
clover  io  such  heaps.  It  is  a  dcriralivc  or  dimiirative  from  bop,  a  heap.  Oritimi  suggesu 
the  former  existence  of  the  strong  verb  biupan^  ^m^P*  bupum,  oongerere,  tumexc.  Riets, 
p.  361. 

Hiring-ponny»  sb.  A  piece  of  money,  usually  a  half-crown,  given 
as  earnest-money,  on  concluding  a  hiring-engagement.  by  the  master  to 
his  future  serxant.  and  which  establishes  the  bargain.  See  Arlea.  Post- 
ing-penny,  Qod's-penny,  &c. 

Hirings,  sb.     A  statute  fair,  at  which  agricultural  servants  of  both 
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sexes  are  engaged  for  the  term,  or  the  year.    A  fruitful  source  of  rustic 

demoralization. 

Hirple,  v.  n.  i.  To  shrug  or  stick  up  the  back  as  an  animal  does 
in  inclement  weather,  when  standing  under  a  hedge  in  an  open  field,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  finding  shelter.  2.  To  be  dull  and  inactive  from  the 
effects  of  severe  cold,  or  illness.  Hence  the  meaning  to  creep,  to  go 
slowly  as  if  lame.     Written  also  Hurple,  Herple,  Hurkle,  Hurtle. 

Oae  can  hardly  help  suspecting  a  confuMon  of  two  words  here,  one  ia  p  and  one  in  A, 
ahhough  it  is  certaiu  that  in  louie  cases,  u  where  articulation  is  imperfect  (as  \x\  young 
children)  or  defectire  (as  in  some  adults),  t,  k.  and  p  are  in  a  certain  tense  interchangeabte : 
and  a  like  interchange  may  ari&e  out  of  careless  or  provincial  peculiarities  of  pronunciation. 
Wcdgw.  refers  burkle,  as  well  as  hurcb  (to  cuddle),  to  bug  or  buggle,  K,  equivalents  to  Dut. 
buck,  in  buck-scboudereit,  to  shrug  the  shoulders,  bwitert,  to  crouch,  Sw.  buia  $ig,  utta  bnltOt 
Dan.  silft  pan  bug;  a&siiming  '  the  introduction  of  an  r  (always  useful  in  the  expression  of 
shivering).'  In  this  connection  conip.  Sw.  D.  birra,  to  shiver  or  shudder,  whether  with  cold 
or  sudden  fright,  to  which  the  Dan.  D.  bum  corresponds  ;  biming,  shivering  or  shuddering, 
and  birrvg,  which  tmplici  tottering,  stumbling,  as  well  as  bewildered  or  frightened,  and 
so,  liable  to  shiver  or  shudder.  Leeds  Gl,  give*  '  burkle.  to  contract  the  body  and  become 
motionless;  burple,  to  shrug  up  the  neck  and  creep  along  the  streets  with  a  shivering  sen- 
sation of  cold,  as  an  Jtl-clad  person  may  do  on  a  winter's  morning ;  as,  **  goas  burpiing 
about  fit  to  give  a  body  t*  dithers  to  lukc  at  htm."  ' 

Hirsel,  hirale,  v.  n.  (pr.  hossle).  To  move  about  restlessly,  to 
fidget 

Jam.  gives  a  different  explanation  of  this  word.  Kuddlman's  is  *  to  move  or  slide  down, 
or  forward,  with  a  rustling  noise,  as  of  things  rolled  on  ice,  or  on  rough  ground.'  Sibbald's, 
more  approved  by  Jam.,  '  to  move  oneself  in  a  sitting  or  lying  posture;  to  move  without 
the  common  use  of  the  limbs.'  •  It  seems  properly,'  adds  Jam.,  to  denote  that  motion 
which  one  makes  backwards  and  forwards  on  lus  hams.  Thus  we  say  that  one  bintiU 
doum  a  bill  when,  instead  of  attempting  to  walk  or  run  down,  he  moves  downward  sitting.' 
In  Clevel.  the  word  11  applied  to  cattle  quite  as  frequently  ai  to  human  beings,  and  cx(«ressc« 
a  general  sense  of  uneasy  restlessness.  Hall,  gives  birsel,  to  move  about,  to  fidget.  North.; 
and  buTiU,  to  shrug  the  shoulders.  Curnb.  It  scarcely  scenu  to  me  that  either  Ruddiman's 
A.  S.  byribjti,  munnurare,  brUtlan,  crepeic,  or  Janiieson's  '  Tcut.  ntnelen,  Bclg.  aarulen, 
retrogredi,  quasi  culuni  versus  ire,  from  aen,  podex,'  have  any  real  bearing  on  the  word. 
Dcfinitiunt  are  sometimes  framed,  at  least  turned,  to  meet  a  derivation,  a  shght  suspicion 
of  which  nuy  arise  on  reading  both  those  given  above.  To  me  the  word  wears  the  appear- 
ance of  a  frequentative,  with  an  analogy  \q  jostit  (from  j(yu$t.  to  push:  Wcdgw.);  and  I 
would  much  more  willingly  refer  it  to  dialect-corruption  of  a  word  like  thmU  than  to  either 
of  the  sources  suggested  in  Jam. 

Hisa,  V.  n.  To  express  discontent  venomously ;  to  be  cantankerous. 
See  SiBS. 

*  T'  au'd  chap  iiised  and  gruifed  mair  an  a  lahtle  at  t*  parish  tak'ing  't  pay  off;'  reducing 
or  withdrawing  his  allowance  from  the  pnor-rate. 

His-sel',  his-sen,  pr.     Himself. 

'  his  halfe  brother  dwelt  there,  was  feirce  and  fell, 
noe  belter  but  a  shepard  to  the  Bishoppe  binfull' 

Percy's  Fol.  MS.  i  fiia 
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Hitch,  V.  n.     To  move  a  short  distance  in  any  direction ;  to  hop. 

'  Hitch,  motion  by  a  jerk.  Swiss  gthotztJt  seya,  hughiiig  till  one  shikes  :  Bxv.  buOchemt 
to  r(Kk,  to  hitch  oneself  viong  like  chiJdren  oil  their  rumps ;  Du.  bvturt,  hutstUH^  tu  thake, 
to  jumble;  Fr.  boebfr^  to  ihakc;  Swiss  botubert^  to  hiccup;  io$cbtn,  to  knock;  botttrtn, 
botz*n.  bofzem,  to  shikc.  jog,  jolt.'     Wedgw. 

Hitch,  Jamie ;  hitch,  Jamie,  stride  and  loup.  The  boyish  play 
or  exercise  of  '  Hop,  step  and  jump.* 

Hither-go-there  (used  substantively).  A  digression,  wandering 
from  the  subject  in  hand. 

*  He's  2  dree  au'd  chap  to  talk  wir ;  his  dtscoone  *s  amaist  nobbat  bitbtr-gxt-thfTH* 

Hoast,  sb.    A  cough.     See  Heeze,  Hoose. 

Htiiti.  tauis  (Hald.);  at  hvUa,  to  cough:  Dan.  botu:  A.  S.  bweott;  Dnt.  boait,  ■  cough. 
Pr.  Pm.  boit,  boTit. 


Hoaving,  hoavish,  adj. 
Awflsh,  Oaving,  &c. 


Stupid,  silly,  clownish.      See  Hauying, 


Hob.  The  appellation  of  a  spirit,  or  being  of  elf-nature,  who  must 
once  have  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  belief  or  popular  faith  of 
the  people  of  the  district. 

Probably,  like  the  tiisscs  of  popular  faith  in  Denmark,  there  were  many  Hobi,  each 
with  a  *  local  habitation  and  a'  local  *  name*  Thus  there  is  a  Hob  Hole  at  Rumwick,  a 
Hob  Hole  near  Kempswiihen,  a  Hob's  Cave  at  Mulgravc,  Hobl'rush  Rook  on  the  Fam- 
dale  Moors,  and  so  on.  Obtruih  Rook,  as  well  as  Hob  Hole  and  the  Cave  at  Mutgrare, 
it  distinctly  said  to  have  been  *  haunted  by  the  goblin/  who  being  *  a  familiar  and  Cronble- 
some  visitor  to  one  of  the  farmers,  and  causing  him  much  vexation  and  loss,  he  resolved 
to  quit  his  bouse  in  Famdalc  and  seek  some  other  home.  Very  early  in  tlie  morning,  as 
he  was  trudging  on  his  way  with  all  his  household  goods  and  gods  in  a  cart,  he  was  accosted 
by  a  neighbour  with  ''  I  Ke  you  are  flitting." — The  reply  caine  from  Hob  out  of  the  clium, 
"  Ay,  we's  ftitling."*— On  which  the  farmer,  concluding  that  the  change  would  not  rid  him 
of  his  visitor,  turns  his  horse's  head  homewards.  The  story  is  in  substance  the  same  a* 
that  told  on  the  Scottish  border  and  in  Scandinavia.'  Phillips'  yorhbirt,  p.  310.  1  give 
also  Professor  Woraae's  version  of  the  legend  as  current  in  Denmark : — *  Once  when  I  was 
in  North  England  the  converutiou  turned  ou  the  mischievous  tricks  of  the  Nisse,  and  I 
went  on  to  relate  our  Northern  legend  of  a  Bonder  who  was  teased  and  worried  in  all  kinds 
of  ways  by  a  Nisse.  At  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  he  deteimined  to  quit  his 
farm  and  go  and  take  another  somewhere  else.  When  he  had  brought  almost  all  his  goods 
away  to  his  new  farm,  and  was  driving  along  with  the  last  load,  he  chanced  10  turn  round, 
and  what  should  he  see  as  he  did  so?  Who  but  the  Nisse  himself,  with  his  red  cap  on,  sit- 
ting quietly  on  the  top  of  the  load  1  Says  the  goblin  to  him  quite  confidentially,  **  Aye, 
we  '5  flitting"  (Nu  jlylt*  m).  One  of  the  persons  present  then  stated  that  in  his  youth  he 
had  repeatedly  heard  the  legend,  almost  word  for  word,  told  in  Lancaslu're.'  Mindtr  om 
(/#  /)aM^,  &C.  p.  Ijj.  Hob  of  the  Cave  at  Ronswick  was  famous  for  curing  children  of 
the  Kink-oonfh,  when  thus  invoked  by  those  who  took  them  to  his  abode : 
'  Hob-hole  Hob!  Mah  bairn's  getten  t'  kin'-cough: 
Tak'*i  off!  Tak'  't  off!' 
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Hob  at  Halt  Hail,  in  GUudale,  was,  as  the  legend  bears,  a  rarm-spirit  '  of  all  work/  thrash- 
ing, winnowing,  atunping  the  bigg,  leading.  &c.  Like  the  reit  of  the  tribe  who  crer 
came  under  mortal  eye,  he  was  without  clothes— nak't — and  having  had  a  HardiBg- 
Bznook  made  and  placed  for  him.  af^er  a  few  moments  of— it  would  scent,  iU-plea»d— 
inspection,  he  was  heard  to  say, — 

*  Gin  Hob  mun  hae  nowght  but  a  hardia'  hamp, 
He  *II  came  nae  mair  nowther  to  berry  nor  stamp.' 
I  look  upon  the  usual  derivation  of  Hob  as  mistakeD.  if  not  absurd.  *  ffob^  hoh~cluncb, 
a  country  clown.  Hal.  A  bob  or  clown,  picdgris.  Sherwood.  Hob-goblin,  a  clownish 
gobim,  a  goblin  who  does  laborious  work,  where  the  first  nibble  is  commonly  taken  as  the 
diort  fur  Hallicrt  or  Robert.*  No  doubt  Hobbi*,  Hob,  is  the  short  for  Halbcrt ;  but  has  it 
actually  and  popularly  been  the  short  for  Robert?  It  seems  much  more  likely  thai  just  as 
ObtrOH  comes  through  the  intenncdiale  form  Aubtroti,  from  Albtron  (Grimm'i  D.  M. 
p.  4ai),  so  Hob^'Ob  comet  throu^  mb  (comp.  Clevel.  Awf).  from  alb^tl/.  Sec  Hob- 
tnith. 

Hobble,  V.  n.  i.  To  move  wth  difficulty  from  having  ihe  feet  or 
legs  entangled  or  tied,  or  from  lameness.  2.  To  move  as  a  hare  or 
rabbit  does,  when  undisturbed,  with  desultory  hopping  movements,  and 
almost  as  if  with  its  hindlegs  tied  together. 

See  Hampered,  Hopple,  and  comp.  Sw.  D.  bopfi*,  a  hare.  *  The  idea  of  iDioffidcnt, 
impeded  action,'  says  Wedgw.,  '  is  commonly  expressed  by  the  fgurc  of  imperfect  or  im- 
peded speech Wc  have  Sc.  babble,  babbtr,  to  stutter,  to  speak  or  act  confusedly; 

to  babble  a  lesson,  to  say  it  imperfectly  ;  Du.  bobbelen,  to  jolt,  to  rock,  to  slammer;  Sc. 
bobbU,  to  cobble  shoes,  to  mend  llicm  in  a  bungling  manner;  PL  D.  bumpeln,  to  limp,  to 
bungle :  Sw.  bappla,  10  stammer ;  Eng.  boppU,  to  move  weakly  and  unsteadily.  Then,  in 
a  factitive  sense,  to  bobbie  or  boppU  a  borsc,  to  hamper  its  movaiicnti  by  tying  its  tegs 
together.*  Still,  note  E,  bammd,  bambU,  Sw.  D.  bammla,  to  lame  by  ham-stringing,  or 
some  like  cruel  process ;  therKc  simply  to  render  lame,  or  able  to  move  only  in  a  hobbling 
kind  of  manner. 

Hobble,  sb.      A  condition  of  trouble,  perplexity  or  distress,  from 
which  extrication  may  not  be  very  easy  or  pracucable. 
Comp.  Hampered,  and  sec  vb.  Hobble. 

Hobtrush,  a  word  occiuring  in  the  designations  Hobtrush  or  Ob- 
trush  Rook  (a  tumulus  on  the  Farndale  Moors),  and  Hobtrush  Hob,  a 
being  once  held  to  frequent  a  certain  cave  in  the  Mulgrave  Woods,  and 
wont  to  be  addressed,  and  to  reply,  as  follows: — 

'  '*  Hob-tnish  Hob  !  Where  is  thou?" 
"  Ah's  lying  on  mah  left-fuit  shoe; 
An'  Ah  '11  be  wiv  thee — Noo !"  ' 

'  Hobthrust,'  says  Brock.,  '  is  a  local  spirit,  famous  fur  whimsical  pranks.  In  some  farm- 
houses a  coek  and  bacon  are  broiled  on  Fassen's  Eve,  and  if  any  person  neglect  to  eat 
heartily  of  this  food,  Hobtl.rust  is  sure  to  amuse  himself  at  night  by  cranmiing  him  up  to  the 
mouth  with  bigg-cbaff.  According  to  Grose  he  is  supposed  to  haunt  woods  only  :  H^b  0'  t 
iftnt.'  Certainly,  it  it  not  inipotsibte  that  Hob-thruBh,  as  well  as  Hob-thnut,  may  be  a 
corruption  of  this  assumed  Hob  0'  /'  bwr>t — for  I  suspect  cousinship  between  it  and  the 
various  derivations,  glanced  at  below,  which  used  to  be  suggested  for  Howdie — but  I  scarcely 
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icc  it  likely.  Hall,  quote*  the  following : — ^  If  be  be  no  hob'tbruth  nor  no  Robin  Good- 
fellow,  I  could  findc  with  til  my  heart  to  tip  a  lUlybub  with  hini.'  Two  Lane.  Lovtrt, 
1640;  from  which  it  appears  that  two  hundred  years  ago  the  form  Hobibrush  prevailed 
u  it,  or  Obtrusb,  itill  docs  here.  Grimm,  who  »ecms  to  have  been  acquaiaicd  with  the 
form  Hobtbursi,  or  Grose's  form  with  the  marks  of  elision  omitted,  hazards  a  surmise — 
one,  however,  which  might  have  been  advanced  more  decidedly  had  he  known  the  formf 
Hobtbrusb,  Hobtrusb,  Obtruib — that  it  may  be  connected  with  O.  N.  J>«rs,  a  being  not 
essentially  distinct  from  the  Scarid.  giant.  This  is,  at  least,  more  prabible  than  Qrose't 
etymology.  Hobtrusb  is.  doubtless,  the  more  special  Yorkshire  form  of  Hobtbrusb.  Comp. 
our  Alnthrup,  Aint*rup  for  Ainthorpe.  trone  for  throziB,  Sec.  I  conceive  the  Hob 
to  be  equivalent  lo  Gothic  alb,  awf,  O.  N.  olfr^  Eng.  Af  ( sec  Hob) ;  and,  as  to  the  entire 
word  HobthruBh  or  Hobtnush,  there  is  a  suggestive  similarity  in  form  and  »ound 
between  it  and  bipeniruiscb,  tlpen/n/tucb,  alberdrutxcb,  and  the  tike ;  and  certainly  there 
is  no  stanling  incongruity  in  the  sense  thus  suggested;  for  it  is  tlbiscbt  E.  finuA,  Clevel. 
awriah,  with  the  limitation  in  our  case  to  its  primary  meaning — of  or  bclmiging  to  m 
elf,  or  tlic  elves.  Perhaps,  thus,  Obtnuh  Book — as  meaning,  i.  e..  elvish  or  elf)  piled- 
up  heap — finds  more  in  the  way  of  elucidation  than  by  supposing  Grimm's  t'^rs,  half-bred 
giant,  or  ogre. 

Ho'd,  V,  a.  I.  To  retain,  keep,  or  keep  back ;  of  a  cow  which  refuses 
to  yield  her  milk;  or  in  reference  to  her  connection  \vith  the  boll.  3.  To 
contest  or  resist  strongly  so  as  to  hold  the  competitor  or  co-slruggler  lo 
a  continuance  of  strong  effort.     3.  To  wager. 

I .  '  T'  au'd  roan  coo  bo'ds  her  milk.     Wc  'II  her  to  quit  'r ;'  part  with  her. 

a.  *  She 's  been  le  t'  bull,  bnd  Ah  quesshon  ef  she  bo'ds.'     Sometimet,  *  bo'dt  t'  bull,* 

3.  •  Ah  'i  bo'd  thee  a  aown  on  'I.'     Sec  UphoM,  and  comp.  'Wad. 

Ho'dj  sb.     I.  Grasp,  possession,     a.  Tenure,  holding. 

I.  •  "  HeTl  ho'd  his  bo'd;"  keep  what  he  has  got.'     WJ.  01. 

3.  '  *'  Be  has  hii  land  under  a  good  bo'd;"  a  good  tenure,  or,  in  other  wordt,  be  hu 
good  landlord.'     lb. 

He'd  fair,  v.  a.     To  remain  or  continue  fair  weather. 

'  Better  weather  now :  but  Ah  queuhun  in  it  'U  bo'd /air  while  nceght.* 

He'd  oflT,  V.  n.  To  keep  off,  not  to  befal;  of  something  probably 
impending,  as  a  fall  of  rain,  a  change  of  weather,  a  fit  of  illness  or  pain. 

He'd  on,  V.  a.  To  hold  fast,  hold  tight,  without  relaxing  either  ten- 
sion or  firmness  of  grasp. 

Ho'd  slack,  v.  a.  i.  To  relax  the  pressure  or  tension  of  one's  grasp 
especially  the  latter,  as  in  pulling  or  holding  on  to  a  rope.  2.  To  relax 
for  a  time  in  attention  to  business  or  closeness  of  application. 

«.  *"  We're  ba'ddtag  Jack  a  bit;"  gossiping  awhile,  holding  talk  when  there  is  DotUog 
cbe  to  do.'     Wb.  Qt. 


Ho'd  talk,  V.  n.     To  chat,  converse  readily,  gossip. 
'  A  good  hand  at  bo'ddiitg  talk:     \Vb.  QL 
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Ho'd-ialb,  used  as  a  sb.     Chat,  gossip,  commonplace  lalk- 

•  We  'le  just  baTuig  a  bit  o'  ho'd-talk,'     Wb.  Gl. 

Ho'd  up,  V.  n.  To  remain  up  and  about,  antithetical  to  giving  way 
to  weakness  or  indisposition,  and  lying  down,  or  going  lo  bed. 

*  Match 'd  t'  ho*d  vp;*  tcarct-Iy  able,  with  all  cfTort,  to  bear  up  against  weakness  or 
iHnos. 

Hofa,  sb.  (pr.  heeaf).  i.  A  residence  or  abode;  a  person's  home 
Tor  the  time  being.  And  thence,  2.  A  haunt,  the  place  where  a  person 
or  creature  may  usually  be  met  with.  Written  '  howff '  by  Sir  W,  Scott 
in  Guy  Mannering  and  Heart  of  Mid~Loikian. 

Cf.  O.  N.,  S.  G..  A.  S.  hof^  a  dwelling,  den,  &c.  Comp.  Low.  G.  huj,  hoiir,  a  fan»> 
ftead  ;  Dan..  Sw.,  Gemi.  bo/;  Sw.  D.  &ow.  The  O.  N.  word  seems  first  to  have  denoted 
the  holy  boQse  or  tenipic,  aud  theQ  to  have  been  traiufened  tu  the  tcsideoce  of  the  local 
piaputc ;  a/ier  which  it  came  to  denote  simply  a  rcsidetice  or  abode,  a  house,  a  farmstead; 
md  sunilarly,  in  ihe  other  tongues  or  dialects  noted,  there  is  a  gradation  of  sense  between 
the  court,  of  a  prince  or  nobleman  namely,  and  a  house  or  residence  in  the  country, 

I.  '  "  A  man's  own  beta/:"  own  home.'      IVb.  GL 

3.  '  Nat  at  yamm?  then  mebbe  be'U  be  at  Willy  N.'s.     That's  a  noted  btta/o'  hisa.' 

Hofe,  V.  a.  and  n.     1.  To  abide,  lodge,  or  live.     2.  To  caase  to  live 

or  abide ;  in  a  place,  house,  home,  &c. 

1.  '  '•  Where  do  you  fcrrn/at?"  whcic  do  you  lodge  or  live?'     Wb.  Gl. 

'  Deeavid  ha'  left  t'  au'd  »pot.  an'  hes  ixtafd  wiv  yoong  John  Gaibutt  at  l'  Grains  sea 
Marti'mas ;'  of  a  farm-servant  who  has  taken  service  in  a  new  place. 

1.  'Ay:  Guinea-fowU  is  dcsper't'  bad  to  heeaf i'  in  reference  to  their  unwillingncsi  lo 
fofsake  the  old  home  aud  adopt  a  new  one,  if  the  owner  dunces  to  *  flit.' 

Hoffla,  V.  n.  To  shuifie  along  with  slow  and  impeded  gait,  whether 
from  lameness  or  infirmity.  Probably  coincident  with  Hobble  or 
Hopple. 

Hofi^,  sb.  Hoofs  or  hooves;  not  infrequently  applied,  especially  by 
a  cleanly  housewife  on  tlie  entrance  of  muddy  boots  into  her  cleao 
room,  to  human  feet. 

•  "  Clarted  bofft;'"  feel  dirty  with  wallcing.*      H^.  GL 

Hog,  sb.     A  male  of  the  pig  kind. 

*  Bret,  hoeb,  bouc'h.  swine,  from  houc'ha,  to  grunt.  So  Lap.  snorbeui^  to  gnint ;  uutr^ 
a  pig ;  Fin.  naskia,  lo  make  a  noise  like  pigs  in  cau'ng  (G.  ubmatzen) ;  ntubi,  a  call  for 
pigt,  a  pig.*  Wedgw.  U  is,  perhaps,  not  irrelevant  to  remark  in  reference  lo  the  '  call 
for  pigs'  just  noted,  tliat  the  invariable  call  or  summons  in  Clevel.  lo  the  pigs  (while  as  yet 
fluflcred  to  ramble  about  in  the  day-tinie)  m  come  to  their  food  at  nightfall  is  '  Jack,  Jack/ 
nuay  times  repealed  in  a  high-pitched  and  sustained  note. 
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Hog,  sb.     A  sheep  of  a  year  old. 

•  A  onc-yeir  old  %htep.  Norm.  Fr.  bogett.'  Brock.  *  From  nx  months  old  till  being 
6nt  ihom :  lome  uy  ftom  a  lamb ;  others,  a  aheep  of  a  year  old.'  Hall.  *  Qu.  A.  S.  bogan, 
to  take  care  of;  because,  on  accx)uni  of  their  tender  age,  greater  care  it  required  to  rear 
ihcm.'  O.  Gl.  Corap.  Wcdgw.  *  Hog,  Hoggel,  HoggrtI,  Hoggtl,  Hoggmirr.  A  young 
kheep  or  tlie  second  year.  Devomh.  bog-coif,  a  yearling  colt.  Dut.  brjkktling,  a  heifer, 
a  beast  of  one  year  old.  From  being  fed  in  the  bok,  or  pen.  Hottde-bolt,  a  dog-kenncl : 
Sebaaptn-bok,  a  sheep<ote.'  The  sheep  called  bogt  arc,  however,  not  fed  iii  pens,  neither 
is  there  any  special  care  lavished  upon  them.  I  suspect  that  the  last  of  the  forms  quoted 
by  Wedgw. — boggaaer — affords  a  clue  to  the  derivation  of  the  word.  A.  S.  b^gutaU 
implies  a  bachelor,  a  virgin,  novice,  ccelcbt,  tyro;  O.  Germ,  baga^lalt,  bagusfalt,  id.;  Out. 
bageitijlt;  Sw.  D.  and  N.  bogstall,  a  widower.  Bosw.  collates  also  0.  N.  baguadr,  tem- 
pcratus,  mltbougb  the  word  would  seem  to  be  due  to  a  different  origitul.  But  ui  all 
the  other  words  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  continence,  whether  from  being  yet  single, 
or  having  become  a  widower.  So,  it  Ib  at  least  conceivable,  that  Hog  simply  implies  that 
the  animal  lo  called  is  yet  virgin.  It  may  be  a  matter  for  enquiry,  is  Dot  the  sense  of  con- 
tinence, or  restraint,  involved  in  the  prefix  of  the  words  quoted  above ;  A.  S.  hmg0,  a  fence ; 
M.  Qerm.  £ac,  begt;  N.  baga;  Sw.  D.  froj',  &c.7  Also,  may  there  not  be  a  coonection 
between  this  word  and  Ihre's  bogsi,  which  he  seeks  to  derive  from  a  corruption  of 
oiculum  f 

Hoidle,  V.  n.  To  play  instead  of  working ;  lo  lose  time,  or  waste 
lime  carelessly  or  wantonly.     Possibly  a  corruption  of '  idle.' 

Hoit,  V.  n.  To  play  the  fool,  and  with  a  sort  of  implication  of  osten- 
tatiously.    To  engage  in  some  evident  absurdity. 

•  Germ.  Heyda !  btyia !  cxdamaiions  of  high  spirits,  active  enjoyment.  Hence  E.  i«y- 
day,  the  vigour  and  high  spirits  of  youth  ...  In  the  same  way  Sw.  boj/at  to  shout,  explains 
E.  boil,  to  indulge  in  riotous  and  noisy  mirth  :  to  bitt  up  and  doum^  to  run  idle  about  the 
country. — Hall.'  Wedgw.  The  Sw.  D.  bojta,  byyf^  b<ja,  boa,  signifies  to  shout  to  cattle  in 
order  to  collect  them;  to  cry  shrilly,  as  in  a  forest,  bv  *av  of  signal,  or  for  help,  and 
the  like. 

Hoit,  sb.  A  simpleton,  a  fool.  Z^fds  GL  says  the  word  is  more  fre- 
quently applied  to  females  and  implies  awkwardness  as  well  as  silliness. 
Scarcely  so  in  Cleveland. 

Hold,  V.  a.  To  occupy,  find  occupation  for,  lay  an  abiding  claim  or 
detainer  on. 

•  A  job  at  'II  bold  hiro  mair  an  yah  year,  or  tweea  owther.' 

•  He  'II  nivTTer  cast  it.     "T  'II  bo'd  him  fur  as  Ung  as  he  lives.' 

Hold,  V.  n.  (pr.  hd'd).  To  last,  to  continue :  in  reference  to  the 
weather. 

•  Ay,  it 's  faired  oop  noo,  but  Ah  question  if  it  *l  bo'd.' 

Holding-ewes,  holding-stock,  {pr.  ho'dding-yows,  stock).  Ewes 
or  stock  intended  to  be  kept  on  through  ilic  winter  by  the  farmer  or 
owner,  as  part  of  the  permanent  slock  of  the  farm. 
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Holl,  V.  a.  (chiefly  used  in  pass,  pcpl.)  i.  To  make  hollow;  to 
cause  to  pine  by  stan'ation.  2.  To  make  lean  or  emaciated ;  thence 
hoUed,  as  in  the  example^  puny,  without  growth  or  the  power  of  it. 

O.N.  itd/a,  to  make  hollow,  hoUuw  out;  0.  Sw.  hoia;  Dao.  h%dti  Sw.  haXa;  G«nn. 
AoMr. 

».  • »  A  lahtJe  holVd  thing  ;**  a  pony  cliild.'     Wh.  01. 

Holl,  adj.  I.  Hollow.  2.  Deep,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
*  depth  of  \vinter'  is  spoken  of,  and  in  that  sense  used  to  qualify 
the  word  '  time.' 

O.N.  botr,  hollowed,  nnpty;  N.  bol;  Sw.  D.  M/,  hollowed  out,  concave,  dcqi;  A.S. 
hoi;  Q.  Genn.  boi;  Germ.  bobl.     Comp.  Sw.  D.  bdl-skog,  a  large,  deep  forest. 
I.  '  Dere  brother,  I  witlo  (ayre 

On  fcld  ihcr  o»ir  bcstc*  ar, 

To  look  if  thay  be  bolgb  or  fuile.*     Tourrul.  Myst.  p.  15. 
a,  •  -  The  b<Al  time  of  night ;"  the  dead  hour  of  the  night.'      Wh.  Ol 

HoU,  sb.  1 .  A  deep  narrow  depression  in  the  surface  of  the  land  or 
place,  of  no  great  longitudinal  extent.  See  Howl  or  Houd.  2.  The 
depth  of  winter ;  sometimes  appHed  also  to  what  is  called  the  '  dead  time 
of  night.' 

O.  N.  bola  ;  O.  Sw.  hoi ;  Dan.  hut ;  Sw.  M/.  Dan.  irvi,  m  one  of  iti  »ensu,  takes  much 
the  ume  meaning  as  our  Holl  or  Houl,  namely  a  hollow  on  the  earth's  surface ;  and  I 
have  a  note  of  O.  N.  boil,  in  connection  with  the  word  matt,  night,  but  the  reference 
omitted,  which  would  answer  exactly  to  our  Holl  of  the  night.  Under  *  Ifotvl,  a  hollow 
or  low  place,*  Brock,  quotes  the  saying. — 'Wherever  there's  a  hill,  there's  sure  to  be  a 
howl;'  and  then  he  adds  '  HowUkite,  a  vutgar  name  for  the  belly;'  which  is  scarcely  true, 
for  O.  N.  and  O.  Sw.  bol  is  specially  applied  to  '  renter,  vel  pars  corporis  cava :'  the  O.  N. 
distinguishing  between  the  upper  and  lower  cavities,  or  those  of  the  breast  and  the  bowels. 

T.  In  local  names,  frequent:  e.g.,  Hoidfyke,  otherwise  spelt  JitMttUyktf  Uoiiiiyk*;  Homl* 
dike;  both  in  Danby  parish. 

3.  '  "  The  boll  of  winter ;"  the  depth  of  winter.'     Wb.  Oi. 

HoUin,  sb.  The  holly  {Hex  aquifolium).  In  the  pi.,  Hollina, 
holly-lrt:es. 

A.  S.  btdign ;  O.  E.  boiyn,  bollen ;  W.  edyn. 

'  In  his  on  honde  he  hade  a  boiyn  bobbe, 
^at  is  grattcst  in  grcne.  when  greue?  ar  bare.' 

Sir  Gaw.  and  Gr.  Kn.  I.  ao6. 

Holm,  sb.  Low-lying  land  by  the  side  oF  a  stream,  which  in  time  of 
flood  may  become  more  or  less  insular,  and  which  at  an  earlier  time 
may  have  been  completely  so,  former  channels  or  hollows  having  been 
filled  up  by  alluvial  matters. 

O.  N.  hiUmi,  btilmr.  a  snuU  island ;  N.  io/m,  bolme,  id. ;  also  a  spot  distinguished  from 
the  surrounding  land,  as  a  bit  of  grass  among  com,  or  vice  versa ;  a  little  unmown  meadow  ; 
Sw.D,  b6lm€i  Dan.  D.  holm,  id.:  also,  in  S.  JutU  any  rather  more  elevated  plot  in  a 
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meadow ;  A.  S.  and  N.  S.  ^m,  a  gmall  island,  txpeazWy  in  a  river ;  also  &  waaSi  dentJon* 
or  quad  flat  hill ;  O.  Sw.  Mmber^  bolmt,  a  snuU  island,  a  place  or  ^ot  faiced  off  from  the 
adjacent  lands.  We  hare  sereral  local  names  now  ending  in  bolim^  but  utterly  without  ooo- 
nection  with  the  present  word :  e.  g^  Moorsbolm,  the  Domesday  orthography  of  which  U 
Mortbusum,  which  is  simply  the  dat.  pi  of  Aforr&iis ;  Ltaibolm,  which  the  Whitby  Glossarist 
refers  to  igai,  little,  and  boim — assuming  mistakenly,  that  the  latter  means  brook — bnt  whidt 
in  Domesday  stands  as  Lacium^  Lelum.  Again,  Nnoboim  near  Whitby  is  Nnuhom  in  the 
same  record.  It  ts  sometimes  difficult  to  say  what  the  Domesday  speUiog  really  points  to, 
and  perhaps  Laelum,  Lelvm  is  a  case  in  point  I  do  not,  howerer,  think  that  hiim  is  dia- 
gaised  under  the  final  syllable,  whether  that  be  lum  or  srm.  The  word  Holia  or  Hcdin* 
is  common  enough  as  de5ignating  some  particular  piece  of  land  near  the  Bedk,  oa  more 
&rms  than  one  in  the  district.     See  note  to  Holm  in  Pr.  Pm. 

Holy-bizen,  sb.  (pr.  holy-  or  hooaJy-bahz'n).  A  tawdrily-  or  abeurdlyr 
dressed  figure,  only  fit  to  be  a  spectacle  to  wondering  beholders.  A 
reference,  probably^  to  the  tawdry,  tasteless  bedizenment  of  images  of 
saints,  &c.,  still  extant  in  Popish  countries  and  districts.     See  Bisen. 

Holy-danoe,  sb.  The  extravagances  and  evidences  of  excitement 
manifested,  perhaps  aimed  at.  by  one  or  more  religious  sects  at  their 
public  services,  have  caused  this  name  to  be  given  to  their  proceedings. 

Holy-stone,  sb.  (pr.  hoo&ly-steean).  A  stone  with  a  natural  perfora- 
tion in  it,  supposed  to  have  peculiar  virtues  in  propitiating  luck,  and 
efficacy  as  against  witch-power  and  mischief.  Suspended  by  a  string 
from  the  bed-tester,  or  attached  to  the  key  of  the  house-door  for  the 
safety  of  the  inmates ;  hung  above  the  Standing  of  the  cow,  or  over 
the  stall  of  a  horse,  especially  one  that  is  found  to  sweat  much  at  night, 
for  the  several  security  of  those  animals, — it  was,  even  is  yet,  imagined 
to  set  the  witch's  malice  at  nought. 

Comp.  the  following.  War.  og  Wird.  p.  357 : — *  Upon  the  border-lands  between  East 
Gothland  and  Nerike,  the  people  still  continue  the  practice  of  hanging  round  a  child's  neck 
small  stones  of  smooth  trap  which  are  marked  either  by  water-worn  indentations  or  bcdes 
through.  These  are  call«l  Alt-stofus,  because  they  are  held  to  be  remedial  against  the 
cVild's  ailment  so  called  (a  kind  of  intermittent),  which  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
the  Elves.  In  this  very  ancient  popular  custom,  as  also  in  the  Scanian  practice  of  hanging 
upon  the  necks  of  children  the  so-called  Oommonastmar  (Gommon's-stones ;  from  Oomo- 
den,  or  Kommodtn,  a  local  name  for  Thor),  which  correspond  exactly  with  the  Oobonda- 
stenar  or  Oo/ar-sttnar  of  Wiirend,  we  find  not  only  an  analogous  usage,  but  also  a  simple 
but  clear  illustration  of  the  practice  of  wearing  mere  stones  as  amulets  upon  the  breast  or 
hung  from  the  neck.  For  these  Gobonden's  or  Gofar's  stones  are  simply  small  white  stones 
which,  when  the  lightning  has  struck  any  spot,  are  sometimes  found  upon  the  land  there : 
they  are  perfectly  smooth,  and  about  the  size  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  They  are  beneficial  in 
many  ways: — thus,  Laid  in  the  syle,  or  milk-strainer,  they  are  a  certain  prerentatire 
against  the  milk  being  spoilt  or  in  any  way  damaged  by  the  witch  (Trollbackak).''  Thor, 
alias  Gofar,  Gohoudeii.  Gomoden  or  Kornmoden,  in  the  old  mythology  was  the  dreaded 
enemy  of  all  the  Troll-kind — the  progenitors  as  well  as  predecessors  of  the  more  modem 
witch ;  and  when  he — the  Thunderer — used  his  heavenly  artillery  they  fled  in  utter  dismay. 
Hence  the  efficacy  of  these  stones :  the  witch  recoils  in  fear  and  impotence  before  Thor's 
missiles. 
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Home-como,  homc-oonung,  sb.  1 .  The  arrival  of  a  person  at  his 
home  after  an  absence,  whether  for  the  day's  work  or  longer.  2.  The 
time  of  such  arrival.     2.  The  reception  or  ireatment  at  such  arrival. 

Comp.  O.  N.  iMtm-iomat  O.  Sw.  bemkoma,  return  home,  or  Bome-oomfl ;  Din.  ^m- 
Aoftrmm.  having  retunied  home ;  Sw.  b*mkonut,  homecoming. 

*  Hwcii  he  hvoti  ule ;  haunt  ajaiu  his  bam-cumt  »ar  care  t  cic.*     Htdt  Aftid.  p.  31. 

a.  '  He'll  be  here  about  bomt-rome.* 

3.  '  I  shzll  have  a  botmy  bome^Qming  about  it  with  my  wife,  depend  upon  it*    Wb.  Ol. 

Honey.  A  term  of  endearment,  more  fondling;  than  *  dear.'  Often 
used  as  a  prefix,  as  in  Honey-bairn.  Often  used  also  by  the  aged  in 
addressing  those  they  feci  both  respect  and  regard  for :  a  kindly  clergy- 
man or  lady-visitor  often  gels  the  appellative  Honey,  and  even  Bairn. 

'  ffarewell  my  bony,  farwell  my  swceic.*    Percy'*  Folio  MS.  i.  p.  151. 

Honey-fall,  sb.  A  wind-fall  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  pleasant  kind; 
a  piece  of  great  and  very  acceptable  good  luck. 

'  "  They  have  had  a  brave  boney-/aiI  lately ;"  a  great  deal  of  property  bcqucatbed.' 
Wh.Gi. 

Hood-end,  sb.  The  flat  surface,  or  hob,  at  either  end  of  the  fire- 
grate, on  which  the  ketde,  &c.,  is  customarily  set. 

Cr.  Gi.  givci  *  hood,  the  pUcc  t>ehind  the  fire :  hood-tnd,  conicn  near  the  fire,  either  of 
slone  or  iron.'  I  surmise  thai  in  older  days  the  sort  of  enclosure  made  near  the  5rc 
involved  a  kind  of  arched  covering,  which  originated  the  name  Hood.  See  Neukln. 
Jam.  quotes  '  "  O.  E.  Hood,  the  back  of  the  fire.  North."  Gtok.  O.  E.  huddt  must  cer* 
taioly  be  viewed  as  originally  the  same,  though  tucd  in  an  oblique  sensei  at  denoting  what 
covers  the  fire  durine;  night.' 

Hoose,  V.  n.  To  wheeze  or  breathe  ^vith  difficulty  and  noise.  See 
Heene,  which  is  coincident. 

Cf.  Pr.  Pm. '  Hoou,  or  cowghe  (hoit,  or  boost).* 

Hop.  A  word  of  command,  formerly  in  use  by  the  drivers  of  oxen, 
and  answering  to  the  old  word  Bee,  or  the  more  modem  Gee,  as  used 
in  driving  horses ;  i.  e.  directing  them  to  turn  to  the  right  or  from  tlie 
driver.     Sometimes  Hop-off. 

Molb.  gives  bop,  an  exclamation  employed  either  to  cause  any  one  to  move  briskly,  or  to 
ttimubte  a  horse ;  and  byp^  the  word  of  command  employed  to  cause  a  horse  to  go  forward. 
In  his  Dial.  Lexicon,  however,  bop  dig  a  given  as  the  word  employed  (in  Bierrc)  when  the 
horse  is  desired  to  back.  '  It  is  usuul  to  cry  to  a  stumbling  man  or  beast,  Hop!  Hop  I — 
Kuttiicr,'  quoted  by  Wedgw.  Hop  I  is  thus  widely  used  in  directing  by  voice  the  move- 
ments of  a  draught  beast,  and  as  bop  in  di0erem  parts  of  Denmark  has  a  diffcxent  intention, 
%0  there  nuiy  have  been  an  arbitrary  use  »(  it  in  Clevel.,  meaning,  Move  to  the  right,  as  in 
Denm.  sometimes  forward,  socnetimes  backward. 
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Hopper,  sb.  The  basket  suspended  by  means  of  a  strap  passing 
over  one  shoulder  of  the  sower,  and  containing  the  seed-corn  it  is  his 
business  to  sow. 

*  Hopptr,  ■  wed  bukeL  "  A  seiklqie  or  a  boprrt :"  MS.  Egcrton,  8J9.'  HaO.  Puhapt 
a  kimplc  adaptation  from  hopper,  tbe  teed-fcceiving  and  ddivchng  portion  of  the  null  (7) 
/>.  Pm.  gnre*  *  Hopyr  of  a  myne,'  and  *  Hopwr  or  a  seedicpc.* 

'  He  (Pen  ^  Ploohmau)  heng  an  Hoper  on  his  Bac*  In  stode  of  a  scrippe, 
A  Btuichd  of  Bred  coco*  be  briuget>  >er-Iiiiic.'     P.  Plou^bm,  {E,E.  T.S.)  p.  77. 

Hoppet,  sb.     I.  A  small  open  basket.     2.  The  gaol  or  prison. 

Wb.  Gl.  nukes  hopper  and  hoppit  synonymous ;  but.  I  think,  tncocrectly.  Cr.  GI.  circs 
boppit,  *  a  little  basket ;'  Leeds  Gi.  2i  '  i  mull  osier  basket,  with  a  bow  haodle ;'  HalL 
bofpet.  '  a  hand  basket — Var.  dial.*  and  also.  *  the  dish  used  by  mioers  to  measure  their  ore 
in :'  besides  boppit,  *  a  unalJ  field,  generally  one  near  a  bouse,  of  a  fqoare  (Qna~~Eam* 

Hopping-tree,  sb.     The  pole  of  a  coup-cart.     See  Coup-Gart. 


Comp.  Din.  D.  boppe :  at  boppt  en  vogn :  to  back  a  waggon. 
tre'  it  oimtioited  in  Will*  and  Ihv.  Surt,  Soc*  i.  I04. 


Sec  Hop.     *  A  boppyng 


Hopple,  V.  a.  To  tie  the  leg^  of  a  horse  or  other  animal  together  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  prevent  all  motion  from  place  Lo  place  in  grazing, 
but  still  so  as  to  render  straying  to  a  distance  exceedingly  difficuU  and 
slow.  Brock,  gives  *  baffle'  with  this  signification;  and  '  bobble'  is  the 
equivalent  word  in  oihei  districts.     See  Hoffle,  Hobble,  Hamper,  &c. 

Horse-block,  horse -moont,  horsing- stones,  horse -steps,  sb. 
The  steps,  usually  of  stone,  with  a  small  platform  above  them,  for  con- 
venience in  mounting  one's  horse :  especially  to  a  female. 

These  arc  of  frequent  occurrence  in  tbe  Dales,  at  the  top  of  the  steep  horse-tracks  leading 
up  the  hill-sides  or  Banks  to  the  roads  acroM  the  moor*  as  well  »  at  the  churchyard 

gates,  &C. 

Horse-couper,  sb.    A  horse-dealer ;  one  who  buys,  sells  or  exchanges 
horses.     See  Coup. 
Comp.  bvrw^iururt  from  O.  Fr.  eouratiert  roHraciirr,  a  broker,  talesman.    See  Wedgw, 


Horse-godmother,  sb.     A  great,  ungainly  female. 

Horse-gogs.  sb.     A  fair-sized  but  highly  astringent  blue  plum  which 
grows  abundantly  in  the  district,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  hedge-rows. 

Comp.  gnnie-gogt  =  gi>osel>crnes. 

Horse-knops,  sb.     The  plant  black  knapweed  {Ceti/aurca  nigra). 
Also  called  Hard-heads.     See  Knop. 

Comp.  itnappar.  the  Sw.  name  of  the  plant. 
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Horse-trod,  sb.    A  track  or  path  used  as  a  *  bridle-road.'    See  Trod, 

Host-houBO,  sb.  (pr.  wost-hus).  The  inn  at  which  the  fanner  or 
countrjTuan  puts  up  in  the  market-  (or  other)  town  he  visits. 

Hostle,  V.  n.  (pr.  woss'l).     To  put  up  at  an  inn. 

Ho't.     Pr.  of  Hurt. 

Hotoh,  sb,     A  bungle,  an  ill-managed  affair. 

Probably  coDvertible  with  biteb,  and  in  somewhat  the  lame  sense  as  when  wc  say  *  there 
is  a  hitch  ill  the  aiTair.'  Sw.  D.  h^iJca  is  to  fumble,  to  l>e  irresolute,  to  hc&itate,  and  may  be 
connected;  as  iIm)  Swiss  hoodichtn^  botschtn,  10  crawl  like  1  toad,  shufBe  along,  do  any- 
thing in  a  dawdling,  untidy  way. 

Hot-pots,  sb.  (pr.  heeal-  or  yat-pots).  Pots  of  hot  spiced  ale  brought 
out  by  tlie  friends  of  a  newly-wedded  couple  to  be  partaken  of  by  the 
bridal  party  as  ihey  return  from  church.  See  Bride-door,  Bride- 
wain,  &c. 

Hotter,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  shake,  or  even  jolt,  as  persons  or  things 
in  a  springless  cart  driving  over  rough  roads  are  shaken  up  and  down. 
Thence,  2.  To  move  witli  an  uneven  pace,  limpingly  or  lamely,  in  what 
is  called  in  some  places  *a  dot  and  go  one'  style;  and  3.  To  throw 
together  confusedly  or  in  a  jumble,  as  things  conveyed  in  such  a  cart 
would  be.     In  this  sense,  used  chiefly  in  the  passive. 

Wcdgw.  connects  this  word  with  buddlt.  He  says.  '  the  primitive  image  is  probably  the 
bubbling  movement  of  boiling  water;  Sc.  hotter,  soiter,  for  the  sound  of  boiling  or  sinimer- 
icg;  /o  botifT,  to  simmer,  shirrr,  shudder,  to  walk  unsteadily,  jolt.  It't  all  in  a  hotter,  all 
ill  movement ;  hatter,  a  multitude  of  small  animals  in  motion ;  bottle,  anything  withoat 
a  Gnu  base,  as  a  young  child  begiiuiing  to  walk.'  I  conceive  that  tbu  original  idea  of 
to  bouer  is  involved  in  the  meanings  to  ibivtr,  to  tbudder;  whence  the  meanings  of  Uacon 
Grizzlebcard's  *  HutttuittutttuV  Dasent's  iVwj*  Talts,  p.  46,  and  *  He  was  to  be  sure  to 
lie  itill,  and  not  to  shiver  and  coll  out  butttu,  or  any  such  stutf.'  (p.  47.)  In  Sw.  D.  we  find 
huttra,  buddrOt  bdddra,  hodra,  hddra,  hodda,  to  tremble  or  sliiver  with  cold,  to  have  one's 
teeth  chatter ;  Swiss  hottern,  to  nhakc,  to  tremble ;  Dan.  D.  huddre,  to  shiver  froni  the 
effects  of  cold  or  fever.     Cf.  also  O.  N.  boisa^  quatire ;  hots,  mollis  quassatio. 

1.  •  Wf  went  hollering  in  the  cart  all  the  way  011.'      IVh.  Ql. 

2.  *  Hottering  on,  nae  better  an  a  lamiter.* 

.1.  '  *•  All  hotter'd  up  ;"  jumbled  together,  confused,  crowded.'     Wt,  01. 
With  the  last  example  comp.  Jamicson's  instance  : — 

'  'Twas  a  rauir-hen  an'  mony  a  pout 
Was  rinnin',  bofteria*  roond  about ;' 
where  the  idea  is  not  of  being  jumbled  or  flung  together  in  a  confused  heap,  so  much  as  of 
voluntary  crowding. 

Hottery,  adj.  Uneven  to  walk  or  ride  upon;  as  a  bad  pavement, 
a  rough  and  ill-kept  road. 
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Houe,  sb.     I.  A  sepulcliral  lumulus,  or  barrow,     a.  A  natural  hill. 

O.N.  baugr;  O,  Sw,  baugr,  bogbtr;  S.  Q.  bvg :  O^n.boj;  S.  ju\l.  h9g  {pr,  by ;  they 
much  as  the  Fr.  u);  N.  Jull.  byr ;  a  tumulus  or  small  hill  niiscd  by  hand,  in  contndii- 
tiiictjoii  to  a  natural  hill  or  cniinence.  Motbcch's  definition  is,  en  forbmtning  paa  jurdtru 
ovtr/tadt :  a  hill  or  heap  rai««d  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He  notes  alto  the  phrase*  at 
kasU.  or  opkasft  tn  b^t:  to  throw  up  a  houe.  En  jordboi  is  used  as  antithetical  to  tn 
tandbaik* ;  baktt  elier  banie  bruget  itedvanlig  om  itorrn  og  natvrligt  h»U.  Man  tigtr 
aldrig,  tn  ophastet  baklce :  the  word  bakkt  or  banit  is  usualljr  applied  to  larger  hills  of 
natural  origin.  No  one  erer  uys  a  thrown-up  bakii.  The  special  application  of  O.N. 
baugr,  O.  Sw.  bogbttt  Dan.  6«f.  Sw.  bvg.  Sec.  is  to  a  sepulchral  tumulus;  sometimes  so 
specified,  as  in  Dan.  £rovh9i,  Sw.  atttbog^  O.  Sw.  atar-bogbtr :  whence  the  names,  Dan.  ^'- 
^k,  Sw.  bog-folk,  N.  Jut),  byv/olk.  Sec,  for  the  dwarf  tribe,  O.  N.  dvergar.  who  were  held 
to  have  their  dwellings  in  these  old  sepulchres.  In  Clevel.  the  word,  with  about  two  excep- 
tions, denotes  the  gravchiUs  on  the  moors,  many  of  which  I  have  opened,  aud  all  of  which, 
as  !  believe,  belong  to  an  exceedingly  remote  epoch. 

J.  Black-^ouvx,  Herd-^Nf,  Sec,  to  any  number. 

a.  The  Houe,  near  Castleton.     Parker's  Hour*,  near  Cruiikley  GilL 

Houl,  howl,  sb.  A  depression  in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  of  no 
great  lateral  extent  or  length ;  scarcely  amounting  lo  a  valley,  and  not 
rugged  or  precipitous  like  a  Gill.     See  HolL 

Hound,  V.  a.  To  set  on ;  to  make  an  opportunity  for  a  second 
person  and  induce  him  to  use  it 

I  take  this  word  and  the  next  from  the  \il>.  GL,  a  valuable  and  trustworthy  collection 
as  regards  the  words  themselves,  their  (oftentimes  phonographic)  forms,  and  thetr  appli- 
cation. The  de6nition  there  given  is — '  Pursued,  in  the  sense  o(  one  person  introduced  to 
another  by  the  stratagem  of  a  third  party,  as  a  man  to  a  match  he  is  desirous  of  making  is 
said  to  have  been  bounded  to  the  woman.'  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  application  of  the  word 
*  pursued*  in  this:  the  idea  otherwise  is  clear. 

Hounding,  sb.  An  advantage  obtained  for  another  person  by  re- 
conuneiidation,  or  by  creating  an  opportunity  for  him.      Wh.  GI. 

See  Hound.  The  extract  from  Wh.  Gl.  thereunder  given  is  thus  conliuucd : — •  also, 
a  sidcaway  recommendation  in  any  one's  behalf  is  called  a  boumiuig  for  another's  benefit.* 

House-fast,  adj.  Confined  to  the  house,  the  result  of  personal  indis- 
position, lameness,  incapability  of  locomotion,  &c.  Comp.  House-kept, 
and  see  Bed-fast. 

House-folk,  sb.    The  people  belonging  to  a  house.    See  Folk. 

Comp.  O.  N.  htii'foik,  I.  domestic  servants ;  a.  lodgers. 

House-kept,  adj.  Confined  to  the  house,  the  result  of  having  to 
lend  closely  on  a  sick  person,  or  the  like. 

Housen,  sb.  pi.     Houses,  house-property. 

Several  plurals  in  m  are  retained  in  Clevd.  Comp.  Ken  or  Eyen,  OwAOn  (oxen). 
Hoaon.  &c.     Cf.  tustm  (uhes).  in  Chaucer;  fiitn,  oien,  P,  Plaugbm. 

*  And  af^er  that  (a  tbouader)  com  a  water  so  sharply,  that  drof  down  the  hunnyngM  and  a 
grete  parte  of  the  pepte.'     M*H.  p.  153. 
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HoUBe-plaoe,  sb.     The  principal  living-room  in  a  house. 

HoiLsm'-8tii£[^  sb.     Householti  furniture,  inclusive  of  all  kinds. 

Hout,  intcrj.  Strongly  expressive  of  incredulity  or  dissent :  not  so  ! 
nothing  of  tiie  son  !  impossible  ! 

S.  G.  ^/,  apagc:  particula,  qui  cane*  imprimis  faccascre  jubcniui  (Ihrc) ;  S,  but,  cry  to 
sileuce  a  dog;  Welsh  bu/l,  off  with  it  I  away  I  •  Huia  ut  in,'  sayi  Ihrc,  '  is  to  expel  any 
one  with  indignation  and  cont'Cnipt,  as  if  he  were  a  ^og;  Welsh  bwttio;  Finn,  butitan' 
Wedgw.  gives  Fin.  butaa,  to  shout,  to  call;  N.  buisa^  to  frighten  or  drive  out  with  noise 
and  outcry.  Add  Sw.  D.  busta^  to  shout  or  shriek;  also  to  set  on  or  incite,  as  a  dog  on 
any  one. 

Hover,  V.  n.  i.  To  hang  over  or  be  suspended:  thence,  2.  To 
wait  or  remain  stationary :  and  3.  To  be  in  a  stale  of  suspended  action, 
of  either  bodily  or  mental  kind.  4.  Sometimes  used  as  v.  a.,  to  slay  or 
suspend  an  action.     See  Over. 

This  woid  in  the  form  bout,  or  bov€  is  not  tnfrequeot  in  O,  E.  In  Clevel,  ii  takes  the 
form  Ower ;  and  one  of  the  sayings  most  frequeiitly  quoted  as  specimens  of  our  dialect  to 
puzzle  or  astonish  the  South-country  hearer  will  be  found  below.  Hall,  quotes  h<ni«  in  the 
senses,  i.  to  stop  or  hover:  i.  to  float  on  the  water,  as  a  ship,  &c.;  and  the  derivation 
to  be  from  Welsh  bojSan,  bofo,  to  fluctuate,  hover,  suspend  or  hang  over. 

*  8c  be  (the  raven)  fongej  to  ^  fiyst,  &  fannc)  on  ^e  wynde}. 
Ifov*i  hyje  vpon  hyjl  to  herken  ty\>yngc}.' 

E.  Eng.  AlUt,  PotPts,  B.  I.  458. 

*  On  ark  on  an  eucntyde  boue^  the  dowve.*     /&.  1.  ^5. 

*  J?e  bume  bode  on  bonk,  hat  on  t>lonk  boutd.' 

Sir  Gaw.  and  Gr.  Kn.  1.  785. 

*  Yet  bcvtd  ther  an  hundred 
In  howves  of  selk, 
Scrgcantz  it  biscmcd 

That  scTvedcn  at  the  barre.*     P.  Plongbm.  \.  418. 
a.  *  "  I  ratlier  bovtnd  a  bit  ;**  waited  awhile.'      Wb.  Gl 

'  "  Titter  oop  t'  sprunt  niun  ou««r  a  bit ;"  the  one  that  is  first  (sootiest)  tip  the  hOf  mutt 
wait  a  bit.'    Ih. 

•  My  lord,  this  care  tastes  lang, 

And  willc,  to  Moyscs  have  his  bone ; 
Let  hym  go»  els  wyrk  we  wrang, 

it  may  not  help  to  6otvr  ne  hone.'     Towntl.  Myit.  p.  64. 

3.  *  **  Hovering  for  rain  ;**  cloudy,  threatening  to  come  wet.'     Wb.  Gl. 

4.  *  "  Howr  your  hand  ;"  stop,  hnid,  e.  g.  in  the  ad  of  poaring  water,'     Ih, 


Howdy,  sb.     A  midwife. 

O.  fi.Jiid,  that  which  is  bom,  aUo  the  act  of  parturition,  is  almost  certainly  the  origin 
of  this  word.  Bat  comp.  S,  G.  Jordgumma,  Sw.  jordt-gvmma,  Sw.  D.  jarid)mor,  Dan. 
jord*moder :  the  latter  alio  occurring  with  the  orthography  gjordemod<r.  '  By  some,*  says 
Ihre,  '  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  reference  is  to  the  custom  of  depositing  the  ncw-bom 
balw  on  the  ground,  whence  it  was  to  be  raised  by  the  father,  if  he  thought  it  worthy  of 
being  reared,  and  given  into  the  care  of  the  female  attendant.     Others  have  referred  the 
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so  die  ivm^-BL 

dutatr  baa  esipc  m.  ■■<  <fac  ifac 

vorii  jftjciAi  a  p^a^  ^ccnei  of  t£be  loocai  jiT».grty  cbkbci  at  Asrrxtkm:  BoJk,  in 
'>9M  haJmmmmt^f  fav.  tte  aane  fiv  ifac  caal  a  cUd  ■  iiimiimii  hoa  vilfa;  Aw 

Hoiric,  T.  a.  To  <%  oat,  to  scoop,  a>  vo^  vidi  (figging  toob  in  a 
bole,  or  in  makii^  a  fa^. 

Jan.  weB  rcanrlu  da:  '  £.  £f  does  mx  pcoperlv  coclvtt  t&e  idea  ti^tmtd  br  jFTiimI. 
For  ii:c  btser  B^ttiaef  to  take  cot  the  veoiit&t,  leanof  t&e  ovtsdc  vhale  nn^  the  aper- 
tMc  Is  net,  B  ar&^ATf'  cujs,  diE  wq  ttjciw  mm>.  bot  cocnipQT.  a{iproscBO  tt  seme 
to  hsek.  L'r^er  fca  or  'AmO,  a  hotkw  stiaw  or  raed.  Mob.  {Dm^  DimL  Lm.)  qooto 
hoOr,  a  ipoct,  a  hofUnr  reed  or  caoe.  a  pipe ;  aihS  addh.  Sv.  Ml, '  m  gcaecc  noCal  Itgiwm 
matu^ — cadEX.  feAo.  canre.'  Ihne.  be  nstlier  san.  dezins  it  from  ki§m,  to  ntake  bol- 
Inr,  ia  Ske  maoaer  as  deO  &«ib  dS^v.  Camp,  also  JbOc.  h— JJafh;  a  wooden  co*«r 
OT  pro«ectioB  orcr  the  mosth  of  a  wcS:  when  tbe  idn  is  tful  of  diat  wliidi  is  made  bol- 
low — had  tbe  baide  bowlcad  out — so  as  to  beame  a  soitafaie  CD>rcr  far  waiwihing  the. 

Sawtf,  sb.  A  street  game  played  by  boys  in  a  tovn,  one  of  them 
hiding  behind  a  wall  or  house-end  and  crying  '  Howly'  to  the  seekers. 

It  has  been  forested,  tbot^h  not  rerr  probabtj.  dut  OU — '  tfae  cocmnooest  Christiaii 
name  in  Norway ' — scaj  be  the  fomidanoo  of  thb  mr.  Lseds  €3.  gins  BUtfy  as  the  oame 
of  the  kan;c  game ;  '  the  tcarcb-ci^Dal  cmploTed  in  the  game  u  "  HidUy  !"  and  Dcrt  **  Hidef' 
as  common/     •  Wboop !'  is  the  Sontb-cooiitrT  signal. 

Howse,  V.  a.  To  bale  or  dip  oat  water,  or  other  liquid.  See  Oaae 
or  OwM. 

Howvomiwer,  hows'iwer,  conj.     Howsoever,  or  however. 

Hubble-Bhew,  htibble-ehoo,  sb.  The  tumultuous  movements  of 
a  somewhat  excited  crowd ;  a  state  of  commotion,  or  disturbance. 

Jam.  refers  this  word  to  •  Teat  bobbtUn,  ioglomerare ;  bobbdtn-iobb^tm,  tDmahoare.  The 
last  tyllable  ma/  be  Teat,  tcbcwe,  tpcctaculuoi,  or  imm  scbouwen^  ridcie :  q.  a  crowd 
aMembled  to  see  something  that  excites  attcntioa.'  Is  it  not  at  least  open  to  soimise  that 
9w.  D.  bo-hal,  bowl,  bovoll ;  N.  bdball,  bohbtdl^  bobboU^  bivoU^  midsummer,  the  time  when 
the  aun  (Baal,  Balder)  is  highest,  may  hare  tmne  connection  with  it?  Ihre,  who  gircs 
ttte  itftm  bogbaU  from  one  Sw.  district,  and  bogbaU  from  another,  takes  the  WOTd  to  hare 
Of iginally  denoted  dim  bogt  Balder,  the  high  Balder ;  or,  as  it  were,  the  high  and  powerful 
sun  ft  special  season.  It  is  matter  of  history  that  this  seasoD  wu  from  extremdy  remote 
timet  celebrated  by  the  piling  and  burning  of  mighty  £res  on  the  hiUs  in  different  districts, 
at  which  almost  the  entire  populatioD  were  assembled,  with  feasting,  dancing  and  drinking, 
cmitiiiued  throogliout  the  night.  Herein  we  certainly  bare  the  main  elements  of  what  is 
thus  expressed  by  Jam.: — *  It'  (the  word  Hubbelscbow)  *  suggests  the  idea  of  a  multitude 
running  and  crowding  together  in  a  tumultuous  manner  (without  necessarily  implying  that 
there  is  any  Ivoil;.'     For  the  last  syllable  compare  wappinscbaw  or  wappensebaw. 

Huokle,  h\>.    The  hip.     See  Huke-bone. 


Huff.  V.  n.  To  become  swollen  and  puffy,  as  the  flesh  where  a  blow 
has  been  received. 

Mi.  Wcdgw.  gives  *  Hu^,  Hoovt.  To  puff  or  Wow,  as  v^J,  or  Q.  baufben,  to  breathe 
or  blow,  from  a  repic&cnUtion  of  the  Miund.  To  buff  up,  to  puff  up.  iwcU  with  wind. 
•*  In  many  bird*  ihe  diaphragm  may  be  easily  bufftd  up  with  air."  Grew  in  Todd.  "  Ex- 
crcjcencrs,  called  cniphyscmata,  like  unto  bhddrr»  puffed  up  and  hoorcd  with  wind,"  Hol- 
land— Pliny  in  R.'  The  examples  are  unexceptionable,  but  Sw.  D.  b>ivna,  bnvna,  bAvna, 
N.  bowna  or  bovne,  to  puff  up  or  become  swollen  ;  bdven,  bav9n,  bdvfn,  swollen,  hulTcd ; 
£pm/m,  the  condition  of  being  swollen  ;  Dan.  boven,  swollen :  bovatbtd,  condition  of  bein^ 
swollen;  bavtlst,  id.;  also  rising  or  tumour. — arc  all  distinctly  rcferriblc  to  b'lva,  btvja, 
bav€,  to  heave,  raise,  cause  to  be  risen ;  and  it  if  scarcely  doubtful  that  Ckvel.  Huff  if  s 
very  close  relative. 

*  Her  eye  bufffd  oop  in  a  minute ;'  after  a  blow  received. 

Cf.  with  the  extract  from  Wcdgw.  the  following : — 

'  Th<^  buft  &  pufr  with  many  heaves, 
till  that  ih<^  both  were  tyred.'     £,ooi«  and  Hum.  Sotigt,  p.  iS- 

Huff,  sb.  The  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  or  displeasure  excited  by 
a  slight  or  petty  indignity  ;  offence  taken  on  some  such  ground. 

Probably  a  simple  metaphor  from  hutt,  to  swell  or  be  swollen.  Corap.  the  exactly 
analogous  applications  of  Lat.  tumto,  to  swell  with  anger,  to  be  pufied  up  with  vanity  or 
pride.  &c.  Mr.  Wcdgw..  however,  derives  it  from  '  the  puffing  and  blowing  oi  an  angiy 
person." 

' "  They  look  the  iw^at  it ;"  they  were  offended  by  it."      Wb.  Gl. 
In  the  following  extract  rrom  Chaucer : — 

' "  Now.  sirs,"  then  q?i  this  Oswoldc  the  Rcvc, 
"  1  pray  you  allc,  that  ye  nought  you  grcvc, 
That  I  aiuwere.  and  somedcll  sttt  bis  bovfi. 

For  lefull  it  is  force  with  force  to  shoufe :"  '  Rtvi's  Proiogu*,  p.  30, 
it  would  seem,  from  the  gaieral  sense,  that  the  phrase  in  italics  may  probably  mean  cxdte 
his  ire,  rather  than  only  be  quits  with  him,  as  suggested  in  the  Glossary.     In  that  case  our 
Huff  might  have  a  different  origin  from  that  abore  suggested.     Comp.  the  phrases  'Set 
one's  cap,'  '  Cock  cMic's  bonnet'  or  '  beaver,'  &c. 

Huffle,  huffll,  huwil,  sb.  A  finger-stall,  a  cot;  a  protection  for 
a  hurt  or  sore  finger. 

O.  N  bu/a,  cap,  ho»d.  Comp.  also  Sw.  D.  buv,  a  covering  ;  a  small  circular  roof;  O.  S, 
brntTt  thatch,  roof;  O.  E.  bow,  boove,  and  *  Hotee,  bowuit  Pr.  Pm.,  a  hood,  from  which 
this  is  a  dimiuutive. 

Hug,  V.  a.  To  carry,  the  hands,  anns,  or  back  being  specially  em- 
ployed in  the  act.  The  idea  of  effort  is  oftenumcs  implied,  but  cer- 
tainly not  quite  necessarily,  or  \vitIiout  exception. 

Comp.  Germ,  froc^,  to  take  upon  one's  back.  The  «amc  vb.,  as  a  v.  n.,  is  to  squat  or 
crouch,  which  probably  brings  it  into  connection  with  Sw.  D.  buka,  to  squat,  or  sit  with 
curved  back  and  knees;  Dan.  &idd* paa  bvg.  O.  N.  iii>a,  N.  buha.  bulcjt,  Dan.  bugt^  which, 
besides  the  preceding  meaning  of  sitting  with  bent  back  and  knees,  has  alto  that  of  walkmg 
with  a  bowed  bsck  and  head  poked  forward  ;  in  other  words,  the  very  form  in  which  one 
huffs  a  heavy  burden  on  his  b.-ick.     We  have  thus,  it  would  seen),  a  connection  reopened 
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between  boekm  aud  hugt,  through  the  interveutJon  of  Cicvel.  Hug.  Wh.  Gl.  gives  Hug, 
to  carry  m  if  toiling  with  ;i  cunibram  load,  and,  at  an  example,  '  "  Ah  *«  brusten  wi*  hug- 
ging on  't;"  bursting  or  out  of  breath  in  contending  with  the  load."  But  the  word  is  often 
applied  also  in  the  case  of  loads  which  do  not  require  fuch  contending  with.  People  hug 
small  parcels  as  well  as  heavy  burdms. 

Huke,  sb.     The  hip.     See  Hnokle. 

Conip.  hnick,  the  hip-bone  of  a  cow ;  buck,  in  beef,  the  part  between  the  shin  and  the 
round  (Hall.) ;  hug-botu.  buckit-botu,  &c.     See  Hiike-bone. 

Huke-bone,  sb.     The  hip-bone. 

Comp.  bug'bone^  differently  shortened  Into  bubbon  aud  buggani  buck,  btiekie,  ai/eb-bom0 
or  tdgebotu ;  all  of  which  are  probably  connected,  and  of  equally  uncertain  deriration :  unless 
Sw.  D.  bukk.  a  small  but  highish  projecting  point  of  land  or  promontory,  jutting  into  the 
sea;  Dan.,  Fri*.,  N.  Sax.  bui,  a  corner  or  projecting  angle;  Dutch  boek^  id.;  alio  s  small 
promontory,  supply  a  suggcstiou,  as  1  conceive  they  do. 

Huke,  To  OTOok.  To  sii  down ;  to  bend  the  Huke  so  as,  or  in 
order,  lo  sit  down. 

*  I  hare  never  cniilt'd  my  bukt  the  whole  of  the  day,'  in  Wh,  Gl.^  is  explained  by  the 
compilcT  by  '  I  have  never  crooked  my  bip  to  sit  dovm.'  However,  one  never  *  crooks  one's 
hip'  for  that  or  any  other  purpose.  The  word  is  only  another  or  prov  form  of  bough  or 
boch.  '  Hock,  the  joint  of  a  horse's  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  fetlock ;  hoogb,  the  back  of 
the  knee;  A. S.  bob*  the  heel,  ham  (calx,  poplct,  suffrago)'  (Wcdgw.) :  thus  the  meaning 
of  each  word  in  the  phrase  becomes  at  uuce  apparent.  Comp.  '  I  hae  often  wondered  tlut 
any  aoc  that  ever  bent  a  knee  for  the  right  purpose  should  ever  datir  to  crooi  a  hough  lo 
fyke  aud  Aing  at  piper's  wind  aud  liddler's  squealing.*  Htart  of  Mid-hotbian. 

*  She  said  there  was  a  tough  itncw  in  an  old  wife's  bcntgb.'  Vork  Casth  Dep.  p.  30a. 

Huker,  v,  a.     To  barter,  huckster. 

*  G.  boif,  biiifry  a  higgler,  huckster :  "  a  rcUiler,  regrater,  one  who  sells  goods,  especially 
victuals  bi  small  quantities,  a  petty  dealer.  Dut,  Imtcker,  bucker,  caupo,  propola."  Kit 
Bav.  bugier.  bugkler,  bugkntr.  Swab,  buktr,  bukler,  a  petty  dealer,  huckster.  It  is  cisen- 
lially  the  same  word  with  G.  wucber,  Dut.  woecktr,  oeckrr,  hoteker,  Sw.  bocktr,  O.  N.  »lr, 
interest,  usury,  properly  increase,  fiom  the  ume  totircc  as  I.at.  augwr$^  Qrjth.  aucan,  A.S. 
tattm,  to  increase.  The  O.  H.  G.  wuQ<brr  is  applied  to  the  increase  of  plants ;  erd*-%*ntochtr, 
the  fruit*  of  the  earth.'  Wedgw.     Cf.  o4*r#S.  oktr*,  Ancr.  Riwlt.  p.  jafi.     Sec  Peddle. 

*  He  buk^ed  thetn  (rabbit-skins,  eggs.  See,  picked  up  or  collected  by  the  Badcor  at 
home)  at  Sunderland  Market.' 

*  She  hath  hoklcn  hukJtiryt,  Al  hire  Uf  lyme.*     P.'PIoughm.  p.  90. 

Hull.  sb.  The  shell  or  outer  coverings  as  in  the  case  of  [>eas,  beans, 
hazel-nuts  or  filberts,  &c. 

Enligt  den  mytbtika  nafurSskdtimngtn  badt  mtntusko^astrut  ■  kropptn  tn  biott  tUlfSUig 
upptnbartlit-form.  I  dodtn  a/llnddgs  m*tiiu.\kan  d*fta  tUlJiiiliga  bolje :  according  to  the 
(before-mentioned)  mytliical  view  of  nature,  the  body  simply  i^cr^'ed  the  human  being  at 
an  accidenljl  means  or  faihion  of  external  manifestation.  At  death  this  accident  or  exter- 
nal case  {b<*Jj*)  was  stripped  off.  Here  we  have  Sw.  boIJe  used  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
sense  as  out  HtilL     Note  O.  N.  bytja,  S,  Q.  boija^  velare,  opcrire :  O.  Sw.  bylja,  Sw.  D. 
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baitt.  Dad.  haUt  N,  Ma.  O.  G.  Man,  Mjan,  buljem,  A.  S.  Mom,  M.  G.  buljan^  all  meaning 
to  corcr,  envelope,  conceal,  hide;  and  also  A.  S.  but,  bvia,  hull,  shell ;  Pr.Pm.  *  byllyn, 
op*rio,  ttgo,  rtio.  Sec. ;'  '  Hoole,  orpciyn.  or  bcnvf,  or  o^r  coddyd  fnite.' 
•  Vez-hvJU  ;•  •  Nut-W/J.'  &c. 

HuUi  V.  a.  To  strip  the  outer  covering,  shell  or  pod  off  anything 
which  has  such  an  integument ;  as  peas,  beans,  &c. 

Hummel,  v.  a.  To  deiach  or  break  off  the  awns,  or  portions  of  awn, 
that  still  adhere  to  the  grains  of  barley  after  it  is  thrashed.  See  Hum- 
mol'd. 

Hummeld,  hummel'd,  adj.  Without  horns,  applied  to  a  cow  espe- 
cially ;  more  rarely  to  hornless  sheep. 

I  am  dispelled  to  rerer  this  word,  as  well  as  humnLel.  Hiimmeller,  to  O.  N.  bamia, 
to  matilatc,  curtail  by  cutting,  lop;  O.  Geim.  bamaion ;  A.  S.  lamtlan,  \o  hamstring; 
E.  bammit,  ban^U;  Sw.  D.  bammia,  l.  originally  to  hamstring,  though  that  sense  is  obso* 
lete  now  :  2.  To  lop  or  pollard  a  tree,  whence  bammlaj,  polled  or  pollarded ;  and  also, 
3.  To  strike,  drub,  thnuh.  Another  form  it  btimndn,  to  strike,  flog,  whence  bdmmdp 
blows,  stripes,  a  thrashing ;  O.  Sw.  bambta,  to  render  any  one  helpless  by  lopping  off  his 
limbs.  In  this  last  word  we  have  a  kind  of  combination  of  ideas  not  unlike  what  is  ex- 
pressed by  htunmeld  as  appUed  to  an  animal  whose  mearu  of  defence  are  in  its  horns. 
The  cxpTestion,  to  btimmel  barley,  also  takes  significance  from  a  like  explaoation. 

Hummeller,  sb.  The  instrument  in  use  for  remonng  the  awns,  or 
pieces  of  awn,  still  adherent  to  the  grains  of  barley  after  Ltirasliing. 

Hunger,  v.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  suffer  from  hunger,  to  be  famished  or 
starved.  2.  To  cause  to  suffer  from  hunger,  to  starve;  by  williholding 
the  necessary  food. 

t.  *  Ah's  about  bwtgertd  to  deid.' 

Cf.  *  And  mj?i5y  bt  gtftzst$  feottftrag  daga  andfiowirtig  nabta,  aJUr  l^n  gebyncgtrdi* 
Nortb.  Goip.  Matt,  iv,  2. 

a.  *  'Twur  a  cruel  act,  bungtrin  thae  poor  bainu,  u  she  did,  fra  yah  week's  end  tiv 
anither.' 

Hurplo,  V.  n.     See  Hirple. 

Hussocks,  sb.  Large  tufts  of  coarse  grass  (see  BxiUfaoes)  growing 
in  bogg)'  places  in  low  pastures,  or  Carre,  often  nearly  or  quite  two  feel 
high  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  in  the  dry,  piilar-like  growth 
of  root  and  stem  above  which  the  herbage  flourishes. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  IJtustJt.  Ulpbus.'  '  In  Norfolk,  coarse  grass,  which  grows  in  rank  tufts  on 
boggy  ground,  is  icniied  hassock.*  lb.  note.     Tituoeis  in  Essex. 

Hutter,  V.  n.  To  stammer,  stutter,  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  one's 
words  out,  so  as  to  speak  more  or  less  unintelligibly. 

See  Hotter.  '  Dut.  boddebelt,  boddeibtk  {btt  pour  boticb* — Diet,  du  bu  Lang.),  a  «Uin* 
meter.*  Wedgw.     Note  also  Swiss  budtm^  to  speak  quick  and  confusedly. 
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1,  prep.    In. 

O.  N.,  Sw.,  Dan.  t,  in. 

*  He '»  1 1'  hoot.*     •  /  f  thick  onX' 

Ice-shoggles,  ioe-BhoglinB,  sb.    Icicles. 

N.  Fris.  is^okktl,  jdkd  at  jdgel;  fi.is-jvid;  Dan.  D.  tgd  or  €gU;  Sw.  D.  ou-AW; 
A.S.  iut-giek;  Dot.  ijt-^gel,  hiM.  *  To  jog,  tbag  or  dng  it  to  more  shaqdy  to  and  fro, 
Bav.  gigkdn  to  shiver,  to  move  rajndly  to  and  fro.'  Wedgw.  Comp.  CleveL  shoffglet  to 
»hake,  with  the  present  word.  Mr.  Wedgw.  derives  the  idea  of  a  pointed  object  from  rapid 
angular  motion;  Germ,  zuhuuh^  *  whence  znchtn  to  jag,  dent,  slash,  and,  as  a  noirn,  any 
pomtnl  or  tapering  object ;  nt-iakktHy  an  icicle.*  Comp.,  however,  Sw.  D.  'oms-uUnf,  the 
quick  of  the  horn  of  an  ox,  goat,  &c.,  where  fU«/,  meaning  simply  a  pnck,  point  or  pointed 
object,  may  be  collated  with  the  terminal  part  of  Sw.  D.  it-UtlMf  ii^gg9»  The  word  is 
written  ie^^aelti*  in  Ltedt  Gl, 

loklefl,  sb.    Icicles. 

Dan.  D.  egel,  egU,  an  icicle,  appears  to  be  used  absolutely  as  oar  ioUr  it  (Molb.  D.  D. 
Lex.) ;  and  Bosw.  gives  gie$l  as  signifying  an  icicle  without  the  prefix  it*t.  It  may  be 
observed,  moreover,  that  in  Cr.  Gi.  Uie  word  ickle  stands  for  a  staiaeHt* — the  usage  of  the 
Sw.  D.  ikkd  reproduced. 

If  in  ease.    A  redundant  expression  for  '  in  case/  or  '  if/  simply, 
nk,  ilka,  pron.    Each,  every. 

A.  S.  aie;  Dut.  de;  Pr.  Pm.  Hkt,  or  eche. 

*  I  saw  him  ilk  other  day.'     Wb.  OL 

*  F.OT  ilka  thyng  )nt  God  has  wroght.'     Pr.  o/Oonte.  53. 

*  Hk  man  that  here  lyves,  mare  and  lesse.'     lb.  89. 

HI,  adj.     Bad,  evil,  evil-intentioned. 

O.  N.  illr;  Sw.  D.  UUr;  O.  Sw.  UtUr  (neut.  ilt) ;  Dan.  ild;  N.  ill.  Comp.  the  Gennauic 
forms :—0.  H.  G.  vbU,  upU;  M.  G.  and  G.  ubel;  A.S.  ubbU,  ubil;  0,E.  x^,  ««2^; 
E.  m/. 

*  Thou  art  an  ylle  quelp,  for  angres.*  Towrul.  Myst,  p.  95. 

'  He 's  nobbut  an  »//  *un ;'  of  a  bad  disposition. 

*  An  HI  deed  as  iwer  Ah  kennM.' 
Comp.  UU^dy,  Towrul.  Mytt.  p.  320. 

Hl-olep'd,  adj.    Ill-conditioned,  surly  of  address.     See  Clep. 

Comp.  ill'^oktn,  in  the  sense  addicted  to  the  use  of  abusive  or  ill-tempered  speech ;  and 
also,  iU-coHtrivtd,  bad-tempered,  perverse,  selfwilled.  Hall. 

ni-fiure,  v.  n.    To  fare  badly,  meet  with  ill-luck  or  ill-success. 

*  Odds  bobbs  I  what 's  here  te  deea  I  mah  best  an'  ill-fared  man  1 
Ah 's  seear  there 's  bin  foul  pleea.     Speak  fer  and  clear  yer  sen.' 

Soamhy  Sword  Dante  RmialiOM. 
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Comp.  Sw.  D.  iJl'/iUt,  luckleu,  unfortuaate,  our  word  hiving  raudi  the  same  Pr.,  so  that, 
in  the  above  Thyme,  the  word,  at  written  on  phonographic  principles  by  an  uulettered  tran- 
•cribcr,  U  spelt  Ul-JU. 

Xll-gaited,  adj.  With  awkward  action  of  the  legs,  possibly  arising 
from  malformation  or  from  injur>'  leaving  permanent  lameness. 

niiiy,  V.  a.  To  defame ;  to  seek  to  lower  one's  reputation  or  take 
away  his  character. 

Comp.  O.  Sw.  itla^  UiJia,  to  vilify,  dander,  defame. 

Hl-put-on,  ill-putten-on,  adj.     Badly  dressed,  shabby. 

ni-t^nted,  adj.  Badly  looked  after,  or  nursed ;  neglected,  ill-cared 
for.     See  Tent. 

Hl-thriven,  adj.  i.  Without  the  appearance  of  healthy  groMih ;  puny, 
jXJor-Iooking.  2.  With  the  healthy  part  of  one's  disposition  undeveloped ; 
ill-condilioned,  cross-grained. 

ni-throdden.     See  Hi-thriven,  Throdden. 

Sw.  Ul-trivnt  (imp.  tll-trivd4M),  to  thrive  badly. 

ni-throven.     See  Hi-thriven. 

Imp,  sb.  A  ring  or  circlet  of  the  same  material,  fabric  and  diamcicr 
as  the  beehive,  but  of  varying  height,  intended  for  insertion  beneath  the 
hive  so  as  to  enable  the  bees  to  add  to  their  combs.  If  of  three  folds 
or  plies  in  height,  it  is  a  three-wreathed  imp  ;  if  four,  a  fotir- 
wreathed  imp,  and  so  on. 

A.  S.  imfan,  imf.ian  (p.  p.  itnpod^  gt-impod),  to  imp,  engraft,  plant ;  Welsh  imp,  a  twig, 
shoot  or  jcion ;  ban.  ympe,  id. ;  Sw.  ymp,  a  graA,  a  twig ;  Germ,  impftn ;  Dan.  ym/e, 
Sw.  ympa^  to  graft.  Ihrc  explains  the  latlcr  word  by  inocvlart.  ifuertre:  ihc  simple  mean- 
ing of  oar  word  if  just  an  insertion  or  thing  inKned ;  and  Vtall.  gives  '  imp,  to  add :  to 
eke  out:  also,  an  addition,  insertion;  one  length  of  twisted  hair  in  a  fishing  lint.  North. 
In  hawking,  to  insert  a  new  feather  in  the  place  of  a  broken  one.'  Ihre's  remark  is, 
*  a  posteriori  parte  voins  impod,  Dan!  podt  funuarunt,  quod  iiiserere  uotat.  Bclg.  impottn.' 
Mr.  Wcdgw.,  on  the  contrary,  looks  on  pode  as  the  original,  and  impan,  impod  the 
derivative: — *  Ttic  origin  is  Dux.,  pote,  D:in.  pod*,  P\.  D.  paot,  a  slioot,  slip;  whence  PI.  D. 
paten,  inpatnt,  Du.  poofen,  inpooten,  to  plant,  to  set ;  Dan.  pode,  Limousin  tmptouta,  Bret. 
embouda,  O.  H.  G.  impiton,  impfen,  A.  S.  tmpan,  G.  impftn,  to  graft.  The  total  sqaeczing 
out  of  the  long  rowel  is  remarkable.'  Ihre's  surmise  can  scarcely  be  right.  Kok  looks 
upon  S.  \jx\\. ^>de,  1.  to  graft:  a.  to  plant,  as  allied  to  putte,  and  due  to  an  O.  N,  source, 
pcrhap«  pota,  to  prick ;  while  Welsh  imp,  a  scion,  impio,  to  graft,  seem  to  ptnut  to  inde- 
pendence of  the  word  pode  or  poi«.  Any  way,  however,  imp,  in  the  sense  of  scion,  is 
simply  an  insertion. 
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Ineor,  sb.     The  kidney. 

O.N.  nyrot  S.  G.  njvra^  Sw.  njttrt.  Din.  nyrt,  Qcrm.  m'crra.  Cr.  GL  gives  the  form 
mter,  quoting  also  SufT.  aud  Nonhumb  *ar,  and  Sc.  tars,  while  LoHsd.  Ol.  gives  nun**. 

Ing,  sb.  I.  Pasture  or  meadow  lands,  low  and  moist,  a.  A  dis- 
tinctive name  for  some  field  or  other  in  a  farm,  which  field  originally 
was  a  low-lying,  wet  or  marshy  meadow,  although  now  it  may  have  been 
long  drained  and  become  arable. 

O.N.  tngi^  fingi;  Daii.  tng ;  Sw.  6m.g ;  O.  Qenn.  anger.  Dan.  eng  i»  u*ed  in  a  sense 
antithetical  to  ager,  or  arable  land ;  and  the  prominent  idea  is  that  of  \amAyv\g  land  too 
moist  for  ordinary  tillage. 

Ingato,  sb.  i.  The  means  of  entrance,  to  a  house  or  building,  en- 
closure or  other  place,  a.  The  entrance-way,  path,  &c.,  itself.  3.  The 
act  of  entrance. 

*  The  lady  Dredc  is  portcre  .  .  .  and  so  spercs  >c  jatit  .  .  .  |>at  nocM  evylle  hafe  tmoc 
mg<Ue  to  he  hertc.'     Rtl.  Pietrs,  p.  53. 

Ingle,  sb.  Fire,  flame.  Sometimes  used  with  the  definite  article,  and 
then  equivalent  to  '  the  fire,'  '  the  fireside.' 


Gael,  aingeal,  (ire,  light,  sunshine. 

*  A  bi>dy's  ain  tngU;    z  person's  own  fireside. 


Ingle-nook,  ingle-nooking,  sb.  (pr.  neuk  or  neukin').  The  inner 
comer  or  recess  by  the  fire-side.     Sec  Weulc.  Neukin. 

Inkle,  V.  a.  i.  To  form  notions,  guesses  or  projects.  And  thence, 
2.  To  form  wishes  or  inclinations,  for  this  or  that  gratification,  to  wit. 
See  Inkling. 

I.  •  He  '$  iftUing  o'  nowght  at 's  good. 

a.  *  He  inMln  after  this  an'  that,  and  can  take  nane  iv  'em  when  it  cooms  till;*  of  an 
invalid  who  fancies  things,  but  can't  take  them  when  brought  to  him. 

Inkle,  sb.  A  narrow  linen  fabric,  or  kind  of  tape,  formerly  used  for 
shoe-ties,  apron-strings,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Wedgwood's  derivation  is  ingenioii*  : — •  InkU,  tape,  linen  ihretd.  Fr.  ligtutd,  Ugnol, 
strong  thread  used  by  sboemakers  and  saddlers :  lignivoi.  shoemaker's  thread.  From  the 
first  of  these  forms  arc  E.  limgtl,  Unglt,  Ungan.  The  second  form,  tignivol,  may  probably 
explain  O.  E.  Uniol/.  Lynyolf  or  innioi/.  Ihrede  to  sow  with  schonc  or  botys.  In4vla» 
licinium, — Pr.  Pm.  The  Xoa  of  the  initial  /.  of  which  we  hare  here  an  caamplc,  would 
conrert  lingU  into  ingle  or  inkU.  From  Lat.  limtm,  flax.  Fr.  lingt.  Sc.  ling,  a  line; 
Fr.  Ungt,  linen,  cloth  of  flax.*  Add  O.  N.  /sw.  Oerm.  /wi,  and  compare  Clevel.  Iiin,  Au« 
and  liln,  linen. 

InkleweaverB,  sb.  Weavers  of  the  fabric  called  Inkle,  who,  on 
account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  web  they  produced,  were  able  to  sit 
very  close,  thus  giving  origin  lo  the  proverbial  expression  'as  kind' 
(sec  Kind),  or,  'as  thick  as  inkleweavcrs.' 
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Inkling,  sb.  i.  A  notion  of,  or  guess  at  something,  formed  from 
some  hint  or  faint  whisper  of  intelligence;  a  hint  or  suspicion.  2.  An 
inclination,  desire  or  tendency;  as,  to  some  line  of  action,  or  in- 
dulgence. 

*  Parallel  with  E.  bum,  O.  N.  has  umat  to  reioimd,  ymia,  to  whisper  or  rumour :  btum 
ymti  d  tbvi,  he  gave  a  hint,  an  inkling  of  it.  Dan.  ymtt,  to  whisper,  talk  softly,  secretly  of. 
Sw.  hafoa  bum  om  n&got,  to  have  an  inJUing  or  hint  of  something.  For  the  change  from 
ymti,  to  biru,  compare  emmet^  ant.  InMing  is  from  a  frequentative  form  of  the  same  root, 
O.  N.  uml,  Dan.  ymrnd,  murmur,  ympU,  to  whisper,  to  rumour — whence  £.  inklings  by  a 
change  analogoiu  to  that  which  holds  between  G.  sump/  and  E.  ank ;  G.  ttirrump/m  and 
E.  sbrink*  Wedgw.  Another  instance  of  the  change  of  the  m  into  n  is  seen  in  Sw.  omta, 
ymka^  to  be  compassionate,  the  latter  being  the  customary  spoken  form  of  the  former,  which 
is  the  true  or  accurate  form. 

InmeatB,  sb.  The  edible  viscera  of  any  animal,  four-footed  or 
feathered. 

Comp.  Sw.  innanmU;  aUabanda  sm&tt  sttkt  innamaU  of  gdss:  rarious  small  cooked 
of  geese. 


Inoo,  adv.    Presently,  just  now.    See  Enow. 

Comp.  Dan.  i  c/  nu ;  i  et  nu  var  ban  fortmmdtn :  he  had  presentlj,  in  a  twinkling,  dts- 
^)peared. 

InaenBe,  v.  a.  To  give  any  one  full  or  sufficient  information  or  in- 
struction upon  any  subject  or  point ;  to  make  to  understand. 

A  good  old  Shaksperian  word,  and  in  frequent  use  with  us  stilt 

*  I  was  not  fairly  insmsid  into  it.'     Wb.  Gl. 

*  Ah  couldn't  insmst  him  intir  it,  dee  what  Ah  wad.* 

InsoB,  sb.  Additions  to  make  up  full  weight  as  well  as  full  tale ;  the 
articles  or  portions  *  given  in.' 

No  doubt  from  the  expression  'a  dozen  and  one  in*  and  the  like;  the  one  in  coming  to 
give  a  substantival  force  to  the  particle  in. 

Insides,  sb.    Entrails,  the  viscera  generally. 

*A  desper't'  pain  i  ma'  vmdn;'  (the  t  ma*  being  pr.  immil,  the  final  a  as  in  aside, 
again,  &c.) 

Intak',  sb.  A  piece  of  land  taken  from  the  common,  and  enclosed 
for  the  purposes  of  cultivation :  applied  in  the  case  of  small  plots  taken 
up  at  will,  and  without  any  reference  to,  or  power  derived  from,  any 
general  enclosure  act. 

O.  Sw.  intaka;  Sw.  D.  intag,  intaka;  Sw.  intaga,  otkifi  mark  torn  itibagnas  till  odUng: 
common  or  undivided  land  which  is  enclosed  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  The  Dan. 
word  is  indtttgt. 

Intili  prep.    Into.    See  Til. 
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IntiT,  prep.    Into.    See  Tiv. 

Inward-flta,  sb.    An  infants'  disorder,  a  mild  convulsion-fit. 

Inwards,  sb.  (pr.  innards).    One's  entrails,  bowels,  in^de  generally. 

Note  *  Suae  Jonas  waes  in  dzs  huales  tiwtaS.'    North.  Oo^.  Matt.  zii.  40. 
'  Seo  fxmne  hx(^  on  tnno'Stf ;'  *  a  virgin  shall  have  in  wombe.'    A.  S.  Go^.,  and  Wyti. 
TVoru/.  Matt.  i.  33. 

*  De  of  hyra  mddor  innoiSum  cumab  x*  *  the  whiche  ben*thus  bora  of  the  modru  wombe.' 
lb.  Matt.  xix.  13. 

Possibly  these  words  suggest  a  different  orthography  for  JawtxdM, 

Iv,  prep.    The  form  the  prep,  i  usually  takes  before  a  vowel.     See 
Intiv. 

*  Tolf  iv  all ;'  *  Iv  oor  hoos*.* 

iTin,  sb.     The  common  ivy  {Hedera  helix). 
Comp.  the  fonn  Hollin  or  Hollen,  holly. 


Jack,  sb.  A  quarter  of  a  pint  measure,  or  the  quantity  contained 
by  it. 

Cmnp.  bhick'jack,  a  large  leather  can,  into  which  the  beer  was  drawn  in  <^  times. 

Jack  t  Jack  I  The  call  of  summons  to  the  pigs  of  a  hxm  to  come 
home  and  be  fed  and  housed  for  the  night:  a  call  which  is  willingly 
responded  to  by  the  herd. 

All  the  animals  on  a  Dales-farm  are  used  to  a  summons  from  the  human  roice.  and  gire 
immediate  obedience.  The  cows,  as  milking-time  approaches,  may  often  be  seen  waiting 
for  the  call;  or,  if  not,  the  moment  it  sounds  they  turn  and  move  towards  the  gate  whence 
it  proceeds.  In  winter  weather,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  the  sheep,  which  are 
still  abroad,  a  small  ration  of  hay,  a  high-pitched  and  prolonged,  and,  as  given  by  some, 
very  musical  cry,  is  used  to  summon  them  to  the  fodder-bearer's  (vesence,  and  is  at  once 
acknowledged  and  replied  to  by  them.     See  Ob-eel,  Sty! 

Jaded,  adj.  Placed  in  circumstances  of  almost  inextricable  diffictilty, 
straitened  on  all  sides:  a  transitional  sense,  probably,  from  that  of 
wearied  to  exhaustion,  and  so,  incapable  of  further  exertion. 

Jannook,  adj.     i.  Even,  level,     a.  Fair,  even,  equitable. 

O.K.jq/k;  O. Sw.  J<xmH,  jemn,  iampiur;  Sw.jiimm;  Dzn.  jtvn  or  javn;  Sw. D.jamm, 
j'dnmtr^  jdvn;  M.  G.  ibn%:  O.  Germ,  eban^  tpan;  O.  Sax.  tbhan;  A.S.  tfm,  etvM,  Sec. 
The  presence  of  the  p  in  the  O.  Sw.  ffirm  leads  the  way  for  the  entrance,  by  substitution,  of 
a  * ;  and  accordingly,  in  Ihre  wc  6nd  the  form  jamka,  to  render  even  or  level ;  in  Sw., 
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Jamkat  and  in  Sw.  D.^janka^janka^jank,  id, ;  and  this  is  nearly  coincident  in  form  with  our 
word. 

I.  '  T'  cloth  deean't  Mf^jannoek.    Draw  yon  end  youc-hand  way.' 
a.  • "  That  now  is  not  jannock;'*  unfair,  uncandid.'     Wh.  Gl. 

JauL     See  Joul. 

Jaup,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  agitate  water  or  other  fluid  sharply  in  a 
vessel,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  dash  against  the  sides ;  to  cause  impact  of 
one  substance  or  surface  on  another.  2.  To  move  or  dash  against  the 
side  as  the  shaken  water  in  the  vessel  does. 

Hald,  gives  gidtfra,  with  the  example,  birgidlfrar  at  landi :  hie  terram  alHdit  zquor ;  and 
gidl/r^  allisio  maris  ad  littora,  with  the  additional  forms  gialpa  and  gialp,  in  which  words 
we  have,  very  nearly  indeed,  both  the  sound  and  the  sense  of  jaup.  and  no  doubt  also  its 
origin.     Jowp  is  simply  another  form. 

Jauping,  adj.  Wide;  spacious,  gaping.  Spelt  also  jawping  and 
jaui>6n. 

Equivalent  to,  not  rather  to  say,  identical  with  gaping.  Comp,  the  fonn  yaun  with 
A.  S.  ganian,  cinan,  geonartt  Dut.  gbUnen,  Germ,  gieiun, 

Jawer,  sb.    Idle  talk,  prating,  flippancy. 

Comp.  Oab,  G-abber,  and  see  the  renurk  on  Jauping;  note  also,  Dan.  D.  bia^  or 
habirre,  to  chatter  fast,  and  without  forethought,  to  let  the  tongue  run ;  the  person  who  hat 
a  disposition  this  way  being  called  a  biabbtr.    Collate  %.  jabber. 

* "  Give  us  none  o*  your  yovwr;"  hold  your  tongue.'     Wb.  Gl. 

Jealous,  adj.  Apprehensive,  ready  to  anticipate  something,  whatever 
it  be,  more  or  less  impleasant  in  its  nature. 

'"Think  you  that  wall  will  fall?"     "Aye,  Ah's  very  jealous  oa't." ' 
'  Ah 's  jealous  he 's  efter  nae  guid.* 

Jenny-howlet,  sb.  (pr.  jinny-hullot).      The  tawny  owl  (Syrnium 

siridula). 

Jenny-spinner,  sb.  The  long-legged  insect  called  the  crane-fly. 
Otherwise  Tommy  Ijong-legs.  The  name  seems  to  belong  to  the 
genus  Tipula  at  large. 

Jill,  sb.  A  half-pint  measure,  or  the  quantity  meastu'ed  by  it.  Spelt 
'QSSC'mPr.Pm. 

Jill,  V.  n.  To  drink  intemperately,  but  in  small  quantities  at  any 
one  place. 

*  **  He  gaasjitling  about ;"  drinking  hit  half-pints  at  different  places.'     Wb.  Gl. 
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Jimp,  adj.  I.  Sliglu,  elegant  in  figure;  applied  especially  to  a  lady's 
waist.  Thence,  a.  Neal  or  elegant  generally.  3.  Small,  scanty,  deficient 
in  measure. 

Jam.  looks  upon  Sc.  gytnp  orjymp,  a  witty  jest,  or  taunt;  a  quirk,  a  subtiltjr,  as  orip- 
natin^  in  S.  G.  ^mf,  O.N.  ikymp,  ludibrium,  sport.  Germ,  ubtmpf,  liclg.  ubimp,  a  cavil, 
a  jest,  and  with  nioch  probability.  In  like  nuoner  he  considers  Sc.gymp  or  Jimp,  with  the 
same  ineauiu|^i  as  our  Jimp,  ai  undoubtedly  due  to  O.  N.  and  S.  G.  fJtam,  tkamt,  short, 
scanty,  slamma,  sliarnia,  to  shortm,  curtail.     Conip.  Ct.  jimp,  to  indent. 

Jin.     A  common,  rather  fondling,  abbreviation  of  Jane. 

•  Oor  Jin ;'  the  daughter  bearing  the  name  Jane. 

Jobber,  sb.     A  small  spade  or  iron  tool  for  cutting  up  thistles  from 

their  roots. 

•  Bylim  or  jobbyn  as  bryddys.  jobbyn  with  the  byl  Rotiro.'  Pr.  Pm.  Cotnp.  A^wf- 
jobbtTt  the  nut-hatch  {SUta  Europten),  a  bird  which  dig»  iuto  nuts  and  the  like  with 
repeated  blows  of  the  bill;  not  simply  peeks,  but  blows  given  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
body.  Mr.  Wedgw.  quotes,  as  allied.  Bohcni.  dubati^  Vo),  dziobal,  to  peck,  dziob,  Gael. 
^oA.  the  beak  of  a  bird. 

Joblijock,  sb.  Anything  tending  to  interfere  with  domestic  comfort 
or  peace;  e.g.  a  smoking  chimney,  a  scolding  wife,  &c. 

This  is  a  famihar  name  for  the  cock-turkey  in  some  dislrictt,  and  there  is  probably  a 
connection  of  idea  in  the  Clcvel.  apptiatioii  of  the  word. 

Jodder,  v.  n.  (pr.  jother).     To  be  tremulous,  like  jelly  when  shaken. 

No  doubt  nearly  related  to  Jog  or  70c*,  Jot  or  jotter,  Jolh  or  Jowi,  Jolt,  all  of  which, 
through  jog  or  jock,  may  be  connected  with  Sw.  D.Jul-ka,  to  move  up  and  down;  Dan.  D. 
jukt,  Jykt/e^  to  ride  about  ou  a  itumbliag  horse,  one  that  communicates  an  up-and-down 
kind  of  motion  to  its  rider ;  O.  N.  jacka  and  Sw.  ptcha,  to  be  in  1  state  of  shaking  modon. 
See  Wedgw.  in  v.  Jolt,  from  which  our  word  is  an  easy  frequentative.  By  the  luppressioo 
of  the  /,  as  in  ftu'd,  cau%  bau*d,  f&u*t,  &c.,  Jo't  ensues,  and  thence  jotter,  Jotheri 
Jodder. 

Joddor,  sb.     A  state  of  trembling  or  quivering,  like  that  of  jelly. 

•  "  Well,  how  did  you  like  your  ride  on  the  railway,  Mrs.  B.  ?"  (a  very  8toat,  tuUiealthily 
fat  woman.)  "  Whcca,  sac  badly.  Ah 'II  tiivvcr  gan  in  yaii  o'  thae  nasty  vaiu  nae  mair. 
Ah  trimnil'd  and  ditbcr'd  while  Ah  wur  all  iv  kjotinr."  ' 

Joddorum,  sb.     A  tremulous  mass,  like  a  jelly. 

Joggly,  adj.  I.  Unsteady,  or  easily  put  in  motion;  of  an  object 
which  does  not  stand  firmly  or  evenly.  2.  Rough;  of  a  road,  causing 
things  carried  over  it  to  move  unsteadily. 

Jollment,  sb.     A  large  jug  or  pitcher-full.     Wh,  GL 

I  have  not  met  with  this  word  elsewhere.  The  compiler  gives  it  thus: — 'AJomm  ot 
juilHUM/,  a  large  piicher-fuU :  a  rare  jorum  of  broth.'     I  do  not  think  it  necessarily  cxchida 
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the  idea  of  the  contiioing  vessel,  but  the  contrary,  as  in  the  case  of  JomxQ.  I  ccmnect  It 
with  the  prefix  in  jolly-boat.  *  The  original  meaning  is  probably  as  in  Fr.  jail*,  jalt^t 
a  bowl,  DuLjolUhn,  a  trough.'  Wedgw.     See  his  Diet,  also  in  v.  GaUoit. 

JoUoiis,  adj.     In  good  case,  well-fed,  jolly-looking. 

I  do  not  feel  quite  positive  that  the  coonectioa  here  is  not  with  Jowl,  the  fleshy 
appendages  of  the  jaw  and  throat  in  a  fat  person.  I  incline  to  think  it  is,  rather  than  that 
the  word  is  merely  synonymous  with  jolly  =  fat.  showing  tokens  of  good  Uving.  In  the 
latter  case  it  wonld  connect  with  N.  and  Sw.  D.  jula*  to  live  jolUly,  as  folks  do  at  Yule, 
J>iX,jotUn,  id. 

•  A  flushy-foced,  Jo/^HJ  sort  o'  body.*     Wb.  Ol. 

Joo&n.    Pr.  of  John. 

Jorum,  sb.  i.  Any  large  pitcher-like  vessel;  or  the  contents  of  the 
same.     3.  A  large  or  considerable  concourse  or  assemblage  of  people. 

yutbrum^  in  the  Leeds  Gl. — •  a  honnyjutbrum  thcr*  is  ;*  '  zjvtbrum  o*  folks' — is  probably 
a  purposed  corruption  of  the  word  Jorum,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  essentially  the  same  word 
as  our  Jodderum,  with  the  implied  sense  of  a  concourse  shaken  together  and  still  shaking, 
as  it  were,  with  pressure  and  swaying  motion. 

Joul,  jowl,  V.  a.  I.  To  jolt  or  shake  roughly,  as  a  heavy  springless 
cart  passing  over  very  rough  roads  does  those  who  ride  in  it.  3.  To 
bring  into  rough  contact,  as  when  a  person  knocks  the  heads  of  two 
boys  together.  3.  To  strike  with  a  hockey-stick,  viz.  the  wooden  ball 
or  Knorr.  See  JowIb,  Shinney  or  Shlimop.  Sometimes  pr.  jauL 
See  Jodder. 

I.  '  Ah 's  zhoot  jauled  te  deid  wi'  riding  i'  t'  cart.' 
7.  *  Ah  lijoul  thah  heead  an' t'  wall  tegither.' 

*  H<ijaul*d  their  heeads  yan  agin  tither.' 

Jowl,  sb.  I.  The  jaw.  2.  The  fleshy  appendages  which,  in  a  fat 
person,  hang  down  from  the  jaws,  forming,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  flesh 
of  the  throat. 

A.  S.  ceolas,  the  jaws ;  geagl,  a  jaw ;  geqfias,  geabloi,  the  jawi.  Mr.  Wedgwood's  re- 
mark is  that  k.joufl  may  be  as  much  indebted  to  Fr.  as  to  A.S.  for  its  origin;  quoting,  in 
support,  O.  Fr.  gole,  golle,  geule,  Fr,  gueule,  the  mouth,  throat,  gullet  '  Specially  applied 
to  the  head  of  a  6sh,  as  a  joll  or  geouUs  of  sturgeon.  **  The  cboufU  or  crop  adhering  to 
the  lower  side  of  the  bill." — Vulg.  Errors.*  Wedgw. 

Jowls,  sb,  A  game  played  by  boys,  much  the  same  as  hockey,  and 
taking  its  name  no  doubt  from  the  mode  of  playing,  which  consists  in 
striking  a  wooden  ball,  or  Knorr,  from  the  ground  in  any  given 
direction  with  a  suflSciently  heavy  stick,  duly  curved  at  the  staking 
end. 

Jowp,  V.  a.  and  n.    See  Jaup. 
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Judy-cow,  sb.  A  name  for  the  lady-bird  (Coccinella  seplem-ptmcUUd). 
See  Ciow-lady,  Iiady-oow,  Iisdy-olook. 

This  Dame  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  comipti<HL  I  soqiect  Fr.  vatAt  a  DitUt  bkt  a  Dun,  u 
a  possible  origin.  The  name  God't<ow  is  conunoQ  in  rariooi  forms  in  Gernuay,  and  it  i* 
at  least  possible  that  the  Fr.  form  may  hare  found  an  entrance  here,  and  then  been  putly 
translated  and  the  rest  comipted.     Cf.  HsagoedL 

JuntouB,  adj.    Given  to  take  ofifence,  ill-tempered,  sullen. 

Allied,  as  it  would  leem,  with  O.  £.  Mcbunt,  to  tarn  ande  with  a  qnidc  motion,  to  cwcrre, 
to  flinch. 

*  pe  wjtH  wat)  war  of  >e  wyMe  (the  fox),  and  wariy  abides, 
&  biayde)  oat  )>e  bry^  brood,  and  at  \>e  best  castej : 
&  he  icbutu  for  ^  scharp,  and  schulde  baf  arered, 
A  rach  rapes  hym  to,  ryjt  er  he  my|t,*  Sir  Oau.  tmd  Gr.  Km.  1. 1900 : 

die  fox  started  aside,  swerred,  from  his  swift  coarse  as  the  sword  flashed  near  him 
(&ncy  throwing  a  sword,  or  a  hanting-knife  either,  at  a  hunted  fox,  nowadays  I)  and 
would  have  turned  back  on  hit  tracks  but  was  cang^t  by  a  dog.  And  the  moral  action  of 
taking  offence  may  be  fltly  likened  to  this  same  [^yncal  action  expressed  by  the  w«d 
ibmUt  from  which  to  jantooB  would  not  be  a  wide  or  a  di£ScaIt  leap.  JanL  gires 
jotpidUtjvndu,  a  posh  with  the  elbow,  with  the  example,  '  If  a  man's  gaun  down  the  brae, 
ilk  ane  gi'es  him  a  JimdU ;'  and  he  considers  it  allied  to  O.  N.  skwtda,  festinus  eo  pneccps ; 
Sw.  iJrfnda,  to  batten,  to  push  forward ;  which  brings  us  to  A.  S.  seymdtm^  of  like  significa- 
tioQ,  and  the  probable  original  of  tebtmit  with  its  m<n-e  arbitrary  sense  of  to  move  qniddy, 
bat  to  one  side. 

*  **  AJimtM*  sort  of  a  body ;"  a  pcnon  not  very  approachable  or  appeaseablc'    Wh.  Gi, 


KaSSy,    See  Cha£Ey,  Caufl;  &c. 

Kale,  sb.  (pr.  keeal).  Broth,  gniel,  porridge ;  applied  to  liquid  food, 
whether  prepared  for  human  eaters,  or  for  any  among  the  domestic 
animals :  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  destined,  or  its  nature,  being 
usually  designated  by  the  prefix;  as  Flour-keeal,  Wotmeai-keeal, 
'  Eeeal'  or  '  Keeal  for  t'  oauyes,'  Sec. ;  the  latter  being  made  with 
a  mixture  of  flour  and  linseed-meal,  for  use  when  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  milk. 

O.N.  kdl;  S.G.  Mi;  Dan.  iaal;  Sw.  Ml;  A.S.  caul;  O.G.  kol;  Gexm.ioW;  &c. 
The  primary  meaning  of  all  these  words  has  been  cabbag*  in  general ;  but  in  S.  G.,  Sw., 
Dan.,  and  Dial.,  it  came  to  include  other  sorts  of  garden  herbs,  and  then,  as  Sir  Jas.  Sinclair, 
quoted  in  Jam.,  says, '  As  many  herbs  were  put  into  the  Scotch  kind  of  broth,  hence  ktai 
came  to  signify  broth.'  Molb.,  howerer,  limits  it  to  all  the  edible  kinds  of  the  gennt  Braa- 
acot  and  the  Woth  made  by  dressing  them ;  ntpptm  torn  dtrafiogt*. 
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Kale-pot»  sb.  (pr.  keeal-pot).  A  pottage-pot ;  meaning  especially  a 
large  semi-globular  or  full-bottomed  iron  pot  on  three  spiky  legs,  used 
for  cooking  the  Kale  in. 

An  old  custom,  obsolete  rather  by  failure  of  the  cotulitions  than  othcrwitc,  hsk  been  to 
hold  a  feinate  servant  who  hid  remained  seven  yean  in  her  place  entitled  to  cUtm  the 
Kale-pot  as  her  own. 

Kame,  sb.  (pr.  keeam).     A  comb. 
O.  N.  hambr,  S.  G.,  Sw.  and  Dan.  kam,  a  comb. 

Kame,  v.  a.  (pr.  keeam).    To  comb. 

Kane,  cane,  v.  n.  (pr.  keean).  To  sustain  the  formation  of  a  scimi 
or  'head,*  as  liquor  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  ale  turning  sour  or 
become  mothery,  milk  when  turning  sour,  &c.     See  Keeanfi. 

EaneB.     See  Keeana. 

K&ve,  V.  a.  and  n.  (pr.  keeiv).     i.  To  rake,  or  separate  by  raktng, 

the  short  straws  and  detached  ears  from  the  thrashed  corn  on  the  barn- 
floor,  a.  To  move  restlessly,  to  paw,  as  a  horse  does;  to  be  imeasy 
under  constraint,  to  plunge. 

O.  N.  kd,  fznum  cxplicarc  rastro,  and  kd/a^  to  turn  orcr,  or  upside  down  ;  kd/a  i  htyi : 
fcimm  rohitare ;  N.  J^ova,  fiaava,  to  use  a  rake,  turn  over,  of  hay.  &c. ;  move  things  fidgct- 
ingly.  Besides,  Jam.  quotes  Tttit.  kaven,  cvcnttlarc  paleat.  which  he  refers,  but  mistakenly, 
to  kaf,  kavt,  chaff.  The  N.  word  lakes  the  further  meaning,  to  be  cunibCTed  with  toil  or 
care,  to  itrive  or  moil ;  whence  our  second  sense.  Spelt  itaw,  htve,  in  Hall.  Sw.  D.  htva, 
Dan.  D.  Jrauu,  imply  restless  and  continued  action  with  the  hands  or  feet,  or  both  :  as  in  the 
actions  of  supporting  oneself  in  the  water,  gathering  small  objects  together,  maintaining 
one's  scat  on  horseback,  striving  to  extricate  oncielfa  ace. 

Kavings,  sb.  (pr.  keeavings).  The  short  straws  and  other  refuse 
matters  separated  from  the  thrashed  com  by  the  process  of  keeaving. 

Eead.  keead.  Pr.  of  Ked  or  Kade,  the  sheep  spider-fly  {Melophagus 
mnnus). 

Eeok,  keoken,  v.  n.  i.  To  emit  the  sound  consequent  on  choking, 
which  is  neither  a  cough  nor  simply  interrupted  respiration,  but  partakes 
of  both.  2.  To  decline  with  loathing,  aversion,  or  disgust,  as  offered 
food.     Thence,  3.  To  be  fastidious. 

Comp.  Germ,  keichtn.  katchen,  to  gasp,  breathe  asthma ttcaliy.  cough  :  keucb-buitm^  the 
whooping-cough;  Dut.  kichtn,  to  pant,  cough,  sob;  Sw.  kikno^  kiliboita,  8cc.  Wedgw.  ad- 
duces Lap.  knkot,  kaklot,  to  nauseate,  '  properly,  donbtless,  to  retch  ;'  and  refers  kteker, 
iqucamUh,  to  this  original.  See  Kooken-beuted^  and  compare  O.  Dan.  kUyten^  squeam- 
ish, with  our  present  word. 
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Keoken-hearted,  adj.  Squeamish ;  loathing  the  sight  of  food ; 
ihcnce,  over-nice. 

Jam.  ipcUs  thU  word  kigben-btarud,  ticktn-bearted,  and  defines  it '  f»int-heart«i,  chickni- 
heartcd.*  See,  however,  Keok  or  kockan  ;  and  note  csi»ccially  O.  Dan.  ktfiken,  sqtieamiah. 
itice,  hard  to  please  or  satisfy.  In  tlie  sense  sjutanUsb,  the  word  is  »tilt  in  uw  in  ihe  Sj«1l. 
and  JutL  dialects,  as  applied  to  cattle. 

Keckle,  v.  n.     To  laugh  boisterously  or  loudly. 

*  Teut.  kikgren,  cachimuri.  immoderate  ridcre ;  Kilian.'  Jam.  Comp.  Germ.  iacbtrH, 
kicJtmty  to  litter,  Lat.  cacbinmtri,  u  alio  E.  cacHi,  caciling,  applied  to  discordant  laughter. 

Kedge,  v.  n.     To  be  set  on  edge ;  of  the  teeth. 

Comp.  V.  a.  edge,  similarly  applied.  Our  word  may  be  connected  with  Snffolk  ktdge, 
brisk,  elate,  full  of  life  and  spirits;  Sc.  caigy,  kedgy;  Fr,Pm.  fygge:  S.  G.  Jtac*;  O.N. 
kjakr.  Sec. ;  but  rather  with  our  keggftdi  oaggy. 

Kedge^  v.  a.  To  fill,  stuff  fuU ;  especially  in  respect  of  eating. 
See  Kedge-belly. 

'  Hasn't  thou  getten  thyself  hedged  yet  ? '      Wh,  OI. 

Kedge,  sb.  A  voracious  or  gluttonous  person ;  one  who  stuffs  him- 
self with  food.    See  Kedge-belly. 

Kedge-belly,  sb.  A  voracious  or  gluttonous  feeder,  who  stuffs  him- 
self full  to  repletion. 

Comp.  N.  Itaggfe,  a  keg  or  small  caik,  a  dofc-pocked  heap  or  mau,  is  of  hiy  in  a  mow ; 
figuratively,  a  big  belly,  a  thick-set  perton. 

Eedging,  sb.    That  which  goes  to  fill,  the  stomach  especially ;  food 

generally, 

•  They  love  good  kedging.'     Wb,  Ql, 

KeeanSj  sb.  (Pr.  of  Eanes  or  Canes).  The  white  scum  which  forms 
on  the  surface  of  ale  when  it  becomes  what  is  called  '  mothery ;'  or  on 
that  of  milk  when  turning  sour,  Ac. 

Possibly  dne  to  Gael,  ceaii,  head,  the  meuphor  being  identical  with  that  which  exprcties 
the  froth  upon  porter  or  ale  by  the  word  *  head.' 

Keeaviag-rake,  sb.  The  rake  which  is  used  in  the  process  of 
kaving  or  keeaving ;  a  barn-floor  rake.     See  Kave. 

Keeavlng-riddle,  sb.  The  riddle  or  large  sieve  used  in  completing 
the  keeaving  process,  or  separating  the  fragments  of  straw  and  broken 
ears  from  the  newly-thrashcd  com.      See  Kave. 
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Xeekf  keik,  v.  a.  i .  To  raise  up  so  as  to  make  more  or  less  erect ; 
lo  throw  back,  of  the  head  and  neck ;  to  lilt  or  prop  up,  of  a  cart,  so  as 
to  be  handier  for  unloading ;  to  rear,  as  a  horse.  2.  To  be  brisk  or 
in  great  spirits,  elated,  puffed  up»  in  a  slate  of  exaltation. 

0.  N.  keihaZt  rccurvari  ;  jfrWir,  erectus  animo  ct  corporc.  HaM.  Egihi.  gives  gM  ktti, 
corpore  rq>ando  incedebat.  of  a  woman  advanced  in  pregnancy.  Note  also  especially 
N.  */*i*,  bent  back  rather  than  »imply  upright  or  crea ;  kJtiJia,  to  bow  or  bend  back,  or  to 
one  tide.  Note  besides.  Dan.  kioA,  Sw.  kdci,  and  N.  iijtii,  in  the  Knse  brisk,  energetic, 
brave,  resolute. 

1.  *  Kttak  oop  yon  cart,  an*  get  t*  stoofTool.* 

J.  '  He  did  nowght  bud  winch  and  kg«ai  oop  on  's  hInMcgl  ;*  of  a  ridotu  hone. 

Keen,  adj.  Eager,  strongly  desirous ;  excited,  in  the  pursuit  of  any- 
thing, to  ^vit ;  energetic,  active. 

S,  G,  koH.  iiyn :  O.  N.  kiin  {KoJt,  p.  319) ;  O.  Dan.  kfSn ;  Jutl.  *d«.  brave,  bold,  vigorous, 
energetic;  Germ,  lubn;  A.  S.  cow,  een*.  Comp.  a«/  gturas  Itvbn  seyn:  to  be  keen  after 
ionicthiiig;  kauf-ltiibn,  eager  to  buy;  sec  Wcdgw.  Eh  kttnpi  k'on,  a  keen  champion 
{RJimkr,  64) ;  en  belt  uxa  hon,  a  hero  so  keen.  Ihre  quotes  Icon  til  goda  rada :  keen  after 
good  advice.  In  Jutl.  the  word  is  applied  to  the  right  hand,  dgn  kan'  band:  see  Kok.  In 
our  own  old  writers  the  word  occurs  in  much  the  same  applications : — 
■  With  ktiu  clobbc3  )>ay  clat]  on  |»e  wowe^' 

E.  Eng.  Aitit.  Poims,  B.  839. 

*  Krru  kyng.  kayier  of  vrhe.'     Th,  1593. 

*  He  wcx  as  wroth  as  wyndc, 

So  did  all  J»at  i»er  were, 
^e  kyng  as  keng  hi  kyt>de, 

pen  ftod  |)at  stif  nion  nere.'     Sir  Gavi.  and  Gr.  Kn.  319. 

*  T*  lad 's  varra  hitn  o'  gannan  tc  t'  sche«al ;  mcbbe  he  'U  be  as  k*tn  t'  coom  yamm  agin 
inoD.' 

*  He  's  ower  kttn  o'  niakV  brass,  to  mak'  *t  fairlr.' 

*  Aye,  he  *s  a  keen  Bshcr  an'  a  gnid  yan.' 

'  He  *s  getten  te  t'  age  to  be  keen  efter  t*  lasses.' 

Xeggod,  adj.     Affronted,  displeased,  disposed  to  be  resentful. 
Comp.  Cossy.     Hall,  gives  our  word  as  current  in  Lancashire.     Cf.  Sw.  D.  kagg,  tn 
IH-disposed  or  Ul-tenipcred  man ;  kagemev,  a  troublesome  or  annoying  person. 

Keld,  sb.     A  spring  or  fountain. 
O.  N.  kelda,  S.  0.  kalla,  O.  Sw.  kalda,  Sw.  kiaia,  Dan.  kOd^. 

Keld,  kell,  sb.  i.  The  amnion  or  membrane  which  envelopes  the 
foetus  in  the  womb,  and  sometimes  adheres  to  it  at  birth :  called  a  '  caul' 
in  the  case  of  a  human  infant,  and  Foal-kell  or  -keld,  Calf-kell,  Ac, 
according  to  the  variety  of  animal  concerned.  2.  The  inner  mem- 
brane of  a  sheep's  carcase,  with  the  fat  it  envelopes,  forming  the  tallow- 
chandler's  material ;  called  Sheep-keld. 

Radically  the  same  word  with  caul,  with  which  comp.  Welsh  emd,  a  maw.  cair»<4iuw. 
Possibly  there  may  be  some  connection  between  Kelt  and   MO.  Mb<i,  womb,  matrix  : 

Pp 
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inhi)>o,  pregiunt.  S.  O.  kilt  meaiu  also  §iruif,  or  ^  the  Up,'  as  an  cnvek>ping  meuu  or 
roeuu  of  carrtsge.  So  alto,  nau  might  be  cpolcen  of  as  borne  r  kiltu,  as  well  as.  a  i^iU  of 
baby.  Collate  D.  D.  fjald,  the  '  receiver.'  or  Barrow,  into  which  the  ncwiy-bom  child  ti 
received.  Sw.  D.  kyl,  kojla.  a  bag,  a  small  sack;  *yWa.  koU,  ihc  Kroium ;  O.N.  kylUr» 
with  both  senses ;  A.  S.  ry/,  tyll,  a  leather  bag.  the  belly,  &c.,  ought  uot  to  be  passed  with- 
out notice. 

Kelk,  sb.     A  blow,  buffet,  or  thump. 


PrDbubly  from  Clickt  by  iniiupotitioii  of  the  /  and  the  k. 
on  the  head.'     •  Click.    A  blow.   EasL'    Ha3l. 


Kelk,  sb. 

fish. 


Comp.  the  expression.  *  a  elUk 
A  separate  ovum,  or  particle  of  roe,  in  the  spawn  of  a 

Wall,  cbauy,  gennc  de  rzuf.     See  Wedgw. 


A.  S.  gtolca,  geoieca,  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
under  Cokt,  and  our  Qoke. 

Kelps,  sb.  I.  The  iron  pot-hooks  hanging  from  the  GalUbau'k  in 
the  chimney.  See  Be'k'on-crooks.  2.  The  hinged  or  moveable 
handle  of  a  Kail-pot,  or  the  like :  Bow  being  applied  to  a  Gxed  or 
hingeless  ciin-ed  handle. 

Cf.  Sc.  elips^  ^hppy^t  grappling-irons,  an  iriitrumcnt  for  lifting  a  pot  by  its  cars.  Our 
word  is  O.  N.  kiipr,  aruula.  qua  manubrium  mulctri  aiincctiiur.  Sw.  D.  k'^p,  kjejp,  handle 
of  a  bucket,  and  the  Sc.  word  diners  only  by  metalhesii.     See  Pot-kolp. 

Kelter,  sb.  i.  Condition,  case,  circumstances:  thence,  2.  Money, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  in  strictness,  property. 

Wcdga.  deGiies  this  word  as  '  readinesi  for  work;*  which  is  one  of  our  meanings,  and 
possibly  ttie  primary  one.  He  also  adopts  Skinuer*!  suggestion,  quoted  by  Ihre.  that  the 
I*ror.  Sw.  tOuthl.)  kittra  lifC,  to  gird  oncseU  op,  as  in  readiucts,  or  making  ready,  to  work, 
may  be  ni<ntionrd  pertinently  to  our  to  be  in  Kelt«r.  Rictr.  gives  hitra  ii{g),  to  gird 
oneself  up.  limiting  its  application,  how^evcT,  to  female  garments.  If  this  be  the  origin  of 
the  word,  the  transitions  of  meaning  are  frum  pcrsorul  readiness  or  preparedness,  to  readiness 
of  thing  or  instrument,  to  fitne&i  or  readiness  of  equipment,  and  thence  to  the  equipment  or 
StAte  of  being  fumishcJ  itself. 

*  That  drill  is  out  o'  *rf/«r.' 

*  *■  In  good  kiiitr;"  all  right,  sonod.*     Wb.  Ql. 

Kelter,  v.  a.     To  care,  or  pronde  for ;  to  supply. 

Kelterments,  sb.  Belongings  of  no  great  account ;  odds  and  ends 
of  property.     Wh.  Gl. 

Kemp,  V.  n.  To  strive  in  order  lo  outdo  a  competitor ;  lo  *  strive 
for  the  mastery.' 

Sw.  kampa,  Sw.  D.  kampa^  Dan.  kampt,  A.  S.  campion,  M.  G.  ktmp/en,  &c..  to  fight, 
contend.     The  Sw.  D.  word  is  nsed  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  our  own. 

*  They  ktmp''d  sac  at  t'  shcarin',  Ah  was  furlings  tlcyed  they  *d  dre  thesscl's  a  ho't :' 
they  strove  so  hard  to  outdo  each  other  in  reaping,  that  [  was  afraid  they  would  injure 
ihenuclves. 

Comp.  *  *]  wel  ha  dar  hopeto  lo  beo  ktmptn  ouet  moo  )>at  ouercom  engcl.'  Hah  Mtid. 
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Kemps,  sb.     Hairs  among  wool. 

K'impa^tid,  in  Sw.  D.,  is  rje  and  oau  sown,  and  of  coutk  growing,  together,  unJ?r  the 
behcf  that  tJm$  they  thrive  better,  each  as  it  were  striving  {varamh  i  kamp)  to  outgrow  the 
other.  Perhaps  a  similar  idea  may  have  given  origin  to  our  word,  the  stiff  or  eUxtic  hair 
reiiuing  to  lie  comparatively  (znooth  ai  the  wool  docs,  but  sticking  up  as  if  in  strife  or 
defiance;  or,  the  word  may  be  connected  with  Kamei  kemp't^  combed.     Cf.  Kempt. 

Kempt,  p.  p.  of  Kame.    Combed. 

Ken,  V.  a.  To  know,  be  acquainted  with,  to  recognise,  notice  or 
observe  with  assured  conception  or  certainty. 

O.N.  h$nna;  S.  G.  kitntia;  Sw.  and  Sw.  D.  Jtantut;  Dan.  kjendt;  Fris.  kouia;  Gcnn. 
ktnnen;  A.S.  ctnnni  &c. 

'  A  weel  leennett  man.' 

'  Ah  kfnntd  hint  fail  fra  day  to  day ;'  spoken  by  a  father  of  a  son  lately  dead  of  decUxK. 

The  vb.  seems  to  have  quite  lost  its  one-time  sense,  to  teach,  direct,  guide,  as  in  the 
instance**— 

*  U«  hmda  me  to  >e  place.'  P.  Plougbm.  (£.  E.  T.  S.)  p.  68. 

*  Bote  htnmt  me,  quod  \^  kniht.  and  I  chol  conne  eric.'     Ih.  75. 

Ken,  kern,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  churn. 

O.  N.  ^'nw  ,*  S.  O.  ktma^  kama ;  Dan.  kjerru ;  Jntl.  kjwna ;  Sw.  kiima ;  N.  and  Sw.  D. 
hnna  ;  A.  S.  eerman  ;  N.  S.  kam*n ;  Dut.  kmun,  8cc.  Tlie  occunencc  of  both  fdrnis.  ken 
(aN,  and  Sw.  D.  kinna),  and  fcom,  in  our  district,  is  interesting.  Strictly  speaking,  per- 
haps, the  word  ken  is  more  a  variation  of  Pr.  than  aught  else,  and  might  be  written  ke'n, 
as  bo'd  for  bird,  to'n  for  fum.  &c. 

Ken,  sb.     A  churn. 

Sw.  D.  id/tna ;  N.  kjinna. 

Ken-onrdle,  kon-cruddle,  sb.     A  chum-sialT. 
Ken-milk,  sb.     Churn-milk ;  that  is,  buttermilk- 

Sw.  iammjoih;  Dan.  kitrtwmM ;  N.S.  kam-mdk;  Dot.  ktrtu-mtik;  Sec 

Kenning,  sb.     Knowledge,  recognition. 

O.  N.  kmning ;  O.  S.  kanning ;  Sw.  D.  kawung. 

Kenspack,  kenspeck,  kenspeckle,  adj.  x.  Easily  recognisable, 
easy  to  be  distinguished.     Thence,  2,  Easy  to  be  seen,  conspicuous. 

S.  G.  koMnespak,  qui  alios  facile  agnoscit ;  a  tpak,  upiens ;  Sw.  D.  kiiftn'ipaJk ;  N.  kf*HMt- 
spak;  Dan.  kjtnd*-ipag.  Rietz  adverts  to  the  mistake  made  by  Cart  and  Jam.  as  to  the 
derivation  of  this  word,  giving  their  definitions  in  full,  and  notices  the  corresponding  asc  of 
the  word  spak — O.  Sw.  spaktr,  O.  N.  $paler,  wise,  knowing — in  other  words  belonging  to 
the  Scand.  tongues  and  dialccti,  initanciiig  in  Sw.  D.  minnm-apok,  good  of  memory,  apt  to 
anticipate  events  or  wishes.  The  word  koMn-spak  is  applied  to  both  men  and  dogs ;  to  the 
latter  in  country  dialects  only ;  as,  bongana  a  s&  kdtmspaka :  the  puppy  is  so  good  at  recog- 
nising, or  koowing.  There  is,  as  Wcdgw.  remarks,  an  inversion  of  rense  in  the  word,  but 
there  can  be  do  doubt  that  the  latter  member  is  utterly  unconnected  with  Eng.  sptck  or 
%p*ckl4. 

*  "  As  huiipatA  ai  a  cock  on  a  kirk  broach ;'    on  a  churcb-^ire.'     Wh.  Gl. 

P  p  3 
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Kenspeck,  v.  a.  (chiefly  used  in  p.p.)  To  mark  so  as  to  make  easily 
recogriisablc,  to  make  conspicuous. 

Kep,  V.  a.  To  catch,  as  a  ball  is  caught,  or  anything  else  that  may 
be  thrown  from  one  to  another;  or  as  any  falling  liquid  may  be  caught, 
by  placing  a  vessel  in  a  suitable  position. 

O.  N..  S.  G.,  Sw.  D..  N.  kippa,  to  snitth,  catch  hastily ;  Dan.  kippt ;  A.  S.  cepm ;  Welsh 
cip^  a  sudden  snatch  or  pull.  The  rapid  action  implied  in  catching  a  thrown  ball,  or  other 
object,  is  the  origitul  action  implied  in  the  verb ;  and  ihencc  the  other  and  slower  actions 
signified. 

*  Swyfic  swiyncs  ful  swythe  swepen  Jter-tylle, 
Kyppt  kowpcs  in  honde,  kyngc3  to  seme.' 

£.  Eng,  Allit.  Poena,  B.  1509. 

Kern,  sb.    A  churn.     See  Ken. 

Kem,  To  get  the.  To  sever  the  last  portion  of  standing  corn  in 
the  har\'eBl-field  and  bind  it  in  the  last  sheaf;  to  finish  the  actual 
shearing  or  harvesting  labour.     Sec  Kern-supper. 

Kern-baby,  sb.  An  image,  or  possibly  only  a  small  sheaf  of  the 
newly  cut  corn,  gaily  dressed  up  and  decorated  with  clothes,  ribbons, 
flowers,  Ac,  and  borne  home  rejoicingly  after  severing  the  last  portions 
of  the  harvest. 

Kern-supper^  Kb.  A  supper  given  to  the  work-people  by  the  farmer 
on  the  completion  of  Shearing,  or  severing  the  com,  on  a  farm. 

•  But  our  most  cbaract eristic  festive  rejoicings,'  says  Mr.  Henderson,  Folklore  o/N.  Eng- 
lami,  p.  7,  'accompany  the  harrcst — the  mell-suppcr  and  the  kcni-baby.  In  the  northern 
part  of  Northooiberland  the  festival  takes  place  at  the  close  of  the  reaping,  not  the 
ingathering.  When  the  sickle  is  laid  Jown  and  the  latt  sheaf  of  golden  com  set  on  etid, 
it  is  said  that  they  have  "  got  the  kem :"  the  rcapcn  announce  the  fact  by  loud  shouting, 
and  an  image,  ciuwned  with  wheat-cars  and  dressed  in  a  white  frock  and  coloured  ribtxuu, 
is  hoisted  on  a  pole  and  carried  by  the  tallest  and  strongest  man  of  the  party.  All  circle 
round  this  kern-baby,  or  Harvest-queen,  and  proceed  to  the  bam,  where  they  set  the  image 
up  on  high  and  proceed  lo  do  justice  to  the  hatvest-mppcr.'  This  harvest-supper  Mr.  H. 
calls  *  the  Iceni-fcatt*  a  little  further  on,  and  adds  that  '  the  mell-iupper  (in  Durham  county) 
ii  cloiely  alcia  to  iLe  Northumbrian  kern-/*a%t'  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  when  the 
harvest-festivities  were  fully  carried  nut  in  days  now  gone  by,  the  Kem-BuppAr  and  the 
Mell-8upper  both  formed  a  part  of  ihem ;  the  former  being  given  on  completing 
the  severing  of  the  com,  the  latter  on  6nisbing  the  leading  or  ingathering.  At  Icaat,  such 
is  the  information  I  have  collected  here,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  Eugene  Aram's  statement, 
quoted  by  Brand,  voL  ii.  p.  J2,  that  tlie  '  kgm  or  cbum-^vpper  was  dilTercut  Uvm  the  iiicU- 
mpper,  the  former  being  provided  when  all  was  shorn,  the  latter  after  all  was  got  in.  I  un 
inclined  too  to  refer  the  clement  k«m  in  our  word  lo  krm  or  cb%im,  as  Aram  does,  rather 
than  to  corn,  as  Mr.  Henderson  docs.  Aram's  statement  is  that  from  *  immcmoriat  timet  it 
was  customary  to  produce,  in  a  cbvm,  a  quantity  of  cream,'  which  formed  part  of  the  memL 
it  is  added  in  a  note  that  the  custom  lurvived  about  Whitby,  Scirborough,  and  GiUmme. 
Sec.  in  Aiam's  lime;  but  that  iit  other  places  cream  has  been  commuted  for  ale.  Here,  a 
large  china  b^iwl  i[i  some  houses  replaced  the  chum,  and  new  milk,  or  even  furmity,  did 
duty  for  the  ctcam.     See  Kem-bftby,  MoU-mpper,  &c. 
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Kesllp,  keslop,  sb.  The  substance  used  for  inducing  coagulation  of 
the  milk  in  cheese-making,  &c. ;  '  rennet,'  usually  the  stomach  of  a  calf 
properly  prepared.     Also  spelt  Oheelip. 

A.  S.  ceitlib,  eyijib,  milk  curded,  curding;  Teut.  kais-libbe;  Dut.  knadth,  kaasitbht; 
Switz.  kas2ab,  liasiebb.  The  Sw.  D.  word  ts  kiise ;  O.  N.  tizsir ;  N.  kjfrst  ■= '  Ibpe,  styckt  af 
en  krdf-magg^  som  begagntu  for  tut  Ja  mjoiken  art  iSpna*  Rietz.  Wcdgw.  considers  the 
word  to  be  *  derived  from  a  Finnish  source.  Fin.  kasa,  a  heap,  whence  basa-Jfipa,  old 
bread,  bread  kc[tt  for  a  year.  The  La;^  prepare  much  of  their  food  by  laying  it  in  a  heap 
till  it  becomes  rancid  or  hair*decayed. . .  .  From  tlicni  the  practice  seems  to  liave  been  com- 
municated to  their  Scandioavtan  ncighl>ours,  who  treat  their  fish  and  coarser  flesh  in  this 
matuiei.  .  .  ,  The  use  of  the  word  knsir,  rennet,  shows  that  the  Icelanders  recognise  the 
identity  of  the  process  going  on  in  viands  subjected  to  this  process  with  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  formation  of  cheese.'  But  may  not  Lat.  caseus,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
prefixes  cys  or  eete,  kan,  ions,  kas,  O.  N.  kceiir,  Sw.  kdse,  Scc,  sug^st  one  commuii  uiigia 
for  all,  quite  independent  of  the  Lapp  pnctice  referred  to  ?  The  suffixes,  Hb,  libbt,  M,  lab 
are  all  near  couuectioiu  of  O.  N.  blaup,  S.  Q.,  Sw.  and  N.  loptt  Dan.  Ipbe,  &c.,  remiet,  pre- 
pared calf's  slonuch,  and  of  onr  Clerel.  loppered. 

Kessen.    Pr.  of  oaaten,  p.  p.  of  To  cast. 

*  **  You  hae  k*utm  your  great  coat."  "  Aye,  Ah  hes.  An'  I  feel  to  hae  getlen  tue  grace 
by  it ;"  no  advantage  by  doing  so.'      Wb.  Gt. 

With  this  comp.  '  Btboerne  futur  at  uttnfar  dem  er  sntin  ka$t*t:'  the  inhabitants  become 
sensible  that  outside  their  district  (Throndhjcm)  the  snow  is  already  IrsMi*,   Amg,  p.  11 7* 

EeB8*m.as,  kess'iiinas,  sb.    Pr.  of  Christmas. 
Kess'n,  v.  a.     Pr.  of  Christen. 
Kees'nen',  sb.     Pr.  of  Christening. 
Kester.     Pr.  of  Christopher. 

Ket,  sb.    Carrion ;  also^  meat  that  has  become  tainted  or  offensive. 

O.  N.  kiie,  kjdt,  k*t;  S.  G.  koU;  Sw.  hot;   Dan.  kjmd,  flesh,  meat. 

Ketlock,  sb.     The  plant  charlock  {Sinapis  arvensis).     See  Hunch. 

'  CarkKk.  Charlocke,  or  ebadlockt,  in  Gerard.'     Note  to  Pr.  Ptn.  Carlok^  herbe. 

Eetty,  adj.     Carnon-like,  offensive,  putrid. 
Eeyel,  sb.     A  large  hammer  used  in  quarry-work. 

The  name  of  this  instrument  seems  to  be  due  to  its  handle  or  stafl',  which  is  both  large 
and  long  enough  to  require  to  be  wielded  by  both  hands;  O.  N.  kejli ;  S. G.  kaj!^,  a  pole, 
a  stout  sla^;  words  which,  as  well  as  the  O.  Dan.  form  kavie,  were  specially  applied  to  the 
handle,  or  hilt  of  a  sword.     Comp.  Scot,  kavtl,  krvil,  a  rod,  a  pole,  a  lung  stalf.  Jam. 

Kevel,  V.  a.  To  work  stone  in  the  quarry  with  the  large  hammer 
known  as  lite  Kevel. 
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Ki'tnlin,  sb.  A  large  tub,  applied  to  bread-making  among  other 
purposes. 

Wedgw.  givei  this  word  uodcr  the  fonns  kemlm,  hinvUl.  In  Chiucer.  MUUr's  TaU,  h 
occur&  in  the  forms  ktmtlyn,  Jtynulm.  Wedgw.  connects  it  with  Dut.  kam,  kammt,  i 
brewer)' ;  O.  Fr.  cambt,  a  brewing.  Mid.  Lai.  camum,  a  drink  made  from  barley,  gingeri 
and  other  like  hot  ingredients.  Rietz,  however,  gives  Sw.  D.  kirrtma,  a  tub,  oc  large 
wooden  vciicl  witli  a  top  to  keep  meal,  butter,  or  the  like  in;  whence,  he  adds,  roniM  the 
word  bir-kimmti.  ale-cask,  and  he  further  quotes  A.  S.  camb,  a  vat.  dolium.  from  Bosworlh. 
— a  reference  1  have  not  succeeded  in  verifying.  Rictz  further  comtccis  kimma  with  kimbt 
a  stave  of  a  barrel ;  with  which  compare  Engl,  cbimb  or  chimbtt  *  the  prominent  part  of  the 
staves  beyond  the  head  of  the  barrel/  HalliweU. 

Kin,  kyn,  sb.  Kind,  in  the  sense  generally  of  species,  sort  or  speci- 
men, as  well  as  of  race  or  family. 

A.  S.  eyn,  cynd;  Sw.  D.  hyniu.  honn  ;  O.  Sw.  kbn,  kyn  ;  O.  D.  kyn  ;  D.  D.  tynj;  N.  Jfymd, 
all  with  tlie  ume   sense  as  our  word.     Collate  A.  S.^/Esceyn,  fish-kind ;  O.Svi.  alUbaiuia 
^UtQ-kon,  O.  Z.fiU  hynJUchtz.    Note  also  the  forms.  O.  Sw.  alikyns,  bwonkytu.  mo€kwkym: 
O.  Dan.  alkyru,  aU%kyn%,  martgiryns,  &c. ;   O.  E.  alle-kynntt.      Many  instances  of  correspond* 
icg  use  in  the  genitive  occur  in  our  dialect ;  as  nae-kyns,  other-kina,  8u     Alkym,  how* 
ever,  ii  of  freqncnt  occurrence  in  Hampolt,  and  nokyn  is  met  with  in  Towntl.  Afyst.,  with 
which  cornp.  O.Sw.  piangkhyn.      Molbech  gives  no  example  of  this  kind. 
'  **  An  ill  kin  ;**  a  bad  kind  ;  "  a  bettermy  kin :"  a  superior  wrt.'     WJ.  Gl. 
Cf.  '  Vucle  kunnn  kuiidc,'     Aner.  Riwie,  p.  390. 
'  What  ewnws  Hng  is  kuynde  7 
Knyndc.  quod  he,  is  Creatour  of  all  kuntu  beotes.' 

P.  Phugbm.  (£.  E.  T.  5.)  p.  1 1 1. 

Kin,  V,  n.  i.  To  chap  or  crack,  as  one's  hands  do  when  ill-dried 
after  washing  in  cold  weather.  2.  To  liave  ciiilbiains  form.  Frequent 
in  both  senses  in  the  p.p. 

A.  S.  cinnn,  cimion,  to  split  or  cradc.  shew  fiuurei  or  gape :  Sw.  D.  htna ;  O.  Germ,  ebi- 
nan  ;  M.  Germ,  ktnan. 

Kin,  sb.  I .  A  chap,  or  crack  in  the  skin  induced  by  damp  and  cold. 
2.  A  chilblain. 

A.  S.  ri'na,  cimt,  cyna^  a  chink,  fissure  ;  r!ma 


Kin*-oough,  sb.  The  whooping-cough,  or  the  Kink-cotigb;  that 
is,  the  cough  which  is  attended  and  characterised  by  Kinks,  or 
kinking. 

Comp.  the  parallel  DoL  forms  kOtk-boat,  kick^boegt,  and  lee  under  ^^"^ 
Kind,  adj.     On  very  friendly  or  intimate  terms. 

Like  Skili,  orafty,  witty,  and  many  other  CIcvcl.  words,  this  adj.  preserves  an — perhapc. 
the — ancient  sense  which  hat  passed  away  from  the  ninenl  E.  word.  Comp.  the  applica- 
tion in  the  sentences  following — 
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*  Knoweb  me  kymMy.'  P.  Plougbm.  (£.  E.  T.  S.)  p.  16  : 
'  Hit  is  a  htyndt  Icnowynge*  )»\  keane|>  ^  in  heite 

For  to  louc  |>i  louerdc,'  76.  p.  13: 

*  Tcche  me  )>e  kuyndt  craft*  (ot  te  knowe  ^e  Odie,'  lb.  p.  17* 
wilh  Cleyel.  '  Him  an'  me  't  varry  irind* 

Note  ilio  O.  Dan.  kynd,  V.aowa ;  aJ  gimr*  $ig  hyndt  med  dotnmtrtn :  to  make  oneself 
known  to  the  judge :  S.  Jutl.  hynnt,  to  make  acquainted,  whence  kynngort  or  gore  kynn,  to 
make  known;  N.  Ijtnd,  ktnf,  well  acijuainted  with  a  person  or  tiling,  and  aHo  well  known 
to  another;  as  Gudfar  og  Arne  vm-  vti  ktnU :  Godfather  and  Ame  were  rery  kind, 
Anu,  p.  71. 

Kindling,  sb.  (pr.  kln'lin').  Easily  igmted  materials,  suitable  for 
lighting  a  fire ;  small  iwigs  or  brushwood,  and  especially  the  long  Ling 
from  the  moors.  Distinct  from  Eldin,  which  imports  the  fuel  proper  of 
material  support  of  the  fire  when  fully  lighted  and  burning. 

O.N.  kindr,  lyndr,  fire;  kynda,  kinda,  to  kindle;  O.Sw.  and  Sw.  D.  kinda,  kynda, 
kvdnda ;  M.  G.  kundtn,  ktinttn,  zunten.  Comp.  aUo  Sw.  D.  kvimslt,  kvimut^  and  N.  kvtitdt, 
the  exact  c^iuiralcDt  of  our  Kia*lln*. 

TTink,  v.  n.  i.  To  laugh  hysterically  or  convulsively;  thence,  loudly 
and  immoderately.  3.  To  labour  for  breath  through  such  laughing,  or 
especially  under  the  paroxysms  of  the  whooping-cough.  See  Kin'- 
oough. 

*Sw.  kikma,  to  have  the  respiration  stopped:  to  pant  or  gasp;  kikna  of  skratt,  to  chink 
with  Uugliter.'  Wedgw.  But  sec  also  Kinki  sb.,  as  an  tttstance  of  the  snd  meaning. 
Comp.  *  Peaue,  I  pray  the,  be  stille.  I  laghe  that  1  kinkt.'     Totutul.  Myst.  p.  309. 

Kink,  sb.  1.  A  twist  or  turn  in  a  rope  or  cord,  &c.,  which  prevents 
the  same  from  running  freely.  2.  A  violent  or  convulsive  fit  of  cough- 
ing or  laughing,  interrupting  tlie  passage  of  the  breath :  in  this  sense, 
a  paroxysm.     3.  Rheumatic  stiffness  of  any  part:  e.g.  'a  stiff  neck.' 

O.  N.  kmgr^  keingr,  a  crook  or  bending;  ktngia,  to  wry  or  twist  the  neck;  N.  kyngjt, 
id. ;  Sw,  kink,  a  twist  in  a  chain,  such  as  to  prevent  its  ruuning :  Sw.  D,  kinka^  a  similar 
twist  in  atrtng  or  rope;  N.S.  kinkt,  J  J. ;  Dut.  it-i'ni.  Next  note  A.  S.  cmctmg,  viutcnt 
laughter,  a  paroxysm  of  laughing,  which  is  surely  connected  with  the  above,  the  transition 
of  idea  from  the  twitt  which  hinders  the  free  passage  of  the  cliain,  rope,  or  string,  to  the 
effects  of  the  paroxysm,  whether  of  coughing  or  laughing,  which  interferes  with  the  free 
passage  of  the  bieath  being  both  simple  and  lutural. 


Kipper,  adj.     Light-footed,  nimble,  lively,  frisky  or  in  good  spirits. 

Molbech,  Dantk  Giou,,  quotes  the  couplet — 

Hflst  naar  mandsn*  dent  sfyrke  dtrvdi, 
Bliffue  de  kibbre,  oc  pucke  fri  : 
and  remarks  that  the  word  kibbtr  is  unknuwu  to  him  otherwise,  but  that  he  cooclades  it 
bean  some  such  meaning   ai   daring,  bold  (dristig),  or  pert,  saucy  {mundkaad).    These 
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meaningf  meet  our  definition  very  well.     Comp.  Welsh  expgar,  saatchiag,  rapadoui.  and 
N.  ijapt.  briskly,  impettioujly.     Perhaps  connected  with  O.  N.,  O.  Sw.,  Sw,  D.  kippa.  which 
as  we  have  seen  under  Kep  implies  briskness  of  action. 
'  As  kipper  as  a  colL*      Wb.  Gl. 

Kirk,  sb.     A  church. 

O.N.  kyrhia:  S. G.  Iiyrka;  Dan.  ktrht;  &c. 

Kirk-garth,  sb.     The  churchyard. 

S,  G,  kyrke-g&rii;   Dan.  kirlrt-gaarJ. 

Kirk-master,  sb.  A  church-warden;  more  frequently  called  the 
Kirk-,  or  Ohurch-wamer. 

Kirk-wamer.  sb.     A  church-warden ;  sometimes  CJhuroh-wamer. 

Conip.  O.  Dan.  kirhewere,  Sw.  kyrko-vUrd,  Sw.  D.  kyrke-Atarj§,  kyrka-vaijart,  O.  Sw.  kir- 
kiu-varji,  kirkiu-virriaHdi,  N.  kyrkja^vtrya,  Dan.  kirke^arg*. 

Kinif  sb.     A  chum. 

Kiraty.     Pr.  of  Christie,  short  for  Christopher. 

Kist,  sb.     A  chest,  of  whatsoe\er  kind. 

O.  N.  kiua,  S.  a.  kuta,  Dan.  kistf.  Germ,  kisti,  A.  S.  cyst,  cUt,  Welsh  eltt.  In  O.  Dan. 
the  word  kiiU,  without  prefix  or  taken  absolutely,  signifies  prison,  ccH  of  a  dungeon,  whence 
the  popular  expresMoa,  at  ligg*  1  ttoektn  dler  kisten.  Comp.  Eng.  cant  phrase,  '  10  find 
oneself  in  the  strong  boa.'      Wi.  Ol.  gives  kirk^gartb  kiit^i  coffin. 

Kit,  sb.  A  small  tub  or  dipping-pail,  with  one  of  the  staves  continued 
above  the  rim  and  fashioned  so  as  to  serve  for  a  handle. 

Dul.  kit,  kitte,  a  small  tub  or  pail.  See  FoBskit,  for  the  various  applications  of  Kit. 
Perhaps  connected  with  Sw.  D.  kutit,  a  sniall  boardcd-off  space  in  a  room,  which  sonietunes 
takes  the  form  kit/,  kttt',  O.  Sw.  kttua,  to  enclose,  encompass. 

Kite,  sb.     The  belly,  or  stomach. 

O.N.  -hfiffr,  S.  G.  tpvtd,  O.  Sax.  jw>rr,  yuidhrr.  quider,  Sw.  D.  <tin5,  O.  Dan.  jmd^ 
qioytb,  M.  G.  qvii>u$,  qvithi,  A.  S.  cttfifi.  Mo5t  of  these  words  imply,  i.  the  iiomach  or 
belly  :   a.  the  womb  or  uterus.     A.  S.  cuniS  sccins  to  be  limited  tu  llie  latter. 

Kithy  sb.  (pr.  kyth).  Acquaintance,  connections;  properly  anti- 
thetical to  Kin  =  blood  relations. 

A.  S.  cml^a,  *  one  known,  an  acquaintance,  a  familiar  friend,  a  relation.*  Bosw.     It  is 
most  frequentir.  almost  unvaryingly,  heard  in  the  phrase  '  kith  and  kin.' 
*  both  kith  8c  kinii  I  will  for-sake 

bonny  sweete  wench,  10  goe  with  ihee.'    Percy's  Fol.  MS.  i.  343. 


Kiting,  sb. 
Kite. 


Food,  provisions ;  a  supply  for  the  Kite  or  belly.    Sec 
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Eillin's,  sb.     The  young  of  the  cat,  kittens.     See  Cat's-wholps. 

O.  N.  kKtUngr.  Cunip.  Sw.  D.  holla,  haula,  kissla,  ki/tsJa,  and  N.  tjetia,  kjtle,  to 
kitten  ;  and  Dan.  itatttkiUing,  a  kitten. 

Kittle,  adj.  i.  Ticklish,  easily  excited  physically.  Thence,  2.  Excit- 
able, nervous,  fidgetty ;  requiring  delicate  or  judicious  handling  or 
management ;  uncertain ;  difficult :  and,  3.  Easily  moved  from  standing 
or  place,  unsteady,  ready  to  yield  or  give  way  before  a  touch. 

Sw.  D.  ktiaU,  ijetaU,  kjilaU,  icbiUig,  kJikWf^ :  Sw.  kitilig  or  htlig;  N.  htalt.  hitlugi 
Dan.  kilden.  Comp.  the  form  kjikhlig  vnth  our  Engl.  ktckU,  hichliih.  See  Wedgw.  in  rv. 
KicliU,  KUtU. 

Kittle,  V.  a.    To  tickle ;  to  stimulate  or  rouse. 

O.  N.  kitla  I  S.  G.  Itiula,  kiula ;  Sw.  kitda ;  Sw.  D.  kilta.  kisla,  keta ;  N.  htla»  kisit^  kii<u 
kjtta;  Dan.  kildrt;  A.  S.  uMian ;  Gcnn.  kiUilit;  Out.  kitttltn;  8k. 

Kity,  adj.     Having  a  large  or  protuberant  stomach  or  belly. 

Kizen,  kizBen,  v.  a.  To  dry  the  moisture  out  of  anything;  to  parch 
or  dry  up.     Used  most  frequently  in  p.  p. 

Cf.  O.  Sw.  and  Sw.  D.  kyta,  which,  among  other  meanings,  takes  that  of  to  sufTocate,  to 
dioke.  Betides  tliis,  however,  Dan.  D  at  iyst  •/.  ttulk.  Sec,  imptiet  to  '  take  the  chill'  off 
fihem«  by  letting  them  to  the  fire.  Carry  the  idea  a  step  further,  coincidently  with  that 
inrolTcd  in  to  suffocate,  and  the  drying,  parching  effect  of  fire  presents  itself  to  the  thought. 


To  talk  in  an  affected  way,  to  ape  refinement  in 


Knack,  v.  n. 
language. 

Wedgw.  defines  knack. '  a  map  with  the  fingers ;  a  trick,  or  way  of  doing  as  it  were  at 
a  map;'  and  quotes  Ir.  enog,  a  knock,  crack,  &c.  With  ottr  word  and  £,  kftaek  collate 
S.  G.  ktiacka,  Sw.  kniicka,  Dan.  knakke,  to  crack,  to  break  with  a  sharp  noise.  As  to  the 
peculiar  seuse  which  out  word  takes,  and  about  which  tliere  is  a  fotcible  or  graphic  Htncct. 
an  example  quoted  by  Molb.  affordi  a  curious  tllustratiou : — '  Den  {taUn)  klingtr  »om  naar 
huU  iMddukallfr  man  knakktr:*  his  talk  louuds  just  like  cracking  empty  nuu. 

*  She  knacki  and  ktuppcrs  like  a  London  miss.'     Wh.  01. 

Enap,  V.  a.    i .  To  knock  or  strike ;  to  strike  so  as  to  crack  or  break. 

2.  Simply  to  crack  in  pieces  or  break  any  britde  matter,  as  a  stone, 
earthenware,  a  dry  twig  or  stick,  &c. 

S.  G.  kfuxppa  signifies  both  to  give  back  a  sound,  and  to  strike,  says  Ihre.  as  Belg.  knap- 
ptn  does ;  also  to  break  or  crack,  as  knaeppa  noddfr,  to  crack  nuts.  The  idea  of  a  sharp 
blow,  or  of  the  sound  as  of  such  a  blow,  seems  always  implied  in  the  word.  Sw.  D,  has  knapp^ 
to  fillip  or  strike  smartly  with  the  fingers :  while  S.  Jutl.  kn»p  is  used  exactly  as  our  &b. 
Knap  is :  m,  De  tr  ingt  komt  aa  s/ao*  kn*p  far  kongM :  no  power  to  strike  a  blow  for 
the  king;  han/tk  H  UtttU  ktup:  he  gat  a  sajr  knap;  Uie  corrc^ndiiig  verb  being  kmppt. 
Sec  Molb,  and  Kok. 

*  Knappin*  a  few  flints  fur  t'  rooads;'  breaking  stones  for  road-metal. 
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2,  A  crack,  or 


Knap,  sb.     i.  A  rap,  or  smart  blow  of  slight  force. 
slight  and  superficial  fraclure. 

I.  *  He 's  gettcn  a  uir  knap  ower  *i  knuckles/ 

3.  '  li'%  not  bruken,  only  a  bit  of  a  knap.'      Wb.  Gl. 

Enap,  sb.     A  person  of  more  than  questionable  integrity ;  a  knave. 

•  Knave.  A.  S.  cnapa,  (1.  jbia6*,  knappt,  a  boy,  youth,  scrrant ;  a  depreciatory  term  o\ 
addmi  to  an  interior.  Du.  knegt  (the  equivalent  of  E,  knigbt),  a  boy  or  servant,  at  well  at 
knape,  have  acquired  a  depreciatory  sense  analogous  to  E.  knavt,  Hy  a  ten  hugt,  etn 
knapt,  he  is  a  rogue  :*  so  far  Wedgw.  Our  word  is  curious  as  preserving  the  original  ortho- 
graphy—comp.  Itnttpn  =  nialc-childrcn  in  Gen,  and  Ex.  p.  74 — as  well  as  continuing  the 
depreciatory  sauc  ;  for  Hire  gives  the  word  as  applied  to  servants  of  a  lower  or  more  con- 
temned grade  (inferioris  ordinis).  It  is  curious,  however,  that  in  the  Scand.  tongues  the 
word  acquired  and  retains  a  sense  the  reverse  of  depreciatory ;  O.  Dan.  knahe  being  classed 
with  herrtr  and  /ontrr,  lords  and  chief  estates ;  Dan.  D.  knob*,  S.  G.  knapa,  being  a  noble 
of  lower  rank ;  Sw.  D.  htnpt^  a.  well-to-do.  sutmantial  man ;  and  knaper-herrtt  what  we 
should  call  one  of  the  local  nobility  or  hereditary  gentry  of  any  given  district. 

Knap,  V.  a-     To  cheat  or  overreach.     WA.  G/. 

Due,  probably,  to  Knftp,  sb„  a  knave,  a  cheat :  although  another  origin  if  forcibly 
suggested  by  Molbecb's  notice  of  the  popular  usage  of  the  verb  knappt,  to  make  less  or 
straiter;  as,  at  Itnappe  of,  to  retrench;  a/  knapp*  a/  i  humhoJdning,  or,  i  nn  ievemaadt: 
to  reduce  one's  household  expenses  or  mode  of  living;  and  thence,  a/  latappt  1  maal,  or. 
I  v<tgl,  to  be  stingy  or  skimping  in  measure  or  weight,  to  give  short  measure.     One  ihort 
step  fuithci  and  oui  sense  follows.     Comp.  the  usage  in  the  lines  following ; — 
'  Bot  riche  and  ille-dedy, 
Gederand  and  gredy, 
Sor  napand  and  needy 

Youre  godes  forto  spare.*     Toumtl.  Myst.  p.  3aa 

Enappor,  v.n.  To  talk  mincingly  or  with  affected  distinctness  of 
pronunciation.    Sec  Knack. 

A  similar  application  of  another  word  of  like  original  signiScation.  It  is  noteworthy, 
also,  that  Sw.  D.  knappar  implies  the  peculiar  action  of  the  teeth  and  lips  used  by  a  horse 
dumping  on  the  bit,  and  the  like. 

Knappers,  sb.  i.  A  shield  or  protection  for  the  front  of  the  thighs, 
composed  of  a  flap  of  leather  strengthened  with  vertical  pieces  of  flat- 
tened wood,  and  worn  when  the  Turf-spade  is  bcinj^  used ;  the  cross 
handle  of  the  latter  resting  on  tlie  Knappers,  and  the  forward  or  cutting 
motion  being  mainly  given  by  an  impulse  from  the  thighs.  2.  In  the 
sing. ;  a  knocker  on  a  door. 

Knappery-ware,  sb.     China,  earthenware,  crockery. 

Knappy,  adj.     Testy,  snappish,  cross. 

Comp.  the  expressions  '  quick  tempered,'  or  '  quick  of  temper,'  •  hasty,'  flee,  and  also  0«r 
word,  with  O.  N.  knappr,  Sw.  D.  and  N.  knapp,  Dan.  Itnap^  ipccdy,  hasty ;  tenaciooik 
gnwping,  niggardly. 
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A  small  ball  of  hard  wood  used  jn  playing  Spell 


Knar,  knor,  sb. 
and  Knor. 

Cf.  O.  N.  bnoor,  Dan.  knort,  N.  kmtrp.  Bpell  U.  of  course.  O.  N.  tpU:  at  spHa,  Dan. 
spil;  tpUU,  a  play  or  game;  to  ptay ;  and  the  probability  u  that  the  game  is  a  lineal 
decccndant  from  the  Ball-pIay  of  the  old  Danes  or  Northmen  and  Ecelandcrs,  The  game  U 
called  Spell  and  Knor,  and  the  word  Spell  has  come  to  be  understood  as  the  desig- 
nation of  the  peculiar  kind  of  trap  used  in  it.  But  surely  '  Spdl  and  Knor'  is  a  comiption 
of '  Spell  a'  Knor'  =  *  the  play  at  ball.'  In  Lincolnsh. — lec  Sfdl  in  Hall. — the  game  is  called 
ffur-iptli,  the  element  Knor  standing  first;  that  is,  sintply  hall-play,  therefore:  which 
name,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  game  here  is  called  *  SpcU  and  Knor.'  and 
not  *  Kiiorr  and  Spell,'  is  significant.  The  Dbjcct  iu  the  game  is  to  exceed  one's  competitors 
in  the  distance  to  which  the  ball  is  driven.  On  the  liberation  of  the  spring  of  the  trap  or 
Spell,  the  ball,  previously  whitened  all  over  with  chalk.  i»  struck  in  mid-air  with  the 
Tribbli^tiokf  and  the  place  at  which  it  falls  being  noted  by  the  lonkcrs-out,  the  distance 
from  the  trap  is  measured  in  spaces  of  twenty  yards  each,  or  Scores.  There  is  one  day 
ID  the  year-— Shrove-Tuesdiy — when  the  play  is  customarHy  practistd,  though  not  quite 
exclusively.  The  Tribbit-Atiok  is  elsewhere  called  Prirtutuk,  GetstieJt,  Buckstiek,  Trippit, 
Trevit,  &c. 

Knarl,  v.  n.     To  be  intertwisted  and  entangled,  lo  run  in  knots;  of 

twine,  thread,  silk,  &c. 

Comp.  Sw.  knoria,  to  curl,  to  twist  up ;  and  Funen  JmmiU,  a  knot  or  exerescetice  on  the 
fingers ;  as  if  something  curled  or  knotted  up  into  a  lump. 

Knee-bass,  sb.    A  hassock,  or  cushion  For  kneeling  on  ai  church. 

Eneo-halter,  v.  a.  To  apply  restraint  to  an  animal's  motions  by 
means  of  tying.  In  the  case  of  a  bull,  the  cord  is  passed  through  his 
noso-ring  after  being  secured  to  his  knee.  In  a  sheep,  it  passes  from 
the  knee  and  is  tied  round  the  neck. 

Knep,  V.  a.  To  crop  the  herbage  in  small  bites,  or  quantitieSr  only  ; 
to  bite  or  crop  short  herbage,  aflfording  little  hold  for  the  teeth.  See 
Knii>o. 

S.  G.  knnpprat  lenitet  admordere ;  Sw.  knapra,  Sw.  Dial,  knappiir.  Dot.  knappen. 

Knipo,  V.  a.     Nearly  identical  in  meaning  with  Knep ;  which  see. 

Comp.  Dan.  knib*,  to  nip,  from  O.  N.  bnittpa,  knipa,  to  twist,  to  wring;  N.  and  Sw. 
knipa:  Germ,  kniiptn;  and  E.  nip:  in  all  cf  which  the  notion  of  the  peculiar  action  of  the 
teeth  of  a  grazing  animal  is  at  least  latent.  Comp.  also  E.  nipptn^  a  hone's  front  teeth ; 
Dan.  kmh<tnnH.     See  also  the  Scand.  words  quoted  under  Knep. 

Knodden,  p.  p.  of  Knead. 

Knoll,  V,  a.  and  n.     To  toll ;  of  a  bell,  especially  the  passing-bell. 

Cf.  S.  G,  knalL  sonttus ;  Sw.  and  Sw.  Dial.  hnaUn,  to  give  a  loud  sound,  to  strike  so  ai 
to  cause  a  sonnd  :  M.  Germ.  kniUtn  (inal,  ImuJleH,  gcimoilrn),  to  te&ound  :  A.  S.  cnyUoHt 
to  sound  a  bcU:  Welsh  autl;  N.  gnell^  gnoll,  shrill  or  loud  sound;  Dan.  knaltU,  to  rcvec- 
bcrate. 

Qq  a 
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*  Weel,  they  *»  hnoiUng  for  «u*d  Willie,  thca.* 

*  Wad  ye  Ubk  mc  t'  knoU  t'  bell  a  bit,  wtul«  t*  clerk  cooms?*  that  it,  untD  the  clerk 
comes. 

Enop,  sb.  Any  spherical,  or  nearly  spherical,  tennination  of  or  pro- 
jection from  a  thing,  in  the  shape  of  an  ornament,  to  wit;  or  the  boss 
of  a  knitting-pin ;  or  llie  round  tlower-bud  of  a  plant,  &c. 

O.  N.  htapfir,  a  small  knob,  a  butlan,  a  pommel ;  S.  G.  and  N.  hiopp,  the  bud  of  a  tree; 
knapp,  a  button,  Sec,  Dan.  knap,  Sw.  krtapp^  Dut,  Jfnoppt,  knoop^  a  kuot,  a  bud.  Conip. 
Uaii.  butnla  inop,  the  blossoms  of  the  hop,  with  our  Knopa  of  the  sweet  maijoram.  Ccc. 

Know>  sb.     Knowledge,  presence  of  mind  and  thought. 

*  He's  quiet  aff  *s  Akow,  an*  talks  quiet  ra69y ;'  of  a  man  in  great  distresi  of  mind  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  his  loo.  killed,  when  diuuk,  on  the  railway, 

Knowful,   adj.     Possessing  knowledge;  well-informed  on  various 

subjects. 

'  A  knowfhi  kind  o'  body.' 

*  He  wur  very  skiUhU  and  know/iti:     Wb.  01. 

Kye,  sb.    Cows. 

This  can  scarcely  be  uid  to  be  the  plural  of  cow,  A  cow.  in  Clcvel.,  is  called  a  Coo« 
giviaf;  the  oo  nearly  the  sound  of  u  in  do.  Cump.  O.  N.  hi^  A.  S.  ci't,  with  their  respective 
plurals  kyr^  cy. 

Kye-byre,  sb.    The  Cow-byre  or  cow-house. 

Kyle,  sb.  (pr.  kahl).    A  boil,  imposthume,  or  carbuncle. 

O.  N.  ^f,  S,  O.  kuht  Sw.  D.  iyl0,  N.  kjyU,  a  boil,  cubunde,  or  carbuncolar  sweUing. 


Laan,  sb.    A  lending,  loan. 

O.  N.  /<»,  Sw.  Idn,  Dan.  laan,  A.  S.  Ian,  N.  Sai.  Itat,  Ac. 

Ijabber,  v.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  dabble  about  in  water,  as  with  the  hands, 
or  welter  as  a  fish  when  caught,  or  a  person  wh(i  has  slipped  in  unawares 
and  rolls  alxjut  in  his  surprise  and  random  efforts  to  escape.  2.  Also, 
to  make  wet.  In  tlus  sense,  chiefly  applied  in  p.  p. ;  as,  to  a  person  who 
has  been  walking  through  long  wet  grass  or  com  or  turnips,  or  over 
very  wet  and  muddy  roads. 

Comp.  Sw.  D.  labbit,  tn  take  with  the  hand;  to  meddle  with,  mix  onesdr  up  wiib 
tnylliing,  itself  ctxuicLted  with  labb,  a  Urge  hand  or  foot,  and  with  O.  N.  Idmr,  a  haiid  ; 
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N.  lahb,  Du.  tab,  the  foot  of  a  beatt )  Gad.  iamh,  Ir.  iam,  hand :  Welsh  Uau>/,  the  palm 
of  the  hand — see  Zioot:  whence  the  meaning  given  iu  Wh.  OL  to  our  word,  *  to  dabble 
with  the  hands  in  water,*  t»,  doubtlc»,  correct.  Comp.  aUo  N.  lahba,  to  tramp  along,  to 
walk  with  hasty,  heavy  iteps.  Rietz  also  pives  lahba  in  the  temc  '  to  dirty,'  '  to  make  un- 
clean.* cotlatiug  GaeL  /d^,  filth ;  but  the  meaning  may  well  be  a  derivative  from  the  forma, 
as  in  our  second  sciue. 

*  But  if  syke  privitedge  can  do, 
They  *il  lahbtr  in  our  swine-troughs  too.*    JocoSer,  Disewnt,  p.  J4. 

Labberment,  sb.  A  dabbling  in  water,  as  opposed  to  the  refpilar 
working  in  water  which  a  '  washing-day'  presupposes;  and  so,  a  small 
or  inserted  wash,     A  *  slap- washing,'  H^'A.  Gi. ;  *  slop-wash/  Halliwcll 

liaboursome,  adj.  Entailing  labour  or  coil;  laborious  in  the  sense 
of  fatiguing  or  distressing  with  toil. 

• "  We  hare  a  lang,  lahoursonu  hill  to  cUmm  ;**  a  fatiguing  aKent  to  jurmount/    Wb.  GI. 


To  mix  spirits  with  tea  or  coffee ;  otherwise 
Any  thing  or  person  distinguished  for  size 


Iiaoe,  V.  a.  (pr.  leeace). 
called  *  lining'  it. 

Iiaoer,  sb.  (pr.  leeacer). 
or  proportions. 

To  iaet  ii  to  beat,  thraih ;  u  alto,  to  lact  on/s  Jacht;  and,  in  the  tame  way  as  other 
words  tigniryiiig  to  btat,  rumlshes  another  word  implying  luperiortty  in  tize ;  ai  tubcp, 
wbopftr.  ibutnp.  tbumpfr,  bang,  bathing  (in  '  a  banging  great  one'}.     See  Switcher. 

Laoing-mob,  sb.  (pr.  leeacing-niob).  An  old-fashioned  woman's  cap 
or  head-dress.     Wh,  Gi. 

Lad-louper,  sb.  A  forward  girl;  one  who  makes  the  first  advances, 
or  does  not  wait  to  be  wooed. 

Lady-olook,  sb.   The  lady-bird  or  lady-cow.    See  Clook,  Cow-lady. 

I*ady-oow.  The  lady-bird,  or  lady-bug  of  the  South  [Coccinfila  seff 
tcmpunciata).     See  Cow-lady^  Judy-cow,  &c. 

Ijae,  lee,  sb.  (pr.  Iee&).    A  scythe. 

O.  N.  Ijar  (in  Gnxgas,  It) ;  0. 5w.  /#.  Ih  :  Sw.  U* :  Sw.  D.  U.  UA  or  Ijo ;  Dan.  Uy  /<■ ; 
N.  ijd ;  N.  Sax.  Ube ;  N.  Fris.  1ft. 

Lae-sand,  lee-sand,  sb.  Fine  but  very  sharp  sand  used  for  sharp- 
ening the  scythe.  It  consists  of  minute  jwrlions  of  quarts,  and  is  found 
in  notlulcs  or  blocks  of  a  species  of  .santLstone  possessing  scarcely  any 
coherency.  In  some  specimens  the  separate  quartz  grains  are  as  large 
as  tares  or  small  [>eas ;  but  others  arc  very  fine.     See  Btsickle. 
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Iiafter,  sb.  The  entire  number  of  eggs  laid,  or  to  be  laid,  by  a  hen, 
goose,  &c.  before  sitting.  Applied  also  in  the  case  of  women  who  have 
ceased  bearing. 

Brock,  gives  the  form  lawter;  Cr.  Gl.,  loiter,  ai  ■  Suffolk  fonn  ;  and  both  quote  '  Teut. 
Ugb-tyd,  ^e  time  during  which  a  hen  continues  laying,*  to  which  Sw.  ligg-tid  nuy  be 
added.  Barnes  also  gives  tai/er  as  a  Donet  form.  The  A.  S.  lecgan  trgru,  to  lay  eggs,  as 
well  as  legh-tyd,  point  out  the  change  of  the  guttural  into  a  labial  in  Lafter. 

'  Ah  aims  she's  ligged  her  lafler ;'  of  a  hcu. 

*  It 's  'tbo'tteenih  bairu,  this  yan.  But  I  hope  she 's  laid  her  lajter  noo ;'  spoken  by  the 
husband  of  a  prolific  wife. 

Lagged,  pcpl.     Wearied,  exhausted. 

A  derirative  from  the  ordinary  sense  of  E.  lag,  to  trail  behind,  to  flag. 

*  Sair  lagged  wi'  hugging  sikan  a  big  bairn.* 

Ijaid  oflF,  adj.  Applied  to  a  person  who  from  illness  or  other  disable- 
ment is  incapable  of  working  as  usual. 

Laid  out,  laid  forth,  adj.     Decked  out,  arrayed,  '  got  up.' 

*  Loii/  OMi  latik  Uinb  an*  talltt ;'  i.  e.  dressed  up  with  a  great  amount  of  personal  finery, 

Laid  to,  adj.     Resorted  to,  for  aid  or  supply,  as  a  well,  a  medicinal 
spring,  &c. 
'  T'  well  wur  daspe'tly  loid  to  V  tahnu  past.*     Wb.  01. 

Lait,  late,  v.  a.     To  seek,  search  for  a  thing. 

O.  N.  Ityta ;  O.  Sw.  teta,  Inita ;  Sw.  iHa ;  Sw.  D.  leit  or  lait;  N.  JWto,-  Dan.  Udt. 

*  "Lait  it  while  you  finnd  it ;"  until  you  find  it.'     Wh.  <?/. 

Cf.  Jeg  bar  letet  dig  i  belt  natt,  with  Clevcl.  '  Ah's  laitm  thee  l'  'heeal  neeght ' 

Lake,  laik,  v.  n.  (pr.  lay-fik  or  ley-Rk).     To  play,  to  sport 

O.U.lnJta;  O.  Sw.  and  Sw^Uka;  Sw.D.  laiMa^  AUa,*  Dan.  Itgg,  to  play,  sport,  phy 
on  an  instrument;  A.S.  lacan,  Incan;  N.  Fris.  leecben,  Uege ;  M.G,  latian;  Mid.  Germ. 
leicben. 

Laker,  sb.     A  player,  or  rather  one  who  plays. 

Laking-brass,  sb.  Money  given  to  a  child  to  spend  on  its  own 
amusement ;  in  toys,  &c.,  as  it  may  be. 

Lakin's,  laikin's,  sb.     Things  to  be  played  with,  toys  at  large. 

Lalder,  lolder,  V.  n.  i.  To  lounge  or  loiter;  to  move  listlessly  or 
as  if  with  no  special  object,  or  with  nothing  to  do.  2.  To  sing  hymns 
or  psalms  in  a  loud  or  noisy  and  ranting  manner. 

See  LftlUnct  and  cotnp.  Sw.  D.  hlla,  to  wander  about  with  no  occasion,  to  idle  about, 
as  with  nothing  to  do  and  iiu  purpose. 
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lialdorish,  adj.     Lounging,  listless,  iaz)'-gaited. 


Loud,  lively  or  spirited  singing :  *  ranting  psal- 


Lallisg,  lolling,  sb. 
mody;    JlTi.  GL 

nrhcrc  are  two  offshoots  of  the  same  furnly  of  words,  with  collateral  meanings,  concerned 
here,  the  ideas  peculiar  to  each  of  which  seem  to  have  been,  so  to  speak,  iuterniinglcd.  and 
m  new  one  caused  to  result  froniatlie  union.  On  the  one  side  we  have  O.  N,  Itdl,  the  ftr>t 
imperfect  walk  of  a  child ;  laUa,  to  toddle ;  lalli,  a  toddling  infant ;  toil,  toUa,  loUi,  slow 
moving,  sloth;  S. G.  and  Sw.  loila,  a  silly,  foolish  person — that  is,  one  slow  of  mind; 
Swifs  liibti,  a  booby;  Fin.  lolli,  ielli,  with  boih  meanings,  slow  of  body,  a  sloth;  and 
slow  of  wit,  a  clown.  On  the  other,  O.  N.  lalla,  to  sing  low  as  in  hdltng  a  child 
to  sleep ;  Dan.  /»//#,  Sw.  lulla,  id. ;  Dan.  lalU^  lu  speak  Iniperrectly,  as  a  young  child 
beginning  to  talk,  to  prattle ;  Sw.  lalla,  id.  Then  we  come  to  O.  E.  loU,  a  word 
•  specially  applied,'  says  Mr.  Wedgwood.  '  to  the  idle  life  of  persons  wandering  abotit 
and  living  at  other  men's  cost/  appending  the  following  quotation  from  P.  Plougbm. 
p.  51+  (Wright's  ed.)  :— 

'  For  an  hydel  man  thou  semcst^ 

Other  a  spiUc  tyme. 

Other  beggest  thy  lyve 

Aboutc  ate  meune  hatches. 

Other  faiicst  upon  Fridays, 

Other  fcste  days  in  churches ; 

The  which  is  Lolierau  life.' 

'  In  this  lerue,'  he  continnes,  *  the  term  (Lollard)  was  applied  to  the  devotees  menttoued 
onder  Bigot,  who  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  went  about  preaching  reforma- 
tion of  life,  and  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Church  by  not  joining  the  regular  orders. 
"  Eodem  anno  (1309)  quidam  hypocritz  gyrovagi,  qui  Lollardi  sive  Deum-laudantes  voca- 
bantur,  per  Hannoniam  et  Brabantiam  quasdam  mulieres  nobiles  deceperunt."  *  In  this 
passage  it  is  hard  not  to  connect  Dtum-taudnnt«s  with  Lollardi,  as  an  explanation,  rather 
than  simply — or,  at  least,  as  well — as  a  synonym  ;  in  allusion,  that  is,  to  the  loud,  ranting 
singing,  or  Lalliiii;,  employed  in  the  lauding.  Compare  also  the  connection  of  the  word 
^utrntw  with  the  name  LoUar  in  the  following  extract : — 

Pr.  Damon.   •  Now  thou  art  myn  awne  querutur, 
I  wote  where  thou  wonnes ; 
Do  telle  me. 
Tuthfittus.     I  was  your  chefe  toUare, 
And  sithen  courtc  rollar. 
Now  I  am  master  Lollar, 

And  of  tjch  men  I  meUe  me.*     Toumel.  Myst.  p.  310. 

And  in  this  imposition  of  a  further  but  cognate  meaning — singing  loudly  Instead  of  Inl- 
Liogly — on  a  word  which  also  expressed  another  section  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  persons 
whose  doings  were  to  be  characterised  by  it — namely  loitering,  idling,  leading  a  slothful, 
vagrant  life— we  find  the  origin  and  the  explanation  of  our  present  word :— '  Lollardiimt 
the  parly  designation  giren  to  certain  religionists  in  former  times,  who  were  much  giTcn  to 
singing,  or  lolling,  as  loud,  li%'ely  singing  is  here  popularly  called.'  HTi.  Gl.  And  it  may 
be  further  observed  that  a  word  very  nearly  related  to  loll  or  loll,  namely  l$ilt  (probably 
both  the  andent  and  Northumbrian  fomi  of  the  more  modern  lilt,  to  sing  loudly,  merrily) 
is  used  to  express  the  unering  of  loud  outcries  or  shouts  and  shrieks  of  alami  iu  E.Eng. 
AUit.  Poems,  B.  1207  : — 
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*  I'ay  (the  besieged)  stel  out  on  ■  ityfle  nyjt  er  any  steuen  ry>ed. 
And  lurde  hurles  hur;  he  oste.  er  cnmics  hit  wyste, 
Bot  cr  l>ay  at-wappc  uc  mo;!  J»e  wach  wytli  oute, 
Hiic  skclt  watz  fc  askry  Jic  skcwes  an-vnd« 
Loude  alarom  upon  launde  luUtd  was  |)enne.' 
Comp.  also  Dan.  D,  liltU,  UlU,  to  raise  a  complaint,  make  an  outcry,  cry  goods  lor  sale. 

tiallops,  sb.  A  lounging  or  lazily-moving  person ;  usually  applied  to 
a  girl,  especially  if  un-neat  or  slatternly  in  her  work  or  in  person. 

Lallopy,  adj.     Lounging,  idle  and  slovenly  in  gait  and  habits. 

*  A  lang  liiUopy  lau,  as  lazy  as  she 's  lang.*      Wb.  Gl. 

Iiamiter,  sb.    One  who  is  lame  permanently;  a  cripple. 

Land,  sb.  In  ploughed  fields,  the  space  between  furrow  and  furrow; 
the  *  ridge'  or  *  steich'  of  other  districts. 

Land,  v.  n.     i.  To  arrive,  or  reach  one's  destination.     2.  v.  a.  To 

divide  a  field  in  the  process  of  ploughing  into  given  spaces  or  widths, 
•  ridges'  or  '  stetches,'  there  being  however  no  fixed  or  definite  measure 
for  each  Iiand. 

In  connection  with  the  6rst  meaning  comp.  the  metaph.  use  of  O.  N.  and  Sw.  O.  loHda, 
O.  Sw.  Itenda,  itnda,  to  bring,  or  be  brought,  to  a  conclusion,  to  have  ao  issue  or  ter- 
mioation. 

1.  *  He  landid  leeaf  hame  last  nceght  efter  dark.* 

J.  •  T'  far  field 's  landtd  dcipe'iJy  oncven.' 

Landlouper,  sb.  One  who  flies  the  country  to  escape  his  debtors  or 
the  penalty  of  his  crimes;  thence  one  who  leaves  any  part  of  the 
countT)'  wthout  papng  the  debts  he  owes  in  it.     See  Loup. 

O.  N.  iand-biaupari,  a  vagabond,  a  wandering  knave ;  Dan.  lemdlBhtr,  a  vagrant,  one 
with  no  fixed  residence. 

*  Get  I  those  iamd  itpara  I  brcke  ilka  bone :'  Towtui.  MyU.  p.  144 ; 

where  the  word  is  applied  to  Joseph  and  Mary  when  they  fled  with  'the  young  child* 
into  KgypC 

*  None  renneris  abontc. 
Ne  no  Uptris  oucr  lond-  bdics  to  shryne.' 

P.  Ploughm.  {E.  E.  T.S.)  p.  133. 

Langavised,  adj.     Having  a  long  visage  or  face,  long-faced. 

Hall,  gives  the  foriiu  avtMt,  OMZf,  to  see,  to  observe,  to  look  at,  as  well  as  Mt,  vitag*,  the 
front,  face  or  countenance. 

Langcanny.  A  word  impl>nng  the  idea  of  having  reached  the  limit 
of  endurance,  or  exhausrion.  It  is  difficult  to  classify  it.  Usage  apyjears 
to  make  it  alternately  an  adj.  and  a  sb.    The  thought  is  simply  identical 
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with  that  in  *  as  long  as  I  can/  as  in  such  a  sentence  as  '  I  have  endured, 
or  carried  (a  weight,  namely)  as  long  as  I  can/ 

Comp.  Sw.  D.  lanktn,  to  walk  Mrith  diificaltj.  or  haltingly.  Rieti  lappowi  a  lost  verb 
Unka.  to  bow  down,  to  be  in  a  tottering  condition. 

'They  are  almost  at  langcanny  point;'  i.  e.  their  means  or  resources  nearly  ex- 
hauited.     Wh.  01. 

•Ah  fell  at  langcanny  wi'  t'  weight  on'l;'  nearly  exhausted  by  the  weight  of  my 
burden.     Ih. 

Lang-hundrod,  sb.  The  hundred  of  '  six  score/  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty. 

Comp.  O.  Sw.  stor  hundradt^  Dan.  tn  stori  hundrtd,  O.  N,  huitdrad  {^^  lao).  Oe  wiro 
^eir  tolf  buttdrat  bodsrrun :  and  there  were  there  (at  Hiallli's  Arval)  I440  bidden  men. 
Landnam.  p.  217.  See  Hald.  alto.  Kok,  moreover,  mentioni  the  long  handled  as  yet  in 
use  in  Jutland. 

Lang-last,  adv.     At  length,  at  last,  in  the  end. 
Zjang-length,  adv.    All  along,  full  length. 

'  *'  I  tumml'd  doon  a'  mah  lang-length ;"  fell  my  whole  length.'     Wb.  Gl. 
*  He  was  ligging  his  lang-ltngtb  o'  t'  fleear/ 

Lang-ZEia'-last.  Used  adverbially  and  adjectively:  possibly  a  con- 
traction of  long  may 't  last ;  at  last ;  or  equivalent  to  the  very  last. 

'  He 's  always  lang-ma'-last  at  bis  meals  ;*  i.  e.  lingering  over  them  so  as  to  be  quite  the 
last.     Wh.  m. 

Lang-pnnd,  sb.  The  long  pound,  or  pound  of  twenty-two  ounces, 
by  which  butter  was  sold  in  former  days.  The  pound  of  butter  was 
long  in  shape  also  as  well  as  in  tale,  as  still  ejtisling  butter-baskets 
sufficiently  prove.     See  Lang-hundredL 

Isang-sen,  lang-syn,  adv.     Long  ago,  long  since.    See  Sen,  Syne. 

Sw.  langtudan;  Sw.  D.  lang-MH,  langa-itm. 

Lang-settle,  sb.    A  long  wooden  seat,  of  the  *  form*  description,  but 

with  back  and  elbows ;  the  back  often  high  and  boarded  instead  of  con- 
sisting of  a  simple  rail ;  the  seat  itself  usually  occupying  one  side  of  the 
capacious  fireplace  in  old-fashioned  houses.     See  Settle,  ITeukin*. 

Langsome,  adj.    Tedious,  wearisome,  long  in  passing. 

Comp.  Aimtenomei  Fearsome,  FlaTsome,  and  the  like,  the  number  of  Clevel. 
adjectives  with  this  termination  being  very  considerable,  and  characteristic  of  the  dialect. 
O.  N.  Itingsamr.  O.  Sw.  iangsamer,  Sw.  lingtam,  Sw.  D.  lang-sAmmtli{g),  Dan.  langsom, 
Kok  remarks  of  this  termination.  '  Som  (O.  N.  iomr,  Sw.  sam  trora  sarna,  som,  O.  N.  to 
suit,  beseem)  usually  expresses  either  adaptation  or  ad^ptibitity  to  something ;  as  in  S.  Jutl. 
fremsom  »  suited  to  promote  or  farther;  btliom  m  having  healing  properties;  fnatrhom, 

K  r 
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90gKm,  Sec  Coop.  O.N.  kmppmmr^  coobtOrSt;  JHtimm',  pacific;  ^ftmmr,  ttc;  ftr. 
Udtam,  fit  to  wcaty  (the  same  wocd  as  oar  E.  foafhmmm,  wiA  a  SSenui  idea  impoaed) ; 
ArittMW,  abytMom;  N.  «d|;iini;  O.  Dan. f doifKiiK,  lyknmt,  twhiwm,  Ac 

Efier  monge  t  Umgmm  t  nK)nig6U  svmnise  tides  coom  lEan  Itcaiia  drihlen,  Ac.  Lh. 
After  mncfa  or  kmgHxne  or  numfokl  uirjm^  time  came,  Ac;  after  a  loog  time  the  k>>d 
of  tlioscfcrraiits,&c.   Matt.xzT.19. 

Irfuitered,  adj.  Delajed,  made  late;  in  beginning  a  jooniey,  to  wit; 
and  so,  bekUedy  or  benighted. 

I  find  thii»  as  a  written  word,  onfy  in  Wh.  Gi-,  wbere  it  is  recocded  also  in  l3ut  fixm 
htimHtr$d.  It  wo«kl  seem  to  be  ntfaer  an  interesting  word.  Mr.  Wedgwood  remarks* 
■ader  Loittr,  Lommge,  that  *  the  Teotooic  diaiects  aboond  in  verbs  of  a  frequentative  form, 
wfaidi  arc  ased  in  the  first  instance  to  npnfy  the  flappii^  or  shaking  of  loose  dnnp  (fire- 
Hai  iillj  ako  the  dashing  aX  liqaids).  then  to  ezprcsi  a  ibck  and  "" «**»*g  way  of  doing 
anything,  or  simpfy  a  total  absence  of  actinty  or  exertion.  Hence  are  fbcmed  noons  (to 
wUch  toe  loss  of  the  fircqecntatire  element  often  gives  the  appearance  cX  radicals  instead  of 
derivatives)  signifying  dw  flattering  object,  a  slotbliil.  n^tigent  person,  or  adjectives 
of  oorrespooding  meaning.'  He  then  proceeds  to  pre  several  iUnstratioas,  among  which 
I  ihaQ  oidy  notice  PL  D.  Imddwn^  to  be  la^;  Do.  Iwukrm,  to  dawdle.  cuiifUnirr  agcre; 
PL  D.  trnggtrm^  hmgtm,  to  lie  in  bed,  indulge  in  sloth.  *  The  addition  of  the  nasal,  as  in 
these  words,*  he  axitinnes.  'converts  Swiss  lotwchm  into  /msftctas,  to  hang  flapping  aitd 
dan^&i^  to  move  lazily ;  Wetterwald  UmxMm,  Iwam,  to  be  in  bed  o«t  of  season ;  Bav.  ians- 
zca,  haatitt,  to  slamber ;  Iwaig,  soft,  limber ;  Prov.  E.  timg€y  (spelt  Urngy  m  HaD.  and 
explained  idle  and  loitering).  On  the  same  prind]^  oor  present  word  will  be  amply 
a  derivative  from  a  nasaUsed  form  of  iote,  and  exactly  coordinate  widi  lottd^  hiUunL 

Lantem-lifi^t,  sb.  (pr.  lante'n-leeght).  The  horn  or  glass  pones  of 
a  lantern. 

J^Kp-handf  sb.    Hoop-iron. 

lAp  up,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  wrap  up,  to  cover  or  enclose  in  wrap- 
pings or  other  enveloping  matters.  Thence  probably  —  inasmach  as, 
whtn  a  thing  that  has  been  taken  out  of  its  coverings  for  use  or  in- 
spection is  done  with,  it  may  be  covered  or  wrapped  up  again,  a.  To 
give  up,  or  desist  from,  any  work,  occupation,  or  labour. 

Pr.  Pm,  *  I^ppytt  or  whappyn  in  dothes.  Imolvo ;'  *  Plieo,  to  folde  or  iappe'  *  To  lap  is 
to  bring  the  lap  or  flap  of  the  gamunt  round  one,  the  forms  wU^  and  ^ap  corre^Mmdiog 
together  as  in  Du.  wnrmpM  and  E.  fhrnp.*  Wedgw.  O.  N.  lafpi,  Ufpr,  Sw.  and  Sw.  D. 
lafp,  a  piece,  patch ;  a  lap  or  border;  A,  S.  lappa,  O.  Qenn.  U^^  id. ;  Dut.  lap,  Sw.  D. 
^PP^  to  patch  or  piece*  to  lap. 

The '  stele  of  a  stif  staf,'  of  a  battle-axe,  was '  waonden  wyth  ym  to  >e  wand^  code.*  and 
*a  lace  U^ptd  about.'  Sir  Goto,  ami  Gr.  Kn.  L  214. 

Again,  *  penne  set  >ay  ^t  sabatounj  vpon  ^  Mgge  fbtc) 

His  legQ  lt^p$d  in  stel  with  luflych  greuej.'    lb.  574. 

*.  *  It 's  about  over'd  for  to-day.    Ah  may  as  well  lap  oop* 

'Lap  cop,  man,  lap  oop;*  hoLd  your  tongue,  say  no  more:  to  a  contentions  person,  for 
inatancf. 
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I«are»  sb.  (often  pr.  lee&r).    Lore,  learning. 

O.N.  and  S.G,  laara,  to  tnch;  Sw.  larOt  Icaniing,  k>re;  Dan.  Ian;  A.S.  for,  lor; 
Tn%.lar»;  Qerm.lebrr;  DuU  Ittr :  See 

'  How  docB  our  lad  get  on  wit  hit  Itart*     Wb.  Gl. 

Lared,  adj.    Learned,  instructed,  informed. 

A  partidpial,  from  O.  N.  and  S  G.  larot  Sw.  lara,  Dan,  Ian,  K.  S.  learan,  to  teach. 
*  ^  He  was  after  all  a  mcn&efuUy  hand  man ;"  had  a  decent  amount  of  information,  or 
ordinary  learning.*     Wh.  Ol. 

*  Wharfor  ilk  man,  bathe  Itrtd  and  lewed, 

Suld  th/nk  on  ^at  lore  [)at  he  man  ihewed.'     Pr.  o/Coiuc.  t  XI7> 

Laro-father,  sb.  (pr.  leear-father).  An  instnicior  or  schoolmaster: 
thence  one  whose  examjile  is  fit  and  likely  to  be,  or  perhaps  has  been 
already,  efficient  in  influencing  others.     Sometimes  -written  Lay-father. 

O.  N.  larifadirt  doctor,  przccpior:  the  former  word  qualified  by  the  Dan.  interpretation 
hirlitfcuirr ;  Sw.  iaroftuUr,  a  teacher,  to»tmctor  ;  Dan.  Icertfadtr,  a  ghoitty  teacher,  spin- 
inal  pastor  and  master.  Biiitopptn  skal  vizre  m  mester,  lare/adtr  og  raadgiwr  bos  kxmgm : 
the  bUhop  thai!  be  a  master,  spiritual  pastor,  and  counsellor  in  attendant  on  the  king. 

I«a'rock,  sb.     The  lavrock  or  sky-lark  {A/auda  arvensis). 

A.S.  la/erc;  PI. D.  levtrh,  Irwtrh;  Dot.  Inutoerik,  Ittuivrii;  Gemi.  Urdu;  Sw.  Irrka; 
Dan.  Urht;  Sc.  lavtrok^  lauerok. 

La'rook-heeled,  adj.  Having  projecting  heels,  like  a  nemo's;  in 
allusion  to  the  long  hinder  claw  of  the  lark. 

Iiaflty,  adj.     Durable,  lasting  weU  in  spite  of  wear  and  tear. 

A  derirative  from  the  verb  to  tast.     A.  S.  laiian,  gftastan,  i.  to  observe,  fulfil,  execute : 
3.  to  follow,  pnrsuc  :    3.  to  last,  continue,  endure  ;  Genu.  Insten,  PI.  D.  lees/fn,  liiittn,  Dut. 
tyiUHt  Frii.  loita,   id.     Wedgw.  remarks,  under  LomI, — 'Properly,  to  perform,  but  now 
coojined  to  the  special  teme  of  performing  the  duty  for  which  a  thing  ii  made,  enduring. 
When  we  say  that  a  coat  will  last  for  so  many  months,  we  mean  that  it  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  coat  10  long.'     It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  E.  word  early  took  its 
present  meaning.     Thus,  '  while  halyday  Itsted'  occurs  in  Sir  Gtnu.  and  Or.  Kn.  805  ;  and 
E.  Eng.  AUit.  Potmi  give  two  or  three  instances  o(  the  sense  '  to  follow  :*  e.  g. 
'  I  loked  among  his  nieyny  tchene. 
How  >ay  wytn  lyf  wern  Inste  and  bule.'  A.  1 144 ; 
where  the  thought  is  precisely  that  expressed  in  the  Collect  by  the  woidt  *  prrveitt  and 
foik)W  as.' 

'  A  piece  of  raal  guid,  Jasty  stuff.* 

I^the,  sb.  A  barn.  A  word  seldom  used  now,  but  remaining,  as 
Hays  does,  in  divers  local  designations. 

0.  N.  htada;  O.Sw.  ia^:  Sw.  lada:  Sw.  D.  !a{d)a,  ladd,  todn,  h;  N.  i^di,  iada,  ladt; 
Dan.  Iad4, 

Latt,  sb.    A  lath. 

Comp.  Germ,  lata,  Dut.  laiu,  Vt.  latti ;  and  also  Sw.  Ihckit,  liiku.  UkL 
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Lax,  sb.  Diarrhoea,  looseness  of  the  bowels :  often  called  T'  coontry 
complaint  by  the  Dales-folk. 

Lay,  V.  a.     i.  To  put  down  land  for  grass ;  that  is,  to  sow  with  grass 
seeds  in  the  intention  of  letting  it  remain  in  grass  for  a  continuance ; 
otherwise,  lo  lay  down.     2.  To  impose  or  levy,  as  a  rate  or  Cess. 
Con;p.  Sw.  tdgga  till  63iir,  or  till  ang :  lo  low  with  gra»  seeds,  lay  down  to  meadow. 

Lay-besido,  sb.     A  female  bedfellow. 

A  word  used  in  the  Egtan  Sword  Donee  Redfation.  Comp.  lot*byt,  P.  Plough.  (E.  E.  T.  S. ) 
p.  35i  and  see  Glo&s.  in  Wright's  edition. 

Lay-i>ast,  v.  a.  To  lay  up,  or  on  one  side,  whether  for  future  use, 
or  as  not  wanted  for  present  use. 

Ijead,  V.  a.  1 .  To  cart,  or  carry  by  means  of  a  cart  or  waggon ;  as 
hay,  com,  coals,  stone,  &c.  3.  v. n.  To  walk  arm-in-arm  with;  of  a 
young  couple  when  courting. 

CC  O.  N.  Itida^  which,  among  iti  other  tciucs.  means  to  carry  forth  a  dead  body  for 
borial.  and  alto  to  conduct  or  accompany ;  as  docs  S.  G.  Itda  aUo. 
I.  *  Ah 's  on  Itading  hay.     Ah  ainu  we  '11  get  led  afore  neeght.' 

Cr.  '  And  make  Hjere  a  long  cart*  to  Itden  alle  fHs  o|>urc 

Fabulers  and  Paytours*  |>at  on  Foie  rciuien,' 

P.  Plough.  {E.E,  T.S,)  p.  35. 
3.  '  Seea,  mah  Mally  aa'  thah  Jo&n  *s  Itadin'  V 

cr.  *  the  Erie  tooke  Gryme  by  the  hand, 

to  the  pallace  th^  yode  Leadand'     Percy's  Folia  MS.  i.  393. 

Lead,  sb.    Direction,  course. 

Comp.  the  use  of  N.  Ittd^  Sw.  ltd,  way,  course ;  as  In  *  RHttMyh,  wolratt,  riiU  tlltr  rrudt 
or  bvad  som  gdr  i  ittmma  ltd  torn  Uiltn :'  the  wordi  rattsyls,  iolra/t,  rhtt  or  mtd  imply 
motion  in  the  same  direction — lead — as  the  son  (that  is  to  say,  from  the  East  by  the  South 
to  the  West,  or  from  left  lo  right).   Wiir.  ocb  Wird,  p.  a88.  * 

Lead-eator,  sb.     India-rubber. 

Itoader,  sb.     A  tendon ;  also  called  G-ulder. 

Iteaf,  sb.  The  internal  layer  of  fat  in  a  pig's  carcase,  enveloping  the 
kidneys  and  adjacent  parts. 

*  The  ndical  meaning  seems  something  flat*  (Wedgw.) — a  remark  which  may  explain  this 
use  of  the  word. 

Iieam,  v.  n.  To  replenish  the  rock  of  a  spinning-wheel  with  the 
carded  flax  or  tow;  probably  the  same  word  as  learn « to  slip  or  glide, 
in  reference  to  the  slipping  or  gliding  of  the  low  from  the  hands  as  it  is 
taken  up  by  the  rock. 
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Iieam,  leme,  v.  n.  To  slip  or  slip  out,  as  ripe  nuts  do  from  their 
husks. 

A.  5.  Uoma,  %  ray  of  llgbt,  1  gltucing  or  shining ;  Itoman,  to  skiue.  to  glance  u  a  rajr 
of  light,  or  the  snnbcams ;  radicaDy  the  same  word  as  gleam.  Note  also  O.  N.  Uonuu  Ail- 
gcre.  splendcre.  In  E.  Eng.  AUit.  Potms,  A.  107-1  ao,  the  writer  describes  a  river  which 
was  so  full  of  genu—*  Enterad,  safTcr,  o)>eT  getnmc  gent* — ^that  all  its  bed  *  Itnttd  of  lyjt/ 
And  again,  at  1.  1041, 

*  Such  Iy)t  )»cr  lenud  in  all  ^  strate). 
Hem  nedde  luwber  sunne  ne  mone.* 

A  natural  and  easy  transition  from  the  seme  of  gleaming  or  glancing  as  Ught,  is  to  glancing 
or  gliding  as  some  moving  object  docs ;  and  wc  meet  with  this  very  adaptation  in  the  same 
poem  at  I.  358 : — 

*  Hys  (God's)  comforte  may  t>y  langour  ly)»e 
&  by  lure?  of  lyjtly  ttm* :' 

i.  e.  move  or  glide  lightly  away.     Thence  the  step  to  dipping  is  a  very  short  and  easy  one. 
The  general  usage  of  the  verb  ii  with  the  preposition  out  subjoined. 
'  "  Arc  the  nuu  ripe?"     "  Aye — they  Uam  oot  o'  thcsscls."  ' 

Iieamers,  lemers,  sb.  Nuls  which,  being  quite  ripe,  slip  freely  from 
the  husk. 

Often  called  Brown -leameni.     Sec  Learn. 

Iieam,  v.  a.     To  teach,  to  give  practical  instruction. 

•  He  Uamt  him  that  irick.' 

•  In  St.  Marberett  we  have  the  verb  Lear,  to  ieaeh  —Germ.  Lehren^Mcesog.  Laisyan^ 
Sax.  Eng.  Lirran ;  tlie  passive  of  tliii  is  Leaiw,  which  our  fathers'  tutigue,  welling  up  ever 
from  its  deep  sheer  springs,  has  given  us  since  the  age  of  bookish  JEKric.  There  was  a 
time  when  this  verb  was  confounded  with  its  original  active ;  **  Lead  me  forth  in  thy  truth 
and  learn  me."  Ps.  xxv.  4/     Si.  Marb.  p.  91. 

lioase,  lese,  loaze,  v.  a.  To  pick  out,  to  separate  by  picking  out ;  to 
pick  out  or  up,  and  make  a  separate  parcel  or  bundle  j  to  glean.  See 
Popple,  Sleean,  &c. 

M.  G.  lUrw,  lesun,  to  gather,  pick  up ;  A.  S.  Usartt  to  gather,  choose,  lease ;  Germ,  lettn  ; 
O.  N.  iria,  coUigcre,  Usa  ber,  to  pick  or  gather  berries;  Dan.  liste;  Sw.  Itisa,  properly  to 
gather,  to  collect ;  secondarily,  to  gather  or  put  together  letters,  to  read.  DaUn,  It  ii 
worth  noticing,  that  in  all  these  words,  as  in  Lat.  ttgrrt,  the  secondary  meaning  (often  so 
fv  the  prevaSing  one  as  to  throw  the  other  into  the  shade,  as  in  the  case  of  Dan.  /<eif, 
Sw.  ld$a)  is  '  to  read.*  Dan.  D.  lassg  or  Ittsr,  however,  keeps  the  original  meaning  ;  at 
Jaut  frier:  to  gather  peas ;  bvedtn  tr  sow  dtn  var  Itrsset :  the  wheat  is  as  if  it  had  been 
picked  ckan.  With  us  to  lease,  as  applied  to  wheat,  implies  to  took  or  pick  out  the 
Blane  and  Foppla  — the  smutty  ears  and  coni-flowvr  seed-pods— .from  it  prertously  to 
thrashing ;  or,  more  generally,  where  corn  has  grown,  two  or  more  sorts  intermingled,  to 
pick  out  and  separate  these  sorts,  sheaf  by  sheaf,  b«fore  thrashing.  Comp.  Genu.  /»«■ 
nbrtH,  to  glean. 

Iieasing,  sb.  The  act  of  picking  out  or  separating  corn  in  the  sheaf, 
when  two  (or  more)  sorts — as  wheat  and  barley — have  grown  together 
or  become  mixed. 
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Leathe,  v.  a.  To  soften,  to  render  that  which  is  rigid  more  or  less 
soft  and  pliant,  by  emolUent  applications,  friction,  or  otherwise;  as  in 
the  cose  of  a  swollen  part  or  member  of  the  body,  &c. 

A.  S.  liiS,  btiiS,  lithe,  tender,  mild,  gentle ;  lOSian^  to  mitigate,  aoften,  give  cMc  Comp. 
the  O.  E.  rb.  in  the  following  extracts ; — 

•  Quen  pryde  schal  me  pryk,  for  prowcf  of  armes, 
pt  lokc  to  >is  laf  bee  ichal  U^  my  hert :' 

Sir  0<m.  and  Gr.  Kn.  3437  ; 
wfteo  it,  render  it  lew  turgid  or  puffed  op, 

•  When  heuy  herites  ben  hurt  wyth  he)>yng  o^cr  elles, 
SuHViuncc  may  aswagcod  hem  8l  ^  *wclme  U^t.' 

E.  Eng.  AUU.  PtMiru,  C.  3. 
'  Lome  mennes  Umer  weorc  ly^t  ^at  tyme.' 

P.  Ploughm.  {E.E.  T.S.)  p.  84. 

Iieathe-wake,  leath-weak,  lith-weak,  adj.     Supple  of  limb  or 

joint,  flexible,  limber. 

A.  S.  liiSewac,  pliant.  C(.  the  foim  ieol^btii,  Utbe4>ending,  S.  Marb.  p.  16,  and  Pr.  Pm. 
'  Lttby,  or  wcykt,     FUxibilit.' 

Xioavelang,  levelang,  adj.     Longer  than  broad  ;  oblong. 

Conip.  Pr.  Pm.  Autlongt^  aiotlongt,  avtlongt,  which  the  editor  seem*  to  connect  with 
A. S.  tmobf  oblique;  Sw. D.  axulang,  N.  avlang',  avlaangt,  O.N.  ajldngr,  Sw.  a/ting, 
Dan.  q/tangt  Germ,  abtamg,  &c.  Our  word  i%  apparently  only  a  corruption  of  avdang, 
C(.  Hap.  Lap ;  as  aUo  InUe,  ii»g*i,  where  the  I  is  lost  instead  of  assumed. 

Leave  loose.  To  let  go,  or  discontinue  holding,  anything  which 
restrains  or  detains  another  thing  or  being. 

Iieck,  V.  a.    To  sprinkle  water,  or  let  it  fall  in  graduated  quajitities. 

O.N.  Uka,  to  fall  in  drops;  Sv.  taka.  Comp.  Dan.  lakkt,  lo  leak;  Qcim.iKktn;  Sec. 
In  Clercl.  the  word  has  3  causative  sense,  *  to  make  to  drop;'  at  is  the  case  also  with 
Sw.  D.  laia,  komnta  nagot  alt  rimut :  to  cause  anything  to  run  ;  laka  ttr,  to  look  out ;  laka 
fd,  to  look  on ;  laka  bjvrkeiag,  to  cause  the  birch-juice  to  flow,  or  draw  it  off. 

Iiook  on,  V.  a.  To  pour,  or  cause  to  How^  on :  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  as  a  brewing  term,  and  meaning  to  add  water  to  the  mash. 
The  opposite  sense  of  pouring  off  or  withdrawing  water  is  expressed  by 
*  leek  off"  in  Craven.    See  Leek. 

Lee.    Pr.  of  lie,  a  falsehood. 

Idee,  sb.  The  thin  watery  discharge  from  a  fresh  wound  or  sore,  as 
opposed  to  matter  or  Corruption. 

There  can  t>e  no  reason  to  separate  this  From  the  standard  word  lyi,  lixivium,  infosion  of 
wood  abhn ;  A.  S.  leah,  Genn.  latige,  Dan.  lud,  Sw.  liU,  &c.  Tlie  word  takes  the  sense 
mrmit  cither  m  the  combination  c^mba-'lyt  or  -/rr,  or  by  itself:  see  Uall.     It  occurs  in 
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Fori  Cas/Ii  Dtp.  p.  30:  *  They  icarchcd  the  body  of  the  saide  Mary  Sykes  (an  accasetl 
witch),  aud  founde  upon  the  tide  of  her  scale  a  redd  lumpe  aboute  the  biggiies  of  a  nutt, 
being  wetl,  and  that,  when  they  wrung  it  with  ibcire  finger»,  moisturr  came  nut  of  it  tike 
Ue;*  and  the  Glo&s.  explanation  is,  *  urine ;'  but  1  believe  the  true  meaning  to  be  that  given 
above  in  our  dcfinttion. 

Iieef,  leave,  adj.  Willingly,  in  the  sense  of  '  as  soon ;'  often  expres- 
sive of  simple  consent  rather  than  of  interest,  and,  much  less,  of  prefer- 
ence.    Of  frequent  use  in  the  comparative. 

O.  D.  /nr/,  Sw.  imf,  N.  Sax.  /«/;  A.  S.  Ito/,  beloved,  dear,  desirable ;  Dut.  tiff,  id. 

'  Bot  hit  ar  ladyes  io-noje,  hat  Uutr  wer  nowhe 
Haf  ^e  hende  in  hor  holde,  as  I  )w  habbe  here, 
pen  much  of  pc  garyioun  o^er  golde  ^t  ^ay  hauen.* 

Sir  <7m.  and  Gr,  Sh.  1351. 

'  pua  war  ltv*r  be  depc  in  helle  ^an, 
pM  com  byfor  b>t  domesman.'    Fr,  o/Conse*  5058, 

•  Nay  yit  were  I  Ityfftr*     Tawntl.  AfyU.  p.  37. 

•  I  had  at  Ittvt  go  tlie  one  way  as  the  other.'     Wh.  Gl. 

•  I  had  lener  go  than  stay.'     lb. 

Leeghts,  sb.    Pr.  of  lights  =  the  lungs. 

Leister,  sb.  (pr.  loister).  A  kind  of  barbed  trident  used  for  striking 
salmon  with. 

O.  N.  Ijtistr,  from  IJ^sia^  to  strike,  thrust  against ;  N.  IJosir,  IJmstr;  Sw.  Ijutltr,  Sw.  D. 
iimt%iur,  lyiir*.  O.Sw.  lytirn;  D.t>.  lytttr.  The  pursuit  of  'leistering*  is  uinatty  prose- 
cuted by  night  with  the  aid  of  artificial  lights.  In  the  Northern  countries  it  would  seem 
leistering  is  not  confined  to  the  capture  of  salmon,  nor  to  be  followed  by  the  human  species 
only  ; — '  Shtndom  fdr  man  hfvm  am  ndttema  it  eti  Ut€t  blast  farn  d/vrr  ^ji,n ;  dit  Or  dd 
**  troUgubben  som  Or  utt  och  Ijustrar  :"  '  at  times  one  may  tec  at  night  a  liltic  Hanic  moving 
abaat  over  the  tea ;  that  is  jnst  the  trotl,  who  is  out  leisttring. 

I*en,  sb.     Loan,  a  lending. 

See  Laan.     The  formi  leyn,  Itnya  of  the  old  vb.  approach  this  soinewhat  nearly. 
'  For  bi  hym  that  me  dere  boghl 

1  traw  ttiat  he  wille  Uyn  me  noght.*     Toumtl.  MyH.  p.  10. 
'  Ltnys  he  mc  as  com  thrift  apon  the  so  V     lb. 
The  editor  of  Prickt  ofConsctinet  quotes  the  form  len,  pr.  ttnt. 

IffOngth  of,  The.     The  extent  or  distance  or  limit  of  so  and  so. 

•  He  ran  t  Ungtb  0'  tweea  fields  afore  we  catched  him.' 

• "  Hoo  mich  mun  Ah  give,  faathcr  ?"  "  Whcea,  bairn,  thoo  ma'  gan  r*  Ungtb  o'  lolf 
pan. 

Comp.  the  Danish  idiotn — '  Hun  gik  ttpar  ageriaugder  btr  ngfiyttedi  Inrent :  she  went 
a  couple  of  field-lengths — tbt  Itng/b  o/"two  field* — and  flitted  the  cows. 

Lesty-day,  interj.     An  abbreviaiion.  no  doubt,  of  '  Alas,  the  day!' 
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Iiet,  pret.  of  To  light,  v.  n. 

*  He  feO  down  and  Ut  upon  hit  head.*     Wb.  Ot. 

Cf.  the  fonm  bight  and  b*tt,  Percy's  Fol.  MS.  i.  443  :•**  $t  bigbt  bee  both  gold  ind  fee  ;* 
*  he  bett  her  gold  for  euer-more.' 

Letten,  p.  p.  of  To  light,  v.  n. 
Iietten,  p.  p.  of  To  let 

'  T*  hnn  ha'  moitlingt  been  Uu*h  for  mair  by  owght.' 

Iievit,  V.  a.  To  lift  or  raise  by  mechanica!  means ;  applied  to  any 
heavy  body  which  is  scarcely  capable  of  elevation  by  any  ordinary  means, 
or  with  one's  unassisted  strength. 

Probably  a  timf^e  derivative  from  liftt  with  a  somewhat  arbitrary  sense  imposed.  Comp. 
Fr.  Uvtr,  to  lift,  to  raise,  and  Uvet,  the  loud  blast  of  a  tmmpct ;  the  soood  raiaed  in  that 
way. 

*  "  She  is  so  heavy  we  are  matched  to  get  her  UvUttd  ttp  stain;"*  of  a  sick  or  hdpless 
person.*     Wh.  Ql. 

Lib,  V.  a.    To  castrate :  especially  applied  to  lambs. 

Dan.  D.  (S.  Jntl.)  /rv* ;  atlivtm  ktUv,  to  geld  a  calf.  Molb.  collates  N.  Engl,  lib,  Ubbtr, 
Dot.  lubbtH^  and  gUb  trom  the  Winttt^s  Talt.  *  To  capon,  to  geld,  to  lib,  to  ^illaie,'  /Sorrb, 
p.  5.  * Libbtr,  a  man  who  lib$  or  gelds.'  Jb.  89.  *  Itm.  p.  lybbyng  porcomm  .  .  .  xd* 
VPUAy  Abbiy  Roll  0/  Ditburununts^  quoted  by  Young,  Hi$t.  of  WbUby,  U.  934.  The 
(^>eration  of  libblng  consists  in  removing,  wiUi  a  cl«ui  cut,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
scrotum  and  extracting  the  testicles  through  the  opening  so  made.  Cf.  Sanscr.  /h^  scindere. 

Liberty,  sb.  i.  The  extent  of  one's  territorial  right  or  jnrisdictioni 
whether  personal  or  rented.  2.  A  manor;  sometimes  applied  also  to 
any  piece  of  freehold  property. 

*Tbis  extensive  territory  the  monks  of  Whitby  denominated  their  liberty;  and  thor 
other  lands  and  possessions  were  said  to  be  txtra  libtrtattm — "  without  the  Hberty." ' 
Young's  Wbithy,  p.  373.  The  Iiiberty  here  specified  is  coincident  with  the  district  *  since 
called  Wbitby  Strand,'  the  boundaries  of  which  are  strictly  defined. 

I.  '  Lord  D.'s  Liberty;'  *  Squire  W.'s  Libtrty,'  Sec. 

The  word  thus  used  includes  both  the  moor  or  common  and  landed  prc^perty,  as  r^prds 
the  right  over  each. 

*You  may  shoot  and  welcome  all  over  my  libtrty;'  terms  of  permission  given  by  a 
Treeholder. 

a.  '  Danby  Libtrty ;'  •  Skelton  Ubtrty*  &c. 

Liblab,  sb.  The  result  of  much  beating  or  whipping,  in  the  case  of 
cream,  or  trifle,  &c. ;  the  smooth  soft  superstratum  in  such  preparations. 

Comp.  Dan.  D.  lubber^  the  Vendsyssel  term  for  anything  which  takes  on  a  curdled  (InrvT, 
loppered)  or  jelly-like  condition.  Comp.  also  Esth.  IMn,  sleet,  a  mixture  of  snow  and 
rain ;  Du.  lobbiren,  to  trample  in  wet  and  mire ;  Sc.  lappit,  a  plash  or  puddle ;  Gael,  laib, 
tlaibt  mud ;  O.  N.  s/aM,  limus.  lutum. 

*  AU  of  a  froth  and  liblab:     Wb.  Gl. 
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Ijioh-gate,  lych-gate,  sb.  The  roofed  gateway  into  the  churchyard, 
where  the  corpse  is  set  down  until  the  clerg)Tnan  is  ready  to  commence 
the  funeral  senice  and  precede  it  through  the  churchyard  into  the 
church. 

A.  S.  lie,  iice,  liebama:  Germ,  leieb,  leiebnam;  O.  Genn.  Uchaman;  Goth.  Itik ;  Out. 
tyk,  lykaam;  O.N.  Uk;  Dan.  liig,Ugtme;  Sw.  lik,  ihe  body;  a  corpse,  or  the  dead  body. 
eipccially.  Comp.  fV.  Pm.  '  Lycbt,  dcde  body.  Funut,'  and  OozpM*7ut ;  also  lycb*' 
iM  and  licb-road  or  Isaclhuiay,  raentiooed  in  note  to  Lychi,  Pr,  Pm. 

Iiich-wake,  like-wake,  lyke-wake,  sb.  The  watch,  vigil  or  waking 
held  over  a  dead  botly.  See  Xiicli-gate.  Also  spelt  Late-wake, 
Iiake-wake. 

1  have  met  with  inslancet  which  bring  the  custom  of  waking  the  dead,  as  practised  in 
this  diitrict,  down  to  almost  the  present  time.  Mr.  Hjlien  Cavallius  relates  a  Wireiid 
legend  of  two  friends  who  made  a  compact  that  the  sunrivor  of  the  two  khould  watch  by 
the  grave  of  the  other  through  the  firit  three  nights  after  his  interment.  The  devil  came 
to  the  grave  each  night,  seeking  the  first  tilght  the  entire  body,  the  second  craving  only 
a  single  limb,  and  the  third  willing  to  content  himself  with  only  a  thread  from  the  shroud, 
which  would  have  given  hira  the  power  of  haunting  the  old  familiar  scenes  and  persons. 
*  Connected  with  the  notion  involved  here,'  continues  Mr.  Cavallius,  *  is  the  old  mediaeval 
CDitom  of  waking  the  dead  until  such  time  a&  their  bodies  can  be  committed  to  the  ground. 
The  purpose  of  the  Wake-nights  {Vakt^af/ar)  has  ever  been  to  prevent  Satan  from  taking 
away  the  dead  person  bodily,  and  not  a  few  histories  of  such  attempts  on  his  part  arc  to  be 
met  with  in  Wiirend  folklore.  Lights,  prayers,  and  sacred  hymns  were  especially  cfHca- 
ctout  in  repelling  his  assaults.*  Passing  by  the  fact  of  the  adoption  of  the  practice  by  the 
Church  iu  medixval  times  without  comment,  the  writer  adds  that  *  even  yet  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  notions  may  t>e  recognised  in  the  almost  universal  custom  of  laying,  the  moment 
the  breath  ceases,  a  pair  of  scissors  (or  other  steel  instrument),  together  with  a  psalm-book, 
upon  the  corpse  as  a  safeguard  against  evil  spirits  and  all  kinds  of  Troll  (witch)  practices. 
These  amulets  are  removed  as  soon  as  the  soul,  m  virtue  of  the  dcath-kncll  {sjala-rmg- 
ningtm),  has  been  ta.ken  under  the  protection  of  Holy  Church.*  War  och  Wtrd.  p.  480.  In 
other  cases,  however,  the  idea  seems  to  remain  that  the  soul  does  not  take  final  leave  of  the 
body  until  after  the  burial  {lb.  p.  457)1  and  it  i&  with  this  notion  that  the  Iiioh-wake  is 
essentially  connected. 


A  mere  \Wpe  with  a  damp  cloth,  antiihelicaJ  to  a  thorough 


Iiiok,  sb. 

washing. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  conjunction  of  two  not  merely  synonymous  words,  but  words 
which  are  merely  rarialions  in  form  of  orte  and  the  same  word,  occitri  in  the  example. 
Comp.  E.  lick,  and  O.  N.  tltikia,  Dan.  lUikt,  to  lick. 

*  A  UeJt  and  a  sbke;'  otherwise.  *  a  lick  and  a  promise.' 

Iiicks,  sb.     A  thrashing,  or  beating. 

*  Welsh  llacb.  a  slap ;  llacbio,  to  slap,  to  thresh  ;  llacbbren,  a  cudgel.'  Wedgw. 

Lift,  V,  n. 
to  church. 

The  custom  usually  is  to  bring  the  cofiin  out  of  the  house,  when  aU  is  ready,  and  set  tl 
ott  chairs  before  the  door.     Then  when  the  mourners  and  other  allciidants  are  ananged  in 
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To  raise  the  coffin  on  commencing  the  funeral  procession 
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tbeir  i^aces,  two  lioes  of  a  psalm  or  hymn  are  gireo  oat,  the  coffin  is  lifted  as  tbe  smgmg 
b^;iiu,  and  so  the  processioa  begins  to  more  on,  the  appointed  rexses  being  song  tliroo^ 
as  the  premises  are  left. 

lag,  V.  n.     To  lie  down  or  along,  to  be  situate. 

O.  N.  Uggia,  Sw.  ligga,  Dan.  Ugg9,  M.  G.  ligtm^  A.  S.  Uegam,  Sgam,  liggam,  PL  D. 
Uggtn^  Germ,  lugen.  Sec.,  to  lie,  to  lie  down  or  along. 

*  It  lig$  very  £iir  for  t'  sun ;'  of  a  garden,  or  other  {dot  of  land,  with  a  sonny  a^iect. 

*  He  oft  ligi  doon  a  bit.  bade  pairt  o'  t*  day.' 

Lig,  V.  a.  To  lay  down,  put  down.  Used  iMincipally  with  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  after  it.     See  Iiig  up  to. 

0.  N.  Uggja ;  Sw.  Idgga ;  Dan.  lagg*. 

*  Ug  thee  doon,  lass.'    *  Ah  11  Jlif'  me  on  t*  squab  a  bit,  wi'  yoor  leare.' 
'  He  ligg'd  it  doon  as  gin 't  'd  brant  'im.' 

lijig-a-bed,  sb.    One  who  lies  late  abed,  a  sluggard. 
Lig  oen  on,  v.  a.    To  see ;  of  persons. 

*  Ah  're  niTver  Ug^d  mr  on  'im  syne ;'  I  hare  never  seen  him  Doce. 

'  Ant  lef  me  i»  ich  mote  Uggtn  ^mtn  nppon  >e  luSere  onwiht  1»  weorretS  a|dD  me.'  SmMU 
Marb.  p.  8. 

Light,  V.  n.  (pr.  leeght).  i.  To  alight,  or  settle,  as  a  bird  does,  dis- 
continuing motion  and  taking  a  setSed  or  fixed  place;  thence,  to 
descend  or  come  down;  and  thence,  to  fall  down.  a.  To  come  in 
contact  with,  to  fall  in  or  meet  with. 

1.  *  It  flew  away  and  lU  opon  a  tree.'     Wb.  01, 

2.  *  He  fen  down  and  Ut  upon  his  head.*    Ih, 

Cf.  *  fier  is  on  hem  bi-siden  ligt, 

fde  it  brende  and  made  o-frigt.'    Gen.  tmd  Em.  p.  104. 

Lights  adj.  (pr.  leeght).  i.  Of  no  great  or  comparative  depth : 
applied  to  a  furrow  in  ploughing,  to  a  shallow  land-drain,  and  the 
like.  2.  Of  no  great,  or  of  insufficient  strength  for  a  given  purpose; 
of  a  horse,  man,  boy :  or,  of  inanimate  objects,  especially  implements, 
as  a  spade,  a  cart,  a  plough,  ftc.  3.  Mealy,  floury,  as  applied  to 
a  cooked  potato. 

Light,  adv.  (pr.  leeght).    To,  or  at,  no  great  depth. 

*  Yon  field  abnne  t* cam 's  nobbnt  ploughed  Ittgbt' 

*  It 's  Tarry  ZMj^^z-drained,  t'  'heeal  farm  thniif.' 

Lightening,  sb.  (pr.  leeghtnen').  Barm  or  yeast,  leaven,  or  any 
other  substance  capable  of  application  in  the  same  way,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  making  Paste  or  dough,  light,  or  rise  freely. 

Lightening,  sb.     The  first  peep,  or  break,  of  day. 
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laght  on,  V.  n.  (pr.  leeght  on).  To  prosper  or  succeed,  without  spe- 
cifying whether  well  or  ill,  unless  a  qualifying  word  be  joined. 

*  How  will  yon  iigbt  oh,  ihiiik  you  V      Wb.  Ol. 
'  Has  be  Utun  on  prciiy  wcJl  ? '     lb. 

laightskirts,  (pr.  leeghtskirts).  A  female  of  questionable  character, 
or  easy  virtue. 

Lightsome,  adj.  (pr.  Iceghtsom').  i.  Affording  or  receiving  abun- 
dance of  light;  of  a  window  or  apartment.  2.  Cheerful,  lively; 
antithetical  to  dull,  low-spirited,  dowly.  3.  Gay,  frolicsome,  full  of 
life  and  spirits. 

J.  '  •*  A  Ittghuomt  fit ;"  a  change  from  Mdnws  to  joy  or  jcrcnity.*     HI.  Ol 
3.  '  **  A  UeghtsoTTU,  lilty  sort  of  a  body ;"  Hght-hcartcd,  inctincd  to  dance'     lb. 

lag  up  to.  To  proceed  towards,  to  lay  or  shape  one's  course  to ; 
sc  a  given  place,  house,  village,  &c. 

An  elliptical  wage  of  lig,  v.  a. ;  O.  N.  Itggjn,  Dan.  iirgg*,  &c. 

'  Wcci,  Ah  mun  awa'  an'  lig  oop  f  Casicltoii.' 

Cf.  Olajr  konuHgr  htlU  ^  au^rjirir  Sui^od  nk  tngdt  inn  j  L&ginm  .  .  .  barm  lagd*  tUU 
upp  til  Sigtuna  oJk  la  vid/omu  Sigtun :  King  Otaf  then  held  eastward  to  Sweden  and  put  in 
at  L^inn.  He  liggtd  up  aU  (the  way)  to  Stgtun,  &c.  Flat.  n.  p.  l6.  So  aUo  Wonaac's 
Erobr.  p.  125.  two  Viking  fleets,  having  effected  a  junction,  laikd  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine  and  lagdt  op  til  Roum. 

Like,  adj.     i.  Likely,  to  be  expected.     2.  Equivalent  to.  the  same  as. 

See  Mr.  Wedgwood'i  able  remarks  ou  Liit,  LOitly. 
I.  *  Ah  aimi  he 's  Ukt  te  coom  about  Kes'mai.' 

*  It  '1  Ukt  to  rain  afore  neeght* 

J.  '  Why,  it's  Uht  nowght,  bairn.     It 's  nobbut  yah  bite  o*  brcead  tir  a  hungered  man.* 
'  It '«  like  ;*  an  expression  of  strong  or  hearty  assent : — '  "  It  'a  dree  work,  teaching  tiiosc 
that  are  not  willing  to  learn.     It  tires  one  sadly."     "  Aye,  it 's  /li*.     Mass  I  It 's  likt."  ' 

Iiikly,  adj.     Likely,  probable.     See  Qroat  likly. 

IiUo,  adj.  (pr.  leel,  or  sometimes  lahl).     Little. 

Dan. /j7/«,  S,  Jutl. /f//tf;  whence  UUing  and  lilldom,  childhood,  the  period  of  littleness; 
UIlmaM,  i)  cottager,  the  holder  of  a  small  plot  uf  land  with  a  cottage  on  it ;  Sw.  lillt,  lilia. 

IiilUlow,  sb.     A  bright  flame,  a  blaze. 

O.  N.  hgi,  log.  Sw.  lAga,  Dan.  luf.  A.  S.  tig,  lag,  a  flame,  a  blare;  Dan.  ea  lys  ht: 
a  bright  flame,  a  Lilllilow.  Probably  the  fonncr  part  of  the  word  it  a  simple  consonantal 
reduplication.  Wb.  Gl.  characterises  it  as  ■  a  child's  designation  of  the  fire,  or  a  light  in 
general ;'  of  a  bright  blaze,  would  be  nearer  the  truth. 

Lilting,  lilty,  adj.  Light,  frolicsome,  gay:  as  applied  to  music; 
lively,  in  quick  time,  merry.     See  Iialling. 

*  IMty  tunes  at  yan  could  dance  til :  nowght  like  I'  music  yau  thinks  iuld  gan  wi'  t' 
cho'ch.* 
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limber,  adj.    Fliant,  yidcfing  to  sfigfat  pieshuie  or  other  force  vladi 
tends  to  bend  the  object  qoalified. 


O.  S.  thmfioT,  to  become  rdued,  or  dadc,  to  £ul  in  stre^di.     Camp,  afao 
to  hang  looce ;  laa^ig,  looic.  bbbr ;  Swab,  f i  mmtjig,  hanging  down,  banag  kirt  iti  stiff- 
nc«.     Sote  abo  S.  JotL  i!fl^pil!i>f.  moderate,  poor ;  of  Bttte  tuiagdi  of  charaftrr. 

*  At  limitr  a*  a  viDov  vaod.'     ITt.  d, 

Tiimiiwrwi,  sb.    The  shafts  or  thills  of  a  waggon  or  odier  carriage. 

O.  N.  ZcM,  Umi,  a  boo^  bnadi  oTa  tree.  Wonaae.  «r*^^^  of  the  maxij  wordt  can- 
moa  to  S.  Fngfawl  and  to  judand,  bat  not  otfaenrae  met  with  in  Danah,  lonaria  that 
*  in  N.  Kngland  the  riufb  iq>on  the  carriages  there  in  vae  are  caBed  iimmm^  a  word 
which  tft  cvidenllj  due  to  the  same  fonrce  as  JotL  Uam,  a  broom ;  imsmnch  as  bodi  of 
them  are  deriired  from  O.  S.  lam.'  Mimdtr  cm  de  Dmukt,  dCc  p.  ix>.  Fergnsoo  obserres 
that  in  all  probabilitr  the  first  nde  cart-shafts  were  Gttfe  better  than  bo«^  raogfaly  cat 
from  the  tree. 

Tiimntfar-horge,  sb.  The  horse  of  the  team  idiich  is  f^aced  between 
the  shafts  or  Itixmaers. 

lin,  sb.  (pr.  line).     Flax ;  the  plant  {Limtm  tm'iaJissimMm). 

O.  N.  /m;  Sw.  Vm;  Dan.  tiim;  A.  S.  lim;  Germ.  Uk;  Ac 

Lin,  sb.  {pr.  linn).  Linen ;  the  fabric  made  with  the  fibre  of  fiaz ;  in 
contradistinction  to  the  plant  itself,  which  is  sounded  line. 

S.  JntL  *  Lou,  bm',  og  bttad  dtraf  gam  :*  flax,  and  whatsoever  is  made  with  it  (Kok) ; 
Dan.  D.  Zui-«d,  a  generic  name  for  flax  and  iu  fibre ;  Um-tm^  Uneo  dkbric,  gennallj. 

lAtnch,  V.  a.     To  flog  or  thrash,  to  beat  with  a  whip  or  flexiUe  cane. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  of  Bogging  with  an  instrument  whidi  twines  or  Umk$  itsdf  about 
the  person  of  the  floggee,  Cf.  Lith.  Imkus,  pliable,  ixnin,  bent,  Zoifat.  to  bow  or  torn, 
which  Mr.  Wedgw.  looks  on  as  *  connected  with  O.  N.  hUA;  a  chain ;  N.  ZaU,  a  link, 
a  tether,  especially  one  made  of  withy ;  O.  Sw.  Uch,  link,  a  link ;  no  doubt  from  its  bent 
form.'     Another  connection  is  soggestcd  by  the  same  writer's  rema^  mKkr  Liatp. 

Iiin-cloat,  sb.     Linen  rag. 
Comp.  Dan.  litMade,  O.  N.  Im-kladi. 

Iiine,  V.  a.     To  mix  spirits  with  tea,  Ac. 

Lineseed    Pr.  of  Linseed. 

Iiing,  sb.  The  heather  of  the  moors  (Caliuna  vulgaris) :  sometimes 
applied  as  thatch ;  frequently  in  the  manufacture  of  BoBoms  or  brooms. 
By  the  name  BlJook-ling  it  is  distinguished  from  Crow-ling  (Erica 
citurta)  and  Wire-ling  (Empetrum  nigrum). 

O.  N.  ling,  heather,  any  small  shrub  of  like  growth ;  D.  lyng;  Sw.  Ipmg. 

Ling-berry,  sb.     The  seed  capsule  of  the  Ung  or  heather. 
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Ian-nail,  sb.     The  linch-pin  of  a  wheel. 

S.G.  Iunfa,luntsiicka;  ^ .  iunnstUtkt ;  Dza.  limdttSkkt ;  Bclg. /omiif ;  T>iit.lutut,ltauisch; 
Oenn.  lobtu^  I'undu. 

Upper,  sb.  A  kind  of  dancing  motion  of  the  sea — or  the  surface 
water  itself  when  in  the  state  of  such  motion — distinct  from  the  regular 
flow  and  roll  of  the  waves,  and  probably  due  to  the  meeting  or  inter- 
section of  tvvo  sets  of  waves  mo\ing  in  different  directions;  the  leaping 
wavelets  themselves  being  often  topped  with  spray. 

Wcdgw.  quotes  the  5c.  form,  lopper,  as  aOicd  to  lob^  and  to  Dut.  iohbertn,  to  trample  in 
wel  and  nitre;  labhrrtn,  to  diivcT  in  the  wind.  Jiniie»on,  however,  suggests  a  connection 
with  O.  Sw.  laupa,  Ibpa.  O,  N.  bjaufa.  Sec.,  to  run,  to  leap,  and  adduces  Germ.  lauffirti, 
Imifft  as  well  as  O.  N.  blaup,  laup,  S.  G.  tiipy  as  actually  applied  to  water  in  motion. 
Cf.  Wjcliffe's  form  Uppid, '  we  ban  sungen  to  jou,  and  je  ban  nat  tippid.'   Matt.  xi.  17. 

*  There  *i  00  great  sets  o'  wind,  but  a  great  deal  0'  Upptr  on.*     Wb.  GI, 

IiiBk,  sb.     The  flank,  the  groin. 

O.  N.  Ijiiiki^  pubcs  vcl  locus  publi ;  Dan.  lyikt;  Sw.  IJumskt;  Sw.  D.  IJusJct,  Ijdtka,  />si», 

lilt,  V.  n.  A  contracted  form  of  light,  v.  n. ;  used  in  the  expression, 
Soa'd  lit  on  *t,  &c. 

late,  V.  n.  I.  To  depend,  or  trust  to.  2.  To  be  kept  in  a  stale  of 
expectation  or  waiting,  and  so,  to  be  delayed. 

0.  N.  lUoy  aspicere,  to  look  towards  or  at ;  O.  Sw.  lita,  videie,  with  the  secondary  mean- 
ing, *  cuui  ocnlos  couvcrtamus  a  eos  in  quibus  fiduciam  nosEram  cotlocamus,  ita  notat 
guoqy*  mnfidtrt;'  with  the  example,  'Allot  ogon  Ufa  till  dig:  the  eyes  of  all  wait  upon 
thee.  Ps.  cxlv.  xg'  (Ihrc) ;  Sw,  li/a,  Dan.  lide^  but  uted  only  in  the  iimple  tenses.  Dan.  D. 
tide  coincides  in  sense  with  our  meaning  a ;  as,  leg  bar  lidt  Ittngt  tfttr  dig :  I  hare 
looked  Tor,  or  expected,  you  a  long  time.  The  corresponding  A.  S.  word  is  ivlitan  ; 
M.  G.  wlitan. 

1.  '  "  I  suppose,  tbco,  I  may  Ittt  o*  you  ;**  may  trust  to  joar  word,*     Wb,  01. 

*  Vou  will  be  to  be  lited  on  ?  *     Ih. 

2.  *  I  have  been  liting  o'  you  this  half  hour,*     lb. 

Iiith,  sb.     A  limb,  a  member  of  the  body,  a  joint. 

O.  N.  /jBr,  articuhw ;  A.  S.  ZiC,  Fris.  litb.  Germ  glUd,  Sec. ;  O.  Dan.  ///itf,  lo  dis- 
member or  cut  limb  from  limb.  '  Sound  in  liib  and  limb ;'  '  alUr  okrir  lidir  ok  limir  trv 
miukir  buerr  tU  sinnar  ^i<muitu  .-*  all  our  Utbs  and  limbs  are  compliant  each  to  their  several 
serricc :  Flat.  i.  433 ;  •  hcic  you  litbt  and  l)'m :'  Towrul.  Afytt.  p.  327.  Comp.  O.  N.  *  at 
Irmja  einn  aJlan  i  li5o:'  to  limb  or  shred  one  up  into  joints.  The  joijit  itself,  ur  articulhi^ 
seemi  to  be  thought  of  in  the  expression  Uth  and  limb.     Cf.  Kith  and  Kin. 

Lithe,  V.  a.  To  thicken,  broth  especially,  and  by  the  admixture  of 
oatmeal  or  flour-paste,  made  for  the  purpose.     See  Lithing. 

Jam.  connects  this  with  A. S.  litbian,  to  mitigate;  litbewccan,  to  become  mellow.  There 
is  a  certain  degree  of  likeness  in  the  idea  of  a  fluid  thickened  until  it  assumes  a  sort  of 
smooth  yielding  coniiftcncy — comp.  Welsh  Uytbw,  to  render  or  beccnne  flaccid,  soft — and 
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that  ill  the  tuual  ai^lication  of  the  word  loAth-  or  lith-waJce.  But  whether  there  U 
really  a  relation  between  the  words  alleged  and  the  sentence  Jam,  quotes  from  Olans  Mara, 
2i  addressed  to  maid-scrvaots  when  pro^reuinj;  but  slowly  m  their  work— inW  lyJi^ 
p-autnum  gtnta:  how  get  you  on  in  tithing  the  crowdy? — is  perhaps  another  queition. 
Ihre  givc»  liJ,  potus  incbrians,  siceia.  and  a>IUtes  Uitha  ni  drigkid,  siccrain  Don  bibct 
(Ulph.  Luke  i.  35):  but  he  states  that  the  drink  intended  was  diverse  from  both  wine  and 
mead.  In  fact,  it  was  a  '  compounded  drink,  a  wine  mingled  with  sweet  tilings*  (Parkhurst* 
He«3xhius\  and  as  such,  probably  thickened,  or  lithed.  A.  S.  /iS  must  surely  be  nearly 
connected  with  the  M.  G.  Itiiha;  the  sense  assigned  to  it,  however,  by  Bosw.  being  thAl  of 
the  containing  vessel  rather  than  the  liquor  conuioed. 

Iiithing,  sb.  A  smooth  paste  of  flour  or  oatmeal  and  water,  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  of  thickening  or  giving  body  to  broth. 

Lille,  adj.  (pr.  lahtle  or  I&Itle).     Little. 

This  seems  to  be  a  word  of  more  than  ordinary'  interest,  as  almost  certainly  origiruting  in 
O.  N.  litdl  as  dittinguiahed  from  A.  S.  lytH,  lytlt.  *  The  short  or  unaccented  A.  S.  y  is  coo- 
lained  in  the  following  words,  which  are  represented  by  modem  English  words  of  the  same 
signification,  having  the  y  sounded  as  in  m3rstcry,  duty : — iystan.lytgl^  lyndir,  &c.'  Bosw. 
On  the  other  hand,  O.  N.  Ittdi  is  written  with  the  accented  or  long  1.  Manh  remarks,  thai 
'  it  is  an  observation  more  familiar  to  foreign  phonologists  than  to  ourselves,  that  the 
English  long  vowels  ate  nearly  all  diphthongs,  that  is,  tlie  proper  long  sound  in  combinatiun 
with  that  of  f.  (the  Continental  /,)  or  in  some  cases  u.  Thus  our  a  in  day,  and  even  in 
/a/*,  is  really  a,  (the  Contincnul  e,)  +  r  The  diphthongal  character  of  our  long  vowels, 
though  obvious  enough  in  the  case  of  a  and  «,  is  less  so  in  0  and  u,  where  the  subordinate 
element  is  the  obscure  d,  but  it  is  very  palpable  and  conspicuous  in  the  Jong  1,  which  it  1 
true  diphthong,  consisting  of  the  a  in  father  followed  by  #,  and  in  many  Continental  lan- 
guages the  same  or  a  very  similar  sound  is  represented  by  the  combination  ai.'  Lectwti  on 
Eng.  Lang,  lit  Ser.  p.  4S2.  This  is  very  nearly  the  sound  of  the  1  in  our  litle.  The 
compiler  of  Wh.  Gl.  seeks  to  represent  it  by  aab  m  laahtle,  and  by  or  in  berzoH  (  =  bizem) 
and  s^Nirtw  (-=fthive),  but  really  the  sound  intended  is  nearer  that  of  the  Or.  ou,  or,  as 
Mr.  Marsh  says,  of*  the  a  oi  father  followed  by  e ;'  and  wliile  this  circiuustance  connects 
our  word  with  its  O.  N.  origin,  it  effectually  separates  it  from  A.  S.  lytel.  As  beating  upon 
tlie  nature  and  elements  of  our  dialed,  this  remark  ts  of  signi&auice.  Contrast  the  short  i 
in  bind,  find,  wind  (the  vb.),  mind  (the  vb.),  &c.,  pronounced  Uwuf,  fawd,  uiUutd, 
minndt  &c, 

Iiits,  sb.     A  spring,  or  source  of  a  stream. 

lliis  word  which  occur*  in  the  local  name  Eak-Uts,  is  applied  to  the  qtring,  or  Keld- 
head,  which  ii  the  source  of  the  Esk.  It  may  be  connected  with  Welsh  Uyd,  ■  riolcnt 
eflfusion  or  gnsh ;  Ui  (in  the  pi.  Uil),  a  flux,  a  flood,  a  stream. 

Ijiver,  V.  a.  (pr.  liwer).     To  deliver,  to  hand  over. 

Comp.  Dan.  and  N.  /«vr#,  which  Molb.  refen  to  Germ,  lieftrn,  to  hand  over,  to  deliver : 
AI,  /tg  itvertiit  bam  brevet  i  egen  baand:  I  livered  him  the  document  into  his  own  hand  ; 
der  ikol  leveres  bundrede  iat  h9  til  dt  kongdtge  staid* :  there  shall  be  Urcrod  a  hundred 
loads  of  hay  for  the  royal  stables. 

*  Is  the  ship  tiptmrtdf    At  what  wharf  is  she  Utrvtrtng  V     Wh.  Gl. 

Livoranoe,  8b.    Liberation,  release. 
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Iioad-saddle,  sb.  A  wooden  pack-saddle,  by  the  use  of  which 
a  horse  or  mule  might  be  made  available  lo  carry  the  luggage  which, 
now-a-days,  he  usually  draws.  Of  constant  use,  in  days  not  yet  so  very 
long  past,  in  ihis  district  when  horse-traffic  was  the  only  traffic  possible. 
See  Causeway,  Bow-bridge. 

I«ob8ter-louse,  Lobstrous-louse.  The  common  wood-louse,  or 
*  sow-bug'  {Oniscus  arntadiUo). 

Hall,  quotes  Hob  tbrvsh-ious€  tts  a  lumc  of  the  '  Millcpcs,'  by  which  name,  no  doabt, 
the  wood-louse  is  iDtended.  Dr,  Adams  (Proctedingi  of  the  Phil.  Sac.  p.  17)  refers  to  the 
name  tbrush-louu.  and  proposes  an  explanation  of  it;  as  also,  at  pp.9,  II.  he  does  with 
our  IjobHtrotu-loase.  Ke  thinks  the  name  is  doe  to  '  the  toot  lob-,  implying  "  the  slug* 
gish  mover,"  '  Any  one  who  has  ever  noticed  the  plates  on  the  lobster's  tail,  and  compared 
with  them  ihc  Kales  with  which  the  back  of  the  wood-louse  is  protected,  might  perhaps 
think  there  was  another  deriration  not  quite  so  far-fetched  and  equally  probable. 

Logging,  sb.     A  bundle  or  truss  of  long-straw. 

Hall,  quotes  '  loggin,  a  bundle  or  lock.  Sorth  ;*  and  it  seems  not  unlikdy  that  the  con- 
nection is  with  Dan.  D.  logf,  a  handful,  lock  or  small  wisp  or  bundle,  of  flax,  wool,  &c. 
Molb,  suggests  a  relation  between  loge  and  lok  or  hkk*.  This  is,  probably,  preferable  to 
supposing  a  connection  with  log,  implying  looseness,  or  the  motion  of  things  that  hang 
loose.     See  Wedgw.  in  tv.  Log,  Logger. 

Iione,  loan,  sb.     A  lane,  a  narrow  passage. 

D»n.  D.  laaiu  or  lant,  a  bare  place  in  fields  of  rye,  from  which  the  com  h«  perished ; 
Sealand  latu,  an  open  place,  left  unplanled.  or  deprived  of  its  former  growth ;  Fris.  Zona, 
loan,  a  lane  or  narrow  passage.  Mulb.  collates  Eug.  lane,  and  Scot,  loan,  loaning,  with 
the  words  just  quoted.  la  the  account  of  the  Hcarenly  Cityt  E.  Etig.  AUit,  Poems,  A. 
I.  1064,  the  writer  says,— 

'  pe  jatcs  stoken  wat^  neuer  jet. 
Boi  euer  more  vpcn  at  vche  a  Ime;* 
where,  in  the  Gloss.,  Mr.  Morris  collates  the  Kris,  lona,  lana,  and  suggests  a  pouible  con- 
nection with  O.  N.  leyna,  lo  hide,  to  conceal :  as  also  does  Ferguson. 

•  l,ijtliche  Lyjerif*  teop  a-wey  I>cnnes, 
Lurkede  horw  /ofwr  to-logged  of  many.' 

P.  Plough.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  p.  a6. 

*  CUrisse  of  Cokkes  /om.'     Ih.  p.  6 1 . 

IfOnlng,  loaning,  sb.  (often  pr.  lonnin*,  or  lo'nin*,  with  a  sort  of 
suppressed  r-sound  before  the  first  «.)  A  lane,  a  narrow  roadway,  but 
antithetical  lo  a  '  highway/  or  the  Turnpike. 

'  A  brant,  rutty  lonnin'.     Wh.  Gl. 

'  West  /onjuii'<cud  i'  a  local  desigiution  in  Dauby.     '  Scheeal  /oim'jt'/  &c. 

Iioof,  Infe,  sb.    The  open  hand  or  palm. 

Maid,  gives  loji,  vola  maims,  rendered  in  Dan.  by  luen  i  haanden,  Comp.  Welsh  Uou,\he 
hand,  Uau/f,  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Ricix  gives  the  Sw.  D.  word  labh,  a  Urge  open  hand, 
Ir.  lam  (pr.  lot'.  Jam.),  with  which  he  collates  llawf,  O.  N.  Idmr.    Comp.  alio  M.  G.  lofa. 

'  Gic  11*  thy  /«/*.  not  thy  fi»t.'      Wb.  Gl. 
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Look,  V.  a.     To  pick  out  the  weeds  from  among  the  growing  com* 

*  '•  What's  N»uny ?"     "  Awi'  i'  t'  far  lahd  o'  Langlaud*  loukin'  V  wheat-"  * 

There  is  a  curious  iiutancc  of  an  editorial  niisuke  iti  the  Gloss,  to  york  Ctudt  D*po- 
utions,  in  connection  with  this  word  and  a  former  (if  not  still  existing)  use  of  it.  Two 
women  are  chaffering  atwut  the  price  of  some  eggs,  and  not  being  able  to  come  to  tenns, 
one  of  them  desires  the  other  *  to  sitt  downe  and  iooke  her  head,  which,  accordingly,  sh« 
did.  And  iheii  the  said  Anne  look:  this  informant's  head.  And,  when  ihey  had  done,  she 
went  home.'  (p.  1^2.)  The  fact  is,  these  two  women  were  mutually  lelicviog  each  other 
of  certain  occupants  of  their  hair,  as  monkeys  are  said  to  do.  The  Gloss,  note  is,  *  knotted 
or  tied.  This  was  thought  to  be  the  work  of  witches  or  fairies,  and  the  knot  placed  the 
victim  in  their  power/  'The  said  Anne'  certaitily  was  informed  against  as  a  witch  by 
*  this  informant/  who  alleged  that  she  was  ridden  by  the  other — having  been  first  changed 
into  the  shape  of  a  horse— to  the  unhallowed  rendezvous  of  the  witches  and  their  master : 
but  it  is  odd  the  editor  did  not  notice  that  the  victim  also  '  lookt'  the  witch's  head,  and 
not  the  witch  only  the  victim's. 

Iiooks-t'ee  I  For  '  looks  thee,'  or  '  lookest  thee/  and  equivalent  lo 
'  look  you  !'  or,  '  do  you  see?'  according  to  the  mode  of  application. 

*  LooJet-t'tg  f  yon  's  t'  collonel :  him  o*  t'  grey  Galloway.' 
'"Whilk'shim?"     "Wheea.yont     Loab-^«f"' 

Loose-gaited,  adj.     Conducting  oneself  unsteadily  or  immorally. 

Loose-i'-t'-heft,  sb.  A  person  of  loose  principle,  or  none  at  all; 
idle,  dissolute,  not  to  be  depended  on.     See  Heft. 

lK>o8ing,  pr.  pcpL  Moving  idly  about  from  place  to  place,  as  one 
thai  has  no  tie  and  no  occupation ;  leading  a  vagabond  life. 

The  unvarying  Clevcl.  mode  of  pronouncing  E.  /oow,  namely,  lowe,  or  even  lowve, 
effectually  separates  between  it  and  our  word,  as  also  our  pronunciation  of  los* — that  is, 
loss — does  with  respect  to  that  word.  ZiOOftlns  is  most  Ukely  connected  with  the  old 
word  laul,  as  it  with  /ore/.  Cf.  Pr.  Pm.  '  Lord^  or  lose!  or  ludciie.  Lurco,'  and  sec  the 
note,  in  which  the  forms  lozztJl,  lozdl,  as  well  as  los*l  are  quoted  from  many  sources,  and 
as  equivalent  to  lortl  or  lortU.  Comp.  O.  N.  Irra,  lora ;  at/leeri,  a  degenerate  person,  one 
o(  lost  character ;  Sw.  furlora,  with  which  collate  the  synonymous  Sw.  D,  Uta,  Sw,  for- 
lua,  O.  Fris.  /ortiasa,  W.  Fris.  forlinsn,  N.  S.  verUstn,  6.  Sax.  forlnum,  A.  S.  /6rle6$tm, 
leus/iH,  Sec. 

*  He  gatu  loosing  about/     HTr.  Gl. 

IjOo'  ye  I  For  *  look  ye,'  and  equivalent  to  •  see  I*  '  lake  notice  I*  or 
to  *  you  see/  *  you  observe/ 

*  Loo'  yt  T  noo.    Ah  said  he  *d  dee  it ;  an'  he  hes/ 

IfOpp,  sb.     A  flea  {PuUx  irn'tam). 

Dan.  and  Dan.  Dial,  loppt,  Sw.  lappa,  A.  S.  loppe,  all  from  the  cognate  »bt.  /56#.  Copa, 
biaypa,  bltapoM^  to  leap.  The  quaint  sayings,  both  Clevcl.  and  Dan.  Dial.,  involving  the 
lume  of  this  iruect,  arc  noteworthy  for  their  coincidence  as  well  as  their  wit.  Thus,  D#  er 
9tti  rturr  end  en  hpp'  i  rn  60  la* :  ihey  arc  rrabbut  a  Lopp  in  an  empty  bam,  is  almost 
literally  tendered  by  our  Loit  like  b  Lopp  In  a  Kirk,  said  of  a  person  living  in  a  bouse 
fur  too  targe  for  his  requirements.  K'^.  Gl.   Again,  Jlan  a  torn  m  hpp'  poo  en  glbH :  he  is 
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like  B  IfOpp  on  ■  hot  cinder,  U  ilmilar  in  idea  to  the  expreuion,  paert  U  ft  Iiopp,  used  of 

a  person  nimble  and  active  in  hit  movements.  Cobby  am  a  Xiopp  is  alio  said  of  anj  one 
in  the  briskest  good  health.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  in  TotimtL  Myst.  p.  62,  the 
word  lopp  doci  not  take  a  wider  meaning.  Speaking  of  what  i«  usually  calicd  the  Plague 
of  Lice,  the  cooiplaiiier  says,^ 

*  Grete  loppyt  over  alle  this  land  thay  fly, 
And  where  thay  byte  thay  make  grcte  blowrc, 
And  in  every  place  our  bcstes  dcdc  ly.' 

And  it  may  be  observed  that  Boiw.  gives  a  second  meaning  for  A.  S.  hppe,  namclyi  '  A 
lilkwono,  bombyx.'     Comp.  also  Sw.  sugga4opp«,  a  sow-bug.  • 

Iioppered,  adj.  i.  Coagulated  or  curdled;  of  milk:  thence,  prob- 
ably, the  derivative  sense  -of  2.  Extremely  dirty,  filihy,  as  if  by  the 
deposit  of  dirt  in  cakes  or  lumps  upon  one's  person,  &c 

O.  N.  blavpa,  to  run  together,  to  coagulate ;  Sw.  D.  lepa,  Sw.  li'Pa  ibop,  lOpna,  Dan. 
iabe,  &c. ;  the  corresponding  nouns  being  O.  N.  blaup  or  biaub,  S.  G.  Idpe,  Sw.  and  N. 
Idp*,  Dan.  1^,  Germ,  lab,  M.  G.  tap,  Dut.  /<6,  &c.,  all  meaning  '  rennet,'  or  calfs  stomach 
prepared  to  produce  coagulation  of  milk.  *  What  is  implied  to  our  sense  by  this  word/ 
says  Ihre,  '  is  simply  the  concretion  or  condensation  of  fluid  matters.  Thus  of  milk,  which, 
becoming  acidified,  i»  coagulated,  we  say  mjotkert  ttipnar ;  and  ivpen  mji'dk  is  curdled  milk. 
Also  of  the  water  in  a  |kio1  or  lake  which  is  congealed  into  ice  we  use  the  expression 
uitiptH,'     Comp.  our  loppered  milk  and  tlic  old  use  of  loper,  at  in  tlie  foUuwiug ; — 

*  pit  duellid  man  in  a  myrk  dungeon, 
And  iu  a  foul  sted  v(  corujiciunt 
Whar  he  had  na  other  fode 

Bot  wlatsom  glet  &  topir  blade.     Pr.  qf  Consc.  1.  459. 
And  again,  from  Oaw.  Douglas,  li.  621  ■.~— 

*  And  of  hii  mouth 

The  hpprit  blude  in  dcd-tlirau  voydis  he.' 
Wh.  GI.  gives  *  Lop>pard  —  fiea-bittcn  ;'  but,  1  think,  incorrectly,  except  in  so  far  as  the  idea 
of  infested  with  fleas  falls  in  with  tltat  of  extreme  dirt ;  the  example  being, — 

*  "  Loppard  and  lost ;"  thoroughly  infested  with  dirt,  as  a  bouse  or  aa  iadividvul.* 

XflOss,  V.  a.     Pr.  of  Lose. 

'  Tak'  heed.  man.     Thee  '11  ton  tha'  muckingcr.' 

Cf.  *  And  forthi  bay  lo<e  mekiU  tyme,  and  /osMs  >aue  mecde,  and  eke«  tbauc  payne 
gretly.  Sec.'     Ret.  Pitcet,  p.  51. 

'  We  lost*  ^  lordechipe  of  \ns  worlde.'     lb,  p.  31. 

Lost,  adj.     Overwhelmed ;  in  an  almost  hopeless  state. 

'  *•  Loit  V  muck  ;*'  filthy  to  a  degree."     HT?.  Gl. 

*  "  LoU  i*  thrang ;"  over  head  and  ears  in  oppressive  business.'     lb. 

Iiound,  adj.  1.  Still,  calm,  quiet;  of  a  day  or  season.  2.  Sheltered, 
out  of  the  reach  of  tlie  wind ;  of  a  place  or  position. 

O,  N.  iygna,  to  cease  10  blow,  to  become  calm,  logn,  calmneit,  stlUiwu  of  the  air; 
S.  G.  and  Sw.  Itiga,  id.,  lugna,  to  make  calm ;  v.  imp.  to  grow  or  becoiDe  calm ;  also, 
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reflectire.  in  the  ume  sense.  The  corresponding  Dan.  adj.  and  vb.  are  /nun,  /wm;  Din.  D. 
luwi,  »,  lyun  vailav,  siill  weather;  S.  Jull.  togn,  pr.  much  as  our  word  is,  or  with  the  d 
ainiott  •itipprnjicd,  and  ttgnifying  shchered  from  the  wind,  as  in  our  3nd  meaning.  Conip. 
also  O.  N.  bitina,  N.  lana,  Sw.  D.  lana,  to  become  nuld,  to  intermit,  of  rain,  pain.  Sec, 

I.  '  A  fahn,  cawin,  hum^  daa  ;'  a  fine,  temperate,  still  day.     Sec  Calm, 

3.  •  T'  hoos  Hgs  iv  a  lown'  spot  cneugh.' 

Cf.  Dan.  «/  luunt  Ued,  a  sheltered  place;  and  S.  Jutl.  e  bus  Ugger  i  e  hgmng :  the  house 
lies  in  a  lound  place. 

Xiounder,  v.  a. 

strokes.* 


To  beat  or  ihrash  severely;  to  strike  with  heavy 


Jam.  gives  this  word,  as  a  vb.,  with  exactly  the  tatiw  sense  as  ours,  and,  u  a  sb.,  meaning 

'  a  (cvere  stroke  ot  blow;*  and  also,  *  loundit,  p.p.  beaten;'  of  which  last  he  says,  'this 
seems  to  be  the  origin  of  fouruJer :  although  I  cannot  even  form  a  coniectnrc  as  to  the 
radical  Icrni."  Halliwcll's  form,  however — •  lotm,  to  beat,  to  thrakh.  North* — almost  dciig- 
nates  O.  N.  blunnr,  N.  lunn,  Sw.  D.  luna,  a  staff,  a  cuul-italf;  O.N.  blunmar,  Sw.  D.  lunnar 
or  H/tMor,  the  rollers  by  aid  of  which  a  boat  is  drawn  up  from,  or  down  to,  the  sea,  as  the 
origin.  The  thick  staff  would  give  the  heavy  blows. 
'  "  Lounder  his  lugs;"  box  his  cars  soundly.'     Wb.  Ql. 

Iioundering,  sb.     A  sound  thrashing,  or  chastisement. 

*  You  deserve  a  good  hundering.'     Wh.  Ql. 

XfOundering,  adj.     Heavy,  severe ;  of  a  blow. 
Loup,  V.  n.     To  leap,  bound,  jump, 

O.  N.  blavpa,  bltyfa,  O.  Sw.  and  Sw.  lopa^  Dan.  Iwbt,  M.  O.  hiaupan,  A.  S.  Neapam, 
Germ,  lau/en,  Fris.  blafn. 

*  They  say  t'  hart  iouptd  fony-lwcca  feet  at  yah  loup.' 

*  "  Do  they  rise  al  all?'*  (to  a  fisherman.)     "  Aye.  t'  beck's  fair  alive  wit  'em  loypim'."  ' 
'  *•  To  hyp  and  beat ;"  of  the  puhations  in  the  human  frame.*     H^i.  GI. 

Iioup,  sb.  1.  A  leap  or  jump;  the  act.  2.  The  distance  leaped,  or 
space  covered,  in  or  al  a  leap. 

Iiow,  sb.  Flame,  or  blaze  :  in  contradistinction  to  live  coals  or 
embers.     See  lallilow. 

O.  N.  idga,  to  blaze,  log,  a  flame,  ■  blaze ;  O.  Sw.  loga^  Ihga ;  Sw.  laga ;  Dan.  Imt ; 
Germ.  Johr,     Dan.  en  tyi  iu«,  a  bright  blaze. 

liOwanoo,  sb.  i .  Portion  or  allowance ;  particularly  in  reference  to  a 
stipulated  or  customary  quantity  of  drink.  2.  An  imqualified  or  decided 
beating  or  tluashing. 

IiOWSG,  v.  a.     To  make  loose,  untie,  &c. 

O.  N.  leysa,  to  loose,  or  make  loose ;  Sw.  I6ia ;  Dan.  /«» ;  A.  S.  lutan  (in  the  comp.  rb. 
on-iigvtn) ;  Germ,  ioirn.  May  not  our  word  come  directly  from  O.  N.  laus,  released  or 
loose,  free,  ilJclf  a  derivative  from  Uyta  f  The  sound  of  the  ow  is  so  distinct,  and  oo  in  our 
dialect  is  so  different— cf.  8oho«al,  Foeal  for  scbool,/ool,  Stc. — that  it  stems  hard  to 
account  for  the  form  except  from  the  O.  N.  forms. 
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IfOwse,  adj.  i.  Loose.  2.  Free  from  one's  indentures,  having  ful- 
filled the  siipulatcd  period  of  service. 

0.  N.  laus,  free,  released,  Comp.  Dan.  hstjblk,  those  who  are  not  in  aenrice,Of  tied  to 
a  master. 

I1OW86,  lowze,  sb.  I.  A  disclosure,  or  revelation,  particularly  of  a 
startling  or  unexpected  nature.  2.  A  throwing  off  of  restraint,  moral  or 
other;  a  breaking  loose.     3.  A  lunge,  or  attempted  blow  or  other  stroke. 

1.  '  '*  What  a.  lowzMi" — a  strange  disclosure  or  revelation.'     Wb,  Gl 

2.  •  He  's  made  a  strange  lou/it  out  in 't :  getting  tweea  lasies  wi'  bairn  ;"  of  a  yomtg 
widower,  who  had  broken  loose  in  the  way  specified. 

3.  *  Ah  made  a  lowze  at  it  (a  crossing  hare)  wi*  my  stick,  bat  Ah  tntss't  it.*      Wh.  GL 

Iiowsening,  lowzening,  sb.  i,  A  liberation  or  setting  at  liberty; 
of  scholars,  at  the  end  of  school-hours;  of  an  apprentice,  at  the  end  of 
his  time,  &c.  2.  The  feast  or  emertainmcnt  with  which  tlie  apprentice 
celebrates  tJie  expiry  of  his  indentures. 

IfOWse-out,  lowsen-out,  v.  a.  To  unpack  goods ;  open  a  shop  in 
the  morning ;  take  a  horse  or  horses  out  of  a  carriage,  or  from  the 
plough,  or  otlier  trailing  work;  to  let  tlic  cattle  out  of  the  Byre,  &c., 
for  watering  or  otlier  purposes;  to  liberate  the  children  at  a  school,  at 
the  hour  of  closing;  to  dismiss  the  congregation  at  church,  &c. 

Xiucky-Btone,  sb.  A  stone  or  pebble  with  a  natural  hole  through  it. 
See  Holy-stone. 

Lug,  sb.  I.  The  ear,  of  man  or  animal.  2.  The  ear  or  handle  of 
a  pitcher,  iron  pot,  or  the  like. 

"Wedgw.  says,  '  The  lug  of  the  car,  the  flap  or  hanging  portion  of  the  ear,  and  by  exten- 
sion, lug,  the  ear  itself.  The  origin  is  seen  in  Swiislugg,  luck,  loose,  slack;  Juggen,  to  be 
slack.  Hence  lug  is  applitrd  to  what  flaps,  or  hangs  loose,  as  in  E.  to  the  flap  of  the  ear, 
and  in  Sw.  to  the  forelock ;  lugga,  to  pnll  one  by  the  hair,  as  E.  to  tug  a  sow  is  for  a  dog 
to  pull  it  by  the  ears.'  This  supposes  the  ear  *  to  flap  or  hang  loose,'  which  it  does  in  sonic 
modem  species  of  dog,  and  in  some  pigs.  But  the  rule  is  tlut  the  ear  is  itiif  and  erect ;  the 
pendulous  ear  is  the  exception.     I  should  much  rather  discern  a  likeness  between  lug  and 

Ihre's  hggt  extremum  cujnscunqiie  rei : ncoion  dc  ultim&  parte  lignorum  in  vasis  ligiieis 

qU2  eitlra  commtsitiras  cminet;  a  word  which,  in  D.  Dial,  takes  the  form  lyg  or  Img,  with  a 
linle  variation  of  sense.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  stave-made  wooden  vessels  the  end 
of  the  stave  which  projects  above  the  rest  and  is  perforated  to  serve  as  a  handle  is  the  ItU^. 
The  FotOu^,  again,  are  the  perforated  ears  of  metal  rising  above  the  edge  or  brim  of  the 
pot  and  receiving  the  ritds  of  the  moveable  Bow  or  the  Kelps.  The  O.  N.  form  of 
the  wnrd  Is  logg,  defined  by  Hald.  as  '  niargo,  vcl  incisura  vasis  ligiici  a  fundo.' 

Lug-ondB,  sb.     The  lips  or  extremities  of  the  ears. 
*  li  was  like  a  low,  or  lahtle  flame  like  a  candle  light  at  lug-*rtds  o*  t*  horse  :*  of  electric 
lights  playing  about  the  can  of  the  horse  and  the  rider's  hair  on  a  dark,  thick  night. 

Lumberly,  adj.  (pr.  lummerly,  or  rather,  loommerly).  Awkward, 
heavy,  cumbrous ;  of  either  persons  or  things. 

T  I  2 
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Mabble,  v.  a.  To  dress  stone  roughly  with  the  hammer  or  stone- 
axe,  instead  of  dressing  it  smooth  with  the  chisel,  or  tooling  it 

Probably  identical  with  nui;^.  to  stammer,  to  momtrfe.  *  The  tenn  seems  to  be  ^iplied,* 
sajrs  Hall.. '  to  any  action  safiierii^  from  impediments  ;*  and  one  of  the  instances  qnoted  is. 
*  somme  mafflid  with  the  mcmth.  Depot.  Ric  ii.  p.  19.'  Cf.  Sw.  D.  mjotHa,  mjnnda, 
Wedgw.  ex;Jains  mt^a  by  *  to  stammer,  to  qxak  impofectly,  or  more  ^  jaws  like  a 
young  child.  The  action  of  the  toothless  jaws  of  in£ukcy  or  age  is  reprotnted  by  nrioas 
combinations  of  the  labial  articaiations,  ba^fa^  ma.  Dn.  mafdam,  mo^jm,  to  stammer,  to 
more  the  jaws ;  Bar.  muffdn^  to  mumble,  dew  with  toothless  jaws.'  Now  the  action  in 
hammer-dresung  a  stone  is  in  fact  rery  similar  to  that  of  die  toothless  jaw  in  mnmbling  or 
attempting  to  c^ew,  not  to  mention  imperfect  articnlation.  It  is  a  series  of  repeated  pecks, 
so  to  speak,  and  any  one  who  has  noticed  the  acti<Hi  of  the  onder  jaw  of  an  aged  person 
when  he  (or  she)  had  an  intractable  moothful  to  deal  with,  might  rery  wdl  transfer  his 
expression  for  such  action  to  that  of  the  sharp-pointed  stone-axe  in  the  operatioa  caUed 

Maddle,  v.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  confuse  or  bewilder,  a.  To  grow  con- 
fused or  become  bewildered;  to  talk  incoherently.  3.  To  be  foolishly 
fond  of,  or  in  love,  with  a  woman ;  to  be  *  mad  in  love.' 

A  deriratire  fnnn  mttf,  to  be  beside  oneself,  to  wander,  a  rb.  nsed  as  n.  by  Chaoeer, 
and,  apparently,  as  a.  in  £.  £11^.  AUu,  Potms,  A.  359.  la  Sir  Gaw.  and  Or.  S».  a4i4t 
it  is  n. : — 

*  Bat  hit  is  no  ferly  t>a}  a  fole  maddt^ 
And  Imr^  wiles  of  wymmcn  be  woneo  to  •or3e.* 

Comp.  also,  Swiss  madelm^  to  mutter ;  Pror.  Germ,  motifft,  to  chatter. 
I.  *  Ah  was  fairly  maddUd  wi  't,  sik'an  a  din  an*  datter  as 't  war.' 
a.  '  Ah  miss'd  t'  reeght  track  an'  Ah  maddUd  alang  o'  t'  roke  ;*  was  bewildered  in 
the  fog. 

3.  *  He  ruiu  maddHmg  efter  her  wir  a  nerer-gire-ower.'     Wh.  Ql. 

Madge,  madgipeg,  sb.  The  clown  or  'fool'  of  the  Sword  Dance 
party,  or  Flough-stots. 

Maffced,  adj.  x.  Stifled,  oppressed  for  want  of  air,  overdone  with 
heat  and  closeness,  as  in  a  crowd  or  under  excess  of  clothing,  a.  Beaten 
out  of  breath  by  having  to  contend  with  a  snow-blast. 

This  word  occurs  in  both  Wh.  Gl.  and  Letds  G/.  The  definition  in  the  latter  is, '  To  be 
deprived  of  air,  whether  by  reason  of  too  much  clothing,  or  of  an  overcrowded  room,  where 
it  is  difficult  to  breathe.'  Probably  the  connection  is  with  Dnt.  mo/,  tultry.  Collate  also 
E.  muff,  mufflt. 
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Mainswear,  v.  n.     To  take  a  false  oath,  perjure  oneself. 

A.S.  maH'Xwirian-,  to  forswrAr;  nuin-mfora,  nuin-siiMra,  a  perjurer.  Comp.  Sw.  tvHrja 
tig  men,  to  fortwcar  oneself;  Dan.  metnsvargt,  used  principally  in  the  p.p.  nutnsvoren,  io 
the  janie  leiwc  exactly  ai  our  xn&nBWom ;  O.N.  mtinucrt,  perjtiry.  meinitxriimadr, 
a  Diaiuwom  man;  from  O.  N.  msin,  Sw,  mn,  Dan.  nu«i*,  A.S  man,  all  signifying  what  ii 
huitful,  bad,  wicked. 

Hair,  comp.  adj.     More. 

Cf.  O.  N.  mcrn,  mmr,  A.  S.  mart^  Dao,  mttr  or  mtrt,  &c. 

Maist,  sup.  adj.     Most. 

O.  N.  rruttr,  Dan.  me$t,  A.  S.  m<Sf/,  &c. 

Maist-hand,  adv.    For  tlie  most  partly,  chiefly.    See  17ear-hand. 

*  MaUt-band  all ;'  neazly  all. 

Hak'f  sb.      I.  Make,  fashion,  design.      2.  Kind,  sort   or  species. 
See  Manders. 


It  *»  a  queer  mak^,  yoa  drag-harrow  o*  Willy'i.* 

•■  What  mak's  hac  yc?"  what  kind*  or  rarictics ;  for  sale,  namely/ 


Wb.  Gl. 


Hake,  sb.     An  equal,  or  fellow :  thence  a  companion. 


O.  N.  mah,  an  equal,  a  fellow,  a  consort. conjux;  S. O.  make,  »ocius,  par;  Dan.  magt, 
that  which  t»  like  another  nich.  which  may  be  compared  with  another  of  the  tame  sort 
for  likeness  or  congruity,  hence  the  adj.  mage,  like,  matched,  fellows,  as  of  stockings  ; 
Sw.  makf,  id.;  fern,  maia,  a  woman  who  it  connected  witli  a  man  by  marriage,  his 
fellow,  that  is,  or  cotuort.  In  this  last  tense  the  word  ii  of  frcqncnt  occurrcoce  in  Early 
English:  a»— 

'  "  Wohon  wedde  (lis  wommon/'  quod  J>e  kyng-  "  jif  1  wol  assente? 
Heo  is  fayn  of  |>i  felawichupc*  for  to  t>eo  t>>  make" * 

Skeat's  P.  Plougbm.  p.  34. 
*  Se)>)'en  lawe  hab  I-loket'  |nt  Ychc  mon  haue  a  maJn 
In  niariagc  and  matrimoyne*  l-medlet  to-gedere.'     Ih.  p,  lar. 

'  Thi  wife,  that  is  ihy  tnakt'     Toumet.  Mytt.  p.  33  ;  ice  aUo  p.  5. 

Cliaucer  uses  the  word  in  both  senses ;  for  instance,  in  the  sense  of  coniorl,  for  wife, 
Marcbttvnft  Tale,  p.  67 ;  for  husband,  Second  Nonrte't  Tale,  p.  1 1 7  :  in  the  sense  of  fellow, 
match*  in  the  Knigbtt  Tale,  p.  ao : — 

*  And  if  so  fall,  that  the  chieftain  be  take. 
On  either  side,  or  etlis  sleen  his  mait.' 
The  same  sense  is  implied  in  ttnimaJte,  Lay,  iii.  85  ;  makelts,  maheUs*,  S,  Marb,  pp.  1 1, 
17  :  and  *  maktlei  of  mercy,*  Percy's  Folio  MS.  p.  a  14  ;— matchless,  that  is,  without  equal 
or  fellow. 

Mak'  meat.     To  prepare  food  for  the  family  meal  \  a  duty  devoUing 
on  the  mistress  of  the  house,  in  farm-houses  as  well  as  others. 

Mak'  mufiio.     To  perform  on  any  musical  instrument. 
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Mak'  onty  v.  n.    To  succeed  or  arrive  at  an  end  or  object 

*  He  nobbut  metad  badly  out  i'  yon  business  ;*  met  with  but  bad  success. 

*  Mebbe  be  mak*i  out  to  addle  his  Hring  by  't.' 

ICak'  Bharp  1    Make  haste  I    Be  sharp  1    Be  quick  1    See  Shaarp. 

Mak'  spare.  To  be  saving ;  to  use  things  sparingly  or  economically ; 
to  deal  out  gradgingly. 

*  Deean't  mak'  sport  on  *t.  There 's  mair  ahint ;'  of  the  eatables  on  the  table,  for 
instance. 

Hamlocks,  sb.  Small  fragments  of  bread,  such  as  children,  who 
have  more  than  they  can  eat  given  them,  are  apt  to  crumble  or  break 
the  excess  into. 

Moor  gives  mammock^  *  to  cut  and  hack  rictuals  wastefully* — a  word  I  knew  both  as  sb. 
and  vb.  in  Essex,  but  applied  there  not  only  to  cutting  or  haggling,  but  to  breaking  and 
crumbling  any  article  of  food  that  admits  of  such  treatment.  *  Mammock/  says  Wedgw., 
*  a  piece  or  scrap.  Properly  the  remnants  of  eating,  what  has  been  mambUd  or  mumUn/.* 
It  is  observable  that  we  keep  the  /  in  our  form.  Wedgw.  amnects  the  word  with 
O.  N.  mumla,  Dan.  mumle,  S.  G  and  Sw.  mumla,  to  mumble,  to  mutter  or  speak  indu- 
tinctly,  or  as  between  the  teeth ;  whence  the  action  implied  in  the  other  sense  of  E.  mMisUr, 
to  work  with  the  jaws  or  teeth  in  the  way  of  eating,  but  not  with  downright  biting. 

Uamsfout,  sb.  A  much  petted  child ;  the  one  which  is  its  'mammy's 
pet/  and  which  is  surely,  to  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  spoiled.  See 
Fout  or  Powt. 

Man,  sb.  A  husband ;  or  rather  the  husband  of  the  woman  speak- 
ing or  spoken  of:  sometimes  used  of  the  man  who  is  to  be  the 
husband. 

*  Unto  my  lady  stable,  true  and  sure. 
Faithful  and  kind,  sith  6rst  that  she  began 
Me  to  accept  in  service  as  her  man*     Court  ofLavt,  p.  1 30. 
Comp.  Dan.  tmnd  in  such  sentences  as  hun  vil  iik*  bow  bam  til  mand:  she  will  not 
have  him  to  husband ;  at  give  sin  datter  en  mand :  to  give  bis  danghter  a  husband.     The 
Sw.  usage  is  similar. 

'  Me  an'  mah  man 's  gannan.'  It  might  be  said  by  either  a  married  woman,  or  one  that 
simply  had  a  sweetheart  who  purposed  marrying  her. 

Manders,  sb.  Varieties,  different  sorts,  such  as  go  to  constitute  any 
mingled  mass. 

Simply  a  corruption,  1  believe,  of  manners,  a  word  of  perpetual  use  in  old  writers  in  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  sense  and  application. 

*"Have  you  many  different  sorts  of  things?"  "Aye,  Ah  wan'nd  ye  I  a'  ma*ks  an* 
manders." ' 

Comp.  *  Mony  maner  marchaundise.'     Skeat's  P,  Plougbm.  p.  58. 

*  Of  so  many  maner  men'  |>at  on  molde  liuen.*     Tb.  p.  25. 

*  I  haue  seyn  hym  in  so  many  man^  formes.'     Merlin,  p.  30a. 
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Mong,  sb.     A  mash  of  bran,  malt,  &c. 

O.N.  menga.  A, S.  mtngean.  Germ,  ttungen,  Sw.  manga.  The  S. Jull.  dialect  has  the 
word  ming,  lignifying  *  a  mixture  of  chaff  with  wash,  or  with  bruiicU  corn  that  ha$  bcm 
macerated  in  water :'  a  word,  iii  other  terms,  almost  exactly  coincident  with  ouri  in  both 
sound  and  sense. 

Mang,  V.  a.  To  mix  up,  to  intermingle ;  mainly  of  matters  to  be 
used  as  food,  whether  by  man  or  beast. 

*  They  wad  fain  m»k'  thc'r  ain  meat.  Bat  'l  wur  nobbut  a  nianged  aop  mess  when  a' 
wur  deean;'  said  of  the  dinner  uf  a  BencAt  Society,  which  had  been  provided  and  cooked 
by  the  members  thcaiselves,  instead  of  by  the  landlady  at  the  iiiu,  as  usual :  (the  landlady 
herself  being  the  speaker). 

Manifold,  manifolds,  sb.  (pr,  monifaud).  The  bowels  or  intestines : 
sometimes  applied,  it  would  seem,  to  the  stomach.  See  Wh.  Gl.  in  v. 
*  Moneyfawd.' 

MaimlBh,  v.  a.  (Pr.  of  manage).  To  work  a  farm ;  to  apply  manure. 
See  Manmshmeat. 

Mannishment,  sb.  Manure ;  this  being  the  sine  qud  non  for  good 
management  of  land. 

Comp.  the  following : — '  O,  E.  manttr*^  to  occupy  or  cultivate  land,  in  modem  times 
confined  to  the  single  operation  of  laying  on  dung  or  substances  adapted  to  give  "  ferttlity."  ' 
Wedgw. 

'  Poor  crops  ?  Aye.  What  can  yau  luik  for  else  ?  There 's  nac  mivmjihmtmt  V  t'  land, 
t*  hccal  farm  thruff.* 

Manniir.    Pr.  of  Manure^  both  v.  and  sb. 

Mantel-tree,  sb.  The  long,  massive,  but  narrow  wooden  shelf  (al- 
most a  t>eara)  crossing  just  above  the  wide  opening  of  the  old-fashioned 
fireplace,  replaced  in  modern  houses  by  the  cliinmey-  or  mantel-piece. 

Mar,  V.  a.     To  injure,  damage,  spoil. 

A  good  O.  E.  word,  fast  going  out  of  use. 

*  Yon  chap  *s  mich  inair  Uhk  ^like)  t*  mar  au  t'  mend  *t ;'  of  any  matter  in  un&kiUul  hands. 

Mar,  sb.     A  mere  or  small  lake. 

S.  G.  mar,  lacus,  ntare;  O.N.  mar,  niare;  Dan.  mar,  the  sea— almost  ob«.  except  in 
compound  wurds;  O.Dan.  m<tr ;  Dan.  D.  marv,  a  low-lying,  water-logged  place;  A.  S. 
wwrr,  mtrr^,  a  mere,  lake,  pool,  marsh;  Germ,  nitfr,  a  lake.  '  If  L.  mart  be  the  same  as 
Sariskr.  vari,  vari  does  not  mean  sea,  but  water  in  general.  ,  .  .  Afar*  is  more  Ukely  a 
name  for  dead  or  stagnant  water,*      Max  Miillcr's  Cbipt,  ii.  48. 

Mark's-e'en.  The  eve  of  St.  Mark's  Day.  See  Ass-riddlingr 
CaufT-riddling. 

The  usages  formerly  much  observed  on  this  night,  are  perhaps  scarcely  extinct  even 
yet.  The  watch  in  the  church-porch,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  who  among  the 
parithiuners  is  to  be  carried  to  his  )ong  home  in  the  churchyard  during  the  euiutiig  year, 
is  still  spoken  of  as  matter  of  recollection,  if  not  of  these  days'  practice.  The  duly  gifted 
watcher,  according  to  some,  would  see  all  his  fellow-inhabitants  proceed  iuto  the  church. 
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and  defile  thence  again  in  long  procession,  leaving  only  sach  behind  them  u  were  Mined 
to  death  bcfoic  anuthcr  ICark's-g'en :  according  to  others,  the  proccisioii  into  the  church 
would  be  formed  only  of  the  shapes  of  the  doomed  ones,  who  pass  into  the  church,  but  do 
not  return  thence.  Another  form  of  the  notion  is,  to  watch  by  a  window  which  commands 
the  Churoh-rood,  when  the  figures  of  those  who  are  to  die  within  the  year  will  be  seen 
to  pais  as  if  boun  for  oho'oliu  Should  the  watcher,  however,  fall  asleep  at  the  mystic 
hour  of  vision  (midnight)  he  is  biiiuclf  among  those  whose  death  is  aoned.  A  remark- 
able story  of  this  kind  is  still  told  of  one  who  must  have  been  '  a  remarkable  woman,*  and 
who  annually  practised  this  observance  (at  a  window  yet  pointed  out  as  the  window  she 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose),  to  the  effect  that,  having  fjllen  aUeep  at  her  post,  she  an- 
nounceil  on  the  fallowing  morning  her  own  inipcndijig  decease,  and  added  the  strictest  injunc- 
tions— under  the  penalty  of  her  coming  again  if  they  were  disregarded — that,  whatever 
the  trouble  or  ditficulty,  she  was  to  be  carried  to  the  churchyard  by  the  Choroh-roftd. 
The  injunctions  were  obeyed,  moreover,  although  the  bearers  had  to  wade  through  almoit 
intpa&sable  accumulations  of  snow,  which  the  Churoh-road,  leading  over  a  moorland 
plateau  of  t.ooo  feci  elevation,  with  trcntendous  B&nka  on  either  tide,  rendered  all  the 
more  troublesome  and  difficult.  The  whole  notion  involved  in  the  Mark's-e'en  observ- 
ances ii  merely  a  remnant,  and  a  small  one,  of  the  ideas  and  usages  involved  in  the  Sw. 
phrase,  att  gd  drs-gdng  (literally,  t'  goe  t*  years-gang).  *  This  usage,  or  heathen 
mystery/  says  Hylteu  Cavallius,  '  is  mainly  grounded,  in  the  popular  belief,  on  the  powerful 
influeucei  which  characterised  the  holy  High-tide  nights,  or  tlie  nights  which  preceded 
the  commencement  of  a  fresh  sun-shift.'  War.  ocb  Wird.  p.  39J.  One  very  instnictive 
account  of  the  objects  aimed  at  I  also  translate  as  follows : — '  An  ancient  and  still  well- 
known  practice  in  Waraid  has  been  att  pd  bogtidi-naitema  gd  drs-gSng,  in  order  to  be- 
come possessed  of  preteriutural  wisdom  or  knowledge  of  divers  sons.  It  is  emphatically 
stated  that  when  any  one  has  gaed  for  six  years,  attending  strictly  to  aU  the  requisite 
observances,  it  comes  to  pass,  when  on  the  last  day  of  the  seventh  year  he  gaes  yet 
again,  that  he  encounters  one  riding,  out  of  whose  throat  proceed  vivid  flames,  and  who, 
in  his  mouth,  holds  a  mne-staiTor  wand.  If  now  the  "  years-gang  ganger"  is  both  daring  and 
active  enough  to  spring  upon  the  rider  and  siutch  the  wand  from  bu  mouth,  it  is  said  tliat 
in  virtue  of  his  acquitition  he  will  become  so  wiic  and  far-knowing  as  to  be  able  to  answer 
whatever  enqoiries  nuy  be  propounded  to  him ;  nay.  even  to  see  nine  ells  deep  into  the 
earth.  Most  evidently  the  rider  with  the  ruuc-statf  in  his  moutli  is  aonc  else  than  heathen- 
venerated  Odin,  who,  as  all  folk-trow  holds,  is  always  out.  mounted  on  his  sable  charger, 
on  juit  thoK  nights  when  those  who  are  boun  att  gd  dng&ng  must  needs  be  about.' 
th,  p.  J 3 3.  Comp.  also  the  following: — '  First  they — the  gaers — go  to  the  churchjrard 
(provided  only  they  can  win  thither  and  home  the  same  night — a  particular  which  probably 
helps  to  illustrate  our  windriw-watchtiig)  and  there  they  %ee  a  Vast  of  strange  things,  espe- 
cially if  heavy  monality  be  impending  in  tlie  coming  year;  for  then  they  see  the  digging 

of  many  graves  continued  the  night  through,  and  a  great  concourse  of  folk On 

coming  to  a  court  {gdrd,  a  far m-itea ding,  yet  built  in  the  form  of  a  court),  if  they  knock 
geuUy  on  the  wall  and  ask  "  Is  any  cue  here  to  die?"  the  doomed  one,  if  there  be  any 
such,  will  reply  "  yes  :"  if  there  be  none,  the  answer  is  "  no,"  given  without  delay,  whether 
the  inmates  be  asleep  or  awake."  lb.  393.  Many  other  signs  or  tokeiu  are  mentioned,  u 
of  coming  war,  fruitful  harvest  or  the  reverse,  Boods,  &c. ;  these,  together  with  the  observ- 
ances to  be  specially  attended  to  by  the  gaezn,  thou^  deeply  iateresting,  1  omit  as  not 
pertinent  to  our  word. 

2£arri8h,  sb.     A  marsh,  or  low-lying  ground  more  than  ordinarily 
liable  to  be  flooded. 

O.  E.  mortis,  maris,  martss,  mariibi   A.  S.  mtrti;  N.  S.  month;   M.  O.  mariuan; 
Cng.  mttrth,  a  contracted  form. 
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Marrow,  sb.  i.  A  fellow,  one  that  is  a  pair  or  match  to  another; 
of  both  persons  and  things.  Thence,  2.  One  that  is  like  to  or  re- 
sembles another.     See  Maugh,  Hake. 

A  word,  the  derivation  of  which  seems  very  obscure.  It  has  been  referred  to  Fr.  man', 
marine;  and  Jam.  suggests  a  rehtianshlp  to  S,  Q,  magtr,  maghitr,  affiniti,  a  rdatioa ;  but 
it  is  not  very  apparent. 

'  ••  A  fine  eagle,  that,  Robert.**  "  Aye.  An'  Ah  tried  main  paart  it  a*  month  t'  get  ^ 
marrow  tiv  it.     'T  wur  t'  bigger  bo'd  o'  t*  twcca."  ' 

'  "  Looks-tec  I  Ah  'vc  fun  a  glove."     "  Aye,  an*  here  *»  t'  marrow  on  *t."  * 

3.  '  Mass  I  but  ihcj  're  like.     T'  anc  *»  t*  very  marrow  o'  t*ilhcr.' 

Marrow,  v.  a.  To  match,  to  produce  a  pair,  or  a  like,  to  any  person 
or  thing. 

'  "  Marrow  me  that,  an'  ye  please  ;"  match  me  that — the  article  shewn,  namely.'  Wh.  Oh 

Marry,  interj.  Usually  expressive  of  assent,  and  as  frequently  oc- 
curring in  the  form  *  Ay,  marry  !'  as  any. 

Richardson's  comment  is,  *  properly  written  mary.  A  vulgar  oath ;'  Molbccli'i.  '  This 
exclamation,  one  of  the  bequests  of  pnpcry,  may  sometimes,  though  rarely,  be  heard  still 
in  Sealand,  but  more  frequently  in  Jutland,  whence,  indeed,  it  proceeds,  inasmuch  as  Marri 
u  the  juttish  pronunciation  of  Marie.' 

* "  It  is  coming  on  rain."     *'  Aye  tnarry  I  it  is,  aeear  enew/'  *     iVb.  OL 

Moahy  mash-up,  v.  a.    To  break  up,  or  into  pieces. 

'  There 's  bc«n  a  deal  o*  gran'  pankins  a'  mtubtd  up  here.' 

MafihelBon^  mashelton,  sb.     A  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  usually 

grown  together,  and  applied  to  the  purpose  of  making  brown  bread. 
Called  also  '  Maslin.'  '  Meslin.'  Written  by  Brockett  '  Masselgem ;'  in 
Cr.  Gi  '  Masslcgin ;'  in  I^eds  Gf.  '  Mastlegin.' 

Jamie$on  quotes  Tcut.  moiteluyn.  Belg.  moittityn,  farrago.  The  corresponding  Dan. 
term  is  biaudingikorn,  which  is  exactly  equivalent  to  our  Maahelaon. 

Mask,  V.  a.  To  infuse;  more  especially,  to  pour  water  upon  the  tea, 
and  set  it  to  '  draw.' 

Dan.  masitg;  at  mash  hi  »/:  tn  infuse  the  bruised  malt  in  hot  water;  at  masla  til 
brmtdniin:  10  pour  hot  water  on  the  com,  preparatory  to  ferraentitig  and  distillation; 
Sw.  mouhi.  id. :  Dan.  nuuit,  the  substarce  left  after  expression  of  the  hot  water  io  the  above 
instances.     Molb.  collates  O.  E.  maubyn^  Oenn.  mnUbtH,  Lat.  misctrt, 

'  MasktUx.'     Pr.  Fincb.  Ihv,  p.  lij. 

Master,  sb.  (pr.  mec&ster,  maSlster).  The  head  of  the  household  or 
family ;  a  term  equally  employed  by  the  poor,  and  the  yeoman  or  well- 
to-do  farmer. 

'  Our  maautr '%  not  at  home.  He  '1  awa*  tt'  t*  hiringf  ;*  the  fianner's,  or  cottager's,  wife. 
of  her  husband, 

on 
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Hostermanj  sb.  An  arti7.an  or  tradesman  who  employs  others  under 
him  :  antithetical  to  a  '  journeyman.' 

Matched,  pcpl.     Put  to  the  extreme  limit  of  one's  power  or  ability ; 

almost  overtasked. 

Derived  directly  from  the  expression  that  so  and  so  u  *  fully  a  match,'  or  '  more  thao  a 
match,'  for  fuch  and  rach  another. 

'  He  11  be  matched  to  win  there  while  neeght.' 

*  lie  'II  be  mtuchfd  to  dec  't,  ony  way  he  can  frame  *t.* 
'  They  're  uir  tnatch*d  l'  mak'  a  living.' 

*  Matcbtd  to  sit  oop  on  ccnd  ;*  of  a  person  weak  from  sickness. 

Matter,  v.  a.     To  care  for,  value  or  regard. 

*  Ah  de^n't  matter  him,  nat  t'  valley  ov  an  au'd  naa].' 

Maugh,  sb.  (pr.  mauf).  i.  A  brother-in-law,  or  near  connection. 
2.  A  partner,  co-mate  or  colleague  in  any  business  or  pursuit. 

O.  N.  magr,  a  relation,  mdg,  a  relatiun,  mitg,  a  son ;  Sw.  mig,  a  &on-tn*law ;  O.  Sw. 
magr,  magber;  Sw.  D.  mage,  the  groomsman ;  A.  S.  mag,  macg,  mag,  i  rdation  by  blood, 
a  friend  or  ueighbour ;  Dan.  magt,  an  equal  or  fellow,  &c.  Anotlier  instance  of  the  txan* 
sitioQ  of  the  guttural  gb  into/  in  Pr. ;  as  in  Baiirgh.  argli,  &c.  The  existcocc  of 
two  forms  equivalent  to  Dan.  mage.  Sec. — viz.  Make  and  Maugh. — is  alio  worthy  of 
note,  and  nukes  the  relationship  of  Marrow  still  more  a  matter  for  consideration, 

Maum,  adj.     Mellow,  possessing  the  softness  of  maturity  or  ripeness. 

Jam.  observes  'that  Teut.  molm  signifies  rottenness;  caries,  et  pulvis  ligoi  carion.' 
Rather,  one  wuuld  say,  dry  decay,  such  as  in  wood  produces  dust.  Malm  is,  acconling  to 
Hire,  sandy  or  dry  soO ;  and  he  quotes  besides  (tn  v.  Main)  Alem.  melm  and  Belg.  rr»o/m, 
both  signifying  dust.  And  it  should  be  observed  that  both  Qrose  and  \Vb,  Ql.  explain 
maum  as  signifying  *  mellow  with  a  degree  of  dryness.'  Wh.  Gl.  also  adds.  *  smdling 
fnity.' 

Mau'mass,  mommoss,  sb.  (Probably  the  Pr.  of  maut-mass).  A  mass 
of  any  substance  intended  for  food,  but  evidently  not  prepared  with  aoy 
great  regard  to  cleanliness. 

Maund,  sb.     A  targe  open  basket 

*  Fr.  mande,  manne,  a  maand,  open  basket,  paimiet  having  handles : .  .  .  N.  Fris.  mavjnfi, 
a  turf  or  wood-chest.  Perhaps  from  W.  mown,  turf.'  Wcdgw.  Pr.  Pm.  '  Maumd,  skypc. 
Sportuia,' 

Maunder,  v.  n.  i.  To  murmur,  to  talk  idly  or  without  point,  to 
make  purposeless  digressions  in  talking.  Hence  also,  2.  To  wander 
in  a  vacant  kind  of  way. 

Wcdgw.  quotes  Bav.  maudem,  to  mnnxiur,  mutter,  be  out  of  temper ;  aod  Gael.  moHMdach, 
mantUach,  lisping,  stuttering,  as  possibly  related  to  or  giving  a  clue  to  the  rclatioruliip  of 
this  wurd.     But  may  nut  the  word  origtuate  as  maundy  docs?     HaU.  gives  *  mauHd,  l.  to 
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conunand :  3.  lo  beg ;  an  old  cant  tenn.  Maumding,  asking.  Dekkcr's  Lan/honie  and 
CandUligbt,  cd.  i6jo.'  The  tranntion  of  thonght  from  the  poor  pcrwni  concerned  in  the 
observance  with  which  the  words  manda/tan  pauptrum  were  connected,  to  poor  pemon*  in 
the  character  of  beggars,  is  natural  enough  ;  and  once  the  idea  of  '  begging,'  or  asking  ai 
a  bcgg&r,  is  iatroduced,  that  involved  in  the  word  maundor  foUowt,  as  naturally,  again. 

Maundering,  adj.    Muttering,  dissatisfied,  discontented. 

*  A  matmJtring  sort  of  a  body.'     Wb,  Gl, 

Maunsell,  roaumiill.     A  fat,  dirty  woman.    Wh.  GL 

Surely  a  corruption  of  MadtmoiatiU.  The  ideas  of  foreign  females  taken  up  at  Whitby 
would  naturally  be  from  spccimcm  not  likely  to  be  characterised  by  more  than  ordinary 
natioaal  regard  to  cleanliness — being  the  ladies  of  the  (kippers  of  French  and  Flemish 
trading  vesicU — and  the  currcat  word  used  in  speaking  of  them  might,  without  difficulty, 
take  on  such  a  meaning  as  that  above. 

*  A  great  mucky  maunseU'     HI.  Gl. 

Mau'n't,  mu'n't.     Pr.  of  miin  not. 

Hawk,  sb.  i.  A  maggot;  the  larva  of  a  Floah-fly.  2.  A  whim 
or  foolish  fancy. 

O.  N.  malSkr,  a  worm,  a  maggot ;  S.  G.  mask,  madk,  mitt;  Dan.  madike,  rnaddik;  Sw, 
mask;  N.  makk;  Germ,  made:  M.  G.  matba;  A.S.  malSa. 
J.  '  As  white  as  3  maw*.'     WJ.  GL 

Uawky,  adj.     i.  Maggotty.     2.  Given  to  fancies,  or  absurd  whims. 

Meal,  sb.  I.  Flour  for  ordinary  household  purposes,  not  so  much 
dressed  as  '  fine  flour.'  2.  That  which  results  from  the  grinding  of  the 
mixed  com  intended  for  pig-feedings  just  as  it  falls  from  the  stones. 
See  Pig-meat. 

Mean,  adj.  Of  only  moderate  or  indifferent  character  or  conduct : 
seldom  applied  to  stinginess,  or  illiberality  in  respect  of  money  matters, 
&€.,  but  always  as  implying  badness  of  some  sort,  and  not  mediocrity 
in  any  sense. 

A.  S.  man,  sinful,  wicked,  nuin,  sin.  wicketlne-ss :  O.  N.  iMtm,  an  ulcer,  a  hurt,  pain.  dec.  ; 
Dan.  mnn,  a  fault,  injury,  pain ;  S.  G.  and  Sw.  jtun. 

*  He 's  nobbul  a  mean  un,  yon  chap  ;*  a  person  of  very  indiffermt  character  or  reputation. 
■  It  'i  varra  mean  deed,  living  as  he  lives  ;*  vile,  diircputablc. 

'  Mtan  behaviour  ;*  doworigfat  objeaionable  or  wicked  conduct. 

Meat,  V.  a.  To  provide  a  workman  or  other  person  his  necessary 
food;  of  the  person  at  whose  house  the  workman  is  employed,  or  the 
person  sojourning,  &c. 

*  We  mtau  em  a' ;  lodgers,  an'  daytal  men,  an*  a*.* 
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fix    The  dnh- food  of  a  pcnoB 
cafodsjf  and,  sa  »3(£zaoa  to  a  «*t"****^  snm  in  nontr,  goo^  to 
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*  **  Wkat  vat»  are  roc  sttar  aov.  Jama?" 
'Hc^ttt'imtfaS'fdowdxf't;'  boandtihac^ 

KaaMrlu^  adj.  fpr.  meat-hecal).  Pofisessng  a  heam*  appetite; 
faDf  readf  for  one's  food. 

XeHyV.a.    To  meddle. 

Fr.  Midgr,  mtSir,  mtOUr,  sAr;  M.  Lst.  A.  mAm;  Fr.  ^I«.-  O.E.  tM*.^— 'and 
ocean  in  Qtavccr  sad  in  Tommgl.  Mytt, 

lUSit  mell-aiq>per,  sb.  The  harvest-5iq>per,  ot  sapper  ghm  br  the 
fanner  to  his  work-people  on  die  conchision  of  the  hairest;  dtat  is» 
at  regards  reaping  or  catting  the  com,  not  the  leading  or  carrjrB%, 
See  K0m,  B^fltn-mpper,  ftc 

Ken,  sb.  The  wooden  mallet  used  by  masons;  also,  ai^  wooden 
mallet  or  beetle. 

Fr.  mSl,  Lst.  waUem^  Eag,  mofler,  Fr.  maZZcT,  PoL  lalo^  mallet,  hanuner,  beetle. 
Conp,  alio  moff,  maid. 

*  t'e  ocgbend  U  dyngyng  of  dereb  band. 
With  mdUtoiyrax  hate  gknraod.*     Pr.  q/'Ooasr.  6571. 
A  ]f«U  wai  customarily  tued  m  cooncctioa  with  the  Fmxninity-trow,  in  the  process 
of  preparing  the  wheat  for  use  in  making  the  Formitr. 

Mell-doorSi  sb.  The  space  between  the  outer  door  of  a  hoose  and 
the  inner,  house-  or  kitchen-door,  called  the  Heok  or  Heok-door ;  the 

said  space  forming  a  kind  of  lobby  or  entry. 

O.  N.  mitU„  d-miUum ;  O.  Sw.  millat :  Dan.  nuUtm.  Comp.  Dan.  mdZmsdbr,  a  door 
intermediate  between  two  otberi. 

Uell-head,  sb.    A  blockhead,  an  oaf. 

Uell-aheaf,  sb.  The  last  sheaf  of  the  harvest,  which  used  to  be 
formed,  on  finishing  the  reaping,  with  much  observance  and  care. 

Thit  wat  frequently  made  of  such  dimensioni  at  to  be  a  heavy  load  for  a  man,  and, 
within  a  few  yearf  comparatively,  wat  proposed  as  the  prize  to  be  won  in  a  race  of  old 
wmncii.  In  other  cases  it  was  carefully  preserrcd,  and  set  up  in  some  conspicuous  place  lO 
the  farm-house.  The  origin  and  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  in  this  word,  and  in  Moli- 
•upptr,  are  alike  unceruin,  and  have  given  occasion  to  many  gue»es  and  attempts  at 
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derivation.  Thut  the  word  Moll,  in  Mell-BUpper  has  b«en  refened  to  Fr.  miter.  Teut. 
mthlt  meal,  O.  N.  mtlr,  wild  com,  sand,  mid-hrxps,  meU,  a  hammer,  a  pounder,  to  mtait 
to  'an  qM  word  for  a  contest,  namely  JTttllt  (Fr,  meUt)' ;  and  even  to  O.N.  amiUL  In 
Mr.  Peacock's  Gloss,   it   is  said,  *  "  To  get  the  mell"  in  prize-ploughing  is  to  obtain  a 

malitt  OS  a  priie  for  the  worst  ploughing The  mell  is  fixed  upon  the  winner's 

plough.'  'The  ptactice  probably  depends  upon  the  existence  of  the  expression,  instead  of 
explaining  it.  Sec  Hell-sapper,  Kem-Bupper;  and  Hcndenon's  Folhlortt  p.  67; 
Brand's  Pop.  Aniig.  1 1.  la.  18,  &c. 

Melt,  milt,  sb.    The  spawn  of  the  male  fish  or  '  milter.'    Sec  Eelka. 

Comp.  O.  N.  wmV/i,  the  spleen,  Sw.  mjtlte,  Dan.  milt,  A.  S.  mtlt,  Fris.  nul/t.  Germ.  miJz,  &c. 
Mi.  Wedgwood  remarks  that  probably  '  the  name  is  daircd  from  miik,  and  is  given  for 
a  similar  reason  in  both  a|)pli cations.  T^c  same  change  of  the  linal  k  to  I  n  tccii  in  O.  N. 
mjaltir,  N.  mjflu,  a  milking;  and  a  name  slightly  altered  from  that  which  signifies  milk  is 
given  in  many  languages  to  the  soft  roe  of  fishej,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  bodily  frame  of 
a  soft,  non-6brons  texture.  Pol.  ndtko,  milk ;  tntlcz,  milt  of  ti&h,  spinal  nurrnw  ;  ttulczko, 
sweetbread,  or  pancreas  of  a  calf;  Bret,  teat,  milk,  teitn^  milt;  Du.  meicber,  mitu;  .... 
whiJe  in  G«nn.  and  Sw.  the  name  is  simply^Ei^-mji^.' 

Mend,  v.  a.  andn.  i.  To  make  belter  in  the  sense  of  to  cure;  of 
the  skill  of  the  medical  man.  a.  To  become  better,  or  improve  in 
health ;  of  the  patient. 

We  find  the  word  in  an  analogous  tense  in  E.  Eng,  Atlit.  Potms,  B.  764. 
*  "  Now  at>el  lorde,"  quoth  Abraham.  "  onei  a  ipcche 
&  I  schal  schape  no  more  \>o  schalkken  to  belpe ; 
If  ten  tr^-fty  in  tounc  be  tan  in  )>i  werkkc] 
Wylt  bou  mese  ^y  mode  &  mtnddyng  abide?"  * 
And  again  the  sb.  mende^,  lb.  A.  351.     Chaucer  also  uses  the  word.     It  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  be  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Old  English  in  cither  of  its  senses. 
'  T*  Cropton  chap — he  mendtd  me  reeght  on  ecnd.' 

*  My  son  *s  nicely.  Sir,  thcnW  ye :  mending  gey  an'  fast.' 

Mends,  sb.  Improvement,  growing  better;  whether  in  the  way  of 
health,  conduct,  circumstances,  or  position. 

'  py  nundty  mounted  not  a  myte, 
t'a;  |»ou  for  sorje  be  ncuer  blyhc'      E,  Eng.  Allif.  Poems,  A.  351, 
'  "  Is  your  wife  no  better?"     "  Nac,  Ah  sees  nac  trunds  iv  her.     Ah  thinks  she  worsctu, 
if  owght.** ' 

*  He  's  been  gannan  a  strange  gate  ower  lang.     It  *b  te  nae  use  Icuking  for  mends.' 

*  Shee  wished  her  to  take  a  little  salte  and  old  yron,  by  it  under  the  cow,  and  pray  to 
God  for  mend*     Vark  Ctade  Dep.  p.  9. 

Mense,  sb.  Decency,  civility,  propriety  of  conduct ;  in  short,  beha- 
viour becoming  a  creature  such  as  man  is. 

O.N.  mennskr,  buminus.  Haldorscn's  second  definition  is.  *capax  moralitatis/  capable 
of  the  behaviour  which  is  becoming  to  a  human  being.  On  S,  G.  manfitsAa,  homo,  Ihre 
remarks  that  it  must  onginally,  from  iti  form  and  use,  have  been  an  adj.  Note  Sw.  mm> 
Rula,  Dan.  menneske,  A.  S.  memmct  M.  G.  manniih^  O.  Germ,  menmexot  mennisk.  Germ. 
meiuch,  N,  S.  miiuk,  Sanscr.  mamuibab,  manuichi ;  the  leadiitg  idea  in  aD  seeming  to  be  the 
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human  being  with  hts  diitinctive  attribates.  Oar  word  rests  upon  this  idea ;  and  in  fiact 
is  the  living  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  Haldorsen*s  wwds  giren  abore.  The  O.  Eog.  form 
is  ever  numk  or  nunskt,  with  the  meanings  re^MCt,  dnlitf,  hononr,  grace.  Iliui,  in 
Towtul.  Myst^t  Jesus  salutes  the  Doctors  with — 

'  Masters,  luf  be  with  you  lent 
And  rrwuk  be  unto  this  men^e.' 
Again, —  *  t>enne  |>e  lorde  of  )>e  lede  lontei  fro  his  chamtn-e, 

For  to  mete  wyth  mmsk*  )«  mon  on  |>e  flor.' 

Sir  Gaw.  and  Or.  Kn.  831. 
And  of  Gawayne  himself  it  is  said,  1.  9x4,  that 

*  Byfore  alle  men  vpoa  molde,  his  muui  is  t*e  most/ 

In  B.  EHg.  Allit.  Poetns,  B.  646,  the  idea  is  just  that  yet  preserved  in  several  Northombzian 
expressions.     Thus,  the  angels  having  been  entertained  by  Abraham  :■<— 

*  t^enne  thay  sayden,  as  |>ay  sete  samen  all  >rpme, 
When  )>e  mete  watj  remued  and  )>ey  of  mmsk  ipeken, 
**  I  sdial  efte  here  away  Abram,"  )>ay  sayden/ 

Comp.  the  Cumb.  expression  when  a  man  gives  a  civil  or  polite  invitation  wfaJdi  it  not 
responded  to  in  the  same  spirit :  *  He  has  uved  both  his  meat  and  his  nunst*  *  These 
words*  {tfUHse,  vb.  and  sb..  mtnuful^  &c),  says  Ferguson,  *  have  no  exact  equivalent  in  the 
Enelish  language.     Their  origin  is  in  that  natural  feeling  of  politeness  and  pnqiriety  which 

makes  a  man  do,  the  thing  that  is  right Altogether  this  is  one  of  tibe  ^>od  old 

words  which  is  a  loss  to  the  language.  How  hollow  is  polUtnttt,  and  how  shaUow  is 
tivUity,  compared  with  the  word  which  has  its  origin  in  the  innate  proprieties  of  man** 

*  He  has  nowther  nunst  nor  sense.'     Wb.  Ol. 

*  Nane  that 's  owtber  mmu  or  sham*  wad  dee  it.' 

*  You  *ve  spoilt  his  menu;'  of  a  horse,  the  tail  of  which  had  been  cut  too  short. 

Mense,  v.  a.  To  make  neat  or  becoming;  to  add  a  grace  or  deco- 
ration to  a  thing. 

*  '*  To  mmst  this  merry  day,"  is  applied  in  Tb«  Bridtwain  to  doing  pr^>er  honour  to  a 
wedding,'  says  Ferguson,  who  also  quotes  the  following  u— 

*  The  sattle  neist  was  tiirown  aside — 
It  might  ha'  sarred  me  and  mine ; 
My  mudder  thought  it  rtunstd  a  house. 
But  we  think  shem  of  auld  lang  syne.' 

*  A  weel-mMSAi  bouse  or  chamber.' 

Cf.  this,  from  B.  Eng.  AUii.  PoenUt  K  139,  touching  the  man  who  '  had  not  on  a  wed- 
ding garment' : — 

* "  Say  me,  frende,"  quoth  ^e  freke  vrith  a  felle  diere, 
"  How  wan  )>ou  into  )>is  won  in  wede)  so  fowle  ? 
pe  ab}rt  )>at  )>ou  hat)  vpon,  no  halyday  hit  nwuhi ; 
)Jou  bume  for  no  brydale  art  busked  in  wedej.** ' 

MenBoftd,  adj.  i.  Of  good  and  becoming  conduct  or  behaviour, 
neat,  orderly,  tidy,  cleanly;  of  persons.  2.  Decent,  becoming,  appro- 
priate, neat  and  clean,  &c. ;  of  things. 

I.  *  A  vuHu/iil  chap,  enew.' 

*  Mtnuful  manners ;'  *  Mtiutfid  behaviour.'     ' 
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a.  '  A  nuHst/ul  funeral.' 

*  Mvuefid  clothing,  and  a*  things  mtnstful'     Wh.  Gl. 

Menfiofully,  adv.     Becomingly,  suitably,  decently,  filly,  neatly. 
•  Tc  gan  mensefuUy  thruff  \'  warld,  «n'  at  last  cend  \>t  mimtfvlty  brought  out.'    Wb.  Qt. 
'  "  Mensf/uUy  lared  ;**  suitably  instructed.'     lb. 
'  Memefully  clad,  mannered,  due'     lb. 

Menseless,  adj.  Without  regard  for,  or  sense  of,  what  is  becoming 
or  proper;  untidy,  disorderly,  ill-behaved,  &c.     See  MenBe,  Menseful. 

Mere,  mere-stone,  sb.     A  boundary-mark  or  stone.     See  Bounder. 

O.N.  mart,  landa-meeri ;  S.  G.  miiri,  limes;  A.  S.  midre,  genutrej  x  mere,  boundary; 
Fris.  mart,  x  border,  limit,  martn^  cai\als  which  botuut  a  district;  Dut.  rnefr*;  Fm. 
mddre;  Lap.  vuri,  or,  as  Ihrc  writes  it,  marrt;  Dalm.  mira:  Pol.  mtara. 

'  The  ancient  marks,  ■mtrtsiontA,  and  bounds  as  are  nietaluticd  in  antient  surveys  and 
penmbulatiotu.'     Pa-ambuiation  of  Danby  Parish,  1750,  1751. 
*  his  wiffc  and  children  being  there, 
barfootcd  and  bareheaded  with-all 
did  walke  about  from  mrrt  to  mtrt'     Percy's  Foiio  MS.  i.  380. 

Merls,  sb.     The  game  of  Merelles,  Merrils,  or  Nine  Men's  Morris. 

Other  names  are— Five-penny  Morris,  Nine-penny  Morris,  Three-penny  Morris,  or  Five- 
pin,  Nine-pin,  Three-pin,  Morris  or  Merels.  *  This  game  was  sometimes  called  the  Hint 
Mtft's  Merrili,  from  mtrelies,  or  msreaux,  an  ancient  Fr.  word  for  the  jettons,  or  counters. 
with  which  it  was  played.'  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  253.  Morrh  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  mtrrils ;  as  also  miraelt  must  be  in  the  name  Nine-penny  or  Ninc-pin  miracle. 

Herrymeat,  sb.  Any  kind  of  meat  said  to  have  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating the  animal  propensities. 

Wedgw.,  under  Merry,  quotes  '  Sc.  merry^giUtm^  a  bastard,  a  child  l«gottcn  in  sport  or 
play :'  I  wouJd  substitute  '  in  lust  or  passion.'  Cf.  the  sense  of  murtbt,  mtny,  in  the  foUow- 
ing  passages: — 

*  Ac  tmtrtb*  and  mynstralctc 

Amonges  men  is  nouthe 

Lecherie,  losengeric, 

And  losels  tales. 

Glotonye  and  grete  othes, 

This  mvrtbe  ihei  lovyeth.'     P.  Phughm.  p.  1 76. 
'  Swiche  wcrlces  (of  lust,  namely)  with  hem 

Were  neverc  out  of  seson, 

Til  thei  mighte  na-nioore; 

And  thaniie  mury*  talcs, 

And  how  that  lecchuuri  loryt 

Laughcn  and  japen, 

Ajid  of  hit  harlotrye  and  horcdom 

bi  hir  eldc  tellcn.'     lb.  167. 

Met,  sb.    A  measure  or  quantity  of  two  bushels. 

A. S.  myu.  a  measure,  bushel,  mitta,  id.:  PI. D.  nnid,  muddi,  a  measure  of  abotit  four 
bushds;  Ovna.  miitt,  mudd,  mud,  mmtt^  a  dry  and  liquid  measure  ;  Dan.  maadf,  Sw.  mdtt. 
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O.  N.  ma/«,  a  nic»iirc.  '  Met.  A  bushel.  Some  writers  my  two  bushels.  Met-poie 
a  lurrow  bag  to  contain  a  met'  Halliwcll.  Our  Poko  is  sitll  understood  lo  be  a  narrow  sack 
holding  two  bushdt.  Comp.  A.  S.  mtr-fal,^  measuriug-vat.  where  the /nef  if  evidently  a 
drtinite  measure  or  quantity.  Note  also  mttt  of  herrings,  Jam.;  mtt-yard,  Percy's  Foi. 
MS.  t.  58  ;  and.  *  ffe  mones  tigt  is  mone'K  m*t'  Gen.  and  Em.  p.  5.  The  spedat  sob)ect  of 
the  names  of  measures  and  quauiities  in  use  iu  NortJi  England  U  well  worth  investigatioa. 
'  Ji'cnnc  orppedly  in  to  his  hous  he  hyscd  10  Sar6, 

Cumaunded  bir  to  be  cofand  quyk  at  \>^  one} : 

t^rc  tnetfe-)  of  mclc  menge  Sc  ma  kakc), 

Vtider  askc3  ful  hotc  happc  hem  byliue :'  E.  Eng.  AUit.  PomUt  B.  6^3 ; 
where  mette  is  simply  equivalent  to  mttnure  in  the  Engt.  transl. 

Met-poke,  sb.  A  narrow  sack  calculated  to  contain  the  measure  or 
quantity  of  two  bushels,  of  com,  e.  g.     See  Met. 

Mew,  sb.     A  mow,  a  stack  of  hay  or  com. 

Mew,  pret.  of  to  Mow. 

Mioh,  adj.     Much :  a  very  old  form. 

■  He  dwelle)  ^r  al  )>at  day,  and  drcisc)  on  Yt  morn, 
Askc]  eriy  hys  aimc),  &  allc  were  )>ay  bro^t 
Fynt  a  tulc  !apit,  tVjt  oucr  H  Act, 
&  micht  wat)  t*c  g>'Ul  gcre  l>at  glcnt  her  alofte.* 

Sir  Gaw.  and  Gr.  Kn.  1.  566. 
Of  freqtKiit  occurrence  also  in  Tou/iul.  Myst. 

Mickle,  adj. ;  often  used  absolutely  also,  or  as  a  sb.  Much,  Iai;^e ; 
a  quantity,  a  targe  quantity. 

O.  N.  nuJkiil,  S.  G.  myeUn^  M.  O.  mikils,  O.  Geim.  mieh^,  A.  S.  myctlt  miec/.   Cf.  Scottish 
mtiklt,  mtliyU,  muekli,  Sw.  mycht,  Dan.  tntget,  &c. 
'  It  cost  a  mickli  o'  money.'     Wb.  Gl. 
•  "  Went  mickU;"  a  very  great  deal.'     /&. 
'  MiehU  wad  ha'  mair.'     Ih. 

Miokliflh,  adj.  Pretty  large ;  of  something  in  which  the  quality  of 
*  mickleness'  exists,  but  not  to  a  striking  degree. 

Midden,  sb.  A  manure  or  muck-heap,  a  dunghill.  Also  applied  to 
any  place  or  receptacle  for  mbbish  and  dirt. 

Dan.  mtdding^  for  mmg-dyngt,  rauck-heap ;  O.  N.  myh^  6mus,  ordure  of  cattle,  muck, 
dyngia,  a  heap  or  pile.  O.  Sw.  mock,  dynga ;  Daiu  D.  tnaag^  mog,  mok.  The  corrclatire 
A.  S.  word  for  mygi\  mmg,  mock  scuus  to  be  my*,  nuoM;  Germ,  mitt.  Ftis.  mest,  Dul.  nust^ 
mist,  whence  the  forms  mixtm,  miistJ,  mistaU.  The  latter  word  occurs  in  York  Cast,  Dtp. 
p.  39.  N.  moiJyngje.  Dan.  ta»dding,  O.  N.  modJyngia  ftccm  to  be  of  diil'ereot  ori^^n. 
MydJyftg  and  myddyng'pytt  both  occur  in  Pr.  0/  Conse. 

Middenstead,  sb.  The  place  or  position  of  the  manure-heap  or 
dunghill :  often  inclusive,  in  its  sense,  of  the  contents  as  well  as  the 
place. 
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Midge,  sb.  A  minuie  insect  of  the  sand-fly  description ;  any  small 
gnat  or  gnat-like  fly. 

Bo$w.  gives  A.  S.  mUgt,  myge.  mygge,  ntycg,  together  with  PI.  D.  *^^8*  »«<*j'i"».  ^"t* 
mu^,  O.  Qeno.  mueea.  Genu,  m'uche,  *  as  comprising  not  only  gnais  and  flits,  but  nearly  all 
two-winged  iiuects.*  The  Scand.  words,  however,  seem  more  restricted  in  their  icnse. 
Ihre  gives  mygga,  culex  ;  Dalin,  mygg  or  mygga,  a  species  of  two-winged  iniccU  with  long, 
itraight  proboscis,  which  it  uses  to  pierce  (the  ikin)  with  so  as  to  obtain  the  blood,  culex ; 
Molbech,  myg,  with  much  the  same  definition,  and  Cuitu  pipiens  as  a  specific  tmunce  of 
the  creature  meant.     Comp.  N.  mygg. 

'  Men  dtr  hr^p  migmaur  og  der  staik  9Hygg,    There  crept  the  ant.  the  midg*  there  stung. 
Og  ktfissen  var  stygg  og  hliggtn  snygg.'         The  wasp  was  fell,  the  cleg  dose  clung. 
winw.  p.  61. 

Mig,  sb.  Liquid  manure ;  the  fluid  which  runs  away  from  the 
Blidden,  or  from  the  staD-drains  of  a  cow-house,  &c. 

N.  migt  urine ;  O.  N.  m(ga,  S.  O.  miga,  Dan.  D,  mit  or  migi,  to  make  water,  mingere. 
Used  by  the  commonalty,  say  Molbech  and  Kok,  almost  all  over  Denmark.  A.  S.  migtm,  id. ; 
migga,  tnigl&a,  miega,  urine ;  Frit.  m^«,  N.  S.  tmgtn^  mingere. 


Milk-can,  sb. 
See  Can. 


A  milk-pail ;  the  vessel  into  which  the  cow  is  milked. 


Milk-lxouBO,  sb.  (pr.  milk'us).  The  dairy,  meaning  of  course  the 
room  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  milk. 

Milk-lead,  sb.  A  shallow  milk-cistern,  in  which  the  meal  of  milk 
is  depositedj  having  an  orifice  at  the  bottom,  slopped  with  a  wooden 
spigot  (see  Thabble),  on  the  removal  of  which  the  milk  flows  away, 
leaving  the  cream  covering  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 

Milkneas,  sb.  The  dairy,  meaning  rather  the  contents  of  the  dairy, 
or  dairy-produce. 

Hall,  gives  a  further  definition,— *  any  while  dishes  made  with  milk.'  O-.  Gi.  defines  ft 
simply  *  the  produce  of  the  dairy/  Comp.  birdtntsst,  the  herds,  or  cattle  collectively,  for 
a  imulai  instance  of  suffix  and  sense. 

•  Ten  siBes  "Sus  binnen  .vi.  ger, 
Shiftedc  iacob  birdimm  her.'     Otn.  amd  Ex.  p.  50. 

Milk-tin,  sb.     The  metal  vessel  in  which  the  milk  is  set  to  cream. 
Mill'd  in,  adj.     Shrunk,  collapsed,  withered.    Wh.  Gi. 

•  "  He  has  very  much  miU'd  m  of  late ;"  grown  aged,  or  shmnk  in  appearance/  Wb.  QU 

ICill-ee,  sb.  The  hole  or  spout  tluough  which  the  meal,  or  ground 
corn,  ialls  into  the  bin  set  to  receive  it.     See 
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Mill-gear,  sb.  The  machinery,  or  mechanical  equipment  of  a  miH 
See  Gtoar. 

Mill-race,  sb.  (pr,  mill-reeas).  The  channel  which  conducts  the 
current  of  water  to  the  mill-wheel :  often  understood  as  implying  the 
current  itself. 

Milner,  sb.  A  miller.  The  man's  name  Miller,  is  frequently  spelt 
and  pronounced  Milner  still. 

O.  N.  myinarit  O.  5w.  molnart,  Sw.  mjolnar*^  molmart  or  malhusn, 

Minglement,  sb.  A  mixture,  or  mixed  mass  made  up  of  divers 
ingredients :  applied  in  many  senses,  literal  and  metaphorical. 

Mint,  V.  n.  i .  To  purpose,  intend,  aim :  thence,  a.  To  aim  a  blow 
or   strike.      3.    To   make   a   feigned   attempt  at,   or  pretend   to   do, 

a  thing. 

A.  S.  myiuan,  to  dispose,  settle,  ippoinl,  propose.  In  £.  Et^,  AUit.  Poims,  B.  1. 1637, 
Belstuzzar  says  to  Diniel,— 

*  Goddcs  goct  is  t>e  geucn  )>zt  gyci  alle  hynges, 

&  ^ou  uiihyles  vch  hidde  ^ii  hcuen  kyng  mynttt;* 
where  the  sense  U  coincident  with  that  of  our  first  definition.     In  Sir  Gout,  and  Gr.  Km. 
a  3  7^,  our  second  nieuiiug  ii  scen:^ 

*  Naw)>cr  fykcd  I,  ne  fiajc,  frcke,  qucn  ))ou  myntat;' 

while,  at  1.  2290,  us  only  tlie  seeming  of  the  blow  wis  afforded,  the  stroke  itself  being  with- 
held, we  hare  oar  third  sense : — 

*  "  Haf  at  be  ^cnne."  quoth  bat  o^er,  and  heue)  hit  (the  axe)  alone, 
He  mymtci  at  hyni  majtyly,  hot  not  \>e  roon  ryvcj, 

With-helde  hcterly  his  honde,  er  hit  hurt  my^t.* 
Oomp.  ■  He  did  not  strike  me,  tnil  he  mttUtd  at  it.'     Wh.  Ol. 

Mire,  sb.    A  marsh,  a  boggy  place  or  expanse. 

Frequent  in  local  names,  ai  Pundermirc,  Traiunire,  8k. 

Mirk,  miirk,  adj.     Very  dark,  or  iightless. 


O.  N.  myrhr,  tencbrosas ;  Sw.  mork^  dark  ;  Dan.  mmrh ;  A.  S. 
Pr.  Pm.  ' Myrkf^  or  dyrke  (niirkc.)     Obtcurut* 


PI.  D.  mwrh^  maark* , 


Mirk-night,  sb.     The  depth  or  darkest  part  of  the  night,  midnight. 

Diiflcall,  V.  a.    To  apply  opprobrious  or  abusive  language,  or  rather, 
epithets,  to  any  one. 

Miaflt,  sb.      Something  according  ill  with  existing  circumstances ; 
a  misunderstanding,  failure  in  keeping  an  appointment,  or  the  like. 
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Miskon,  v.  a.  To  mistake  one  person  for  anoiber ;  to  mistake  in 
jxjint  of  knowledge  or  recognition ;  to  misconceive. 

The  word  seems  to  have  i  wider  range  of  sense  or  application  forthei  North.  Thos,  In 
Jeeo^tr.  Disc.  p.  14, 

*  I  ken  thU  county  weel  eneugh : 
MisJtmn  1  tell'd  ye ;' 

the  sense  U  •  uke  no  notice.*  •  ignore.*  or  '  affect  ignorance.'  Cf.  also,  » Were  I  you.  1 
would  be  for  miiktnnmg  Sir  Duncan ;'  affecting  not  to  know  him.  Legend  of  Monir.  p.  1 79. 
Again,  JocoStr.  Disc.  p.  35, 

■  Till  in  concluiion  it  befell 

That  Property  miskm'd  bersel*. 

And  needs  would  be  the  better  woman  ;* 
the  meaning  is  simply  *  forgot  herself/     Out  seme  corresponds  iDore  nearly  with  that  of 
Dan.  mitkjmd*,  10  misjudge,  have  a  mistaken  opinion  of  a  person's  character,  purpose, 
conduct ;  and  Sw.  miikixMna. 

*  '*  I  misktnH'd  you ;"  did  not  recognise  you,  or  took  you  for  another  person.'     Wb.  01. 

Mismenfie,  v.  a.  To  interfere  with  or  destroy  cleanliness,  decency,  &c. 

*  The  paint  is  sadly  misnunud  with  the  dust.'     Wh.  01. 

Kifltall,  mifital,  sb.  (pr.  mistle  or  mis'l}.    The  cow-house. 

Probably  from  A.  S.  mtOM,  myx,  and  itall,  sUal,  ttal,  a  place,  stable,  stall,  from  obvious 
considerations,  none  the  less  apparent  when  what  may  be  called  the  original  system  of '  box- 
feeding  '  was — as  it  is  yet  in  some  districts  of  N.  Europe — in  vogue. 

Mistetoh,  sb.  An  ill  or  awkward  habit  acquired  through  insufficient 
or  injudicious  training. 

*  This  i«cc^  had  Kay  take  In  his  noricc,  that  he  didc  of  sowke.'  AftrUn,  p.  235, 

*  But  the  talc  DC  of  hyni  dcviscth  no  more  here  saf  only  of  a  Uccbt  that  he  hadde.  that 
when  be  arooi  be  hadde  tlic  force  and  mygbt  of  tlie  beste  knyght,  &c.'  Ih.  p.  iSa. 

Cf.  also  *  the  people  be  Mebi  a  new  law.'   Taunel.  My^t.  p.  191 ;  and — 

*  Lamech  ledde  long  lif  til  'Can 

"Sat  he  wurff  bisne,  and  haucd  a  man 

ttat  ledde  him  ofte  wudcs  ner, 
'To  schcten  after  (Jc  wildc  dcr ; 

Al-so  he  m*tagU,  also  he  schet. 

And  cairn  in  ^  wude  is  let.'     GtH,  and  Em.  p.  14- 

MiBtetched,  adj.    Ill-trained  or  mistrained ;  having  been  allowed  to 

acquire  bad  habits. 

Mistimed,  adj.  Subjected  to  irregtilarity  as  regards  seasons  of 
refreshment,  especially  sleep;  as  in  the  case  of  an  attendant  upon  a 
sick  person. 

Mistryst,  v.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  have  a  meeting  with  what  is  alarm- 
ing or  terrifying,  and  exerts  its  properties.    2.  To  miss  an  appointed 

X  X  9 
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kneeting,  or  tryst,  and  so  to  put  to  inconvenience  or  petplezi^.    Cluefly 
used  in  the  p.  p.  in  both  senses. 

The  deriratioa  of  the  simple  rb.  seenu  uncertain.  We  meet  widi  tibe  ib.  Sruhar  or 
trisir$  in  the  seme  of  i  station  allotted  to  a  person  in  honting ;  as,  Tomitd,  JSiy$t.  p.  310, 

*  I  stand  at  my  Iruiur  whta  other  men  shoncs  ;* 
bnt  how  that  word  originates  ^lpea^  to  be  obscure. 

*  **  I  hare  been  sairly  tiUMtrytudr  sorely  perplexed.'     Wb.  Qi, 

Mitt8»  mittezuBy  sb.    Long  gloves,  either  of  strong  leadier  or  yam, 

made  without  any  division  for  the  separate  fingers. 

The  word  first  given  seems  to  ap{nx>ach  more  nearly  to  Sw.  muddt  %  mitten,  N. 
moddy  a  wrap  of  lor,  which  Wedgw.  connects  with  Lapp,  mudda,  than  to  Fr. 
•miton,  a  winter  j^ove. 

Holder,  v.  a.    To  bewilder,  to  perplex. 

Hall,  gives  the  word  as  *  to  distract  or  bewilder.  Also  to  hboor  rery  hard.  HorA.^ 
and  again,  *  moUbtred,  tired  oat.  Oloue.;*  and  Wedgw.  refers  it  to  ffKnKbr,  to  rnnrnWr, 
maundtrt  to  mutter,  wander  in  talking,  adding,  *  fflotScrwJ  is  one  who  is  coofbscd,  or  made 
to  speak  confusedly,  by  over-work  or  the  like.  Molbech's  mo  or  mod,  needful,  inqmrtsmt* 
Jutl.  mo  or  moet^  a  diarge  or  conmussitm  of  momoit,  or  that  requires  haste  or  t«I,  witb 
which  another  Dan.  D.  word,  mot  or  modt  is  collated,  and  which,  as  an  adv.,  bears  a  aeiiM 
very  nearly  correspondent  with  that  of  our  word,  seems  to  be  nearer  the  mark.  J^  bar 
taa  modt  might  almost  (if  not  quite)  literally  be  rendered  *  I  am  so  moiderad.'  Moreorer* 
Ihre  gives  the  word  moda,  molestia ;  adding,  *  usorpatur  tun  de  animi  lerumxds,  qoain  de 
corporis  fatigatione,'  together  with  the  examples,  margtn  1  Swmgt  ibt  modar :  that  ia  a 
trouble  to  many  in  Sweden ;  1  myckin  Igarittitt  modbo :  in  great  trouble  or  worry  of  tfia^ 
He  also  compares  mod  or  modd^  lassus,  and  bmodtx^  fatigare,  mSdotam,  nudestns,  and 
Oemt.  miuft,  fcssus,  O.  N.  madot  labor,  difficultas,  nusdlr,  lassus,  Belg.  laocsfr,  labor, 
and  Sax.  mofV. 

Moit,  sb.    A  small  or  minute  pardcle. 

No  doubt  this  is  radically,  if  not  rather  identically,  the  same  w<vd  u  wto— *  the  fp*aftttrt 
of  coins,  for  minut*,  perhaps  from  a  contracted  way  of  writing  mi*",  as  M**  for  miatiiaa.* 
Wedgw.  We  find  in  Letds  01.^  *  moUmg^  a  proceu  in  the  manufacture  of  doA,  by  which 
the  wool,  subsequent  to  being  scoured  (the  first  process),  and  preparatory  to  its  pf^sring 
through  the  *'  Willey,"  is  cleansed  from  moitSt  or  siivt,  minute  particles  of  wood,  and  otha 
foreign  substances.*  In  Towml.  Mytt.  p.  89,  we  find  u  the  salutation  of  the  *  Tcrtins 
Pastor*  to  the  babe  Jesus,  this  :— 

'  Ha^e,  maker  of  man  I  haylle,  swetyng  I 
Haylle,  so  as  I  can,  haylle,  praty  mytymgl' 
where  mytyng  bears  the  same  relation  to  myte  ^t  aottyng  docs  to  sisttt,  shewing  that  the 
contraction  from  myntf/-~*two  mynutit,  that  is,  a  farthing,'  Wycliffe's  7Vaiisl.-^|iad 
already  taken  place  when  Toumd.  Mytt,  were  written. 

*  The  meat  was  eaten  up,  every  mmi*     Wb.  Ol. 

*  *'  There  was  nowther  head  nor  hair  on  *t,  moU  nor  doit ;"  every  fragment  had  dis- 
appeared.*   Jb. 

JCole-rat,  sb.    The  common  mole.    See  Mou'die-rat. 
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Moor,  V.  a.  i.  To  cover  up  or  smother;  ihence,  2.  To  crowd,  or 
fill  too  full;  as  a  room.  3.  To  impede,  hamper,  or  bring  to  a  stand- 
still. 

By  the  removal  of  the  initul  «,  $moor  becomes  moor.  We  have  pcrpetcil  instancci  of 
the  suppression  or  addition  in  the  Northern  lang^iagcs  and  dialects  of  several  consonants,  1 
among  them ;  and  this  seems  to  be  another  case  in  point.  See  Smoor.  I  also  cotmect 
with  this  word,  '  mood-vp^  crowded :  "  ye  can  hardly  stir  yer  fit,  t'  roum  's  seea  mood-up :"  ^ 
Or,  GI. ;  and  '  mootd  out :  when  %  tradesman  has  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  work 
on  hand,  more  than  he  knows  how  to  get  throagh,  ho  says  that  he  is  '*  mooed"  or  crowded 
"  oot."  '     Lttds  GL 

•  **  The  fire  is  over  much  moond  up ;"  over-heaped,  so  as  to  prevent  its  burning* 
Wf.  Ql. 

Comp.  '  "  Moortd  up  reight  here,  howivrer ;"  middle  one  of  five  in  a  bed  loquitur ;  in 
a  ^r  way  of  being  smothered."  '     L*tdi  Gl. 

Moor,  sb.  I.  The  uninclosed,  ling-covered  surfaces  of  the  exten- 
sive hills  of  North  Yorkshire.  2.  The  Ling  growing  on  the  moors, 
particularly  when  in  blossom, 

O.  N.  ffK^r,  peat,  turf,  heath  or  ling,  or  a  growth  of  the  same ;  S.  O.  mor,  terra  palut- 
tris,  also,  under-growth  of  wood ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  mor,  a  tract  of  feimy  land  ;  Dan.  D.  moor, 
or  m&r,  land  where  turves  may  be  cut.  Comp.  out  Turf-xnoor,  Feat-znoor,  and  Haldor- 
sen'i  definition  *  ericetum,'  with  our  second  sense.  Note  also  A.S.  m<(r,  waste  land,  a 
moor,  heath,  Du.  motr.  Germ.  moor. 

Moor-bird,  sb.    The  common  or  brown  grouse  {Ttirao  lagopus). 

Moor,  Burning  the.  The  process  of  burning  off  the  Iiing,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  surface  for  paring  away  the  Turf,  or  to  induce  a  growth 
of  younger  Ling,  and  other  moor  herbage  more  suitable  for  pasturage 
than  the  old,  woody  plants.  The  burning  usually  lakes  place  in  the  early 
spring,  and  if  on  a  large  scale  and  suffered  to  proceed  by  night,  presents 
a  grand  spectacle. 

Moor-end,  moor-edge,  adj.     Rustic,  rude,  unrefined. 

*  Ye  mun't  luik  for  owght  na'  better  fra  sike  moar-ind  chaps  as  yon.' 

Moom,  sb.     Pr.  of  Kom,  for  morning.     See  T*  moom. 

Hoor-Btone,  sb.  A  large  stone  embedded  in  the  soil  of  the  moor, 
but  with  its  upper  side,  or  surface,  exposed.  The  moor  being,  on  many 
of  its  surfaces  and  slopes,  covered  with  such  stones,  probably  indicates 
glacial  action. 

Moor-titling,  sb.  (pr.  moor-tahlin').  The  meadow  pipit  {Anthus 
f>rak?uis). 

This  little  bird  is  the  most  frequently  seen  upon  the  moor  of  all  small  birds,  flitting  from 
ling-item  to  ling-stem,  creeping  among  the  plants,  living  and  nesting  on  the  moor  as  its 
home.     O.  N.  tUHngr,  »  name  applied  to  »nreral  small  birds,  with  or  without  quali  Heat  ion. 
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tfoosy-fooed,  adj.    Downy-faced:  referring  to  the  indpioU  8ti^;e8 

of  the  growth  of  the  beard. 

Hall,  gives  *  mowy,  rough,  hairy.  Suffolk.  **  Incipum  barbOt  ft  yoonge  moode  beard*.' 
Elyot.  Ed.  1550;'  and  Jam.  has  fflozy,  whidi  he  ez|4aiiu — periupt  miifkmly — by  *duk 
in  complexion ;  as  the  instance  he  gires,  a  black  iiKUcy  body,  is,  it  is  Hlafy,  a  daric  hahy 
person,  and  not  simj^y  '  one  who  is  swarthy.*  His  luggestioa  is  that  O.  N.  moaa,  to  djm, 
or  stain  with  lichen,  may  furnish  a  deriratioa,  Mott,  moss,  mij^t  be  neaicr  tlw  maik. 
Not  a  few  of  the  etymons  of  this  word,  u  Du.  mot^  moacb,  Sp.  motto,  D.  DiaL  mutk,  ugfdfy 
mould  u  welt  as  moss,  and  the  growth  of  ^t  substance  presents  no  resy  hupt  likwiraa  to 
the  so-called  moosy  state  of  the  &ce.     Comp.  Mooed. 

Uostlings,  adv.   Mostly,  usually.   Comp.  ITearlingB,  FUtUn^^  Ac 
Mother-naked,  adj.  (pr.  modher-nikt).    Stark  naked. 

Jam.  quotes  the  Teut  compound  word  modtr-makt.  See  Stone-mother-nalctt  and  cC 
Chaucer's  btUy-wxktd.    Stark*  bdly  naktd,  in  Loo$$  and  Bum.  Songs,  p.  34. 

Hond,  V.  aux.  (pr.  as  would,  could).    Might,  with  a  potential  sense. 

Probably  the  imperf.  of  niiin,  O.N.  rman  (imp.  mundt),  O.  Sw.  momi,  maMa:  *  a  vb.  avx. 
which,  alone,  has  no  signification,*  says  Ih»,  *  but  conjoined  with  rerbs  ia  equTaleat  to 
Gr.  tUWtiv.' 

*  '*  Could  you  not  do  so  and  so  at  the  same  time  7**     "  Ay,  mebbe  Ah  momd,  baim.''  * 

•  "  I  wish  James  knew."     "  Whah.  Ah  mud  gan  an'  tell  him." ' 

Mou*die-hill,  sb.    A  mole-hill. 

Hou'die-rake,  sb.  An  implement  for  spreading  the  mole's  castings 
— the  mould  from  its  hills — with. 

Uou'die-raty  sb.    The  common  mole.    See  Monldlwarp. 

Koiildiewarp,  monldlwarp,  sb.  (pr.  moddiwarp;  the  0  as  in  'hold'). 

The  common  mole  {Taipa  vulgaris), 

O.  N.  moldtforpa,  from  varpa,  jacere,  mittere ;  S.  G.  muU-varf^,  Dan.  muUwarp^  Sw. 
mullvarpt  Germ,  maulvntrff, 

Uounge,  sb.  i.  To  chew,  employing  much  action  of  the  jaws  in 
the  process.     2.  To  murmur  or  grumble,  to  mutter  whiningly. 


Radically  the  same  word  as  £.  mtmcb.  Comp.  Lat.  manduean^  Fr.  mangtr,  O.E. 
to  eat  greedily,  Palsgr. ;  mungg,  id.*  Hall.  Hall,  also  quotes  *  moun^,  to  whine,  to  low. 
North,'  and  *  mungtr,  to  mutter,  to  grumble.  North*  Gomp.  the  rarious  words  for  nsosrtfr, 
O.  N.  munnr,  Dan.  mwtd.  Germ,  mund,  M.  G.  mundfs,  &c. ;  also,  Dan.  D.  maoidlf,  to  use 
the  mouth,  mundest  I .  to  scold — ^Eng.  Dial,  to  *  gire  mouth,'  from  the  ezag^^eratnl  action 
of  the  mouth  and  jaws  in  both  cases :  3.  to  afford  a  subject  for  talk  or  remark,  <Mr  to  be 
talked  about. 

Hou'ter.    Pr.  of  Hultore. 
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Hout-out.  To  break  into  holes,  as  cloth  that  is  worn  to  thinness. 
Wh,  GL 

Simply  another  applicatioa  of  to  mmdt  ~  *  properly  mow/,'  Wcdgw. — mut*  or  intw.  Jam. 
sires  *mout  away  (pr.  moot),  »,  a.  To  take  away  piecemeal;  moutit,  p.p.,  dtmlnithcd, 
Rom  whatever  cause ;  scaoty,  bare.  . . .  It  i«  probably  a  metaph.  sense  of  S.  mout,  £•  moulf, 
to  cast  the  featheit.  Nor  can  any  rciemblaiice  more  fitly  exprcjs  the  idea  of  decrease  or 
dimioution  than  that  borrowed  from  the  appearance  of  a  bird  when  moulliog,'  Comp. 
Germ,  maustn,  muM*n,  moHtttm,  PI.  D.  mw/m,  mvttm^  Du.  muiien  ; — wocdt  which  are  con- 
nccled  by  Wedgw,  with  N.  muta^  to  lurk  or  leck  corert,  mussa,  to  whisper,  mutter,  sulk. 
Swab.  maM«n,  to  conceal  oneself,  to  steal  away,  Swiu  mustn,  to  mope,  &c.,  from  the 
habits  and  conditioD  of  biids  when  moulting. 

Moy,  adj.     Reserved,  close,  uncommunicative,  unsocial. 

Jam.  has  this  word,  which  he  explains  by  i.  Gentle,  mild,  loft :  a.  AfTecting  great 
iDoderatiou  in  eating  or  drinking;  adding,  'nio>  is  used  in  the  sense  of  dcniuTC,  A.  Hor, 
Ol.  Grose.  Rudd.  derires  it  from  Fr.  mol  or  ntou,  Lat.  moHis;  Sibb.  fVom  Tcut.  moy. 
coraptus,  onutus.  J  suspect  that  it  is  radically  the  same  with  nuei;  for  S.  G.  n^i  secnis 
to  be  fanned  from  Isl.  mygia,  humitiarc.'  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  Dan.  mugggn^ 
fuUcn.  reserved,  a  word  which  in  Prov.  Dan.  takes  the  form  motitn,  may  be  nearer.  Comp. 
also  Dan.  mudi  or  nut/,  lullcii  or  nilky,  lowering  in  look,  from  O.  D.  mudi,  to  kx>k  aour 
or  sulky. 

Mozed,  adj.  Having  the  surface  overgrown  with  matted  water-plants, 
covered  with  the  felted  or  filamentary  green  matter  which  forms  on 
stagnant  waters. 

Certainly  a  derivative  from  O.N.  mosar.  Cf.  moui-vaxinn,  mossy,  mos»-begTOWn ; 
Dao.  fflos,  Sw.  mossa,  A.  S.  nitos.  Germ,  moos,  Dut.  mo$,  moxb.     See  Uoosy-fAoed. 

Huok,  sb.  I.  Dirt,  filth,  generally;  especially,  excrement.  2.  Rain 
or  snow,  as  the  constituents  of '  foul  weather.' 

O.  N.  myki,  Gmut.  exaement,  manure  ;    Dan.  m»g,   O.  Sw.  mock,   N.  moA,    Dan.  D. 

maag^  mog ;  fttmaag,  cattle-dung,  Uoll-maag,  stable-manure,  horse-dung. 

2.  *  "  It  hovers  for  mvch;^'  it  thrcatcni  a  change,  to  **  nasty  weather.'   namely.*    Wh.  GL 
The  Dan.  proverbial  saying,  E  maag  Ugtr  *  bro  poo  t  bord:  it's  muck  that  sets  the 

bread  on  the  board,  may  be  worth  citing. 

Muck,  V.  n.     To  void  the  excrement. 


To  clean  an  apartment  or  room,  &c.,  by  the  use 
The  housemaid's  duster,  or  any  cloth  used  for 


Muck*about,  v,  n. 
of  besom  and  duster. 

Muck-clout,  sb. 
dirty  purposes. 

Muok-gripe,  sb.    A  dung-fork. 

Muokinger,  sb.  (pr.  muckinjer).     A  pocket-handkerchief. 

Hall,  gives  the  word  '  muctindtr,  a  handkerchief:  also  called  a  Ttntekingtr,  en  a  tnuch/er  ;* 
ftdding,  *  (he  term  is  still  in  use.  but  generally  applied  to  a  dirtied  handkerchief.'  Wb.  Ol. 
cimply  g^vea  '  mwcih'iigvr,  a  pocket-lundkcrchief.'     Wedgw.  rcfen  *  mNcktttr,  mvdrmd^r  to 
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Sp.  mocadtrOt  a  handkerchief;  It.  moccart.  Ft.  moucber,  to  wipe  the  noie,  to  *nnff  the 
candle,  from  It.  morco.  Lat.  munu,  the  sauflT  of  a  candle,  the  secretion  of  the  nose ;  GteL 
miigacbt  inufEing.  tmug.  iniTcl.  phlegm,  smugadair^  a  rouckender,  or  haadker chief.' 

Muck-jury,  sb.  A  committee  or  quasi-jury  assembled  to  inspect  or 
.decide  about  public  nuisances. 

Muokments,  sb.  FQthy  things :  the  contents  of  any  receptacle  of 
dirty  matters. 

Muck-midden,  sb.  The  manure -heap,  any  receptacle  of  dirt. 
manure,  refuse,  &c.     See  Midden. 

Muck-out,  V.  a.  To  clear  away  the  manure,  &c.,  from  the  cow- 
house or  stable ;  to  remove  or  clear  away  dirt,  &c.,  generally. 

O.Sw.  mucka^  iiabula  purgare,  Bmum  aufene ;  Dan.  mug*,  Sw.  moeka,  Dan.  D.  mogi,  id. 

Muoky,  adj.  i.  Foul,  dirt>',  filthy;  of  very  general  application  to 
both  persons  and  things.  3.  Foul,  bad ;  applied  to  the  weather. 
3,  Foul,  abusive,  vile;  as  applied  to  the  tongue  or  one's  words. 

1.  '  T'  rooads  '«  dctper't  mucky' 

'  "  A  mucky  bahz'n  ;"  a  61thy,  tawdrily  dressed  woman.'     Wh.  Gl. 

*  Muchy  deed ;'  of  very  dirty  walking,  or  if  the  house  be  encumbered  with  dirt  and  dirty 
things. 

2.  *  A  muchf  deea,  u  ivrer  Ah  leoa.* 

Mugger,  sb.    A  travelling  dealer  in  earthenware. 


Tliick  or  cloudy,  damp  and  close ;  of  the  weather,  or 


Muggy,  adj. 
atmosphere. 

O.  N.  mugga^  caligo  plvria,  rel  niralis,  thick,  damp  weather ;  WeUh  nntygi,  tepid,  uiltiyp 
mu;g,  smoke. 

Mull,  sb.  (Pr.  of  Murl).  Dust,  fine  dry  mould;  dusty  refuse  from 
a  turf-stack,  whence  Turf-muU.     See  Murl. 

Multure,  sb.  (pr.  moutur  or  mooter).     The  toll  or  fee,  in  kind,  taken 
by  the  miller  as  his  payment  for  grinding  the  com  sent  to  his  mill  for 
that  purpose. 
Mid.  Lat  moiitwot  whence  Fr.  moitiwrt. 

Mump,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  strike  the  face  or  mouth  of  another  with 
the  fist.  2.  To  chew,  or  attempt  to  chew,  as  a  nearly  toothless  person 
with  a  hard  substance. 

O.  N.  mumpa,  to  take  within  the  checks ;  of  a  greedy  or  voracious  eater.  The  word 
also  occurs  in  composition :  »,  mwm/«&^<e/Mr,  the  distortion  called  wry-mouth.  Note  also 
Swiss  mumpftln,  to  cat  with  a  full  mouth,  Bav.  mumpfrn,  to  mumble,  to  chew,  mump/tt, 
the  mouth ;  and  comp.  mumps,  glandular  swellings  in  the  neck^  PI.  D.  mumnu.  The  first 
meaaing  may  bare  reference  to  the  swelling  Ukely  to  be  produced  by  the  blow  ihreateoed 
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or  given,  a>  in  the  inenAce — 'Ah  11  gte  ihee  a  mutnp'd  moutli  iii  yc  dccan't  heed;*  of 

•imply  to  the  Tact  that  the  face  or  mouth  is  the  part  aimed  at  in  the  action  of  mumping. 
The  second  mcAiiitig  niu«  come  from  the  motiuii  of  the  itiouth  in  the  action  of  chewing, 
especially  of  eating  voiaciously  and  with  the  mouth  full. 

Hun,  aux.  v.     ^lust :  used  both  simply  and  intensilively. 

O.N.  rnun,  O.  Sw.  mona,  mvna,  vb,  auxiliary.  Sec  Moud.  Jara.  remarks  that  'Sc. 
ami  N.Engl,  mun,  is  more  forcible  than  O.N.  mun.  The  latter  respect*  the  certainty  of 
something  future;  the  former  denotes  not  only  its  futuntion,  but  its  certainty.* 

*  Weel,  Ah  mun  gan ;'  when  a  person  after  tarrying  with  another,  oa  a  n'tit  or  in  patsiiig, 
for  a  space,  is  about  to  move. 

* "  I  don't  think  I  shaU  go :  I  don't  like  it.'*  "  Aye.  but  thee  mun,  man."  '  Or.  '  Gm 
thou  mun,*     JVZ>.  G/. 

Murl,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  rub  or  cause  to  crumble  into  small  pieces 
or  quasi-dust.     2.  To  fall  into  small  fragments  or  powder. 

Wcdgw.  collates  Wclih  imvrl,  a  crumbling  stone  ;  Fin.  murrella,  to  break,  muru,  a  frag- 
menl,  broken  bit:  Sw.  mor,  tender,  friable;  Germ,  morscb,  friable,  brittle.  Ferguson  gives 
the  form  mull,  for  Cuinb.  and  Wcstm.,  as  also  Hall,  for  West,  which  almost  precisely  corre- 
sponds wilh  the  S.  Jutl.  word  m»//>  (pr.  mulle),  derived  from  mila,  mat,  muUnn,  to  crush  or 
break  up  into  pieces,  to  crumble,  and  signifying,  1.  A  broken  or  ciuniblcd  piece  (of  bread, 
for  instance):  3.  Thai  which,  when  separated,  it  seen  to  be  made  up  of  uumcroui  consti- 
tuents. Kok  also  asserts  that  Dan.  mxul  sb.,  crumb,  and  sinule  rb.,  to  crumble,  arc  from 
the  same  root.  Molbccli's  muU  or  tnuUe,  mulefinJirr,  viands  or  articles  of  food  dcpeiiding 
upon  or  consisting  nf/ragineiUi  in  some  shajw  or  other — nuilje-hfd,  in  Kok— are  ihc  same 
word  or  conipoimdcd  wilh  it;  and  probably,  mull,  mulm,  mullet  vtir,  O.N.  moUu-regH^ 
soft,  drizaly  rain,  or  weather,  are  all  connected.  See  Hald.  in  vv.  myl  (at  mylia),  myldinn, 
myldit  myidr.  Sec. 

Mush,  sb.  The  dusty  or  powdery  residue  or  refuse  of  dry  decay ; 
in  the  case  of  wood,  &c 

N.  mtiti,  powder,  dust :  O.  N.  mo«lr.  id..  alKi.  husks,  SIiItb,  motes.  Kok  quotes  also 
Sw.  musJtn,  which  I  do  not  lind  in  Dalin.  Molb.  gives  mink,  mould,  iMfisken,  mouldy,  and 
collates  N.  Eng.  mo^trtd^  ratten  with  dry  rot,  mouldered  or  reduced  to  dust.  Comp. 
D.  D.  muskt,  tnuskrtgMt,  to  drizzle,  from  the  fineness  or  dust-like  site  of  the  rain-drops. 

*  h  all  fell  away  into  mu&b.'      Wl).  Gl. 

MuBh,  V.  n.     To  decay  or  fall  away  into  dry  dusit  or  powder. 
Mua-web,  muz-wipe,  sb.     Gossamer.     Comp.  Spinner-mesh. 

Jam.  gives  the  fomu  moostweb,  mouinvtb,  with  the  definitions,  i.  Gotsamcr:  2.  Impro- 
perly used  as  denoting  spiders'  webs.  *  Sibbald,'  he  adds,  *  refers  to  Fr.  moutcb*,  a  fly, 
q.  a  fiy-net.  But  mor/sw,  moss,  mossy  down,  would  have  bceti  a  more  natural  origin.* 
Putting  this  aside  as  of  no  great  weight,  the  more  reasonable  account  seems  lo  lie  that  the 
word  is  simply  a  corruption  of  mesh-titb.  We  have  the  ivfb  in  one  of  ilie  two  forms 
given,  as  also  the  meib  in  the  word  Splnner-meBh.  Cf.  Sw.  spindel,  a  spider,  spindtltm/, 
Dan.  spindtlpitv,  spider's  web;  O.N.  moi^vi,  a  mesh;  Sw.  masid.  Dan.  uiadie.  Germ. 
nutfcbe. 

My  song  t  A  corruption  of  an  ancient  oath«  '  La  Sangae/  or  '  La 
Sangue  Dieu.' 
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Nab,  sb.  I.  A  rocky  headland,  or  projecting  point  on  the  coast 
2.  An  inland  hiU,  with  a  bluff  face  or  end  projecting  into  the  vaDey  at 
its  foot. 

S.  G.  nabb,  promontorium ;  *  certainly  bel<mging  to  the  same  item  as  luM,  roctnim  :* 
Ihre.  O.N.  rubb,  rubhi,  Dan.  tusb,  Sw.  nabb;  A.  S.  iw6,  Mibb,  Pl.D.  Ju66«.  nif.  See. 
See  Rietz,  howcrer,  in  r.  Onaup,  a  word  neariy  equivalent  to  our  Nab  (espedally  in  its 
second  seme),  which  has  other  forms,  gnajp,  gnuk,  knitv^  and  with  whidi  be  coUatea 
O.  N.  gnupr,  id.,  nupr,  enipa,  gnypa  or  rv^pa^  E.  dial.  htaPt  top  of  a  hill,  Sc.  hnp,  may 
prominent  point,  and  H.hnabb^  hill-top  or  inland  bluff. 

ITaok-reel,  sb.  A  npipuring  wheel  or  reel  of  considerable  diameter, 
formerly  in  use  to^AjpTrneasuring  and  winding  off  the  yam  produced 
by  the  5pinning|j||ttil,  and  intended  for  use  in  weaving.     See  Wk,  GL 

Sw.  D.  nitJtt^  m  luMk  or  curved  projection  on  the  exterior  part  {vingm)  of  a  tfniuiing- 
wheel :  Wdr.  ocb  Wird.  p.  324,  note ;  Dan.  nok  or  moMv,  id.,  except  that  Um,  ^intUe,  takes 
the  place  ofspinnroei,  spinning-wheel,  in  Cavallius*  definition;  Sw.  nock,  a  little  curved  pro- 
jection on  the  reel,  $pmnrockiTuU»^  for  the  yam,  S.  O.  Monfca,  denticuH  in  cob,  qui  fila 
discriminant,  ne  implicentur ;  S.  Jutl.  roM«,  the  small  curved  pegs  fixed  on  the  edges  of  the 
spindle  {tenvmgemt\  and  on  to  which  the  thread  or  yarn  is  by  degrees  moved.  Kok. 
Cavallius  introduces  the  word  in  speaking  of  the  Wiirend  names  for  certain  birds  and  other 
animals,  and  the  omens  connected  with  them.  The  goat-sucker  {CaprimulgMM  Evropmttt) 
is  called  *  Spdnaidringm,  the  old  crone  that  spins,  and  firom  it  omens  as  to  the  flax  crop 
may  be  drawn.  If  it  c^urrs  for  long  spaces  together,  or,  as  the  country  folk  express  it, 
spins  long  hanks :  spimtar  lAnga  ndckar :  ndch  being  also  the  designation  of  the  quantity 
of  yam  upon  the  rwl  between  the  several  removals  of  it ;  then  the  fibre  will  be  long  in  the 
incoming  crop.'  The  Wb.  Gl.  description  of  the  Naok-reel,  an  instrument  distinct  from 
the  spinning-wheel  proper,  is  as  follows : — '  A  wooden  wheel  about  two  feet  in  diameter 
pivotted  upon  a  perpendicular  stem,  and  with  a  projection  of  rim  sufficient  to  admit  sereral 
skeins  of  yarn-thread  on  to  its  circumference,  in  order  to  be  wound  off  for  weaving  purposes. 
After  the  winder,  who  sat  before  it,  had  made  the  wheel  to  turn  for  some  time  m  forming 
his  clue,  the  reel  emitted  a  stroke  with  its  nack  or  hammer,  and  the  operator  looking  at  the 
figured  index  on  the  top  of  the  wheel-post,  with  its  clock-Uke  pointer,  which  was  adjusted 
to  the  machine's  revolutions,  then  knew  the  exact  quantity  of  line  he  had  so  far  wound.* 

IVaekins,  adj.    Of  no  kind,  none  at  all.     See  Otherkins,  AUMub. 

'  With  the  shal  no  man  fyght  nor  do  the  no  kyn  wrake.'     Taumel.  MyU.  p.  23. 
*  Ah  can't  heeaf  te  t*  spot  neukins  form ;'  I  can't  settle  in  my  new  place. 

IVafiT,  sb.     I.  The  nave  or  central  portion  of  a  wheel.     2.  The  navel. 

Sw.  na/,  Dan.  nav,  A.  S.  nafot  nafu  (Molb.  quotes  also  no&a),  Germ,  nabtt  Du.  and 
N.  Sax.  nave.  There  is  a  kind  of  converseness,  rather  than  doubleness,  of  meaning  with 
thik  word  which  has  led  to  some  perplexity.  Thus  Ihre,  who  says  that  the  modem  accep- 
tation of  naf  is  limited  to  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  defines  it  eavitas^  with  the  remark  that 
'  having  long  suspected  that  this  vras  the  original  signification  of  the  word,  he  had  now 
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become  fully  pcnuaded  thit  it  was  so  from  the  circumstance  that  Wachler  enteriained  the 
same  opinion.'  Wedgw.,  on  the  other  hand,  sayt,  *  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word  is  bnob^ 
the  nave  of  a  wheel  being  originally  merely  the  end  of  the  axle  projecting  through  the  solid 
circle  which  formed  the  wheel :  O.  N.  ttahbi,  a  knoll,  hiUork  ;  W,  cao/,  a  ktiob,  boss,  button. 
The  navel  it  the  remnant  of  the  cord  by  which  the  foetus  is  attached  to  the  mother's  womb, 
and  appears  at  the  first  period  of  life  as  a  button  or  small  projection.  It  is  thus  appro- 
priately expressed  by  a  dinitnutire  of  nave,  navti.'  Still,  in  the  absence  of  precise  conlirma- 
don  of  Mr.Wcdgwood'i  theory,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  idea  connected  with  the  navel 
b  always  that  of  a  hollow — ■fordyhning ;  Molb.,  In  v.  NavU — 1  would  suggest  that  the  word 
may  very  possibly  be  analogous  to  suih  words  ai  Dike,  which  takes  two  meanings  almost 
exactly  converse  to  each  other :  namely,  the  ditch,  and  the  bank  formed  in  digging  the 
ditcli ;  in  other  words,  that  tt  may  mean  both  the  concavity,  and  the  converse,  or  the  otlicr 
side  (so  to  speak')  of  the  concave  surface.  That  Ihrc's  eavitas  is  justified  by  facu  there  ia 
no  question,  independently  of  bis  reference  to  Hebrew,  to  the  W.  rtrf  and  the  Fr.  nif, 
En».  «rtK*  (of  a  church).  Naf  or  naffy  pudcrdun^  muliebrc,  would  tlms  be  explained,  as 
well  as  our  second  sense. 

Naff-head,  sb.    A  blockhead,  or  stupid  person. 

Probably  simply  equivalent  to  vroodm'htad,  biockbead^  from  the  nuterial  and  spherica] 
appearance  of  the  Naff  of  a  wheel.  Cf.  S.  G.  ho/,  caput,  and  O.  N.  nafi^,  the  head  or 
extremity  of  a  beam  or  timber, 

Waffle,  V.  n.    To  idle  about,  or  trifle  away  the  time. 

*  Nifie.  A  trifle.  **  1  weig^  ihcm  not  a  nifle."  Optick  Glasse  of  Humors.  1639. 
"Nyfi"  in  a  bagge,  dt  tout  nijtts."  Palsg.  "  Trath,  rags,  nijles,  trifles."  Cotgr.  Niff-nn^^ 
triflrs,  knick-knacks.  AV^-ma^,  a  Irifling  fellow.'  Halliwell.  Comp.  also  '  Nibhie,  to  ndget 
the  fingers  about.*  lb.,  with  Dan,  D.  nnre,  to  pluck  or  pull  or  fidget  at  anything,  netbre, 
nibbre,  nabre,  to  pull  the  stumps  out  of  a  plucked  fowl,  to  work  with  the  bill  as  birds  do 
unong  their  feathers  when  ridding  themselves  of  insects,  newer,  iidgettily  busy,  newre, 
to  fidget  at  anything,  to  do  a  thing  fussily  ;  Sw.  noppra,  to  work  busily  with  the  fingrr- 
tips,  in  taking  off  small  particles  from  clothes.  &c.  Kok  connects  S.  Jutl.  n<thre  directly 
with  the  bill  of  the  bird,  nab.  Comp,  our  Nibble  quoted  above.  Under  Sap.  2.  Wedgw. 
says,  '  It  seems  that  the  origin  of  the  word  is  the  act  of  plucking  at  the  surface  of  the  cloth, 
whether  in  raising  the  nap,  or  in  nipping  off  the  irregular  flocks.*  The  general  meaning  of 
the  whole  class  of  words,  however,  soon  passes  over  into  the  expression  of  iidgctting,  desul- 
tory, trifling  action. 

*  "  Ue  goes  fusing  and  shafHing  about ;"  uifling  from  place  10  place.*     Wb.  Ol. 

Nail-paasor,  sb.     A  gimlet. 

Nak-i'-bed,  naked-bed,  adj.  Utterly  or  entirely  naked;  as  folks, 
in  old  limes,  were  wont  to  go  to  bed. 

Nakt,  adj.     Naked,  without  clothes. 

*  They  watched  while  darkening,  an*  when  he  coomed  they  seen  he  wur  nBkt;'  from  a 
legend  of  a  Hob  domiciled  at  Hart  Hall,  related  to  me  by  an  elderly  Daluman. 

Nang-nail,  sb.     A  corn ;  on  the  foot 

Brock,  gives  the  form  '  Angnaili,  corns  on  the  feel:  Cumbr.  ;*  Leeds  QL  gives  ' NoKg' 
noil,  an  ingrown  nail  of  the  fool.*  Hall,  gives  Cumb.  angnail  from  Grose,  '  a  com  on 
the  toe,*  and  agnail,  '  explained  by  Howell,  "  a  sore  between  the  finger  and  nail;"  a  hang- 
Tui),  either  on  the  finger  or  toe  :*  while  Carr.  Cr,  OL,  quotes  Cotgr.  for  Corrtf,  *  an  agnaile. 
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at  little  come  upon  a  toe.'  Cf.  A.  S.  angrtagU  an  agnaiU  a  whitlow,  t  sore  under  the  naS  ; 
dolor  ad  unguium.  Bosw.  The  general  meaning  and  application  of  the  word  wotSEOi  to  be 
that  which  gives  pain  or  annoyance  in  connection  with,  or  near  to,  the  nail;  whether  cotn. 
whitlow,  or  piece  of  hanging  skin. 

Nanpie»  sb.    The  magpie  {Pica  caudaia), 

Carr  gives  also  the  form  Nan-pitmHot.  The  prefixing  of  Christian  names  to  the  names 
of  birds  is  a  subject  not  without  interest.  Many,  perhaps  far  the  most,  are  foninioe ;  numy 
are  most  clearly  dictated  by  thoughts  or  feelings  connected  with  the  ideas  of  lanuli«rity» 
affection  or  regard,  jnty  or  interest,  and  the  like.  It  is  not  a  little  carious,  however,  that 
a  bird  which,  from  its  time-old  association  with  Odin — bein^  oik  of  the  birds  sacred  to 
him — is  the  object  of  so  much  superstitious  observance  and  regard  (not  to  say  appre- 
hension) should  also  be  made  the  bearer  of  names  which  betoken  a  feeling  of  what  znaj 
be  called  familiar  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  oame-givers,  belonging,  as  they  must,  to 
the  class  among  whom  the  superstition  just  referred  to  is  most  rife  and  real.  '  We 's  a' 
Nans  an'  Bets  here '  is  a  customary  mode  of  expression  as  to  the  homely  constitoeats  of 
the  female  society  of  the  district,  and  Nan  is  the  name,  as  we  see  above,  alk>tted  to  the 
magpie  among  ourselves.  In  Sweden  and  Norway  the  *  observance  and  regard '  is  great 
enough  to  act  as  a  protection  to  the  bird.  *  In  Sweden,  neither  the  magpie,  its  nest. 
nor  its  eggs,  is  ever  touched :'  Yarrell's  Br.  Birds^  ii,  1 1  ^ ;  while  in  Norway  the  turd  *  is 
upon  the  most  familiar  terms  with  the  inhabitants,  picking  close  about  their  doors,  and 
sometimes  walkjng  inside  their  houses;  making  its  nest  also  upon  the  churches  and 
warehouses.  Few  farm-houses  are  without  several  of  them  breeding  under  thdr  eaves, 
their  nest  supported  by  the  spout.  In  some  trees  close  to  houses,  their  nests  were 
several  feet  in  depth,  the  accumulation  of  years  of  undisturbed  and  quiet  possetsioo.' 
That,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  our  name  to  the  old  feeling  towards  the  bisd, 
is  not  the  case  here  now.  The  magpie  is  bitterly  persecuted,  and  its  nest  and  t^gt 
pitilessly  destroyed,  principally  by  the  gamekeeper  and  his  myrmidons,  but  also  by  any 
others  who  have  the  opportunity.  And  yet  we  hear  from  time  to  time  of  a  person  raising 
his  hat,  or  making  a  bow,  if  a  magpie  crosses  his  path ;  nay,  even  turning  back  from  a 
commenced  journey  or  expedition  for  the  same  or  some  like  reason :  like,  that  is,  as  being 
connected  with  the  appearance  or  action  of  a  magpie,  or  more  than  one. 

Nap.    See  Knap. 

n^appery,  nappy.     See  Knapperyi  Enappy. 

Nar,  adj.  Near  (compar.  narr,  nearer;  superl.  narrest,  nearest). 
Also  Neist. 

O.N.  «rt,  narri,  narstr;  A. S.  re«a&,  near,  nebstt  nybst;  Dan.  fbw,  fbcrmfre— comp. 
¥a\^.  former,  and  our  bettermy  =  6e//rt-mor* — namust;  Sw.  niirOy  nur  (compared  as  in 
Dan.)  ;  O.  Sw.  nar. 

*  The  land  of  Vision  is  ful  far. 
The  thrid  day  cude  must  I  be  there ; 
Myn  ass  shall  withe  us,  if  it  thar. 
To  bcre  our  hanies  les  and  more. 
For  my  son  may  be  slayn  no  nar.'     Toumel.  Myst.  p.  37. 

Nar-sido,  sb.  The  left-hand  side  (of  a  horse  or  team)  as  being 
nearest  to  the  teamsman  who  walks  with  the  Draught,  or  team,  on  his 

riglil. 
Comp.  Dan.  D.  Narbaand,  same  meaning  and  application. 
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Natter,  v.  n.     To  complain  fretfully,  to  repine. 

Dan.  D.  gnaddri^,  fietful,  pecviili,  cross;  Dan.  gnaddrt,  to  grumble,  repine,  growl; 
Sw.  gHOta,  to  grunible,  mumaur,  grudge;  Sw.  D.  gnatakiig,  gneUigtr,  gnatuger,  gnetttger, 
grialUt  peevish,  fretful,  repining,  gnaitr.  gtuigr^  a  fretful,  repining  person. 

'  "  Gcnning  an'  ntUUring  t'  day  tiv  an'  end  ;'*  grumbling  the  day  through.'      Wh.  GL 

Kattery,  adj.     Fretful,  repiiiing,  discontented. 
Nattle,  sb.     A  *  kernel'  in  the  fat  of  meat 

Cf.  Dan.  D.  gnat,  gnatting,  a  morse),  i  crumb,  a  small  bit ;  en  gnatting  smor:  a  morsel 
of  butter;  en  gnatting  brad:  a  bite  o'  bread;  Sw.  D.  gneia,  gnttd,  gnatta  or  gnaxtd,  id. 
The  kernel  in  meat  ts  a  quasi-ieparate  small  portion  or  granule. 

IQ'attle,  V.  n.  To  give  a  light  rattling  sound,  as  when  two  hard  but 
small  substances  are  struck  or  shaken  together,  or  aii  a  mouse  behind 
the  wainscot 

Conip,  Sw  D.  gnatt'dr  or  gniitiir,  gnaddra,  to  eniit  a  low  sound  as  in  tittering,  plaYfal 
screaming,  or  the  like,  gnasda,  to  give  a  tow  neigh,  or  a  low  scream,  gnaUa,  r.  n.,  to 
gnaw — nenicr,  probably,  in  reference  to  the  sound,  rather  than  to  the  nibbling  action. 
Hall.  giFCi  '  Naiilg,  to  strike,  l<>  knock.'  Brockcii's  definition,  however,  is  much  nearer 
the  truth :  '  to  hit  one  hard  substance  against  another,  gently  and  quick ;  to  make  a  nois£ 
like  that  of  a  mouse  gnawing  a  board.'  A  person  may  natUe  with  his  finger-ends  at  a 
door  or  wii)d<>w-thutteT,  and  the  noise  nude  by  the  mouse  rumiiiig  quickly  behind  the 
wainscot  is  nattUng. 

Naturable,  adj.  (pr.  natt'rable).  i.  According  to  the  nature  or 
quality  of  things;  such  as  may  be  expected,  tlierefare,  a.  Of  a  kindly 
disposition,  benevolent. 

I.  *She  takes  on  sadly  aRer  her  poor  lost  bairns.     It's  nowght  bnl  natt'rabl*,  howivvcr.* 
a.  '  A  canny,  nati'rabl*  weean  as  ony  Ah  kens ;'  of  a  kindly,  motherly  woman. 


Natural  good  quality  or  qualities,  goodness, 


IVature,  sb.  (pr.  naler). 
virtue ;  of  things. 

Hay  exposed  to  much  rain  in  the  process  of  making  has  had  '  a' t*  natur  wessb'd  out 
in  't.'  Back-end  grass  or  fog  exposed  to  severe  frosts  and  dried  up  by  heavy  winds  '  has 
n't  a  bit  o'  HtUtr  let)  iv  it' 

Naup,  V.  a.     To  strike,  inflict  a  blow ;  on  the  head,  understood. 

Ltfds  GI.  quotes  Naup  as  '  to  give  a  person  a  cracking  rip  on  the  head  with  the  clenched 
knuckle:  a  slight  rap  with  a  stick.  A  " naup-stick.*'  a  slick  with  a  knob  at  the  end. 
though  it  has  come  to  mean  a  short,  thick  stick  of  any  kind,  witli  many.  "  Naup,"  also,  any 
kind  nf  knob.'  I  am  doubtful  whether  to  refer  this  word  to  the  same  origin  as  knAp,  or 
toO.N.  «f<^,  the  head,  S.  G.  naf  {(ot  nabb),  \d.  1  am  inclined  to  prefer  the  latter,  and 
to  look  upon  imup  as  to  strike  a  blow  on  the  head — nob  in  some  dialects — or  at  least  1o 
strike  a  blow  with  a  hiob-Vike  imtrumcut.  whether  knuckle  or  stick.  Wh.  GL  unites  both 
these  ideas  by  defining  '  Naup  or  nwp,  a  blow ;  a  knock  over  the  head  with  a  kiiob-stick. 
Nnup  him  ;  i.  c.  knock  him  on  the  head.' 


Vmapf  «c.      A  bvz-w  cr  sccike:   it  han^  vesaSr  mKleistood»  with 
acrvri — g  z^cclar  i^  Socsi.  or  en  ±e  bead. 

g«nptng.  :s.    A  :iin,^-ny  or  beasi^. 

H^-My,  so.     The  rertsaL  or  oocaaa  of  rdbsa^:  a  bargain,  to  wit, 
or  aa  str^cji  cz«rei  fr-r  saLe. 

*  *  [  ccisu:  IJce  i?  zam  ^  acR  i^-mj  of  ^^  hgpM,  f*  dhe  oppovtaain'  of  bvyiog  or 
rcT'Kts:^  aj  I  naj  be  facetted.'     n.  GL 

VAsnd,  ad*.     Socc^whas  ibe  worse  for  fiqoor;   parth*  incoxicated. 
See  Vany. 


HiKfr-notlj  DAXK-nowl,  sbt  A  smpcd  person,  one  vfaose  wits  are 
confosed.     See  Ks^^. 

Tbe  crlgisa:  :-2ea  seecis  ta  be  t±at  oc  tbc  cocttaoa  of  iattCcct  or  ic«e  ■w^grll  bjr  in> 
^olgcsice  a.  dimk :  ;t  thca  pufcs  oo  to  tbat  of  coafaana.  ab«oIc». 

Kaanyy  adj.     Drank,  intoxicated. 

1  cocncct  this  wnh  Genn.  ■as*.  «vt.  mcot ;  and.  pFobabtr,  the  apfficatka  aroce  in  the 
sanx  manner  as  ocr  ovti  applicatico  of  tbe  word  «<r  in  the  expvaaoos  *  a  wet  D^it,*  a 
night  in  vhfch  cnch  <*rinkinf  pxs  on ;  to  *  we£  cc«*s  wiis6c'  &c  Comp.  a  Mosaer 
hrwUr,  a  tcper,  tfpplcT ;  acta  g^  at  mecm  Koorr  iligr»  •  to  laT  oat  one's  raooer  on  wet 
wares,  i.  c.  <iRnk ;  das  it3ig*  man,  wine.   Sote  a!$o  A.S.  hmoe.  sofk,  moist ;  L.  Sw  matt,  vet. 

Heafy  neif,  sb.     The  fist ;  more  incorrectly,  the  hand. 

O.  S.  bn^  kmtfi,  O.  Sw.  m/W,  Sw.  ■4/W.  Dan.  a«»r.  po^aas,  die  fist;  a  hand,  more 
particclarlr  the  closed  or  doaUed  hand. 

*  A  blow  with  the  donbled  tuaf.'     Wh.  Gl. 

*  Becath  mows  fuSV    lb. 

'  When  ^t  boUle  Baltaxar  binscbed  to  M  "nir. 
Soch  a  dasande  drede  dosched  to  hb  hcrt, 
^at  al  falewed  hb  hce  &  farled  t>e  chere :' 

E.  Engl.  AUit.  Pogma,  B.  1537 ; 

where  the  reference  is  to  *  the  hand  on  the  wall/  designated  a  /oamw  a  few  lines  aboTe. 
'  Ther  is  noght  in  thi  mefe^  or  els  thi  hart  falys/ 

Ttmmil.  Myst.  p.  aoi. 

Neaf-ftU,  sb.     A  handful  of  anything. 

Dan.  rutvt/uidt  Sw.  <n  ndfvt~fuU. 
'  He  '5  getten  a  bonny  guid  tua/-/u2  ony  waays.' 

Lika  $om  ndgon  bad  kasUt  tre  tiAfvar  mvll  pi.  fotutrtt :  as  if  some  one  had  cast  three 
ntaf-fidt  of  mould  at  the  window ;  where  ndfva  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  Mfvt-fitU, 

Near,  sb.    A  kidney.     See  Inear. 

Can,  Cr.  Ol.,  spells  the  word  netr^  quoting  as  etyma  Belg.  rmt.  Germ,  mitre.  He  adds 
that  in  Suffolk  and  Northumberland  the  form  ear  is  met  with,  which  is  also  givm  in  the 
pi.  eart,  by  Jam.  * "  Neare  of  a  beest,  roiguon."  Palsgr. — "  rem,  a  nere."  Nominale 
MS/  HalUwell. 
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Near,  adj.     Parsimonious,  stingy  or  dose,  in  respect  of  money. 

Comp.  D»n.  marig,  covetous,  itingy ;  '  properly/  tay«  Molb^  •  greedOjr  eager  in  »eeking 
ooe's  food — of  a  fowl,e.g.;  taa  $utrig  $om  m  nuiUrHtu :  as  greedy  u  a  miller's  chicken ; 
but  generally  used  to  express  a  selfish  eagerness  for  gain,  or  coretous  ways  in  petty  matters.' 
Sw.  Monjf,  id.  Comp.  also  O.  N.  bmoggr,  parens,  and  A.  S.  Mmm,  sptriag,  mggardly, 
coretons. 

Kear-haikd,  adv.  i.  Near  by,  close  at  hand.  a.  Almost,  ail-but, 
nearly. 

*  He  (Christ)  may  uy,  "  lo  I  here,  yhe  may  se  stande 
Jerusalem,  )>at  es  ntr$  hamUt 
Whare  I  had  for  yhow  many  buffet. 

And  with  sharp  skourges  sare  was  bette.** '    Pr,  0/  Omsc.  L  5301. 
*  Ntar-hand  yon  roan  cow.* 

1.  *  All  his  hair  mtrtband  white  was.'  Cott.  MSS.  Oalba,  E.  ix.  fol.  33,  quoted  in  Gl.  lb. 
*  Madam,  it  is  rur-hand  passyd  prime. 
And  me  behoves  al  for  to  dyne, 

Bothe  wyn  and  ale  to  drynke.' 

RomwK*  o/AtUUtom,  quoted  by  Halliwell. 
"*  Don't  you  want  your  diimcr?'*     **  Wheea  my  wame  uy*  it's  ntar-^md  dinner 
time."  * 

Cf.  ^or  bendtn,  there-hand,  close  there : — 

*  Men  seitf  "Se  trecn  fiat  Hor  hendm  (by  fie  ded«  te)  ben 
Waxen  in  time,  and  brimen,  and  fien, 
Oc  quane  here  apples  ripe  ben,* 
fier-isles  man  mai  Oor-inne  sen.'     Om,  and  Ex.  p.  33. 
See  also  Percy's  Folio  MS,  i.  pp.  359, 363.  illustrative  of  both  our 


Kearlings,  adv.    Nearly,  almost. 
Comp.  Hostlings,  Hardline,  &c ,  and  balflvngt,  Aner.  RhoU,  p.  354. 

ITeat,  sb.  An  animal— or  individual— of  the  ox-kind.  In  the  pi. 
Nowt. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  JVw/,  beest.  Bos.    Styrli,  neet  (or  hecfer).' 

Keavil,  neyel,  v.  a.    To  pummel,  or  beat  with  the  fist. 

See  Neaf  or  ITelf.  C>>mp.  also  Dan.  D.  kntvU^  to  overpower,  master,  *  lick  ;*  although 
this  result  is  not  supposed  to  be  arrived  at  without  a  struggle: — ham  knmM*  bam  dog:  he 
neavilUd  him  though,  as,  i  mavtkamp^  in  a  boxing-match. 

Keavilling,  nevilling,  sb.  A  pummelling,  or  beating  inflicted  with 
the  fist. 

Keb,  sb.     I.  The  beak  of  a  bird.    Thence  a.  The  human  nose. 

O.  N.  nebbi^  rostrum  avium ;  O.  Sw.  lurM,  naf;  Sw.  nabh;  Dan.  1106;  A.  S.  m6,  fs«U, 
also  nabb,  a  face ;  PI.  D.  iu'b6f,  w/  niiff.  *  In  the  different  dialecu  this  word  denotes  what 
is  prominent :'  Bofw. ;  hence  from  beak  to  nose,  and  from  oose  to  face,  countenance,  bead 
generally ;  nM  u/HS  mbb :  fiice  to  face,  literally,  note  to  nose ;  more  UteraUy  stiO,  tHll  to 
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bOL  Ccmp.  the  following,  from  Molb.  Dttn.  Dial.  Lex^  with  oar  ClercL  instance  Jipvcn 
bdow : — De  store  Jtnaber,  d*  stiih  altid  n^hhtne  (iUer^  hwfdtme)  sammen :  those  great 
felfci,  they  always  stick  ihcir  tiths — or.  *  lay  thirir  heads* — together, 

*"Do  not  poke  your  neb  into  olher  folks'  porridge;"  do  not  pry  into  other  people's 
aflTairs.'     Wh.  Gl. 

*  Face  is  a  Latinism,  and  the  Saxon  English  neb,  ncbschaf^  were  used  in  the  most  serious 
way:  He  brthtc  sihtc  of  Codes  nebscheft.  Ancr.  Riwle,  fol.  J3,  b.  34.  Tht  bright  n'gtt 
0/  Ood'i  rubsbip.'     S.  Marb.  Gloss,  p.  106. 

*  Ostende  nuhi  faciem  iiiam.     Scheao  to  me  N  leoae  nth*    Ancr.  Rhtfttj  p.  9$. 

Nebbing,  sb.     The  peak  of  a  boy's  or  man's  cap.     See  Keb, 

Comp.  O.  N.  '  if/biorg,  the  part  of  the  helmet  which  protected  the  uose/  Hire. 

ITeok-about,  sb.     A  neckerchief. 

*  Any  linen  or  garment  about  a  woman's  neck.  Sheffidd*  HaUiwclt. 

ITeckinger,  sb.  (pr.  neckinjer),    A  neckerchief.    Comp.  Huckinger. 

Hall,  gives  the  form  '  tucking.     Eiut.' 

Neea,    Pr.  of  Nay. 

' "  Ah '»  a  bad  saycr  o'  ntea,  when  Hke'f  i'  l'  rooad ;"  I  find  it  difficult  to  rcfiisc,  when 

incliuation  is  in  the  way.'      Wft.  GI. 

Kooa-matters.    Not  very  much,  in  no  great  quantity. 

*  "  Has  he  getten  a  vast  fra  t'  au*d  lady?"     "  Ncea.  neea'Piatters :  nat  mich,  iv  owghl."  ' 

*  Ntta-matteri  wiselikc,  Ah  shed  scca  ;*  not  very  judicious,  I  should  say. 

ireedcessityj  sb.    Necessity,  a  slate  or  condition  of  need. 
Needful,  adj.     Needy,  necessitous ;  of  persons  and  things. 

*  T'  puir  au'd  man's  varry  nttdfu  ;  he's  of^ctu  matched  te  addle  a  bite  u' bread.' 

*  A  varry  nt*df\d  caK,  indeed :  him  tick,  an'  's  wife  scek'niug  wiv  her  necnt'  bairn.* 

*  Ah  felt  nttdfuU  an'  Ah  gaed  t'  get  a  bite  o'  brcead.* 

This  word  preserves  the  original  usxyt,  as  In  common  usage  K.  mttdful  deviates  from  it. 
Comp  the  adjectives  formed  with  the  sufKx  ■/»/  in  the  passage  below,  Ancr,  Riwle,  p.  303  : 
•  Schrift  (hall  be  ivrei/ul,  Irittcr,  mid  seoruwe,  ihol,  naked,  ofte  iinakcd,  bibfnl,  rJnuKl, 
uheonuful,  dredjvl  -\  hopefut:  the  meaning  of  all  being  well  illustrated  by  that  of  dred/uO, 
namely  full  of  dread,  in  a  state  of  dread,  in  llie  line — 

'  When  I  sail  qwake  and  dredjull  be.'    Rd.  Piecu,  p.  77. 

Cf.  also  careful,  myghtful,  drtJuU  &c.,  all  as  applied  to  persons,  in  Layamtm,  P.  Phttgbm^, 
Toumel.  Afyst.,  Gen.  and  Ex„  &c. 

No'er-do-woll,  sb.    A  person  of  confinned  bad  habits. 

Neest,  adj.  and  adv.     Next. 

Comp.  Owmen,  Auel-tree,  Btowaley,  for  '  oxen.' '  axlctree,*  *  Stokeslcy.*  ftc :  trnfen^ 
indeed,  it  be  prefcned  to  retct  it  directly  to  A.  S.  nebs/,  nyhst. 
'What  Mvs/f     IVb.  01. 

*  Ne  giscc  ISu  nogt  0in  nesles  Sing ;'  and  covet  not  thy  neighbour's  goods.   Gm.  mJ  Bm. 

p.  100. 
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Keese,  v.  n.     To  sneeze. 

O.N.  bnjoia  (i>res.  htiyt);  Dan.  rtyit;  O.  Sw.  nyta,  njuta;  Sw.  n^mi,'  A.  S.  nmtin: 
O.  O.  wwMfi,  niusen,  niosen :  G«nn.  niesen ;  Dut.  nitxen. 

Neesing-bout,  sb.     A  continued  or  violent  fit  of  sneezing. 

Keah,  adj.     Tender,  soft,  delicate,  weak. 

A.  S.  bmesc,  hmyte,  nese,  temlci,  soft;  bnesciaH,  anesciftn,  to  sonen,  make  cflcniinatc. 
*  Properly  moisl.  Goth,  natjan.  Germ.  brntttM,  to  wet ;  Gcrni.  nau,  Dut.  not,  wet ; 
Fin.  ntsit,  moisture;  mtoika,  Eithon.  MJii>,  wet;  Lit.  nofiM,  the  (moist)  South  wind.* 
Wedgw. 

TXesBy  sb.     A  cape,  or  projecting  headland ;  of  the  coast. 

O.  N.  tus,  O.Sw.  nets,  promontorium,  vel  angusta  tern  in  mare  procurrent;  Sw.  nds^ 
Dan.  neUt  A.  S.  naut,  PI.  D.  ndit,  N.  S.  nttt,     Comp.  Essex  nazt. 

ITether,  v.  n.     To  be  chilled,  or  starved  with  cold, 

O.N.  notrOt  tremere,  frigutire;  to  shiver  with  coUL  It  is  rcroarluble  that  O.N.  MStt 
means  «#///*,  as  well  as  trembling  or  ihirering.  which  Wedgw.  connects  with  •  the  sense  of 
tingling  with  pain*  that  results  from  being  nettled^  or  stung  with  nettles. 

Kettle,  V.  a.    To  sting  with  nettles.    Chiefly  used  in  the  passive. 

Pr.  Pm.  * Ntdyit  (with  netlyt).  Urtico,  vti  urtieis  wtre.    Netlyng.    Urtieado' 

*  Putr  Uhtle  cbapt    He's  getten  hissel'  ntttltd  o'  baitb  legs.' 

17euk,  sb.     A  corner,  nook,  angular  part  of  field,  room,  box,  bag,  &c. 

Dan.  D.  nogg,  an  angle  or  comer  made  by  the  winding  of  a  river  or  Book :  a  sense  exactly 
coincident  with  ours  in  one  application  of  the  word.  Wedgw.  quotes  *  Fin.  noklen,  the  beak 
of  a  bird,  nose,  point ;  maan  nokka,  linguU  terne,  a  nook  of  land.  Esth.  mkka,  a  tip, 
coron,  nook  ;*  adding.  *  the  radical  meaning  is  a  projection  cither  outwards  or  inwards,  and 
it  is  essentially  the  same  with  nock,  notch' 

*  "  You  mun  get  it  at  t'  ntui  shop  ;'*  you  must  buy  It  at  the  comer  shop.'     Wb,  Ol. 
'  "  Put  it  i'  t'  poke-nei*!;"  put  it  into  the  bottom  or  comet  of  the  bag.'     /&. 

•  "  Where  *s  your  father  ?"  "  Agin  I*  beck.  Ye  "11  finnd  him  i*  Mr.  W.*s  Htuk;" '  a  mea- 
dow of  angular  shape*  and  almost  shut  in  by  the  windings  of  the  Book. 

IVeokin',  sb,  The  deep  recess  or  corner  on  either  side  of  the 
expansive  fireplace  in  o^-fashioned  houses;  of  the  'fireplace,'  not 
the  '  grate/  for  the  fire  was  always  on  the  Heartb-stane,  and  fed  with 
the  country  fuel,  Peat  and  Turf 

Nibble,  sb.     A  nipple ;  of  a  woman's  breast,  or  of  a  gun. 

•  A  diminutive  of  neb  or  nib,'  Wedgw.  says  of  nipple.  Our  word  presents  the  original 
form  of  the  diminutive.     *  NMe  of  a  woman's  pap,  boat  de  la  mameDe.*  Palsgr. 
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Kbte»  sh.    Tbe  vcoJea.  nandrs  affixed  as  die 
of  wfaich  ±e  acTthe  ia  wte^ded. 


or  w*iax  MC  vitb :  O.  iw.  M^pr.  kaagf^.  imifm;  ^.  Mqy:  0. 3iL  iaat^,  Jk.,  a  I 
bvooa.  Xaoe,  Ac 


r,  ▼.  n.    Tj  TiHgn.  »  whiniCT'. 
O.  3».  rwfas.  r^^lC^  5w.  r«i«7«.  J.  i  M^w.  i  i  hwu  PUD 

ArQct  or  moic  icndokiai  loanii  ±aa  Jt.     Ctaieve.  aiao.  tfae  Eard 
Wflc.1     Dw-  D.  fwffK.  »  Ffig^  ^  wtenpr.  a  vam  die  'sik 
Mine  ~<ae  cnouatf  jiCd  tae  labie.     la  lomc  •*"*»"''•■■  die  vxni  ii 
ty^g*t!Hff  lit  a  ai^HoB. 

ViABr«  7.  n.    To  baeg!e.  :g  barrxxa  =i  x  vranorg  or  baid  sgaJL, 

Wh.  GH.  ;^T«s  tnis  wnri  aa  prscaeiy  ffrunrtsiciii  w:tft  m^gSf 
mifgU  by  '  za  rrj&e,  sxbtiA,  eat.  '^r  ia  aajramz  aimcrncy.'  rrmnrrrrnr  -t  «tx& 
cfwram  foam  aa  rs  parrl  maanarA  rniloore.  «a:g;zi«.  as  fsaw.    Sv.  aagp^ 
nibcie :  N.  I^^oft,  ^  r^''*  ^^  hbOicqsj  -wrii,  lirde  cfeci :  rsiiK.  ts  rab. 
«bw  ir  peoj  way.     Tia  ••wii  iead  -rne  to  cmiect  rar  wriri  ^rrft  Vi  ^ 
lutf^  Jcc     &at  die  jocal  nu*  ud  eiae  :c  dre  vcri  f^sts  aumniji  coaaaanc  wiifc 
iiiea  <.f  (cch  cviccctasa.     i:  realj  ■ar-rj-r  in  acre  aearr  vit^  ae  ibk  of  O.  3C  ■■ 
hr.<nA  parcTu  £r=,a£:ai  7i:b!es  :  v^^  rr.fr.n'frn   ::pes  =:rr3>3se :  vinc^  oa  ife 
that  ii^hir  :•  vva^ij  a  gfccacgagcic  kc=i,  xaj  n^jest  ^  ocxn.  of  that  vqdL 

Viff-nalt  5b.    A  trirnng  dsing  or  mancr.  a  trifle. 
Viffj-DAfly,  adj.     Trifling-,  cn<ieci^ied.  besiadng  in  actsoB. 


'  "  A  mfy^m^  K>?t  oc  a  ^k^  :"  a  pencil  ;<:flewed  oc  the  tj^yutiae  to 
ITc.  OT. 

Vifle,  T.  a.     To  triSe  mne  awaj.  or  spexvi  h  in  dom^  mffin^  dungSL 

^TCT  the  wsri  «^  w-th.  V-at  k=i*c-     S«  Saffle. 

'  YiK  rcD  at<%t,  ftiJltMg  ivaT  all  Tocr  tiiae.'     STc'.  G7. 

Vifto,  sb.    A  trifle,  a  thing  of  no  vcrii  or  importance. 

ICiggler  V.  a.  and  n.  x.  To  deal  oc:  grudgingly,  or  in  minute  por- 
tions ;  to  concede  reluctantly,  eidier  in  bargaining  or  paying,  a.  To  be 
icnaz-ious  over  trifles ;  to  spend  time  triflingiy ;  to  trifle  or  mince. 

Se«  iivt  /{-sMatioft  froic  Wcdgw.  zzder  "Sitter.  One  zuieht  reasocablr  ax  die  idea  —rmf-J 
f/y  he  *A  jr-vmi^  '''C't  *uc»  ynota  ai  might  be  gnawed  oE.     Comp.  maggU^  HaEnrcfl. 

High,  adv.     Nearly.  almosL 

'  A'ltfi^  a  hnwirtii.'  Cf.  *  He  vai  »o  fc'J  ct  fcrcve  that  aecr  be  vente  oote  of  his  witte. 
»f.H   l«7/»«  lo  hoTK  *;ih  alle  the  pep!e  that  he  h^ddc,  and  were  mygb  xt*i-  wefe  aimed.' 

Ai  a  vb.  m—      '  There  mygfat  00c  man  mgbe  him  ncre.'     Percy's  Fot.  MS.  t  p.  367. 
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ITight-creaker,  sb.     A  watchman's  rattle. 
Kilder-nalder.    A  term  implying  hesitation  or  indecision. 

Wh.  Ol.  gives  sinter-saunter  m  usually  asjodated  with  it ;  '  Nitder^aldering  and  Sinter- 
smnUerimg'  being  equivalent  to  '  idliag  and  tiifliog/  spending  time  or  walking  in  a  slow, 
hesitating,  undecided  way ;  and  iometimcs  applied  to  the  hetitatitig,  uncertain  steps  of  an 
infirm  or  aged  persoiL 

Kim,  V.  a.  and  n,  i.  To  catch  up  quickly.  Thence,  2.  To  take  or 
catch  up  on  the  sly,  to  steal,     3.  To  walk  with  quick  or  mincing  steps. 

O.  N.  nemOf  Dan.  ntemme  or  nemme,  to  take,  seize,  grasp ;    M.  G.   niman,  gammoJi, 
A.  S.  niman.  getu'man,  Fris.  nima.  Germ,  ntbmen,  to  takc^  lay  hold. 
Pr.  Pm.  *  Nymyn^  or  tak^ti.     Accipio.' 

2.  *  "  Simmed  up ;"  taken  up  lustily  on  the  sly»  stolen,  snatched.*     Wh,  Ql. 

3.  •  "  The  old  lady  goes  nimming  along ;"  moves  with  agility.*     lb. 

Nim,  adj.     Nimble,  agile,  active. 
Ninnycock,  sb.     A  young  lobster. 

Mr.  Wedgwood,  under  Ninny,  gives  Sp.  niRo.  an  infant,  a  childish  person ;  rujiear,  to 
behave  in  a  childish  way.  In  Paris  and  in  most  parti  of  France  prawns  are  called  mUeoques. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  sufiix  in  our  word  i»  cognate  with  Fi.  coque,  and  perhaps  eoque 
b  related  to  «ox->  <*r<n^X?<  L^l-  concha,  A. S.  cocca,  Scc.i  while  the  element  nirmy  bears  a 
meaiiing  analogous  to  tliat  of  the  Spanish  etymons;  10  that  the  entire  word  would  siguify 
young  or  baby-shellfish  or  lobster, 

Kip  off,  V.  n.    To  run  away,  or  otherwise  remove  oneself  hastily. 

Cf.         *  If  the  flok  be  skard.  yit  shalle  I  nyp  ncre.*     Toumel.  SSyst.  p.  105. 
*  }ra  hit  wes  uppen  non :       When  it  wu  afternoon 
)~a  Sonne  gon  to  niptn'      Then  son  gan  to  set. 
Lay.  iii.  276. 

ITlp-ralBin,  nip-screedt  nip-skiii,  sb.  A  niggard;  one  who  gives 
stingily  or  grudgingly  even  that  which  is  due :  applied  10  shopkeej>ers 
apt  to  give  tlie  least  possible  measure,  &c.,  but  also  to  stingy  folks  in 
general.  Comp.  '  nip-cheese/  *  nip-fanhing/  '  nip-squeeze,'  &c.,  of  other 
districts. 

Nlp-raisln  is  illuitraled  in  Wh.  Ol.  by  '  one  who  will  cut  a  raisin  m  two ;'  Nip-screed 
by  '  one  who  cuts  beyond  the  edge  of  his  own  doth.' 

Nip  up,  V.  a.     To  snatch   (a  thing)  up  quickly  or  hastily;    often 
with  the  implied  sense  of  dishonest  purpose. 
*  He  mpp'd  *t  oop,  'tahin  Ah  wur  lu  rvrr  heedin*.* 

Wither,  v.  n.     See  Nether.     Nidder  is  another  form  of  the  verb. 

Niwer.  Pr.  of  Never ;  as  in  the  expression  Niwer  heed  I  equiva- 
lent to  the  '  Never  mind'  of  the  South. 

NobbinB,  sb.    Fleshy  portions  of  dried  salt  fish,  small  enough  to  be 
sold  by  measure.     Wh.  GL 
Comp,  *  HfAbly,  round,  ai  pebbles,  &c  Var.  dial,    iVbM/<>  a  lunp  of  aoything.  East, 

Z  Z   3 


.asisj^  or  TBE 


XfiftAaK.  t  £.     1   T:  p^r  a:  2=rv  5cm=E  aL    Thmrr.  2.  To  gtTA#i 
—  .r  snx,  ss^ — isnz  sac  =. 

vtsr  1-  r-si,-rK  s.  nnn^  ir  Butt»-fikc  and  so  adqited  to 
i^    '     7:s  0Ei±  aoats:  V-  anodwr  on  tibe  odier  wfe  of 


*s  —J— IT  Tasjcyi:  h:    ibe ;  »  peel)  war^ 

See  O*-  Ql-  ix  rm^  :^3=i.:*ui  =r.^^  '^iziz'i  Scsit.     Tnc  iocm  it  of  iimuBM,  vm  ia  ol^ 
and  especai:«  n.  NDr-.h=.rr  Li^iai. 

'  He  X  cjnM.  «Sf9nc  hr£  sx  :    itt  1  i«e  sm  i:  =anK  i:  cblt  he  his  &c  cnywliuifty. 
Cfl  *  Ac  Ltfws  f«  r:.:.t  '  r^rrj  /-aC.  3f5.  :.  *§ :  -Did  Zntf  naked :"  71y  11  irf.  Jl^ 
p.  15;  -A'sr  ntf.'  /:.;;.;;:.  3^:.     Nsis:  sac  vel.'  JCpzbk,  p.  J69 ; 

Th&:  Kofff  hL:  :iaj  bis  »:iae  as.*    JCZSers  TaZt,  p.  37. 

KoddBT,  V.  n.  To  uer^i'i^  cr  &ii2ke.  in  bead  or  hands,  ^dtether  from 
age,  palsy,  or  cold. 

A  dciiratirc  from  m*id.  as  noddle  i^*:  U.  Ws-£f«-.  rencv  mid  to  Bar.  ■aClrfiB,  to  more 
to  and  fio,  which  is  tot  zttarW  fjiiid.ae::!  w.-^  <ks  noddle;  O.  H.G.  hmuttim,  nbnre; 
O.  N.  bfiioda,  to  tazcriicr. 

Hoddle,  V.  n.     See  Kodder ;  coincident  in  meaning. 

IToggiB,  bb.  I .  A  quaner-pint  in  quantin-,  or  the  measure  contain- 
ing il.     2.  A  small  mug  or  jug. 

Tlw  Utter  i»  doubtless  the  orig;ial  meaning  of  the  word.  *  Noggim,  a  nnig;  Gid. 
enagairt,  a  kiKX'ker,  a  gill,  uog^in,  quart-measure ;  cnagartt  a  little  knob,  an  earthen  pqK 
kiu.'  Wcdgw. ;  who  aUo  iostilutcs  a  c<:>mparisoa  between yw^  »xAjogtjyh  »adJob,  as  vialo- 
gous  to  t^  apparent  relationship  between  the  above  Gaelic  words  anidl  GaeL  mag,  knock, 
rap,  thump ;  a  kimb,  peg  or  pin. 

Nointed,  p.  p.  Appointed,  destined,  fated  or  given  up  to ;  an  ill  end 
or  ill  courses,  for  instance. 

A  curiotis  inveifeion,  nut  to  say  perversion,  of  the  original  application,  or  im[rfied  sense,  of 
4w  word.     As  the  anointed  person  was  set  apart  for,  or  destined  to,  certain  offices  or  dis- 
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tfaxtioof,  so  of  the  nolnt«d  pcrion.  for  ctQ  councs  md  ui  eril  end.  Cf.  noiitt,  in  the  scfue 
to  beat  scTcrdy,  which  ii  curious  and  with  z  kind  of  rude  wit  about  it ;  and  in  Es»ex  it 
fofTers  one  more  decapitation,  namely,  *  I  '11  Tnt  your  bones,'  or  *  your  skin  for  you/ 

'  "  A  nainttd  youth  ;*'  a  youth  apparently  destined  to,  or  determined  upon,  evil  cour»c».* 
m.  Gi. 

Non,  adv.     Presently,  immediately.     See  Anon. 

TTo-nation,  used  as  an  adj.  Strange,  remote,  out-of-the-way;  scarcely 
known,  geographically ;  and,  hence,  uncivilised  and  rough. 

*  **  A  no'nation  spot ;"  an  odd  or  out-of-the-way  part  of  a  neighbourhood  ;  a  sort  of  law- 
leu  locality."  '     Wb.  01. 

ITone,  used  adverbially  (pr.  n&ne,  nOto  or  neean).  Not  at  all.  See 
None-sbe. 

*  He '%  noTt*  iailed  ;*  of  a  man  mistakenly  supposed  to  be  giving  way  to  the  cffecu  of  age 
and  infirmity. 

Cf.  *  mtrnt  innocent/  from  Chaucer  ;  and 

*  in  the  world  wu  none  so  fayre  tiling.'     Percy's  Fol.  MS.  i.  354. 

Iione-8he  (pr.  neean-sheea).  Not  she;  used  in  denial  of  any  charge 
or  action  Imputed  to  a  female. 

This  is  noted  as  probably  uitimating  a  formei  prevalence  in  the  district  of  the  form  tboo 
(Norihumb.  ubo)  for  ti^.  The  Pr.  given  is  that  of  Mont-ibo,  ai  Steean  from  tioiu, 
Heeam  from  bomt,  8tc. 

Nooatish.  Pr.  of  Notice.  Wh.  GL  gives  'Nooatage*  as  represent- 
ing the  sound. 

lToo8-and-than8.  Nows  and  thons,  chance  times,  odds  and  ends  of 
time.     At  noes  and  thans,  occasionally,  as  opportunity  offers. 

*  '*  How  have  you  f>.>und  time  to  do  this  ?"  •'  Wheca,  she '«  dune  it  at  «oo«  an'  ibanst  at 
necght-tahms  an'  holidays ;" '  of  a  little  school  girl  who  had  knitted  a  heavy  hearth-rug. 

Nor,  conj.     Than. 

*  Better  mot  him  omiy  deea  i'  t*  week.* 

Jam.  thinks  this  use  of  the  word  nor  is  not  very  ancient.  JVd,  he  adds. '  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  by  our  earliest  writers,'  anil  he  icfers  it  to  Welsh,  Gael,  and  ti.  na,  than.  It  is 
at  tikdy  a  tran^osition  of  fto. 

Noration,  sb.  A  row  or  uproar,  such  as  is  made  by  children  on 
being  released  from  school. 

Hall,  explains  this  word  by  *  rumour,  speech.  Var.  diai*  It  may  be  notluog  more  than 
*fi  oration.     Comp.  Notoxniaa. 
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IXotiHed,  adj.  (pr.  nooatified).    Well  or  publicly  known,  of  some 

celebrity. 

•  "  He  wur  a  noodtij!td  man  in '»  deea  ;**  renowned  in  hit  Ufclimc/     IVb.  GL 
Notomize,  sb.     A  skeleton. 

A  quaint  corruption  of  anatomy^  atomyt  io  the  same  sense.     Sec  *  Aoatomj/  HaUiwcQ. 
*  Atomy.'  Wh,  Gl. 

*  As  thin  as  a  notomizf.'     Wb.  Gl. 


Not  to  flail.    Without  fail. 

'  Samrda'  fo'rt,  no<  to  fad.' 

Nought,  sb.  (pr.  nowght).  i.  Nothing:  a  word  in  perpetual  and 
various  use.  2.  A  worthless  person.  3.  A  person  of  no  importance 
or  consideration,  a  cypher. 

1.  *"Nowgb/  o'  t'  soort;"  nothing  of  the  kind;  or,  equivalent  to  "it  it  not  »o."  ' 
Wh.Gl. 

*  "  Nowght  tae  sure ;"  there  is  nothing  so  certain.*     lb. 

a.  '  ••  He's  a  notogbt,  you  may  depend  od  it;"  a  good-foi-notktng  fellow.'     76. 
3.  *  **  They  always  set  him  down  fur  a  notvgbt,"  reckoned  liiu  as  a  cypher,*     lb. 

Nought  but  weel.     Ahogether  good  or  well ;  usually  in  connection 

with  the  vb.  '  hear.' 

*  Ah  nivrar  beared  nowgbt  but  wttl  or  'ixn.' 

Cf.  '  Bot  J>e  dajmt^  |>at  J»ay  delcn  for  my  diJcrt  nysen. 

Hit  is  ^e  worchyp  of  youi-scir,  ffit  ncyt  hot  totl  conne).* 

Sir  Gaw.  and  Gr.  Kn.  I.  xa66. 
*  So  ibyng  but  good* :'  Towntl.  Myst  p.  69  ;  Coht's  TaU,  p.  48. 
'  Why,  sir,  alys  you  oght  bot  goodt  f     lb.  p.  113. 

*  I  here  you  say  noibyngt  but  null  of  this  that  yc  desire  10  rndirtake.'    Mtrl.  p.  353. 

Noughtpenny,  adj.     Bringing  or  earning  no  remuneration. 

*  **  A  noughtptnny  job  ;*'  woik  for  which  there  is  tio  pay.'     Wh.  Gl. 

Nought 't  dow.  Used  substantively.  One  who  docs  not  succeed  or 
thrive  in  what  he  undertakes ;  a  Ne'er-do-weel  as  to  success. 

This  is  simply  nought  at  dot*/,  the  at  equivalent  to  /d,  and  the  dow  gerundial.  See  At* 
Dow.     Hall,  writes  it  nougbt-a-dow. 

Nowt,  sb.  Catde,  used  collectively  of  animals  of  the  ox  kind. 
See  Neat. 

O.  N.  naut,  Dan.  nmd,  Sw.  not.  h  would  almost  seem  that  we  keep  both  the  ScanJ. 
and  the  A.  S.  forms  of  the  word,  as  Naftt,  in  Chaucer  nttt,  A.  S.  ludt,  is  still  in  use  as  an 
appellative  for.  generally  speaking,  an  individual  of  its  class. 
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Nowther,  conj.    Pr.  of  Neither.     See  Owther. 

I  hare  heard  the  same  »tory  toUl  by  an  old  fanner  here  as  is  airrcnt  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  about  the  mode  of  pronunciation  of  this  word.  *  "  U  it  ntttb*r  or  nitbtr,  Mr.  So 
and  So?"     "  Wecl,  Ah  sh'd  leea,  't  mtut  nowther."  * 

Nuddle,  V.  a.  To  huddle  up,  squeeze  together  or  compress,  as  a 
bundle  tlial  is  carried  under  the  arm. 

"Mr.  Wedgw.  connects  '  familiar  E.  nurzle,  nuddle,  to  creep  closely  or  snugly,  as  an  infant 
to  the  bosom  of  its  mother,'  with  N.  snushx^  sm/sia,  to  search  for  something  to  eat; 
O.  N.  sjtvgga,  snudiiay  to  muff,  search  out.  N,  nuika,  synonymous  with  $.nusiia,  just 
quoted,  t>ear5  the  same  relation  to  it  and  to  snugga  or  snvdda  that  nuddle  does  to  familiar 
E.  muggU;  and  tnuggU,  says  Wedgw.,  'is  to  nettle,  to  lie  close,  like  an  infant  pressing 
itself  to  its  mother's  bosom.'  Preserve  this  tense,  and  make  the  verb  adire,  and  our 
nuddle  results. 

Numb,  adj.  Without  life  or  animating  spirit,  insensible,  dull,  heavy, 
blind,  awkward,  bungling. 

'  Nobbut  a  numb  hand  :*  of  a  person  slow  and  awkward  at  his  work,  shewing  neither 
intelligence,  handiness  nor  energy. 

•  Numb  lock  ;'  luck  coming  by  blind  chance;  2$  in  finding  an  object  of  Karcb  by  the 
merest  chance  after  lengthened  and  most  diligent  seeking  all  to  no  purpose. 

Nuraery,  sb.  A  plantation  of  trees;  applied  when  the  trees  have 
attained  large  size  as  well  as  whilst  they  are  young. 


Oaflng,  adj.    Stupid,  silly,  foolish.     Sec  Hauving. 

Oafish,  adj.     Half-'wilted,  foolish,  silly.     See  Awviah. 

Oaf- rooked,  adj.  Weak  of  intellect  from  infancy;  iU-trained  or 
sjxriled  in  bringing  up.     Comp.  Half-rocked. 

There  may  be  a  tacit  reference  here  to  the  changeling  notions  or  superstitions  as  to  which 
Wedgw.,  under  On/,  writes  thus :  *  ^Vhen  an  infant  was  found  to  be  an  idiot  it  was  supposed 
to  be  an  imp  left  by  the  Fairies,  in  the  room  of  the  proper  child  carried  away  tu  their  own 
conntry :  whence  an  idiot  is  sometimes  called  a  choHgtUng^  a  term  explained  by  BaUey* 
a  child  changed,  also  a  fool,  a  silly  fellow  or  wench. 

These  when  a  child  haps  to  be  got 
Which  after  proves  an  idiot. 
When  folks  perceive  it  thriveth  not, 

The  fault  therein  to  smother. 
Some  silly  doatinji  brainless  calf- 
Say  that  the  fairy  left  this  atdf 

And  took  away  the  other.     Drayton,  Nymphidia  in  R.' 
It  is  more  than  possible  that  oaf  or  awf-rocked  is  the  real  orthography  of  half- 
rocked. 
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Ob-ee,  ob-ee. 

The  call  or  lummoiu  for  the  geese  whidi,  hariog  spent  the  day  a-fieM  are  wanted  at 
home  in  the  evening  to  be  fed  and  housed  for  the  night.  At  the  first  sonod  of  Ac  call 
they  put  themselTcs  into  instant  motion,  with  abnndwt  cackling,  and  if  they  have  aonw 
distance  OTcr  which  to  return  they  are  as  likely  to  be  seen  taking  wing  as  not.  The  o  » 
sounded  as  in  *  hold,*  and  both  syllaties  are  accented,  the  first  most  The  err  is  fai^i- 
pitched,  in  a  bby*s  or  woman's  voice,  and  is  not  unmusical.  For  the  correqiooding  call  or 
summons  to  the  pigs  see  JTaok.  The  summons  to  the  work-people,  ptougfainaa,  ireeden, 
reapers,  &c.,  employed  in  the  fields  at  some  distance  from  the  fimnstead,  is  a  higfa-pStclwd 
long-drawn  shout  or  cry,  usually  given  by  the  mistress  or  her  servant-lass  as  the  hour  of  ll* 
*  Dades-time' — ^that  is,  half  an  hour  or  more  before  the  day— draws  on. 

Oddments,  sb.  Odds  and  ends,  heterogeneous  matters,  such  as 
remnants  and  scraps,  things  that  match  or  pair  with  nothing  else,  and 
the  like. 

*  Ah  was  laiting  up  a  few  oddnutUt  (payments  of  small  debts,  or  bills  doe)  an*  Ah  said. 
Ah  *11  hug  t*  priest  his  bill  on  an'  a*.' 

Od  rabbit  'em,  od  rabbit  lit  on  *em,  od  rat  'em,  ods  'art, 

ods  'onnds.    Various  forms  of  a  profane  use  of  the  Maker's  name, 
sought  to  be  disguised  by  the  omission  of  the  initial  consonant 

Of,  prep,  (pr,  off).  In  the  same  sense  as  'by'  in  '  a  son  by  his  wife;' 
or  'out  of  in  horse-  or  cattle-breeders'  phraseology. 

*  He 's  getten  anither  foal  o^t*  and  meear.' 

Cf.  *  And  had  0/  me  a  wicked  ffoode,'    Percy's  Fvi,  MS.  i.  p.  456. 

Note  also,  *  Etten  has  honey  takyn  o/a  hyfe.*     Toumd,  Myti.  p.  a86. 

Off,  orf,  sb.    A  descendant,  one  of  the  progeny,  or,  of  the  famfly. 

A.  S.  orf,  yrf.  This  word,  applied  by  O.  E.  writers,  as  well  as  in  A.  S.,  to  cattle — die 
especial  portion  of  a  man's  substance  or  property — might  thence  pass  on  in  appUcati<Mi  to 
the  human  belongings  of  the  owner,  and  so  originate  our  word : — '  First  and  foremost  came 
the  father's  right  of  property  in  his  children.  This  right  is  conunon  to  the  in&ncy  of  all 
communities,  and  exists  before  all  law.  We  seek  it  in  vain  in  codes  which  belong  to  a  later 
period,  but  it  has  left  traces  of  itself  in  all  codes,  and,  abrogated  in  theory,  still  often  exista 
in  practice.  We  find  it  in  the  Roman  law,  and  we  find  it  among  the  Nor^mien.'  Dasent's 
Burnt  Njal,  Introd.  p.  xxiv.  See  Ihre  in  t.  Urf,  for  orf;  laH  tbtt  ham  arf  ok  wf:  let 
such  child  take  arf  and  urf,  or  hereditaments  and  goods  and  chattels.  Cf.  ebatteU,  cattle, 
Orf:— 

*  Ilk  Idnnes  trf,  and  wrim,  and  der 
Wai  mad  of  ^e  on  werlde  her.'     Otn.  and  Sm.  p.  6. 

0£EUdment,  ofHalment,  sb.  i.  A  thing,  or  things,  of  no  value; 
refuse  matters.  2.  A  worUiless  person,  one  who  is  simply  good-for- 
nothing. 
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OffiildYt  offUly,  adj.  Refuse-like,  worthless,  vile ;  of  both  persons 
and  things. 

*  Offal.  ProT.  Q.  affiUU  ahgtfedU  refuse  or  dross,  what  falls  from ;  Dan,  affcdd^  fail,  falling 
away,  offal,  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  wiodfalls  in  an  orchard,  broken  sticks  in  a  wood,  &c.* 
Wedgw.    Pr.  Pm.  *  Offhl^  that  is  bleuit  of  a  thynge,  as  chyppys,  or  0^1  lyke,' 

OffhUy,  adv.  Ill,  badly ;  in  composition,  as  '  oflOMly-made,'  ill-made, 
or  badly  shaped ;  •  ofiEUly-looking,'  looking  like  the  scum  or  refuse,  of 
people  or  things ;  &c. 

Off-and-on,  i.  Used  adjectively;  uncertain  of  purpose,  vacillating. 
2.  Used  adverbially ;  intennittingly,  at  various  times. 

I.  *  Wheea,  he  *s  nobbat  an  off-an'-<m  soort  o'  diap,  tak*  him  at  t*  best.' 

Off  one's  head*    Out  of  one's  wits,  wild,  delirious. 

It  is  applied  metaphorically  as  well  as  literally.  Thus,  of  an  old  man  in  his  death-sickness, 
away  from  his  home,  I  was  told  he  was — 

*  Fairlings  off  bis  bttad  t'  git  yanmi  agen.' 

Off  on  t.    Poorly,  out  of  sorts,  out  of  health. 

*  My  husband 's  desper't  off  on '/,  Sir.  He  wad  gan  tiv  'is  wark,  bud  he  wur  secan  forced 
t'  lap  oop  and  coom  awa'  yamm  agin.' 

Oftens,  adv.  (pr.  offens  or  ofT'ns).    Often,  oftentimes. 

Ofter,  adv.    More  frequently,  oflener. 

Olden,  v.  n.    To  take  on  or  acquire  the  look  of  age. 

*  He  oltUns  fast.'     Wb.  GU 

OmmoBt,  adv.    At  all,  or  altogether. 

I  scarcely  think  this  is  the  same  word  as  almoit;  rather  on  most. 

Oatiukteper.  *  Ha'  yon  onny  partridges  ommost,  this  year?'  Famur.  *  Amaist  nane.' 
In  the  question  the  accent  was  on  the  first  syllable ;  in  the  answer,  on  the  last.  *  Ormut, 
Cumb.    Several  of  the  glossaries  hare  ommost*  HalliweU. 

On,  adv.  i.  Present,  here,  on  this  spot :  joined  with  some  part  of  the 
vb.  to  be.     2.  Onwards,  forward. 

I.  *  Ah  aims  hell  be  on  afore  neeght' 

*  He  wur  on  a  week  sen,  an'  at  me  aboot  't.* 

3.  *  Tahm  *s  gettan'  on  noo ;'  it  is  growing  late,  or  the  time  fixed  is  all  but  passed. 

On,  prep.    Of;  used  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

*  Yon  *s  yan  on  'em.' 
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Onny-bit-like.  (Pr,  of  '  any-bil-Uke.')  Tolerable,  pretty  well ;  in 
health,  namely:  tolerably  fair;  of  the  weather:  civil;  as  to  manner  or 
treatment:  &c. 

'  ••  She  shall  come  if  &he  be  ormy-bit^iit* ;"  if  there  be  any  fitnew  or  appcanncc  of  abilJty 
to  uiidcitake  the  jounicj.'     Wh.  Gt. 

OnjBtead,  sb.  (pr.  oansted).  A  single  farm-house ;  the  buildings,  Ac, 
of  any  one  farm. 

*  Onstt.  A  dwelling-house  and  outbuildings.  A'ortb.  A  tingle  farni-hoiue  Is  called  Ul 
onstead.'  Halliwell.     *  A.S.  on,  znd  sud.'  Jam, 


To  be.     To  be  engaged  upon,   or   wth,   a   thing  or 


On   with, 

person, 

*  They 's  on  im*  shearing,  by  noo.' 

*  Folk  says  at  Mally  's  nicd,  an*  be 's  on  uv*  t'  ilher  last ;'  Mary  ha»  changed  her  mind  (in 
love  matters)  and  her  man  is  cnurting  the  other  girl. 

Oppen.     Pr.  of  open. 

Orf,  sb.  Scurf  on  an  animal's  skin,  as  on  a  horse  afler  the  appli- 
cation of  a  blister ;  scurf,  generally. 

This  is,  without  doubt,  a  paratlel  fonn  to  om.  which  we  find  in  Aner.  Riule,  pp.  294, 
186:  '  blod  cm  aduii  on  euen'ch  halue  ;*  and  in  Lay.  i.  213.  as  well  as  repeatedly  elsewhere. 
What  A.  S.  yrnam,  $trrtan  arc  to  rennatt,  and  Scnii-Sax.  orn  to  E.  ran — that  is,  •  the  same 
word,  only  diifering  by  the  transposition  of  the  r'  (Bosw.) — that  is  or/" to  A.  S.  breof,  a  icab, 
scnrfiuess;  O.  N.  bni/a,  scab,  scalincss.  Comp.  alio  Scottish  rti/,  eruption,  the  itch,  SwiM 
rufi,  rigff.  Germ,  rvf,  ru/e,  N.  S.  rao/,  &c, 

*  Yon  iheep  (Icecc  is  full  of  or/ at  can  be :  it 's  had  a  desper't  ihrift  i*  t*  winter,* 
'  That  bairn  hecad's  as  full  o'  or/" as  irvcr  it  can  ho'd.' 


Orling,  sb.  i .  An  ill-grown,  or  stunted  and  sickly  child  2.  An  ill- 
thriven  young  animal.     See  Underling. 

Hall,  has  *  ijHing,  an  ill-grown  child.  Urhd^  starved  with  cx)ld,  stunted.  Uritrnff,  s 
dwarf.*  Carr  gives  *  {/r/,  to  be  pinched  with  coM:  urledt  spoken  of  those  who  do  not 
grow.  Ray :  urling,  a  dwarf.  Idem.'  Leeds  Oi.  varies  the  form :  *  Urfled,  starved ;  urp^ 
/ii«^,  rtarvlirig :  "  1  little  Kr^/rnjgr  beggar."  '  Whence  the  variiilion  it  it  hard  to  surmise. 
I  connect  ihe  word  with  Dan.  D.  orrevrogd,  a  mushapcn,  stunted  person,  a  child  of  that 
description ;  in  Oemi.  knirpt^  wecbselbalg,  a  dwarf,  a  starveling.  Outzen,  on  whot« 
authority  Molb.  seems  to  give  the  word^  adds  in  another  place  that  the  term  is  also  applied 
to  animals.  It  consists  of  two  elcnirnts,  the  latter  of  which  corresponds — not  to  say,  is 
coincident — with  our  Wreckling:,  Dan.  D.  waag^  S.  Jutl.  vrduel  (Moib.  also  quotes  a 
Germ,  form,  two*);  the  former  might  furnish  the  origin  of  our  word,  seeming  ItKlf  to  be 
dependent  on  the  privative  partitic  or.  Conip.  oreie  (Molb.  Dansk  Glosx.)  or  ortgbe,  10 
return  oneself  a  pauper ;  orvid,  deprived  of  sense,  insane  or  idiot.  The  Cr.  sense,  starved 
or  pinched  with  cold,  is  an  easy  derivative,  formed  00  the  same  principle  as  in  niany  other 
like — in  uamed  itself,  for  instaiKe.     But  see  UrUnf. 
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Oekin,  sb.  An  oxgang ;  a  quantity  of  land  varying  in  different  places, 
as  might  be  expected,  since  the  quantity  of  produce — per  acre,  sa}- — 
varies  widely  in  varjing  districts,  and  a  measured  space  of  iand  which 
would  barely  keep  one  ox  in  this  place  might  weU  keep  two  in  another. 

Othergates,  adv.  Oiherwise,  in  another  way,  by  other  means,  by 
another  road.     *  Othergets/  *  Othergaits,'  in  BrocketL 

•  For  he  has  cvei  >Ht  bejn  my  fO| 
For  had  he  my  frcynd  bej-n, 
Othfrgatts  it  had  bejTi  4e>Ti.*     Tounul.  MyU,  p.  lo, 

Otherkins,  adj.  Of  another  kind  or  diiferem  sort.  Comp,  AU- 
kins,  I9a«-kin8,  &c. 

*  **  He  has  gone  an  otbtrhins  geeat ;"  a  dUTerent  road  to  the  one  Alleired  or  snppOMd.* 

Otbersome,  adj.     Of  another  sort,  others,  various. 

*  "  An  o/bersome  lot ;"  a  diifcrcnt  or  separate  set.*     Wh.  Gl, 

*  "  At  otbersome  times  ;"  at  various  times.*     lb. 

Ought,  sb.  (pr.  owght).  i.  Anything,  anything  at  all.  2.  Anything 
■whatever,  implying  almost  everjthing.  3.  Used  adverbially  in  the  sense 
of '  at  all/ 

1.  '  "  Owgbt  or  nowghl  ;'*  somethuig  or  nothing.'      Wh.  Gl. 

*  **  He 's  owther  owght  or  oowght  ;"*  cither  with  aa  occupation  or  profession,  or  not,  m 
it  suits/     lb. 

2.  '  "  He  's  up  liv  owgbi;"  ready  for  any  *  spree,'  extravagance,  venture,  &c. 

*  Miir  by  owgbt;'  more  by  any  conceivable  quantity. 

'  Now,  and  in  ogbi  that  I  can  witt 
He  semys  fulle  wcUc  theron  to  sytL'     Tounul.  Myst.  p.  4. 

3.  *  If  my  knife  prove  ought  sharp.*     Egton  Sw.  Dane*  Recit. 

'  Petrus.     Dere  master,  is  it  ogbt  I  ?*     Toumtl.  Myu.  p.  iSo. 
'  I  wote  wclle  if  ye  knew  mc  ogbt'     Ih.  p.  66. 

*  Hto  miH  land  hafdt  \>t  htm  abt  to  gehyradt  :*  the  no  land  bad  that  to  him  ought 
belonged.     Thotpt's  Diplom.  p.  337. 

Ouse,  owse,  v.  a.  To  take  out  water,  or  other  liquid,  from  a  con- 
taining vessel,  or  a  pool  or  stream,  with  some  suitahlc  instrument,  such 
as  a  ladle,  dipping-dish,  bowl,  or  the  like.     See  Howse. 

O.  N.  ouMi,  to  dip  or  ladle  out  water;  O.  Sw.  and  Sw.  out,  bota,  Dan.  •».  N.  Sax.  bun. 
The  Scand.  words  were  applied  to  the  act  of  washing  or  *  baptising'  an  infant  aa  practitcd 
by  our  heathen  forefathers.  Thus,  as  one  instance  out  of  many  :— '  Sa  sueinn  nar  nefnndr 
Olq/r  rr  bann  uar  uaitmte  auunn.  Hrani  ioM  hann  uattne :  the  lad  was  named  Olaf  when 
he  was  oiMd  with  water.  Hraui  Quad  him.'  In  this  connection,  the  following  tians- 
lalton,  as  illustrative  of  certain  baptism  folklore-nolions  which  still  maintain  their  existence 
among  ourselves— K)ne,  for  instance,  that  if  jk  male  and  female  infant  are  tn  be  baptised 
together,  the  boy  must  not  be  baptised  first,  lest  the  girl  get  the  man's  bcatd  and  the  boy 
the  female  voice— may  not  be  out  of  place ; — '  When  a  child  is  newly  bom,  it  must  without 
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delay  be  washed  in  water.  That  is  called,  in  Warend,  dtm  fdrtta  iiigtH,  ihc  primary  wa»fa- 
ing;  and  answers  to  the  old  hcathcu  wishing  with  water  (vaiUH-otningen),  which  only 
took  a  new  form  in  Christian  baptism.'  This  '  primary  washing'  has  special  eificacy  against 
all  kinds  of  *  witching.'  and  very  curious  particulars  are  given  of  its  virtue  in  tpedal  cues, 
each  rci^uiting  a  special  means  for  communicating  such  virtue ;  generally  summed  op  thus : 
'  Whatsoever  the  mother,  while  pregnant,  has  seen,  or  been  concerned  with,  that  might 
occasion  harm  to  the  cliild,  something  or  other  connected  with  It  must  be  put  in  the  water. 
On  the  same  principle,  otlier  things  must  be  put  iti  wluch  have  efficacy  as  touching  the 
child's  luck  in  life.  Hence  the  mother's  wedding  ring  must  be  put  in;  white  money,  or 
silver  articles  inherited  from  ancestry ;  this  will  help  towards  the  child's  becoming  rich.  If 
a  fresh-laid  egg  is  put  in.  the  child  will  have  a  fair  complexion;  a  red  rag,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  its  rosy ;  if  chips  from  a  chopping-block,  then  the  child  will  Devcr  come  to  the 
block ;  and  so  on-'   IVdr.  ocb  Wird.  p.  403. 

Out,  outing,  sb.    An  excursion  from  homej  a  pleasure  trip. 

•  I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  oui.' 

•  A  bit  of  an  outtng.'     IVh.  Gl. 

Out,  adv.     Fully,  quite.     Comp.  All  out,  Outly. 

'  "  How  old  is  she  ?**     "  Not  three  years  out."  ' 
'  Four  yeati  out  next  grass.' 

Cf.         *  So  }ong  Sc  so  ]epe,  as  }e  ar  at  |>is  tvmc. 

So  cortayse,  so  knyjtyly,  as  je  are  knowcn  ouit.' 

Sir  Goto,  and  Gr.  Kn.  I.  15IO. 

Out-by,  adv.    Not  far  away,  a  little  way  off. 

'  "  Is  your  master  at  home  ?"    "  Ncea.     But  Ah  '11  call  of  him  :  he 's  on'y  just  owZ-Ay."  ' 

Out-end,  sb.     r.  A  projecting  part  or  end  of  a  building.     2.  The 
outlet  or  means  of  egress  from  any  place. 

Out-gang,  sb.     A  road  or  passage  out  of  or  from  a  place ;  an  outlet. 
Out-ganger,  sb.     One  who  goes  out  of  a  place  or  coimtry;  an 

emigrant. 

Out-gate,  sb.    A  way  out,  a  means  of  egress. 

Cf.  Pr.  Pm.  *  Otatt  gaU.     Exiht*: 

Out  in.     Equivalent  to  'out  of ' :  in  constant  use. 

*  I  shall  be  able  to  get  a  coat  and  a  waistcoat  cut  in  that  piece  of  cloth.* 

*  She  war  luiking  out  in  t'  window.* 

*  There's  no  getting  nowght  out  in  him.' 

Outly,  adv.     Thoroughly,  completely. 

Out  o*  fettle.     I.  Out  of  repair,  unfit  for  use,     a.  Out  of  health, 
unwell,  poorly. 

Out  o'  f  rood.  Out  of  the  way :  i.  In  the  sense  of  inconvenient  to  get 
at,  or  remote.    2.  Removed  from  an  inconvenient  or  inappropriate  place. 

I*  *  An  oo/*  o'  /  rcoaj,  dceafly  spot.' 

9.  *  Ah  aims  we  '11  get  dune  by  neeght,  an'  a'  I*  muckment  an*  owght  oof  A*  ^  noad  an'  a*/ 
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Out-thnifit,  sb.  1.  A  ihmsl  forth  or  out,  from  a  house,  door,  or  the 
like.     2.  A  projecting  part  of  a  building. 

Out-thrusten,  adj.  (pr.  out-thrussen).  i.  Thnist  out  or  forth,  turned 
out.  2.  Made  to  project  or  stand  forward;  of  a  part  of  a  building,  for 
instance. 


The  blackbird  {Turdus  meruia)  :  often  Black- 


Oiuel,  sb.  (pr.  ussel). 
ussel. 

A.  S.  oi/«,  ^^\  ousd,  a  blackbird.  Comp.  Germ,  amid,  Dan.  drossil.  Bag.  tbrostU,  A.  S. 
troiile,  in  all  of  which  tlie  element  omtl  teems  to  find  place. 

OverplUBhj  sb.     The  corrupt  Pr.  of  *  overplus/ 

Overquart,  overthwart,  adj.  Per\'erse,  contrary,  contradictory  or 
contentious.     See  Quart,  Owerthwart. 

Cf.  \neertouer^  S.  Mart.  p.  10,  Ancr.  Rtwle,  p.  8i  ;  over  tivbart,  Toumtl.  Mysf.  p.  85. 
*  peos  two  treon  bitocnc'K  t?ct  o  treon  )>ct  stod  upriht,  and  let  oficr  ck  ]Ht  eodc  puiart- 
outr,  o(  t>c  deore  rode.*     Aner.  RiwU,  p.  403. 

Oversail,  sb.  The  course  of  masonry^-of  no  great  thickness,  but 
each  stone  covering  the  entire  width  of  the  wall  of  a  house  or  other 
building — -which  is  laid  last  and  receives  the  wall-plate  and  rafters  which 
are  to  support  the  roof. 

Jam.  givci  oursylt,  outrsyU,  outriilt^  to  covers  to  conceal,  without  suggesting  a  deriv- 
atJOQ ;  and  owrsailyit  without  a  definition,  but  with  this  extract : — '  Robert  Lennont. 
being  to  rebuild  a  watte  tenement,  obtained  an  act  giving  him  liberty  to  ovtnaHyie  the 
cloie,  having  both  sides  thereof,  and  cast  a  transe  over  it  for  communicating  with  both  his 
houses,  &c.  Cr.  Ol.  gives  owertail,  sb.  projection ;  and  ?b.  to  overhang,  or  project 
beyond  the  base :  erroneousJy,  in  both  casc»,  I  believe.  Mr.  Carr  adds,  '  tJiis  may  l>e  a 
corruption  of  overstU,  used  by  Sylvester  in  his  TVoiiWa/UM  0/  Du  Bartas^  though  in  a  some- 
what diSiercnt  seotc  : 

*  And  ovtneiVd  the  famous  work  of  Pharic.' 

•  Ere  I  my  malice  cloak  or  avtrsth*     Id.  Judith,  by  Hudson.' 

Hall,  gives  *  ovenatl,  to  project  over :  a  term  uKd  by  brickJayers.  North.'  which  is  probably 
copied  from  O.  G/.  Pr.  Pm,  '  Ovyrtlay  of  a  doorc.  Suptrliminart^'  gives  the  true  mean- 
ing and  connection.  It  is,  itself,  by  mctath.,  simply  ovyrsayl.  Mr.  Way's  annotation  is, — 
*  The  following  passage  occurs  in  Gaut.  de  Bibclesworth,  Arund.  MS.  3  ]0  ;— 
"At  entri  del  bus  est  la  lyme  (the  thcrswald,  at,  thresh  wald), 
Et  outre  la  Iti/e  la  tuslyme  (the  ouerslay)." 
In  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps's  MS.,  "  ouerslauth  ;'*  In  Fcmina  MS.,  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  B.  14.  40. 
•*/<  tidsJyne,  be  oueichck."  *'  Superliminare,  ouerslay,*'  Vocab.  HaiL  MS.  17,  C.  xvii. 
"  Superliminare,  ovcflytys."  Med.  Horniiin  sayi,  "  I  hylte  my  heed  agenst  the  snylc,  or 
transumpt  {btperthyron^  sitperUminare)."  '  Id  soy/*  we  have  the  sail  of  our  word,  which  ii 
coincident  with  till,  in  window-siW,  doot-sill,  Sec. ;  in  connection  with  which  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  Mr.  Wedg^*^  : — '  Silt,  the  threshold  of  a  door  or  window.  PI.  D. 
MuU,  Oenii.  icbtvelle,  Fr.  teuil.  It.  ioglia,  a  threshold.  Sw.  ayll,  Dan.  tyld,  base  of  a  frame- 
work, building,  ground-sill.  N.  E.  tiUs,  the  main  timbers  of  a  house  ;  toil,  rafter,  window- 
sill.  Hall.  W.  tail,  tyl,  a  groundwork,  foundation,  base  ;  uUl-dor,  door-sill,  threshold  ;  go- 
sail,    an   underpinning    or    ground-silling,       Gael.  «ai/,   a   beam;    iail^bbHtn    {J>onn,    sole, 
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foundation,  base),  the  sole,  lower  beam  of  a  partitioii.'  As  in  go-taS,  aaH-hkmm,  Oramil 
takes  its  espccia]  meaning :  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  simply  a  literal  translatioa  of  m/m  ft'—' 
nare.  The  meaning  of  to  bide  or  amctaj,  as  in  the  quotations  abore,  is  simplj  a  secoodarj 
meaning  and  a  natural  one.  The  Or.  Gl.  mutake  is  not  altogether  excusable :  the  Owtat» 
aail  rally  does  frequently  project,  from  half-an-i&ch  opirards,  beyond  the  rest  of  thft 
masonry,  but  it  is  especially  to  the  part  which  does  not  project  tlut  the  meaning  of  Orvr* 
Mdl,  strictly  speaking,  is  limited. 

Overthrow,  sb.    An  upset,  or  overturning.    See  To  tbroiw  oror. 

*  For  jif  he  ne  rise  )»e  ra)>er  and  raohte  to  ^  steorae, 
pe  wynt  w<^de  with  )>c  water*  >e  Bot  ostfr^^roiev.* 

Skeat's  P.  Pht^hm.  p.  104. 

Overwelt,  sb.  A  faU,  such  that  the  results  are  that  the  faDen  being 
or  thing  lies  on  its  back  or  upside  down. 

See  Welter,  Welt,  and  comp.  Sw.  vaii^  a  roller.  va2ta^  to  roll.  Ac. 
*  "  The  sheep  has  gettcn  an  ounr-wdt;'  of  a  sheep  which  has  got  laid  npoa  its  back  ia 
a  gutter  or  hdlow,  and  cannot  get  np  again.*     IVb.  Gl. 

Owe,  V.  a.  To  own,  to  have  belonging  to.  Otherwise  awe.  Of 
most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  forms  Wheeas*  aw,  or,  wheea's 
owght,  or  augiht,  this  or  that?  See  Awe,  Wlieeaa'  a',  Whaea'a 
owght 

Ower,  V.  n.  i.  To  last  through  or  endure  to  the  end;  of  a  given 
time.  2.  To  come  to  the  end,  in  the  sense  of  closing  or  finishing,  to 
cease  or  discontinue. 

1.  *  He  wur  desper't  bad,  for  seear.    Ah  thowght  he  couM  nirrer  ha*  ovcrMf  t*  ne^ht.* 

2.  *  Wed.  it  *s  ototi'd  wi'  *m  ooo.  pair  au'd  chap ;'  it  has  come  to  an  end :  he  is  dead. 

I  scarcdr  look  upon  this  word  as  merely  a  mlgar  usage  of  the  prep,  over,  but  rather  as 
another  form  of  Hover,  with  a  continued  seme:  comp.  the  examines,  *" Hover  your 
hand  ;*'  stop  or  hc^  as  in  the  act  of  pouring  water,*  with  '  "  It  owertd  a  bit  ;**  it  (the  run) 
ceased  a  Uttle.*  H^.  Gl.  The  meaning  in  our  first  example,  taking  over  as  horvr, 
would  depend  on  making  the  rb.  neuter  instead  of  actire,  and  the  word  mght  the  case  of 
time.  In  the  second  examine,  the  idea  must  be  of  stopping  or  suspending  an  action  for 
good.  Pr.  Pm.  gives  *  Htjvyn  on  horse,  and  a^bydyn.  SiroeimOt'  and  in  the  notes  occur 
'  Hovyngt  afar  off,'  'bouynge  at  Blackheath,*  in  either  of  which  cases  a  case  of  time  mi^it 
be  subjoined.     In  P.  Ploughm.  the  o>mp.  fonn  OHr-^opjm  occurs. 

Ower.    Pr.  of  Over :  the  mv  as  in  '  hour.' 

The  word  is  in  perpetual  use  to  express  the  idea  of  excessiTcness  or  superfluity ;  as.  *  he  i« 
osMT-fcmd  for  owght,'  too  foolish  for  anything ;  *  t*  boos'  's  oiwr-big  for  us.'  the  bonae 
is  too  large  to  suit  us :  but  io  aU  these  cases  it  ought  properly  to  be  considered  as  an 
inseparable  particle,  answering  to  the  Dan./w,  as  in  fonruget.  ower-mioUe ;  farbaard, 
excessireiy  hard,  ower-hard,  &c. ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  A.  S.  prepositire  o/^.  as  in 
ofir-mod,  OTer-proud ;  or  to  Germ,  ver. 
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Owerance,  sb.  i.  The  upper  hand,  or  authority;  over  a  person. 
3.  Control ;  of  money  or  a  household. 

I.  *  '*  She  fairly  ha'es  t*  ouuranee  ower  him ;"  she  completely  rules  him/     Wh.  Gl. 
3.  *  She  bad  t'  owtranc*  o'  t*  au*d  man's  money,  an'  he  knew  na'  mair  an  owght  what  he 
had  r  t'  hooss.' 

Ower-anenst,  prep,  and  adv.    Over  E^^st,  opposite  to. 

Ower-gate,  sb.  The  stone  stile  of  the  coimtry,  or  means  of  getting 
over  a  wall  which  happens  to  cross  the  line  of  a  path  or  footway. 
Stones  sufl5ciently  long  to  project  eleven  or  twelve  inches  beyond  either 
face  of  the  wall — which  is  constructed  without  lime — are  built  into  it,  at 
convenient  relative  distances,  and  thus  form  steps  or  stepping-places  for 
the  passengers. 

Ower-kessen  (Pr.  of  Over-oasten).    Overcast ;  of  the  sky. 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Ovyr  eatu^  or  over  hyllyd.  Prtttctus,  e<mticlu$;'  the  idea  being  of  a  covering 
thrown  over  the  sky. 

Ower-many,  adj.  (pr.  ower-monny).   Too  strong,  not  to  be  resisted. 

• "  He's  owermony  for  me  ;*'  in  argument'     Wh.  d. 
*  Deeath  's  ovfermony  for  us  a'/    Jo, 

Ower-miokle,  adj.  and  adv.    Overmuch,  too  much. 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Ovyr-myhylU  (ouer  moche).  Ntmis,  vd  mrnius*  Comp.  D»n.  Jor-megtl^ 
A.  S.  o/tr-fnast. 

Ower-nioe,  adj.  Fastidious,  dainty,  shy,  backward;  not  liking  to 
'  make  oneself  at  home.' 

'  Noo«  yon  mnnnot  be  shy  an'  ottnr-met,  but  mak'  a  lang  airm  to  what  you  like  best.* 
Wb.GL 

See  another  form  of  homely,  hospitable  invitation  to  the  good  thin^  upon  the  table 
under  Beaoh  to. 

Owerqaart,  owerthwart,  adj.  and  adv.  i.  Across,  in  a  direction 
of  angular  opposition.  2.  Thence  perverse,  contrary,  contentious  or 
given  to  contradiction.    See  Overquart. 

Owerset,  owersetten,  p.  p.  i.  Overdone,  tasked  beyond  one's 
strength  or  ability.  2.  Overturned  or  upset;  of  a  vessel,  a  cart,  a 
boat,  &c. 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Ovyr  uttyn,  or  ovyr  comyii.    Supero^  vineo :  Otttr  utiyngg.    Opprtmo* 
•**U  she  seriously  ill?"    "Neea.  nobbut  ower-utten  wiv  ganiun  t' Whitby  an'  yamm 
agen  same  deea." ' 

'  T'  chap 's  getten  's  cart  owrrstt.  Ah  '11  lay.'  ^ 
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Ower  t'  moor.  i.  Used  adjectively ;  living  at,  or  situated  in, 
a  place  which  lies  beyond  or  at  the  other  side  of  the  moor-district, 
a.  Expressive  of  destination;  of  a  journey  or  purpose  of  journeying. 

I.  So  and  so  is  '  an  ower  t  moor  body/ 

*  They  cam'  fra  $ome  o'  t'  ower  (  moor  spots/     Wh.  GJ, 

a.  '  *•  Where 's  t'e  boun,  Willy  ?'*    "  Ah '»  gannan*  ower  t  moor  Tr  a  bit."  * 

Ower  t'  way :  as  in  the  expression  below. 

*  "  Ah  gav'  him  ower  t  way  wi*  't ;"  I  met  him  with  a  rebnke  or  rqiroof/     Wh,  Ql» 

Owerwelt.    See  Orerwelt. 

Owerwhemmle,  v.  a.  To  overturn  or  upset ;  to  throw  topsy-turvy. 
See  Whenunle. 

Owse,  sb,    Pr.  of  Ox.    Plural,  Owsen. 

In  S.  Jutl.,  says  Kok,  p.  99,  h  before  i  is  usually  changed  into  j^  v  or  «.  That  wkm 
becomes  '6j%;  oksel,  ovsel;  Stoksberred^  Storsherred;  Sec.  Comp.  our  Stowslay  for 
Stokesley,  BooBby  for  Roxby,  &c. 

Ows'us,  sb.  (Pr.  of  ox-house).    The  Byre  or  Beast-house. 

Comp.  Dan.  D.  nms  (•  long)  or  nmds,  *  without  doubt  from  km/,  a  neat,  animals  of  the 
ox  kind,  and  contracted  from  nmdbuus;'  \i./J9s,  fTom/ahuu$;  &c. 

Owther,  conj.    Pr.  of  Either.    See  Wowther, 

*  And  whene  }>ou  heres  Haly  Wryte  ow}i>er  in  termone  or  in  priue  conacyooc.'  Rd, 
Pieces,  p.  aj. 

'  For  owther  1  will  all  gete  or  all  lesc.'    Merlin^  p.  366. 

Oxgang,  sb.    See  Oskin. 
Ox-prod,  sb.    An  ox-goad. 
Oxter,  sb.    The  arm-pit. 

A.S.  ox/o,  oxH,  the  arm-pit  or  arm-hole.  No  doubt  connected  with  O.N.  ox/,  the 
shoulder;  Dan.  and  Sw.  axel,  A.S.  tattle,  O. G.  absal,  Qerm.  aeb$el;  aehsd-gruhe,  the 
ann-pit. 


Pace^ggs,  sb.  Eggs  boiled  hard  and  stained  of  divers  colours,  and 
possibly  also  in  streaks  and  patterns.  These,  on  Easter  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  serve  first  as  playthings  for  children,  and  secondly  as  a  viand. 
They  roll  or  troll  them  on  the  ground,  in  the  fields,  or  elsewhere.  At 
Whitby  there  is  or  was  a  *  children's  fair  held  in  the  space  between 
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the  parish  church  and  the  abbey'  on  Troll-egg-days,  or  Easier  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday.   Wh.  Gl. 

O.N.  pdiitir,  padta,  Svt.  pJitk,  Dan.  patulce.  Da.  paeseben,  ft.  pAqut,  &c.,  from  Hcb. 
P«Mcb.  iu  its  Greek  form  w&^x*^'  ^^  Paoe-egg  U  exactly  coincident  with  Dan.  paaike- 
itg,  Sw.  pasA-agg,  an  egg  commonly  eaten  on  Faster  Ere,  hard-boiled,  coloured  wiih 
various  tinu.  and  which,  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  especially  in  Russia,  is  mutually  pre- 
sented and  accepted  by  pcxsons  meeting  each  other.  Dalin.  It  is  not  ea»y  to  ascertain 
when,  or  by  what  steps,  the  hard  k  pasted  over  into  c  soft.  In  P.  Plougbm.  p.  338,  the 
form  is  pasqe,  and  in  TotentL  Myit.  p,  179,  tt  is  paik*.  In  Meriin,  p.  104,  however,  the 
forms  pascb.  paab  occur,  whence  eventually  our  form  Fao«.  By  a  further  corruption  the 
word  has  abo  uken  the  occasional  forni  Faate-eggB.  In  some  parrs  of  £.  Yorkshire 
the  children  go  to  the  tup  of  some  of  the  Wold  bluffs  to  troll  their  eggs  down,  and  each 
boy  resorts,  year  by  year,  to  the  same  point,  trolling  his  egg  down  some  shallow  or 
surface-gully  which  is  resctved  to  him  solely  by  a  kind  of  prescription.  Their  word  for  the 
eggs  is  •  Soul-eggs.' 

Pack.  adj.     Familiar,  tame,  domesticated. 

A  somewhat  obscure  word.     Jam.  (who  alone  notices  it)  seems  to  h«Te  misuuderstood 
its  appbcation,  or.  at  least,  connection,  in  tlic  extracts  beluw  : — 
'  Nac  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o*  ither 
An'  unco  pack  and  thick  thcgethct.'     Burm$; 
'  Twa  tods  forgathcn  on  a  brae. 
They  war  auld  comrades,  frank  an'  free. 
An'  pack  an'  thick  as  tods  could  be.*     NicoPt  Po^nu,  ii.  89  *. 
for  he  says.  '  Its  connection  with  tbick  would  suggest  that  it  properly  signifies  closeness  or 
contiguity,  from  Germ,  and  S.  G.  paekt,  sarcina.  8cc.'     The  word  tbich  is,  however,  used 
simply  as  a  cant  word,  or  as  in  the  phrase  *  as  thick  as  thterc*.' 
'  She  did  not,  as  she  wont  before. 
Hector  and  koM  him  out  o*  dore. 
But  soberly  forbore  her  flyting, 
An*  e'en  became  the  Idndesi  kyting. 
The  packtu  thing  and  the  best  wiUed. 
The  gentlest  bird  that  ever  billed,'     joco-Str.  Diu.  p.  JO. 

Pack,  V.  n.  To  collect  together  in  large  flocks  or  assemblages,  as 
the  grouse  do  in  October  and  later  on  in  the  season. 

Pack,   sb.      The   package   of  small   wares   usually   carried  by  the 

pedlar. 

Packman,  sb.  A  pedlar,  or  itinerant  vendor  of  small  wares  such 
as  may  be  carried  in  a  pack.     Comp.  *  Bagman,'  a  commercial  traveller. 

Pack-rag  Day.  The  day  after  Martinmas  Day,  or  23rd  November, 
when  Farm-servants  leave  their  places,  and  consequently  have  to  pack 
up  their  clothes  and  other  belongings.     Wh.  Gl. 

In  other  districts  it  is  a  diiTerent  day.  In  Lincolnshire  it  is  Old  May  Day.  11th  May, 
and  Forby  gives  the  name  to  Old  Michaelmas  Day.  See  Ualliwell.  Comp.  Brocketl's  *  Pack- 
img'ptftfiy-day,  the  last  day  of  the  fair ;  when  all  the  cheap  bargains  are  to  be  had.  Newc' 
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Paddle,  v.  n.  To  walk  or  go  on  fool ;  ofien  with  a  kind  of  imjrfi- 
cation  of  shortness  in  the  steps,  like  a  child's ;  or  of  downesi  or  some 
amount  of  difficulty,  as  with  a  poorly  or  in6nn  person.     See  Putter. 

•  They  wad  hae  setten  me  wV  t'  giUowa' :  but  Ah  said  Ah  wad  male*  out  t'  faddlt  an" 
walk.'  Said  by  an  elderly  female,  who  had  been  taken  poorly  al  a  bouse  neatly  twa  mile* 
distant  from  her  home. 

*  Ah  teen  t'  au'd  man  paJJlin'  abont  t*  rooad*  ycitreen.* 

Paddy-noddy,  sb.  A  long  or  involved  history  about  nothing ; 
'  a  cock-and-bull  stor)-  ;*  Wh.  Gl.  The  Cr.  Gi,  gives  '  perplexity,  em- 
barrassment,' as  the  signification  :  but  here  and  in  Leeds  district  ihc 
only  embarrassment  is  that  of  a  confused  and  blundering  narrator. 

I  should  cooQccI  this  with  polinodt.  a  uying  back,  or  unsaying  of  what  hfts  been  taoA 
before,  a  process  often  leading  to  confusion  and  embarraunieiit,  surely,  with  eVcn  the  best 
intentions.  The  word  would  thus  take  class  with  ara«7-T«ne7i  MithridAle,  and  tw-o 
or  three  others  in  use  in  Ctereland. 

*  **  A  laiig  paddy-noddy  about  iiowght ;"  a  long  tale  about  nothing.*     Wb.  OL 

Pafty,  adj.     Pert  or  impertinent,  saucy;  of  a  servant,  or  W-lraincd 

child. 

Comp.  Dan.  D.  peus,  chatter,  impertinence,  sauce ;  ptta*,  to  ipeak  or  talk  flippantly. 
chatteringly.  It  Is  possible  there  may  be  a  relation  between  these  words  attd  pafty. 
Binck.  has  paffiing^  silly,  triilmg;  with  which  conip.  Sw.  D.  poph,  to  talk  cofiAisedly  or 
at  random. 

•  Slie  has  ^rown  over  pa/ty  for  her  place.*     Wh.  Oi. 

PaUy-uUy,  sb.  i.  A  game  closely  resembling  *  Hopscotch'  or 
*  Hopscore,'  if  not  identical  with  it,  played  in  the  same  way  by  the 
help  of  a  small  fiat  piece  of  earthenware  or  the  like,  and  an  oblong 
figure  with  many  angular  compartments  chalked  or  otherwise  marked 
out  on  the  pavement  or  a  piece  of  level  ground.  2.  The  piece  of 
earthenware  or  tile  used  in  the  game. 

Palxn,  V,  n.  (pr.  paum).  To  ascend  a  tree,  or  pole,  without  assistance 
from  side  branches  or  unevenness,  but  simply  by  the  use  of  tlie  hands^ 
arms,  legs  and  feet.     The  same  as  *  swarm '  in  other  districts. 

Palm-cross,  sb.  A  decorative  cross,  composed  of  the  peeled  sticks 
of  the  willow,  and  dressed  with  the  catkins  or  Palms.  Suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  or  some  high  projection,  about  Palm-Sunday. 

Palm-cross  Day.  Palm  Sunday,  or  the  Sunday  before  Easter.  See 
Palm-cross. 

Palms,  sh.  The  soft  or  downy  calkins  of  the  willow  tribe.  Often 
applied,  in  the  singular,  to  the  willow  itself. 

Dan,  D.  palmtr,  the  long  downy  catkins  upon  certain  trees ;  especially  on  the  di0iermt 
species  of  willow  fci  S.  JuU. ;  Sw.  D.  palmer,  id.     Molb.  adds  that  the  willows  theniselre* 
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are  csUed  palm-trt*s ;  and  Rietz  also  gives  gddingi  as  a  Sw.  D.  name  for  the  same  calkins, 
coincident  with  godingi,  a  name  faniilur  in  E&icx  and  Suflblk.  Note  also  PI.  D.  painu^ 
calkin  of  willow,  hazel,  alder ;  Fin.  palmu^  calkin  of  willaw ;  Pr.  Pm.  '  PaJmt  of  wulle, 
or  lokc.  Patma.'  'The  branches  of  the  willow  arc  carried  on  Easter  Sunday'  (or,  the 
Sunday  before  Easter?)  'on  account  of  the  name,  to  represent  the  Pahn-branches  of  Judca/ 
Wedgw.     See  Palm-coroas,  Falm-orosa  Day. 


A  name  for  the  species  of  willow  which  furnish  the 


Palm-tree,  sb. 
Palms. 

Palsy-stroke,  sb.  An  attack  or  fit  of  paralysis :  often  expressed  by 
using  the  unqualified  word  Stroke. 

Pan,  V.  n.  i.  To  fit  in  or  correspond  well,  to  agree  or  tally.  2.  To 
suit  a  place,  or  shew  aptitude  for  an  occupation. 

Hall,  gives  *  Pan.  to  unite;  to  fit;  to  agree.  North;'  and  •  Panahie,  likely  to  agree;* 
quoting,  under  the  former,  from  Donee's  MS.  Additions  to  Ray: — 
*  Weal  and  women  cannot  pan. 
Bat  wo  and  women  can.' 
With  ni  the  latter  pari  of  the  second  meaning  is  most  usual,  and  is  coarsely  illustrated  by — ^ 

*  Thou  pans  like  a  hen  to  piss.*  Comp.  Dan.  D.  pmnje,  to  work  with  the  hands,  to  be 
careful,  to  be  handy;  which  may  poisibly  b*  connected  with  our  word.  Janiicson's  sug- 
gestion, giving  only  the  meaning,  '  to  agree,  to  cone5[>ond,'  is,  *  perhaps,  ^om  A.  S,  pan, 
a  piece  of  cloth  inserted  into  another.*  Pr.  Pm.  gives  *  pant^  or  parte  of  a  ihyogc  ;'  which 
of  course  ought  to  6t.  or  fit  in  with,  the  rest.  '  Forby  observes,  that  in  Norfolk  a  regular 
divisiuti  of  some  sorts  of  husbandry  work,  as  digging  or  sowing,  is  called  a  pane ;  and  that 
curtains  formed  of  narrow  stripes  of  diB'crcnt  colours  arc  termed  paned.  In  the  indenture 
for  building  the  church  of  Fothcringhay,  1435.  it  is  directed  that  the  steeple  should  be 
square  in  the  lower  part,  and,  after  beiug  carried  as  high  as  the  body  of  the  church,  **  hit 
•hall  be  chaungid,  and  turned  into  viij.  panes."  '     Note  to  Pane,  Pr.  Pm.     Sec  HalliwcU's 

*  Post-and-pan-House,  a  house  formed  of  uprights  and  cross-pieces  of  timber,  which  are 
not  plastered  over,  but  generally  blackened  as  many  old  cottages  arc  in  various  parts  of 
England ;'  and.  it  might  be  added,  many  houses  once  of  great  pretensions  alio.  To  this 
mode  of  building  may.  it  would  verm  most  likely,  the  phrases  in  the  inccecding  part  of  the 
above  note  (at  least  in  part)  be  referred  : — •  *'  A  panne  of  a  house,  panna ;"  "  Pane  of  a  wall, 
pan  de  mur.  Pancll  of  a  wall,  pan  d*  mur."  Palsgr.'  Comp.  Dan.  D.  paaniwxrh,  patch- 
work, clouting :  at  gaae  paan  paa,  is  *  to  go  to  pieces.'  which  pieces  may  of  course  be 
fitted  together,  or  be  made  to  tit  in  or  suit  in  patching ;  whence  the  former  word.  Possibly 
also  JaniiesDii's  word  pane,  to  Ubour,  to  work,  may  he  related  to  pmnje,  above  quoted. 

'  He  pans  badly.'     ■  How  awkward  you  pan.'     H^i.  Gl. 

Fan,  sb.  A  vessel  for  containing  water,  not  necessarily  or  UBually 
shallow;  for  instance,  the  ordinary  garden  water-pot  is  always  called 
Water-pan. 

Fankin,  sb.  1.  A  deep  earthenware  vessel  or  pot,  smaller  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  sides.  Often  qualified  by  a  prefix ;  as  Water- 
pankin,  Cream-pankln,  &c.  2.  Sepulchral  urns  from  the  ancient 
Celtic  tumuli,  or  Houes. 


Comp.   *  Pancbeofi,  a  large  broad  pan.    West. 
Elsewhere,  pannikin. 

3  B  2 


and  *  Pankin,  a  small  pan.*  HalliweU. 
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Fankin-dish,  sb.    A  large  deep  dish  of  brown  or  stone-earthenware. 
FasJdn-pot,  sb.    Much  the  same  as  panldn. 

Pannel,  sb.    A  pad,  or  saddle  without  the  wooden-framework,  or 

*  tree/  in  it. 

Fannierman,  sb.      The  person  in  charge  of  a  packsaddle-laden 
horse  or  company  of  horses ;  in  the  old  days  of  horse-tniffici  especialljr. 


As  lately  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since  long  strings  of  moles  or  ponies,  cadi 
with  a  long  sack  of  coals,  slung  over  a  Fannel,  used  to  thread  their  way  acroM  dw 
moors  out  of  Durham  into  this  district.     There  were  generally  two  men  in  conqmn/. 

driving  the  string. 

Fannierman's  Causeway.  An  old  flagged,  or  roughly  paved,  narrow 
roadway  across  the  Moors  in  the  direction  of  Staithes  from  Casdeton* 
which,  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  was  the  horse-road  or  Oavseyy  is  so 
called.     See  Causey. 

Farlatio,  adj.    Paralytic. 

Farlous,  adj.  Perilous ;  but  used  with  the  special  or  arbitrary  senses 
of  clever,  acute,  ingenious ;  suspicious,  or  of  questionable  character  or 
appearance ;  and  the  like.  A  word  of  perpetual  occurrence  and  indefi- 
nitely varying  meanings  or  shades  of  meaning. 

*  A.  S.  /<eroiie,  firlie*  says  Ihre,  *  notat  id,  quod  impronsum,  insolitom  est.  £t  facte 
hinc  est,  quod  dicamus  fcrlig  wacktr,  mire  pulcer.  fctrlig  god,  mire  bonus,  quo  eodem  fcnsa 
UUndi/ertig  usurpant.'  Note  also  Dan.  D.  farlig^ '  a  word  in  Tery  general  nae  among  Ae 
commonalty  in  Denmark  in  order  to  express  greataess  of  quantity  or  size,  or  a  high  d^ice 
of  anything,  and  particularly  in  the  intensitive  sense  of  much  or  great ;  as  En  fitriig  hoh  P9Hg&  : 
a  rery  great  heap  of  money ;  m  farlig  stor  ko :  an  exceedingly  large  cow ;  m  ^fitriig  fig^  g^ 
farlig  god  mand :  a  surprisingly  rich  or  good  man.  The  S.  Jatl.  Bonders  use  the  word  to 
signify  great  clerical  power  or  ability  in  their  priests ;  as,  X)<  ce  tnfaalt  kaal  {jtnfariig  karf) 
far  ee  alter :  a  parlous  chap  for  the  altar.*  Mnlb.  Kok  gires  also  the  examples,  ban  kam 
falU  (Jarlig)  skrivf :  he  can  write  parlous  well ;  er  ban  rtk  f  JOtfidU:  Is  he  nckx  ?  Aye, 
parlous.  The  standard  Dan.  word  /arlig  corresponds  as  precisely  with  the  Engl.  perUtmt  as 
the  relationship  between  Sand,  fara,  fterot  far ,  and  Lat.  periculum  is  close.  Still,  the  exact 
coincidenee  between  the  dialect  use  of  the  several  votdt  farlig  and  pftrloxis  is  very  carioos 
and  interesting. 

'■ "  He  looks  a  parlous  kind  of  body ;"  a  fearful  or  suspicious  looking  fellow.*     Wh.  G?. 

*  *'  Parlous  walking ;"  slippery  from  the  ice.*    Ih. 
* "  It 's  parlous  kind  o'  stuff;"  of  poison.*     Ih. 

Parlous,  adv.  Extremely,  wonderfully,  sorely ;  used  in  a  great  varie^ 
of  senses,  but  always  intensitively.     See  Parlous,  adj. 

'  A  parlous  good  speaker.' 

'  Parlous  rich.'     '  Parlous  cold.* 

*  Parlous  bad ;'  of  pain,  or  of  a  sick  person's  condition. 
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Parpen',  parpen'-waU,  sb.  (Pr,  of  perpent).  Mason-work,  or  a  wall, 
one  stone  thick ;  usually  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot.  The  inner  or  par- 
tition-walls of  slone  houses  arc  usually  built  thus. 

*  Prrp*nt-stoH*t  Perptnder,  Ptrpyn,  Fn  Pierres  a  dfux  paremeith :  .  .  .  a  large  slonc 
reaching  through  a  wall  so  as  to  appear  on  both  sides  of  it.  ...  En  Gloucestershire,  ashlar 
thick  enough  to  reach  entirely  through  a  wall,  and  shew  a  fair  face  on  both  tides,  is  called 
Parpimg  aiblar.  "  Perpins — Pcrpcndcrs  or  perpcnt  itonei ;  stones  made  just  as  thick  as 
ft  wall  and  shewing  their  smoothed  ends  on  cither  side  thereof."  Cotgrave.  "  pro  xxxvii. 
ulnis  de  perpent'  acbUlar.  1450."  Hist.  Dunclm.  Scrip,  tre*  cccxvij.'  Parker's  G/oss.  0/ 
ArchitKtvrt,  p.  aSi. 

Partner,  sb.    One's  wfc. 

Fase,  pase,  v.  a.  To  force^  as  a  lock  or  door,  by  the  application  of 
leverage. 

By  metathesis  from  pris*,  through  pirtt  or  ptru  to  paie.     Comp.  O.  N.  pmta,  O.  Sw. 

Pwrsa,  l^.S.  pmen,  and  see  the  remarks  under  Ootilpreas.  Wedgw.  derives  pris*  from 
'  Fr.  prist,  a  taking,  seizing,  any  adrantage—Cot.,  what  enables  one  to  hold,  a  purchase  in 
nautical  language.  Maax  priu,  a  fulcrum;  as  a  verb,  to  raise  by  lever  on  a  fulcrum.' 
Brock,  gives  Fr.  ptser,  to  weigh,  as  the  derivative. 

Fash,  V.  a.  I.  To  dash  or  crash;  to  smash,  or  shatter,  or  break  into 
fragments.  2.  To  force  one's  way  as  through  a  crowd,  or  a  fence  thai 
can  be  made  to  yield  a  passage.  3.  To  speed  one's  way  by  using 
more  effort. 

Cf.  Dan.  bask,  a  sounding  btow»  as,  dtt  gov  9t  biuk:  it  gave  a  bang  or  crash;  baJkt, 
I .  To  strike  with  the  flat  hand :  2.  To  give  a  sonnd  at  of  a  slap,  as,  bantm  boiktr  m*d  vit' 
gtm* :  the  cock  claps  his  wings ;  Swiss  batschtitt  to  strike  with  the  hand,  bdtKhen,  to  give 
a  noise  as  of  a  slap,  to  fall  with  a  crash ;  Germ.  patscb<n,  l .  To  clap,  flap,  smack,  to  fall  to 
the  ground  with  a  heavy  sound:  3.  To  dabble,  »Iuih,  paddle,  in  mire  or  liquid  mud.  From 
the  noiK  and  action  of  the  blow  the  idea  passes  to  the  eifecis,  thence  oor  application 
of  the  word. 

'  Decth  cam  drjv jnge  after, 

And  al  to  duste  pai^d 

Kynges  and  knyghtcs 

Kayscrs  and  Popes, 

Lcred  and  fcwcd, 

He  leet  no  man  stonde 

That  he  hitte  cvene.*     P,  Phughm.  p.  451- 

I.  '  They  poihtd  the  door  down.'      Wb.  01. 

a.  *  "  Pittb  your  wij  in  amang  'em ;"  make  yoar  way  in  among  the  crowd,'     Jh. 

3.  '  Pasb  on,  or  away  ;'  walk  quickly. 

The  Cr.  Ol.  says,  '  Wc  have  many  other  compounds  of  this  verb,  as,  to  path  at.  to  poib 
in,  to  poib  by,  to  patb  through  or  over  ;*  the  idea  of  *  vehemerKe  of  action  being  preserved 
all  through.' 

Fash,  sb.  1.  A  crash  or  smash,  a.  The  fragments  produced  by 
the  smash.  3.  A  hca\7  fall  of  snow  or  rain.  4.  What  results  from 
such  a  fall,  when  the  snow  is  half  melted,  or  the  roads  and  fields  are 
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in  a  state  of  liquid  mud.      5,    Anything    soft   and   oozy,   like    rotten 

matters,  &c. 

Halt  gives  *  pasht  to  strike  with  violence  so  as  to  break  to  pieces. — Palsgrave/  with  the 
foUowiag  quotation: — *  Conuning  to  the  bridge  1  found  it  built  of  glasse  cunningly  ami 
curiously,  .  .  .  but  yet  bo  slenderly,  a»  tlie  least  weight  wu  able  to  posh  it  into  innumerabte 
pieces.'  Greene's  Gv/ydomus,  1593.  Here  we  obviously  have  the  originating  idea  of  oor 
second  meaning.  There  ii  ihcii,  it  would  sceni,  a  transition  of  thought  10  that  which  it 
rotten,  and  so,  frail,  and  embracing  both  dry  and  nioiit  rottenness,  or  dry  decayed  wood 
and  rotten  vegetables ;  and  ihencc,  by  a  further  step,  to  that  which  has  a  certain  sort  of 
resemblance  to  moistly  rotten  matters,  as  luelting  siww  and  the  Uusb  which  results  from  it. 
Comp.  Germ,  patiche,  plaih,  mud.  sludge. 

1.  '  Ah  fell  doon  wlv  a  pasb.' 

2.  '  It's  a'  iv  a  pash;'  of  wood  affected  with  dry  rot. 

3.  4.  *  We  had  a  dc$pcr'i  pah,  a  week  gone,  wi'  snow ;  and  then  it  ger  agen.* 

4.  •  As  rotten  as  poihS 

Passimere,  sb.     The  pismire,  ant,  or  emmet. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Pysmtrt.  Formica.'  N.  S.  mitrt,  Dut.  miere,  pismitre,  A.  S.  mire,  myre,  an  ant, 
pismiie;  Dan,  myr«,  O.  N.  m^br,  Sw.  rnyra,  fi.  migmaur,  Finn.  muvrofiMii,  Welsh  mor. 
rnyr.  '  An  insect  very  generally  named  from  Uie  sharp  urinous  smell  of  an  ant-hill.  Dut. 
mitr-stycke,  an  ant,  seyckt,  urine ;  PI.  D.  mieg-tmh,  mttgen,  mingere ;  Fin.  husiamtn,  kvsi, 
urine.'  Wedgw. 

Fast,  adj.  Beyond,  not  capable  of,  not  submitting  to.  A  word  used 
with  great  variety  of  application,  and  its  sense  best  seen  in  instances 
of  usage. 

*  Petit  holding ;'  not  to  be  held  or  restrained,  of  a  horse  or  other  animal. 

*  Poit  work,'  or  •  pan  working ;'  worn  out.  incapable  oi  further  work. 

'  PoMt  digging ;'  of  the  ground — too  hard,  or  too  foul  with  Wioks,  Sec,  to  admit  of 
digging. 

Past  all  (pr.  past  a',  or  past  aw).  Exceeding  in  everything ;  usually 
in  a  disagreeable  sense,  but  sometimes  simply  expressive  of  wonder  or 
astonishment. 

*  Von  woman's  temper  and  ways  's  past  a' ;'  outrageously  violent  and  bad. 

*  Wcel,  that's  pasi  a'.     I  nivvcr  beared  sikan  a  tceal  afore.* 

Past  biding.     Beyond  endurance,  intolerable. 

Paste,  sb.  i.  The  pastry  part  of  a  pie  or  pudding,  both  cooked 
and  uncooked.  2.  The  dough  of  which  the  bread  is  lo  be  made  and 
baked. 

I  give  an  extract  from  Wedgw.  here  on  account  of  the  relation  of  his  tcniatk  to  the 
specbl  sense  of  our  word,  which  gives  it  the  character  of  a  provincial  word.  '  Die*  inclines 
to  the  derivation  fiora  Lat.  pastas,  food,  though  with  some  hesitation,  ariiing  from  the 
relation  between  Sp.  piatta,  and  Gr.  irXocr^,  anything  moulded.  And  here,  doubtless,  he 
touches  on  a  truer  scent.  As  tong  as  bread  is  in  a  state  0/ paste  it  is  not  food.  The  eMcn- 
tial  characlcrislic  of  paste  is  its  iticky,  plastic  condition,  like  that  of  moist  clay  or  mod.' 
Pr.  Pm.  •  Paste  of  dowe.     Ptuia.' 
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Patter,  v.  a.  To  Qatten  or  beat  down  with  frequent  footsteps ;  as 
Ticwly-tilkd  soil,  snow,  &c. 

A  frequentative  from  pat,  a  light  tap,  or  to  lap  lightly,  and  applied  to  other  iteration 
besiiJcK  that  of  liglil  blows  or  louche^,  x%  to  the  '  vain  repeUtions'  of  tiich  and  such  a  number 
of  prayert  or  forms,  or  simply  of  a  number  of  word*.  Sec  the  exaiuplcs  in  Rich.,  and  the 
extract  from  Paltgr.  in  Halliwcll.  With  us  the  kti»c  passes  on  a  step  further,  from  the  rc[*c- 
tition  of  light  blows  or  pressures,  to  the  effect  produced  on  matters  susceplibte  nf  tuch  etfccti 
from  such  cause.  There  may  posiibly  be  a  connectiou  between  paw^  Dan.  fott  (from 
Germ,  pfote),  Dut.  ponte,  Fr.  pattt,  and  pat ;  tn  which  ca$e  the  meaning  of  our  word  would 
follow  more  naturally  still. 

Patterings,  pattermentB,  sb.  Foot-prints,  the  marks  of  feet  in 
light  soil  or  the  like. 

Paut,  poat,  V.  a.  i.  To  kick  gently,  or  move  with  the  foot.  2.  To 
move  with  a  stick,  or  push  at  anytliing  ^vith  eitlier  the  liand  or  some- 
thing in  it.  3.  To  push  or  strike  more  heavily ;  to  use  heavier  action 
of  the  feet ;  to  walk  heavily  or  uncertainly,  as  an  aged  or  infirm  person, 
so  as  to  require  the  aid  of  a  stick. 

Hall,  gives  poat,  to  kick,  as  a  Devon  word,  as  wdl  as  Northeni  pott,  to  push  or  kick. 
Dan.  V}.p<ttt,  however,  has  for  its  meaning  a  sense  altogether  aiulogous  to  our  third  signifi- 
cation, and  is  probably  the  origin  of,  or  very  nearly  conneacd  with,  our  word.  It  is  '  to 
stamp  or  pound  the  earth,  as,  for  instance,  round  anything  set  in  it.*  Cr.  Gi.  gives  paut, 
01 '  "  to  Paul  off  t"  happin,"  to  kick  off  the  bed-cloihes  ;*  and  '  pott,  to  push  with  the  feet.' 
L§*ds  Gl.,  *  paut,  a  puny  kick  ;  e.  g.  an  infant's ;'  while  Brock,  has  '  paut,  to  paw,  to  walk 
heavily  or  awkwardly,  to  kick."  and  *  paut.  a  stroke  on  the  ground  with  the  foot;'  while 
patvt,  in  Lincolnsh.,  is  said  of  a  servant '  who  makes  a  show  of  working,  putting  out  her 
hands  and  doing  in  fact  nothing.'  Halliwell.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  our  Northern 
words  vary  their  signification  with  tfaeir  locality.  Comp.  S.  G.  patta,  >  digito  vel  baculo  ex- 
plorare:  .  .  .  pronanciamns  pd/a,  et  it»  qooque  scripserit,  qui  usum  niagis  quam  anaiogiam 
lespexerif.' 

3.  '  "  He  now  gaas  poating  about  wiv  a  stick :"  uses  a  walking-ctlck.'     Wh.  Gl. 

Pawk,  sb.  Impertinence,  almost  insolence;  uppishness,  or  an  up- 
start spirit.     Sec  Pawky. 

'  ••  They  hae  sadly  owcrmickle  pautk  for  their  spot ;"  as  people  too  independent  for  the 
suiion  they  fill.*     Wh.  Gl. 

Pawky,  adj.  i.  Impudent,  semi-insolent.  2.  Lively^  bold,  not 
abashed  by  strangers;  of  a  young  child. 

*  Arch,  cunning,  artful.'  in  Grose's  Gl.  Jaiiu  quotes  '  pauhy,  witty,  or  sly,  in  word  or 
action,  without  any  harm  or  bad  designs ;  Gl.  Rams.*  Further,  he  inclines  to  connect  the 
word  wriih  A.  S.  paean  or  paecaii,  to  deceive,  lie ;  p<xca,  a  cheat,  a  dissembler ;  O.  E.  pack- 
ing,  pacit,  patcherie,  '  vmrd*  nearly  allied  in  tense.'  Certainly,  wc  have  instances  in  which 
the  meaning  of  a  word  has  deviated  further  from  its  original  sense,  than  from  lying  to  ariftd, 
thence  to  s/y,  and  thence  again  to  s/y  in  its  other  sense,  npi^lt. 

I.  '  As  pauflcy  as  a  pyct.       Wh.  Gl. 

3.  *  A  bonny,  pawHy,  peert  lahtle  chap  as  iwer  Ah  seen :'  of  1  fine,  handsome,  lively^ 
un-shv  child  of  twelve  or  fifteen  months  nld. 
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Fdrchlng,  peorohing,  adj.  Piercing,  penetrating,  nipping;  of  the 
cold,  or  a  cold  wind. 

Hall,  givei  '  ptrcbt,  to  pierce,  to  prick.'  and  Pr.  Pm.»  *  Peercyngt  or  borynge  {perehinge, 
or  per»'tugc).  Perforado.'  Coaip.  ihc  sound  of  It.  ptrdari^  to  pierce.  The  fomii  f>€rtk, 
ftrttb,  occur  in  Merlin,  pp.  155.  537 ;  p€rch4  in  Townel.  Myit.  p.  309,  and  Rtl.  Piie*$, 
PP- 42.85. 

Feert,  adj.     Brisk,  lively,  spirited. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  near  connection  between  thii  word  and  p<rt,  and  between 
pwrt  and  p*rh.  See  W'edgw.  under  To  perk,  to  pert,  peart,  ptrt.  Cf.  to  perk  up  the  head, 
and  alio,  in  a  pasuge  quoted  by  Wedgw.,  to  pert  up  the  head;  p*arh,  britlc,  alto  peart, 
bruk.     Welsh  pert,  smart,  dapper,  fine  ;  PI.  D.  prick,  id.     Cf.  E.  priek  up  the  head. 


Fefflng,  adj.  (Pr.  of  pecbing). 
cough.     See  Peoh. 

*  A  bit  of  a  p*£ing  cough.*      Wb.  Oi. 


Short,  husky,  8u1xlu«d  or  faint ;  of  a 


Felt,  sb.     The  skin  of  an  animal,  as  removed  from  the  carcase. 

Lat.  pellis,  a  tkin ;  NL  Lat.  peUicium,  p*itis ;  A.  S.  pylee.  Germ.  p€U,  Dan.  piU.  Sw.  pels. 
Tlie  more  ordinary  utc  of  the  latter  words  ii  in  the  sente  of  prepared  skin,  ind  thence  of 
a  garment  of  fuch  material. 

•  T  hecal  (whole)  on  'l,  homi,  tail  an'  pelt.'     Wb.  Gl. 

Pepper-cake,  sb.  A  kind  of  gingerbread  baked  in  large  and  thick 
cakes,  or  Oat  loaves. 

At  Chriitmas.  and  on  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a  child  also,  one  of  these  cakes  is  prorided 
and  a  cheese ;  the  latter  ii  set  on  a  large  platter  or  diih  and  the  pepper-cake  upon  it.  The 
cutting  of  the  Chriitmai  cheese  ii  done  by  the  matter  of  the  house  on  Christmas  Ere,  and 
if  a  ceremony  not  10  be  lightly  omitted.  All  comers  to  the  house  are  invited  to  partake  of 
the  pepper*cake  and  cheese,  the  fonn  of  invitation  seldom  yziymg  much  : — '  Noo,  yt  mun 
taste  our  cheese.'  Wlae  or  spirits  are  usually  oHcred  too  ;  and  the  etiquette  is  to  olfer  the 
*  good  withes  of  the  tcatou,'  or  the  congratulations  and  kind  words  for  the  occasion,  as  the 
cheese  and  its  concomitants  are  taken.  Comp.  Dan.  ptber-kage,  a  cake  of  wbeaten  flour, 
spiced  and  tweetened  with  pepper  and  honey ;  the  honey  taking  the  place  of  the  treacle  in 
our  cake. 

Feroeivance,  sb.  Notion,  conception,  knowledge  or  acquaintance 
with. 

•  "  I  had  no  perceivanct  about  it ;"  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.'     Wb.  GL 

PeriBhment,  sb.  The  action  and  consequences  of  severe  cold,  a 
thorough  chill. 

•  He  sat  kiupping  flints  a'  thruff  that  blustery,  droppy  day,  while  t'  rain  ran  off  iv  him  ; 
an*  he's  getteo  a  perisbmfnt  o'  cou'd.* 

Pet,  To  take.  To  feel  oneself  affronted  and  shew  it  by  the  manner 
of  one's  actions ;  usually  applied  where  the  groimd  of  offence  is  trifling 
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or  nonsensical,  or  the  action  of  the  aggrieved  party  evidcntfy 
or  influenced  by  irritation  or  temper. 

*  **  Wheea,  Jouy  '$  tuai^n  ptt  agen,  folk  lez.    What 's  it  aboot.  aoo?**     **  Aboot  aiuiit 

Dowght,  bairn.     He 't  alla'f  taikm'  ptt,  ye  knows.** ' 

Pettte,  V.  n.  To  nestle  close,  or  cling,  as  a  child  to  its  mother^  wben 
averse  to  going  to  another  person. 

A  derivatiTe  from  p^t  fondling,  a  favourite  child  or  animal. 

Pick,  sb.    Pitch. 

O.  N.  hiht  Sw.  b*ch,  Dan.  btg^  S.  Jtitl.  ^k,  O.  Dan.  piek^  ptgb,  A.,^pk,  O.  Oenii.^«ii, 
Oenn.  pub,  PI.  D.  pik,  ptk,  Gael,  pie,  Welsh  p^g,  Lat.  pix,  Gr.  nrm,  ntfoo,  pitdk.  Note 
also  Gael,  bigb,  glue,  gum,  birdlime.  Pr.  Pm.  'Pyk  or  pycke.  PixypUta,'  See  Wedg- 
wood's remarks  on  the  connection  between  the  notions  of  stickiness,  stickiiig,  and  pitxaag 
or  pricking. 

*  And  ybit )«  6re  |>at  bryn  t>am  sal, 
Sal  gyfe  a  Strang  stynk  witb-aUe, 
For  it  sal  be  fuUe  of  brunstane  and  pyk. 
And  of  other  thyng  )>at  es  wyk.*     Pr.  of  Comse.  1.  6691. 
'  Anoynt  thi  ship  with  pik  and  tar  without  and  als  withiD, 
The  water  out  to  spar.'     Toumd.  MyU.  p.  13. 
■  As  black  ai  pieh: 

Pick,  V.  a.  I.  To  throw  or  pitch,  to  push,  to  shove,  so  as  to  cause 
to  fall.  Thence  2.  To  let  fall  or  drop  prematurely,  to  *cast';  of  a  cow, 
mare,  &c.,  in  reference  to  her  young. 

The  Northumbr.  form  of  Eng.  piteb,  and  once,  probably,  the  only  form.  Note  Pr.  Pm. 
pykkforh,  pykewailt  or  gabcl,  and  comp.  *  lagh-pitcbed  roof.'  The  original  idem  is  of 
a  pointed  thing,  Dan.  pig,  Sw.  pigg ;  O.  N.  pikka,  to  prick ;  Wekh  pietU,  an  arrow  or  datt ; 
Fr.  ^qut :  and  from  thence  to  throw  a  pointed  missile  or  dart ; — ^Wclsh  pidam  or  /ufo. 
*  To  pick  a  lance  was  to  throw  it.*  Wedgw.  *  I  holde  a  grote  I  Pyckt  as  hm  with  tn 
arowe  as  you,'  Palsgr. 

•  he  tooke  me  from  my  father  deere, 
&  keepcd  me  within  his  woone 
till  I  was  able  of  my  selfe 

both  to  shoote  and  picke  the  stone.* 

Percy's  Folio  MS,  i.  p.  33a. 
I.  •  They  picked  mc  down.'     Wb.  Gt, 

*  He  picked  him  intil  t*  beck.' 

1.  '  T'  au'd  roan  cow 's  picked  her  cau'f.' 

Pick  at,  V.  a.  To  make  small  attacks  on  one  in  word,  to  speak 
provokingly,  to  assail  one's  character. 

Piok-fbrk,  sb.     A  pitch-fork,  or  fork  with  longer  shaft  than  ordinary, 
used  in  loading  com,  or  stacking  it,  &c. 
Pr.  Pm.  •  Pykkforke.    Merga.* 

'  wiW  heorc  pic-forcken :  with  their  pick-forks 

heo  valden  heom  to  grunden.'      they  felled  them  to  the  ground. 
Lay.  ii.  483. 
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Fickle,  V.  a,  (sometimes  pr.  pikle).  To  take  only  small  quantities  of 
rood  into  the  mouth  at  once ;  to  eat  small  quantities  of  food  without 
apparent  appetite. 

Cltirly  a  diminutive  from  piie  or  pick.  See  Pike,  vb.  Hall,  gives  f>i^e  in  !hc  kuiic 
MfiK,  while  we  have  tliat  word  in  the  sense  to  pilfer,  to  takt  small  matters  diihonwtly. 
Theie  is  the  same  sort  of  relationship  between  pifle,  plkle  or  pickle,  a»  between  pteb 
and  pefff  grucb  and  gruff,  buekh,  buggU  and  huCQe,  &c. 

Piokle,  sb.     A  single  grain  or  kernel ;  of  com,  rice,  or  the  like. 

The  primary  idea  (see  Pick)  of  the  words  ptg^  pigg-  picd,  8cc.,  being  that  of  pointed- 
ness.  a  diminutive  from  any  one  of  these  words  might  most  easily  come  to  mean  the  mere 
point  itself,  and  thence  any  small  matter,  grain,  or  point  in  the  abstncl  sense.  Jim.  accord- 
ingly gives  not  only  the  definition  given  above,  but  also,  '  a  single  seed  of  whatever  kind  ;* 
and,  'any  minute  particle,  as  a  grain  of  sand,'  with  an  example, — *  ficklts  of  dust  and  aihcs 
of  a  burnt  and  <tissolved  body.' 

Pickling,  sb.     A  kind  of  fine  canvas,  used  for  covering  meat-safes, 

and  other  like  objects. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  PyMynjn.  Purgvlaeio.'  See  also  Pyhyn^  lb.,  and  note.  Il  is  probable  that 
material  of  the  kind  specified  in  the  definition,  being  employed  for  cleansing  purposes — 
Hall,  defines  pickling  as  *  used  for  sieves;'  and  sieves  are  used  for  purilicatiitn  of  boih  dry 
and  liquid  matters — the  said  material  may  have  ilsdf  received  the  name  of  Pickling  from 
the  drcumstance. 

Pick-mark,  sb.  The  mark  on  sheep,  impressed  with  an  iron  stamp 
— usually  of  the  initials  of  the  owner — upon  them  when  newly  iihorn ; 
a  mixture  of  hot  pilch  and  tar  being  the  matter  into  which  the  stamp 
is  dipped. 

Pick  up,  V,  n.     To  vomit,  throw  matters  up  from  one's  stomach. 

Mall,  gives  *  Pick,  an  emetic :'  and  adds,  *  we  have  pyke  in  the  same  sense  in  Nominale 
MS.'     l^dt  Gl.  gives  pick  simply,  to  vomit : — '  He  wur  pikktng  awal  t'  nect.' 

Pie,  V.  a.  To  store  potatoes  in  the  open  fields,  where  they  are 
intended  to  lie  through  the  winter. 

A  heap  of  thirty  or  forty  busheU  is  made  of  a  low  or  blunt  conical  (orxn ;  this  is  then 
covered  with  straw  to  the  thickness  of  four  or  6vc  inches,  and  over  the  straw  earth,  dug 
from  the  surface  surrounding  the  Pie.  it  regularly  laid  and  afterwards  smoothed  over  with 
the  spade,  so  as  to  form  an  even-sided  cone  of  three,  or  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  with  a 
base  of  nine  or  ten  feet. 

PiG,  sb.  The  heap  of  potatoes  as  stored  in  the  fields  for  the  wnter. 
See  Pie,  vb. 

Pie,  V.  n.     To  prj*.  look  about  inquisitively. 

'  Pit.  A  magpie.  (A.  N.)  Hence  a  prating  gossip,  or  tell-tale.  WHypie,  a  sly  knave.' 
HalliweU.     But  I  think  no  one  who  has  ever  noticed  the  sly  prying  way  in  which  a  magpie 
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looki  into  ewtxj  matter  coouiig  withm  the  scope  of  Hs  obecrratkia,  bot  mtat  htft  bees 

stnidc  with  the  chftiactcriftic  of  cnriotity  u  derdoped  in  tbe  biril  Aii^  M  ondi  m  wi&  itt 
chittering  propensity ;  and  hence,  sorely,  oar  rb.  I^ 

*  "  A  pi^g  ton  of  body ;"  an  inqnisitiTc  kind  of  a  person.'     Wh.  Ol. 

Fiet,  pyet,  sb.    The  magpie  {Pica  cau^iia). 

Comp.  Piamt^  pyataut,  pytut.    Brock. 
"  A  pawky  yoong  pyitf  a  sancy  young  person.*     Sfl.  Qi. 

Pifie,  V.  a.    To  pilfer,  to  steal  small  matters.    See  Fifikle  or  KUa; 

Piggin,  sb.  A  small  tub  or  dipping-pai!  with  an  upright  handle. 
See  Kit. 

*  OaeL  pig0,  an  earthen  jar  or  {ntcher ;  pigtam,  a  little  jar,  a  potsherd.*  Wedgw. 

Pig-ldUlDg,  sb.  Not  only  the  actual  slaughter,  but  also  the  occasion 
(or  day)  on  which  the  stock  of  pigs  kept  on  any  farm  are  kiDed. 

A  large  nnmber  of  pigs  is  always  a  part  of  tbe  stock  of  a  Dales  Cumcr.  and  the  Plg- 
kllllng  is  a  kind  of  high-day  at  which  the  neighbours  are  invited  to  be  present  and  to 
assist,  condudtng  the  day  with  a  social  party  at  the  inriting  fiirme^s  boose.  Cf.  GUpping. 

Pig-meaty  sb.  A  name  given  to  the  crop  of  mixed  com,  usnally  Bigg 
and  oats,  sometimes  with  a  proportion  of  wheat  among  it,  specially 
grown  for  consumption  in  fattening  the  pigs. 

Pig-swartb,  sb.    The  rind  or  skin  of  bacon.    Sec  SwazHi. 

Pil:e,  sb.  A  stack,  of  com  usually,  of  circular  form,  pointed,  and  of 
no  great  size. 

From  its  circalar  form  and  conical  or  pointed  top :  Dan.  /ijf ,  Sw.  p^g^  t  point  or  pointed 
object ;  Welsh  pig.  Sec. 

'  It  (the  wind)  wappcd  t'  top  o'  t'  pikf  off  by  t*  easins.' 

Pike,  V.  a.    To  pick  or  gather ;  of  stones  on  the  land,  a  flower  or 

spray,  Sec. 

Cc'mp.  Pr.  Pm.  '  PykyH,  or  clensyS,  or  cullyn  owte  the  on-clene.  /^iyrf,  or  porgwl  fro 
fyhlie,  or  oher  ih>'ngc  grcrows.*  '  I  pyke,  or  nuke  dene,  it  luttaye.  I  praye  you  pyln 
my  combe.  I  pyke  saffome  or  any  flocre  or  come  whan  I  sorte  one  part  of  them  from 
another,  le  espiucbe.  All  men  can  nat  pycke  saffirr^,  some  men  mast  pyke  pesyn.  Pabgr.* 
Note.  lb.  A.  S.  pycan,  to  pick,  pulU  eniere;  Fl.  D.  pikkgn,  bikkm;  Oerm.  ^ncftm;  Dan. 
pikhe ;  S-w.  picla,  tu  peck,  pick;  Welsh  pigo^  to  prick,  pick,  choose,  pig,  the  biD  ot  beak 
of  a  bird,  as  well  as  a  point  or  prick.  Pyke  or  pyfyn  was  also  used  in  reference  to  tfie 
arraying  of  the  human  person  and  dress,  as  if  in  reference  to  the  action  of  tbe  bird  kk 
jrccning  its  feaihers. 

Pillow-slip,  &b.     A  pillow-case. 
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Fin-a-show,  pinny-ahow,  sb.  A  childish  peep-show,  formed  of 
a  box  ^^^th  coloured  pictures  pasted  inside,  and  a  circular  eye-hole  at 
one  of  the  ends  to  look  in  at. 

Tht  cry  of  the  owner,  iccordtog  to  L**dt  01,,  ii.— 

'  A  pin  to  look  in, 
A  very  6nc  thing  :* 

the  dMTgt  for  a  peep  being  a  pin,  or  perhapi.  for  a  very  fine  ihow,  two.  The  deriration 
thas  becomes  sufficiently  simple. 

Finohery,  sb.  Niggardliness,  the  condition  of  denying  oneself,  or 
foregoing  the  necessaries  of  life. 

*  They  wur  living  i  parloui  pincbtry.  for  a'  he  'ad  brasi  i  'i  kist' 

Pindep,  sb.     The  official  in  charge  of  the  Pinfold  or  pound. 

Fine,  v.  n.  To  shrink,  contract,  or  become  less  in  dimensions,  under 
the  influence  of  cold,  drought,  sickness,  Ac. ;  used  of  both  persons  and 
things. 

O.  N.  fina,  to  paniih,  to  tormenl ;  Sw.  fina,  Dan.  pint,  A.  S.  pinan,  Oenn.  pnntn,  N.  Sax. 
pinen,  Du.  pijntn,  pijftigit.  Gad.  ptanam ;  Gael,  pian,  pain,  pang,  torture ;  W.  poen,  Bret 
Poam,  O.  Sw.  pina  lakci  the  secondary  meaning  eo-arctan,  eo-aiMort;  Finn,  painan,  id. 
(Thrc),  a  meaning  to  which  ours  approaches  reiy  closely ;  in  either  case  the  object  pined 
goes  into  less  room. 

Pinfold,  sb.  A  pound,  or  enclosure  for  the  reception  of  straying  or 
trespassing  cattle. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Pynfoide.  Inelusorivm  ;  Pyndart  of  beestys,  pynnar.  Iruluaor,  inclytarmi; 
Pynnyh,  or  put  yn  a  pynfold.  Inrrudo,  dttrudo*  Mr.  Wedgwood's  conunent  on  Pinfold^ 
Pindar,  \% — *  Pinfold  is  commonly  explained  as  a  fold  in  which  itnying  cattle  are  tempo* 
rarity  pmntd  or  confined ;  pindar,  the  officer  whoK  business  it  is  to  place  cattle  in  the  pin- 
fold. But  on  this  supposition  there  would  be  nothing  distinctive  in  the  name,  inasmuch  u 
every  cattle-fold  is  a  fold  for  penning  cattle.  The  real  derivation  is  Du.  pand,  G.  p/and^ 
a  pawn  or  pledge.  Pfandttall,  a  pinfold;  p/iindung,  the  act  of  seizure;  p/nndtr,  a  dis- 
Irainer,  a  pindar.  The  owner  of  cattle  taken  in  damage  waa  obliged  to  gire  a  pledge  to 
make  good  the  amount  before  the  cattle  were  released. 

Fro  the  Pouke's  (Devil's)  pondfalde  no  nuynprise  oiay  ua  fetch.    Pitn  PL' 

This,  however  ingenious,  is  neither  satisfactory  nor  consistent  with  the  O.  £.  nsage  of  the 
words  involved.  Thus  in  Ancr.  Riwh,  p.  138.  *  asc  iwin  ipund  inc  tti  uone  ucitcn;*  and 
again.  '  aoh  moni  pvnt  here  wordc  uortc  Ictten  mo  vt,'  Id.  p.  7^  »  ^°  possible  doubt  can 
exist  either  as  to  the  meaning  or  the  origin  of  ipund,  punt — A.  S.  pyndan,  includcrc,  cer- 
tainly, and  not  Germ,  p/and,  &c. :  while  in  eiplanatioo  of  the  prohibition  of  all  cattle,  *  bute 
kat  one,'  to  anchoresses,  the  sentence  (/£>.  p.  4 1 6)  *  vor  fieonne  mot  heo  )>cnchen  of  |>e  kues 
foddre,  and  of  heorde-monne  huire,  oluhncD  hciward,  warien  hwon  me  punt  hire. )  jeldeo. 
hauJi.  |>c  hcrmcs  /  defend  hcrtctf  when  men  pound  her  (the  cow)  and  pay,  nevertheless, 
the  damages;  leaves  just  as  little  doubt  of  the  special  application  of  punt  to  putting  in  the 
Pinfold.     Hence  Mr.  Way's  note  to  Pyndart  ts  conclusive : — *  To  pynd,  to  pound   or 
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impound  cattle.  Duiielni.  Sax,  pyndan,  indudere  (See  Boiwoilh).  Hence  iu  thne 
midUnd  parts  the  money  that  is  given  to  the  hcjward,  or  to  any  person  who  locks  or  no* 
locks  tlie  pound-gate,  is  called  Pinnc^ock.* 

Pippin,  sb.     The  pip  or  seed  of  the  apple  and  like  fruits. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Pypyfu,  of  vyne,  or  grape  (pepyne  of  wync).'  Pepin,  a  pippin,  or  kemell,  lh« 
seed  of  fnite.  the  stones  of  grapes.  Colgr.  Conip.  Dan.  pipiing^  a  variety  of  apple,  a  pippin. 
pipp*,  to  khoot  or  germinate,  as  a  pip  oi  other  seed  docs ;  whence  pip-ikittg,  the  lirsl 
growth  of  a  young  man's  beard. 

Pirl,  purl,  sb.     A  reel  or  winder  for  cotton,  silk,  wool,  &c, 

Pr.  Pm.  *  PrylUt  or  whyrlegygge,  as  chylderj's  plcy ;  or  spylkok.  prille  of  cliyldryi 
pleyyngc,  whyrgyg.  Giraculum ,'  '  elsewhere  written  ptrllt ;'  (note  to  Prylh).  Wodgw. 
colklcs  It.  pirlare,  to  tMrirl,  pirh^  a  top. 

Pisle,  V,  n.  (pr.  parzle  or  pahz'I).    To  saunter  or  lounge  about  lazily 

or  heavily, 

Wh.  GI.  gives  '  Parxling,  sauntering  and  prying  about  as  an  indolent  petson.'  Sw.  D. 
pbla  is  to  walk  heavily  as  a  person  docs  when  indisposed,  and  is  especially  applied  to  woodjcxi 
when  pr^nant  and  able  only  to  move  with  some  inconvenience  or  difficulty  on  acctmnt  of 
their  condition.  The  adj.  piili(g}  meani  poorly,  out  of  sorts.  Corop.  A.  S.  piJic,  beary  ; 
a  word  which  iUosuatcs  the  idea  in  the  Sw.  D,  words  and  our  own  plide. 

Pit,  V.  n.     I.  To  match,  or  be  about  equal     2.  To  act  in  a  way 

calculated  to  provoke  another  to  hostilities ;  to  quarrel. 

This  seems  to  be  an  instance  of  a  purely  reflective  usage  of  a  verb.  To  pi/,  in  the 
standard  sense,  is  usual  enough :  then  follows  the  idea  of  a  man  pittiMg  himself^  against 
another,  namely ;  and  thence  the  second  meaning  above. 

I.  '  Thae  twcea  dogs  *s  w«l  pitted* 

a.  *  They 's  all'a's  pitting  yan  at  anither.* 

Pit,  V.  a.  To  spot  or  mark  with  spots;  as  the  rain  does  in  the  case 
of  silk,  the  small-pox  to  the  face.  &c. 

Pit,  sb.     A  mark  or  spot  left  by  any  cause,  as  rain  upon  silk,  the 

small-po.x,  &c. 

Pit-marked,  adj.  Marked  with  the  pits  or  scars  left  by  the  small- 
pox. 

Pit-nurk,  pit-murk,  adj.  Intensely  dark ;  of  a  very  dark  night,  or 
hole,  when  or  where  the  darkness  is  so  thick  as  to  seem  black. 

Pize-lit-on't  (pr.  pahs-lit-on't).     Pox  light  on  it. 

May  not  the  origin  of  •  Pox  take  it'  be  *  Potoke  take  it '  ?  The  meaning  of  O.  N,  Puki, 
with  the  article  saHixcd.  PuJian.  as  slso  of  O.  E.  Powh,  with  the  definite  artide  prefixed, 
is  the  Devil,  or  the  Evil  one.     Cf.  5w.  D.  ta  mig  Pocktr. 

Plaoingy  sb.    Service,  going  out  to  service. 

'  My  dowthcr  's  gone  io  plaan'  sen  Marti'mat.' 
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Plain,  V.  n.     To  complain,  be  querulous. 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Pteynyn.     Oomqvtror,  eausor.' 

*  For  povcre  men  may  have  no  power 
To  pityit  henj,  though  thei  iniertc'     P.  Plougbm.  p.  5,^. 
*  Go  pltyn  Ihec  lo  Sir  Cayphas,  and  byd  hym  do  the  right." 

TowHtl  Myu.  p.  188. 

*  Fr. ptaindrt,  from  Lit. ptangfrt*     Wcdgw. 

*  They  are  alwayj  plaining  poverty  ;**  cocnpUining  of  being  poor.'     Wb.  Ot, 

Plainer,  sb.  (pr.  pleeaner).  A  complainer;  one  very  ready  and  apt 
at  selling  forth  his  or  her  woes  or  grievances. 

*  Au'd  Mally '%  been  at  me  wtv  a  pailoui  tceal.     She 'b  a  dcqwt  guld  pietaner* 

Plaint,  sb.     A  complaining,  a  pitiful  talc. 
Plash,  V.  a.     To  splash. 

Dan.  ptadse,  lo  pour,  as  rain  does,  pladskt,  to  fplash,  in  reference  to  the  found  as  well 
as  to  the  sharp  stroke  or  fall  upon  the  water  surface  ;  Dan.  piadsregn,  Du.  platrtgtn.  Germ. 
platxregen,  heavy  rain  ;  Sw.  piaska;  Dut.  piasscben,  lo  paddle,  ipLish;  Germ.  plO/KJjfrn, 
pJadJern,  id. ;  Dut.  plat,  picucb,  a  plash,  or  puddle,  left  by  raio  or  flood. 

Plate,  V.  a.    To  clench ;  of  a  nail,  or  the  like. 

Pr.  Pm. '  Plat^  or  pleync.     Planus.    Pituiy,  Plant* 

*  Pernelc  Proud-herte 
Plat:t  hire  to  the  erthe 
And!  lay  lunge  er  ihc  loked.'     P.  Plougbm.  p.  81. 

The  primary  idea  of  the  word  is  to  flatten  down,  and  the  letters  p,  6,  and  /  interchange 
remarkably  in  words  connected  with  ihe  expression  of  that  idea.  Thus,  in  Dan.  only  :— 
plat,  flat,  plad.  a  leaf,  that  is,  a  flat  surface ;  ^a/c,  to  pare  off  in  slices.  O.  E.  plot,  flat; 
•a  plat  playn,'  E.  Eng.  AUit.  Poemi,  B.;  Gcrra.  ptattttt,  to  flatten,  to  beat  Hat;  and 
probably  in  A.  S.  plaitian,  to  strike,  aUpas  incutcre,  the  idea  of  flatness,  flattening,  or  lay- 
ing flat,  was  the  object  of  expiesuon,  whence  it  proceeded  to  striking  simply,  and  striking 
or  cutting  off;  that  which  was  struck  ofl^  still  continuing  the  idea  by  lying  along  or  flat;  as 
in  '  hif  hand  he  of  plat*  'plat  of  her  hcdcs ;'  E,  Eng.  Allif,  Poims,  B.  15,  1365,  and  GI. 
Comp.  also  Sw.  piatt,  flat,  platta,  to  make  flat,  Had,  a  leaf.  Sic. 

Please,  v.  a.     To  pay  for  or  return  the  value  of  anything. 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Payydt  and  qvemyd,  or  plesyd.  Placatia.  Queniyn,  or  pltsyh  (elsewhere, 
Pesyii).  PaciJUo,  piaco,  paco*  To  pleue,  thence  to  content  or  satisfy,  dcmandJs  or  what 
not.  Tlierc  is  a  Sc.  form  apf^eis,  expbincd  by  Jam.  by  •  lo  satisfy,  to  content,  to  please;' 
which  does  not,  however,  seem  to  correspond  with  our  ploilM  in  usage. 

*  Maaster  »ys  gin  you'll  be  sac  guid  as  let  him  hac  a  bottle  o'  poort  wine,  he  Ml  pleau 
you  for't ;'  a  request  continually  recurring  in  a  district  like  this  where  wine  u  seldom  seen, 
except  as  {peciilly  procured  for  some  special  occasion. 

Fur  the  parallel  usage  of  pay  in  the  sense  of  pltase,  note  the  following  evtracts: — 
'  Locrin  ipaid  was :       Locrin  pleased  (contented)  was. 
fur  wise  men  raddc.*    for  wise  men  counselled. 
Lay.  i.  99  (JStetutd  Texl). 
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*  Ich  am  wet  ipaiwd  eunichoa  ligge.  Ac. ;  1  am  well  conteikl  tvcry  one  should  ny.  ftc* 
After.  RmU,  p.  44. 

*  t:u  Kist  >at  muche  confort  hauelS  wif  of  hire  were  h>l  beo9  wel  igedered  )  eiOer  u 

allcs  w«s  ^itf^  of  olSer.*     i7a/i  Meid.  p.  37. 

'  To  my  lord  Khc  schal  be  brought : 
When  he  her  with  cyen  schal  sea, 
For  weJ  p<^td  woU  he  ben.' 
Weber't  MttnceU  Romances,  vol.  ii.,  quoted  in  MaiBh'i  Ltctura^  Second  Scriea. 

Pleniflh,  v.  a.     To  furnish,  fit  up,  supply. 

PleniBhing,  sb.     Household  furniture,  goods  or  property  generally. 

*  "  She  has  brass  tir  her  fortune,  an'  lots  o'  pitidibing  ;'*  both  money  and  stuff;  that  is. 
goods.'     (f'2>.  GL 

Plead,  V.  n.  I ,  To  wade  laboriously  through  mud  as  well  as  water ; 
to  make  striving  efforts  as  one  half-bogged  must.  Thence  2.  To  exert 
oneself  or  strive  laboriously  in  any  pursuit  or  occupation.  Comp. 
'  plowding '  in  Brockett. 

Dan.  plodder,  mire,  mud,  or  anything  resembling  it,  pladdrt,  to  have  to  do  with  such 
matters;  Dau.  D.  pluUe,  tu  splash  about  in  water;  Gael,  plod,  plodach,  a  puddle;  Germ. 
pladdtm,  to  dabble.  *  The  primitive  sense  of  plod  or  plad  is  to  tramp  through  the  wet. 
and  thence,  figuratirely,  to  proceed  painfully  and  laboriously.'     Wedgw. 

Floader,  sb.  One  who  labours  and  strives  energetically  and  p«r- 
severingly  in  any  pursuit. 

'  "  A  ploadrr  after  pelf ;"  a  laborious  strivcr  after  gain.'      Wh.  01. 

Float,  V.  a.  To  strip  off  or  pluck,  the  feathers  from  a  fowl,  the 
clothes  from  one's  person;  to  plunder  or  rifle. 

1  connect  this  word  with  pluck,  in  virtue  of  an  interchange  of  the  ek  or  ki  sound  and  the 
t.  as  in  several  cases  already  noticed,  and  in  such  words  as  hutf,  buck,  the  sounds  of  which. 
says  Mr.  Wedgw.,  in  t.  Suck,  'approach  each  other  rery  nearly.  Comp.  E.  rebuke  with 
Fr.  ributtr;  Icel.  butr,  a  log  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  bukr,  the  trunk  or  body  of  an  anixoaL* 
Note  the  form  ^  pligbte,  pulled,  plucked,'  and  also.  Norm,  plucoter,  to  pick  up  grains, 
as  fowls  at  a  bam  dooc.  Comp.  the  Norte  words,  pida  and  fiika»  to  pick,  and  both  with 
N.  ptikka,  plukka,  to  pick  or  pluck. 

'  They  ploaied  the  house  from  top  to  bottom.'     Wh.  Gl. 

*  •*  They  'U  pioat  him  ;"  Bocce  him.'     lb. 

Pledge,  V.  n.  To  wade  or  walk  through  water  with  high  or  con- 
siderable  action  of  the  feet.     Comp.  Plosh,  Plash.. 

Plook,  sb.  A  pimple,  small  blotch,  scab ;  especially  on  the  face,  but 
also  on  other  parts  of  the  person. 

*  Plouchi,  pimples.  Kennett  MS. :  Plowkky,  covered  with  pimples.  MS.  Lincoln.  Med, 
f.  294.'  Halliwell.  This  word  may  come  under  the  class  mentioned  by  Wedgw.  in  v.  Plitek, 
wherciu  '  the  root  appean  under  a  douMc  form,  with  an  initial  p  and  pi  rcspcciivety  ;*  that 
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U,  fotk  and  plock  or  Flook.  Cf^  howeva.  Sw.  plock,  anythiug  small  and  trifling,  such  as 
may  result  from  plucking  into  minute  pieces,  and  odier  like  words;  as  also  ^KUfittrtr, 
pimples.     Jam.  quotes  Gael,  plucan,  as  the  origin. 

Plooky,  adj.     Hav-ing  pimples  or  small  blotches  on  the  surface. 

Plooky-faced,  adj.     Having  pimples  or  spots  on  the  face. 

Plosb,  V.  n.     To  plunge  on,  in  very  wet  and  dirty  roads,  &c.,  through 
wet  and  mire.     See  Plaah,  Plodge. 


Plosh,  sb. 

much  rain. 


Puddle,  liquid  mire»  like  the  sloppy  mud  on  a  road  after 


Floshy,  adj.  Miry,  muddy ;  the  mire  or  mud  being  understood  as 
being  in  a  very  fluid  state;  puddly. 

•  Ploshy  walking  ;'  *  A  ploiby  spot ;'  '  Ploihy  weailicr.*     Wh.  Qt. 

Plother,  V. a.  i.  To  bring  into  a  state  of  mud;  as  must  needs  be 
the  case  with  soil,  or  a  soft  roadway,  in  wet  weather,  by  the  continuous 
treading  of  cattle  as  they  pass  to  and  fro.  2.  To  commit  seed  to  the 
ground  wlien  the  latter  is  so  wet  and  soft  that  the  necessary  treading  of 
man  and  horse  brings  it  into  a  soft  kneaded  or  muddy  condition. 

Dan.  ptadder,  mire,  mud,  pladdrt,  to  move  or  work  among  mire  ;  D.  DiaL//M//«,  to  stir 
or  splash  among  water,  liquid  mud.  Sic. ;  Germ.  pladderHy  to  paddle,  dabble  about  in  sludge 
or  slush ;  &c. 

2.  '  *'  Have  you  Hnished  sowing?"     "  Aye,  we's  gettcn  *t /^a/^<tf  in  eftcr  a  soort."  ' 

Plothery,  pluthery,  adj.    Miry,  puddly,  foul  with  fluid  dirt. 

* "  The  roads  are  very  piutbtry:'*  miry,*     Wb,  Ol. 

Plough.     See  Pluf. 

Ploughlng-day,  sb.  The  day  on  which  the  farmer  who  has  taken 
a  new  farm  asks,  and  receives,  the  assistance  of  his  neighbours'  Draughts 
in  getting  tlie  necessary  ploughing  done. 

On  a  farm  of  loo  or  1 20  acres  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  or  thirty-five  ploughs  may 
be  seen  at  work  at  once.  The  ploughmen  arc  liberally  entertained  by  the  farmer,  and  their 
matters  are  not  infrequently  present  also,  and  make  it  a  day  of  jollity.  The  custom  used  to 
be,  when  ihe  men  lows«d  out  at  *  dinner-time.'  to  ride  a  race  to  the  farmstead,  or  whcre- 
evcr  the  refreshment  for  man  and  horse  might  be  provided,  on  the  plough-horses.  The 
rivalrj'  now  seems  rather  to  be  which  of  the  men  shall  turn  out  the  best  piece  of 
ploughing. 

*  James  B.'s  gannan  t'  ha'c  *s  plteafing-daa  o'  Monday  fo'st.* 


PloughiBg-iron,  sb.  (pr.  plewfing-,  or  pleeafing-aim). 
of  a  plough.     See  Plt&f. 

O.  N.  pltigjdm,  Dan.  pioyfern,  Dan.  D.  brtdjtm. 

3  ^ 


The  coulter 
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Plough-stota,  sb.  (pr.  plewf-siots,  pleeaf-stols). 

On  Plough  Monday,  or  the  6rst  Monday  after  TwcUth  Day,  there  osed  to  b«  a  processiou 
of  young  men  trailing  a  plough,  *  with  theii  shirts  over  their  jackets,  and  with  ushci  of 
nbbonf  tied  across  their  breasts  and  backs,  and  knoti  or  roses  of  the  same  fastened  on  to 
Ihdr  shirts  and  hats.'  Tl^cy  accompanied  a  band  or  party  of  sword-dancers,  and  always 
had  one  or  more  muiiciaru  with  them.  Egton  Bridge  sectns  to  have  been  famous  for  the 
obtemnce  of  this  custom  some  score  of  years  or  so  since,  and  I  have  heard  meution  of  ooe 
femous  year  when  upwards  of  a  hundred  took  part  in  the  procession,  there  being  a  three- 
fold baiid  of  sword -dancers,  with  their  full  complement  of  cloib'TU,  or  lC«dfl;lpe8S»  and 
when  an  actual  funow  was  drawn  by  thr  Plough  and  its  Btot«,  all  the  way  down  Blue 
Bank  (the  road  ofT  ihe  moor  from  Kirby  Moorside  into  Sleights)  along  the  tide  of  the  road. 
Sec  Btotfl,  Gword-danoe»  Sf&dgipeg,  &c. 

Pluf,  plufe,  Otherwise  Plewf  or  Pleoaf,  sb.     Pr.  of  Plough. 

O.  N,  pi6gr,  O.  D.  plog,  ftoug,  Dan.  flov,  Sw.  ptog,  A.  S.  ^og'.  N,  S.  pioog.  Germ,  j^f*^. 
Out. ^04^.  *The  Jutl.  Pr.  of  the  word  corresponds  with  the  ordinary  English:'  Molb.; 
the  ordinary  Dan.  more  nearly  with  our  Cleveland  Fluf. 

Plugger,  sb.  Anything  distinguished  for  dimensions  comparatively 
^ilh  others  of  the  same  kind. 

Among  the  words  quoted  by  Wedgw.  as  cotmected  with  piug,  a  peg  or  stopper,  are  Gael. 
pine,  to  strike  with  a  club ;  pluc,  beat,  thump.  In  like  manner  Ihrc  gives  ai  an  O.  N.  syno- 
n>'mc  for  pUtgg,  paxiUus,  fittgvr,  from  Jleigia,  Jlaitga,  percutcre:  and  it  has  been  before 
noticed  how  words  implj'ing  or  expressing  the  action  of  itriking,  are  also  used  lo  cxprcts 
the  idea  of  magnitude.  Probably  Flugger  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  Leeds  Gt.  gives 
•  plonker,  an  article  having  extraordiiury  substance,*  with  which  comp.  *  plunk,  to  give  a  fair 
and  full  hit.  in  playing  marbles.'  and  *  plunJttr,  a  large  marble,  one  that  can  hit  well.'  Ih. 
Note  also  the  like  usage  o{ plttmp,  plumper^  which,  a&  well  as  plutOt,  plunker,  should  be  col- 
lated with  plugger.  But  what  is  tlic  probable  parentage  of  Brockctt's  '  (fjotntr^  anything 
very  large '  ? 

Plum,  adj.     Perpendicular. 

•  Pltim  doume,  Cotgr.  in  v.  Efcarpf.'  Halliwell.  Pr.  Pm. '  Plumht.  piwmme,  of  wryhtyt  or 
masonyt.  Perptndieulum'  From  the  ball  of  lead,  Fr.  plotiUf,  Lat.  plumbm,  suspouled  bj 
a  line  to  shew  the  perpendicular. 

•  Yon  wall 's  not  plvm  by  a  vast,' 

*  It 's  t*  yatt*stoap  *s  I  ha*t ;  it 's  a  strange  bit  oot  o*  plum.* 

'  The  water  syn  she  com, 
Of  depncs  plom. 
Is  fallen  a  fathom.'     ToUfn*!.  Myst.  p.  33. 

Plunder,  sb.  The  profit  made  by  a  tradesman  or  contractor  in  the 
\v^y  of  business. 

*  He's  putlen  it  in  sae  low,  hell  get  nobbut  a  lahtle  plundtr  oot  in  *t  ;*  of  a  tradesman 
who  had  engaged  to  supply  a  clothing-club  at  very  moderate  prices. 

Pluther,  sb.  See  Plother.  Wh,  Gi.  gives  as  the  signification,  '  the 
thick  flliliy  water  of  a  drain  :*  but  it  is  not  another  word. 

Comp   Dan.  D.  plnddrr,  mt>d,  mire;  the  black  sludge  of  a  peat-hole,  a  bog. 
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Plutherment,  sb.    Water  and  mud  stirred  up  together  by  recent 

agitation  or  motion. 

Foat»  poto,  V.  a.     See  Paut. 

Poat»  poit,  sb.  A  poker :  usually  in  the  compound  form  Pire-poat, 
or  -poit.     Cf.  *  Plouh-pote/  in  P,  Ploughm. 

thre  looks  upon  patti,  to  siir  or  puth  with  the  finger  or  x  stick,  u  corresponding  to.  not 
to  ny  coincident  with.  *  Engl.  ^A»,  which  from  pik,  bftculiu,  PI.  D.  poterm,  ptuttrtn  '  which 
U  another  illu&tratire  in»1ance  of  the  interchange  of  k  and  t  in  wonli  belonging  to  the  jamo 
root  and  keepinc  a  common  lignilication.  See  Wedgw.  in  v.  Poki.  He  aUo  quotei 
•  W.  pwHo,  to  poke,  to  thruit,  Sw.  /d/a,  to  rum  up  the  ground,  feel  in  onc'»  pocket ;  ptta, 
ID  poke  the  fire.'     *  Mending  the  fire  with  the  fue-poiu."  Yorh  CastU  Dtp.  p.  51. 

Pook-aiT,  sb.     The  mark  or  scar  left  by  the  small-pox.     See  Air. 

iV.  Pm.  '  Pokh,  fekencsir.  Porrigo,  variotus.  Pokbrokyn,  Pornginosus'  A.  S.  poc, 
poce.  Germ,  pock*,  P\.D.  pok,  Dut.  pok,  a  pustule,  pock,  push;  O.  Sw.  koppa,  a  pustuJe, 
Sw.  hoppor,  the  imall-pox ;  Dan.  kopptr^  id.  '  In  these  Sc.  words  the  consonantal  sounds  of 
the  root  are  transposed:'  Wcdgw. ;  and,  somewhat  airiously,  they  seem  to  have  rettinied 
to  their  placet  by  a  re-tranipo«ition  in  Dan.  D.  and  O.  Dan.  pokttr,  Dao.  D.  brnt-pokktr^ 
hu€-pokktr,  and  in  our  present  word,  which  is  lurely  the  Dan.  kop-^tr. 

Pock-arred,  p.  p.     Marked  or  pitted  by  the  small-pox. 

Comp.  Dan.  koparrtt,  S.  Q.  koppartg,  rariolis  notatam  facicm  habcnt. 

Podge,  sb.  A  fat,  and  at  the  same  time  short,  individual ;  one  of 
the  pursy  sort, 

'  PocW/,  a  pollard  tree.  Line'  Halltwell.  Comp.  Dan.  D./o^  or /vwig-,  an  unshapcn  bg  of 
wood,  such  as  a  man  can  just  carry.  Here  we  have  the  ideai  of  shortness  and  cinmsinesf 
both  involved.  Pog,  a  big  loutish  lad,  almost  always  used  in  the  way  of  ridicule,  shghtJng 
or  contemptuous  mention,  may,  however,  seem  to  be  a  more  probable  connection.  The 
Dan.  D.  word  prog,  also,  has  a  sense  exactly  coincident  with  oars,  *  a  small  pulTy  person.' 

Point  the  ground,  To.  To  put  one's  feet  to  the  ground ;  also,  to 
put  a  stick  on  the  ground  in  walking.    Wk.  GL 

Poit,  sb.     A  particle,  a  minute  fragment  or  portion. 

Comp.  Doit,  Molt,  words  with  precisely  similar  sense  and  a{^lication.  Probably  from 
poini,  a  minute  dot. 

Poke,  sb.  A  narrow  bag  of  the  sack  description,  and  equal  in  length 
with  a  sack,  but  containing  only  about  half  as  much.     See  Metpoke. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Pooltt  (or  poket,  or  walctte).  Sacntlui.'  O,  N.  p^i,  saccus;  Dan.  D.  poagt, 
a  bag  used  as  a  weight  for  fLshing-octs,  being  filled  with  stones ;  poog,  a  iwclling.  con- 
oectcd  by  Molb.  with  O.N.  ^oi'i,  the  connecting  idea  obvious;  S. Jutl.  pokt,  a  blister 
inside  the  hand — the  same  idea  again  ;  A.  S.  pocca,  pocheba,  PI.  D.  puJtkt,  a  bag,  a  poke. 

Poke-blown,  adj.  Having  a  distended  stomach ;  so  that  any  exertion 
leads  to  a  state  of  breathlessnese. 

3  D  a 
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Poke-full,  sb.    A  bag-full,  a  budget. 

Poke-purse,  sb.  A  canvas  or  brown-holland  purse,  with  a  division 
in  it  so  as  to  make  separate  receptacles  for  gold  or  silver,  square  or 
oblong  in  form,  and  with  a  string-slide  or 'tie  to  close  the  mouth. 

Popple,  sb.     The  common  corn  cockle  (Agrosiemma  giihago). 

It  has  been,  tf  it  is  not  yet,  the  custom  in  this  district  to  leue  out  the  Popple  ind 
Sleean  from  the  wheat  previously  to  thrashing.  Johnston's  reourlc,  under  A,  gUbaga, 
is  in  the  form  of  the  following  quotation : — *  What  hurt  it  doth  among  conie,  the  ipojle 
vnto  bread,  as  well  in  colour,  taste,  and  vnwholesomeness,  is  better  knowo  than  dcured.* 
jam.  observes  that  '  Teut.  pappel  is  used  in  a  different  sense,  signifying  the  herb  maUow. 
However  C.  B.  (Welsh)  popfie  is  given  as  synonymous  with  our  word.*  From  Hitpeit, 
however,  it  appears  that  Gtrm.  papptl  is  applied  as  the  name  of  divers  plants, 

Porr,  sb.     A  poker. 

Dan.  purre,  N. S.  purren^  to  stir,  move,  stir  up;  at  pvrre  vtd  ildtn:  to  poke  the  fire; 
Germ,  purren,  to  stir  up,  set  on. 

Porringer,  sb.  A  pipkin,  an  earthen  vessel  of  coarse  ware  with  a 
loop  or  handle  on  the  side,  and  which  may  be  set  on  the  fire  if  required. 

'  Simply  a  corruption  of  pottage,  what  is  boiled  iii  the  pot.     Fr.  potage,  pottage,  pc»^ 
ridge.  Cot.      From   porridge  is  formed  porringer  (as  messenger  from  message^,    a    vesid 
for  holding  porridge;  more  correctly  called  pottenger  in  Devonshire.*     Wedgw.      C<mip. 
I  Pr.  Pm.  '  Porrty  or  purre,  potage  (pcse  potage),'  which  may,  perhaps,  suggest  a  doubt  oS 

the  •  greater  correctness'  oi pottenger ;  a  form  which  is  also  met  with  in  PaJsgr. 

\  Forriwiggle,  sb.     The  tadpole,  the  young  of  the  frog  or  toad  in  its 

j  earlier  stages  of  existence. 

i  Pr.  Pm.  '  Polwygle,  wyrme.'     In  a  note.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  quoted  as  using  the 

!  form  ^ porwigle  or  tadpole;'  Forby,  as  giving  pnrwiggy  and  poiliwig  (the  latter    is  the 

Essex  name  also) ;  and  Moor  as  adducing  poIliwiggU  as  the  Suffolk  name — rather  a  Suffolk 
name,  as  poUiwig  is  also  current  in  that  county.     Poled,  or  pole-bede,  pole-bead,  polhtd^ 
arc  besides  mentioned,  other  forms  of  which  are  po-bead,  po-beed,  pouAead,  Brock.  ;  podtm 
I  Halliwell.     Jamicson  gives  podle  as  well  as  powbead;  and  I  remember  a  Berwickshire  word 

I  which  sounded  podeladel,  but  was  probably  podle-bead,  although   Hall,    gives  pot^aiUa* 

\  Pole-bead  partly  answers  to  Dan.  bidetudse,  as  it  is  simply  tail-^ad  (the  tail  of  an  otter 

I  is  technically  called  its  pole\  and  is  the  origin  of  pow-bead  in  all  its  forms.      Podi»  is  pro- 

i  bably  cunnected  with  Dan.  D.  paide,  O.  N.  padde,  a  frog ;  Dut.  podde,  padde^  a  toad  ;  S.  Jut!. 

»  Padde,     Polwiggle,  poiliwig,  porwigle,  and  porriwiggle  again  seem  coincident   forms,  and 

I  conjecture  the  pol  to  be  identical  with  pole  in  pole-bead,  and  the  wiggle  not  e&sentiaUy 
different  from  wag,  waggle,     Conip.  Wagtail,  and  the  old  nursery  rhyme,-^ 
i  *  Wiggle-waggle  went  his  head, 

I  Up  went  his  tail.* 

I  Mr.  Wedgwood's  view  is  different.     He  regards  the  wig  in  earwig  as  due  to   *  A.  S.  vuvv, 

a  parallel  form  with  wibba,  a  creeping  thing Esth.  waggei,  a  worm,  grub ;  irtudi 

I  last  m:iy  be  compared  with  errtwiggU^  a  provincial  name  of  the  earwig,  and  PoJl'mriggU, 

I  a  tadpole,  a  creature  consisting  of  a  large  poll  or  head,  without  other  body,  snd  a  tail.*     I 

j  think  the  compounds  pole-bead — *  polbevedes,  and  froskcs  and  podes  spile  :'  GWm.  eugd  Bm. 

I  p.  85 — and  Dan.  bale-tudfe.  arc  decisive  against  taking  the  element  poi  or  pde  ai  cqnivakat 

I  to /»o//.- head. 
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Foes,  V.  a.     To  dash  or  agitate  anything  vigorously  in  water, 
Pr.  Pm.  •  pQiSon,  frtssoU,  or  schowc  logcdur.     Trndo* 
'  For  a  cat  of  a  contrec 

Cam  whan  hym  I3ced, 

And  overleep  hem  (the  mice)  lighUice 

And  laughte  (caught)  hem  at  his  wille, 

Aiid  picidc  with  hcni  pcrillotuli 

And  potted  about.'     P.  Ploughm.  p.  lo. 
*  Thus  ponid  to  and  fro.*     Chaucer.  Troii.  and  Crtis. 
Comp.  Fr.  poutser,  older  form  pouher,  Lai.  pulsnre. 

Possingr  sb.  A  vigorous  manipulation  of  linen,  especially  heavy 
articles,  such  as  sheets  or  table-clolhs,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  Posakit 
by  the  aid  of  *  a  staff  with  a  thick  knob  at  the  immersed  end,  and  a  cross- 
piece  for  a  handle  at  the  other  etid.  wliich  is  worked  through  a  hole  in 
the  lid,  in  the  manner  of  pestle  and  mortar/     Wh,  Gi.     See  Dolly-tub. 

PoBsing-stick,  poBS-stick,  sb.  The  staff  employed  in  connection 
with  the  Possklt.     See  Poss,  Poasklt,  Fossing. 

Posskit,  sb.  A  large  tub,  of  barrel  shape,  in  which  heavy  articles 
which  have  to  be  washed  are  possed.     See  Possing,  Kit. 

The  word  kit,  meaning  generally  a  hooped  wooden  vessel,  takes  very  various  Koses, 
illustrated  in  Wedgw.,  Hall.,  Leeds  Gl.,  Brock.,  aiid  Cr.  Gi.,  »  a  pait,  a  bcer*can,  a  tub  for 
receiving  pickled  salmon,  &c.     Sutfixcd  to  the  vb.  poss.  it  forms  our  word. 

Post,  sb.  A  mass  of  rock  in  a  quarry  of  some  considerable  depth  or 
thickness,  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  quarrying  purposes. 

Post  and  Pan ;  used  adjectively,  and  applied  to  describe  the  old- 
fashioned  houses  built  on  such  wise  that  their  timbers  show  outside  in 
a  framework  of  perpendicular  and  cross  beams,  the  spaces  between 
being  filled  in  with  plaster, 

*  Pan,  in  stoiK  hotues,  the  piece  of  wood  laid  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  to  which  the 
spars  are  fastened.'  Kennctt  MS.  '  Pnnsu  dt  boh,  the  piece  of  timber  that  futtains  a  gutter 
between  the  roofs  of  two  fronts,  or  houses.*  Cotgr.  The  crossbeams  in  the  Post  imd 
Fan  house  ninst  of  cour«e  be  the  Fans,  the  perpendiculars  the  Poata.  Comp.  D.  Dial. 
pandttra,  the  horizontal  beam  on  which  the  front  portion  of  the  chimney  rests.  In  a  wood- 
cut of  the  timber  fiamewurk  of  a  hondegaard  ^farm-court),  given  in  Molbech's  Dial.  Lexi- 
con, the  intermediate  horieontal  beanu  are  called  in  Scataitd  %id*ha<md,  a  word  which 
may  potubly  prore  suggestive. 

PoBt-bonso,  sb.  (pr.  post'us).     The  post-office.     Wh.  GL 

Pot-blos8oms,  sb.  Spots  on  the  face  arising  from  habitual  intemper- 
ance ;  '  grog-blossoms.' 

Potherment,  sb.     A  source  of  petty  trouble  or  perplexity. 

Another  of  the  frequent  deriratiuns  in  nunt  which  characterise  our  dialect.  Cf.  Mingle- 
mtat,  Oddment.  &c 
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Pot-kelps,  sb.  The  moveable  semicircular  handle,  or  Bov,  of  the 
porridge-  or  Kail-pot. 

Brock,  gives  the  limplc  word  *  Ktlpt,  iron  hooks  from  whtch  boikn  tre  hniig :'  nnd 
Cr.  Ol.  the  umc,  with  the  addition,  *  tlK  loose  handle  of  »  kale-pot  U  called  pot-Mp$  ;*  uiA 

chewhere  '  po/-Jt€lpx,  the  moreablc  handles  of  an  iron  pan.'  Brockdt's  sccnu  to  be  tlw 
only  Gloss,  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  out  of  composition.  Kcunett  gives  the  forra 
pot-clip,  and  Brock.  pot^cUps ;  adding.  '  Ray  s2TS,  from  clip  or  clap,  because  they  clap  or 
catch  hold  of  the  pot.'  But  that  is  a  nitscouceptioD.  Clip  or  cUp  is  oiUv  ^tlp  with  two 
tetters  traoipoMd.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  O.  N.  hilpr,  ansnla,  qua  manubrium  mulctri 
annectitar,  which  tn  Sw.  D.  becomes  kalp,  kjeip,  handle  of  a  pail  or  bucket— a  word  as 
nearly  as  possible  coincident  in  sound  as  well  as  sense  with  our  Kftlp. 

Pot-lug,  sb.  I.  The  handle  of  a  jug.  2.  The  loop  on  the  margin 
of  the  porridge-pot»  one  at  either  end  of  a  diameter,  in  which  the  end  of 
the  Bow,  or  handle,  is  made  fast. 

See  lyag,  and  conip.  the  explanation  of  Fot-kelpa. 

Fot-sitten,  adj.  Burnt  in  the  cooking ;  of  any  article  of  food  which, 
for  lack  of  stirring  or  other  precaution,  has  remained  long  enough  in 
contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  have  l)een  unduly  acted  on  by  the 
fire.     See  Firo-fanged. 

Hall,  gives  '  pot-si'ten,  mgrimed.  ¥oHub.t  a  Ksast  which  I  hare  not  fallen  in  with  any- 
where else. 

Pot8ker,  sb.    A  potsherd,  a  broken  piece  of  earthenware. 

Dan. /of/f'^Aiur,  O.  N.  dtwrUa^  to  destroy  the  cntireness  of  a  thing. 
*  Ye  brayde  of  Mowlle  that  went  by  the  way, 
Many  shepc  can  she  polle,  but  oone  had  she  ay, 
Bot  she  happynyd  fuUe  fowlle,  hyr  pychcr,  I  say. 

Was  broken ; 
"  Ho,  God."  she  sayde, 
Bot  oone  shcpc  yit  she  hade. 
The  mylk  pychcr  wai  laydc, 

The  \karfbis  was  the  tokyn.'     Towml.  My^.  p.  88. 

Pottering,  adj.  i.  Slow,  fumbling,  awkward;  of  a  person,  a.  In- 
volving or  causing  apparent  slowness  or  awkwardness  or  ineflidency ; 
of  a  thing,  an  occupation  or  piece  of  work,  to  wit. 

Wcdgw.  looks  upon  the  vb.  potur  as  a  frequentative  of  poat.  pott,  or  pott,  Sw.  pAta,  /att, 
to  poke  with  a  stidc,  push  about.     Sec  Foat. 

Pow,  sb.     The  poll  or  head ;  of  a  human  creature,  however. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Pol.  ot  heed.  Caput*  Dut.  polU,  pol,  bead,  top,  crown  of  the  head.  Comp. 
D.  D.  pold  or  ptUd,  a  little  hill — an  ant-hill,  to  wit. 

Pow,  V.  n.     To  use  the  feet  awkwardly,  or  turn  them  in,  in  the  act  of 

walking. 

Cf.  Dan.  D.  pak,  to  walk  shufflingly,  awkwaidly.  or  laboriously,  to  be  heavy,  lumbering. 
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in  gait  or  action.  '  Hcima,*  contmnei  Molb.,  *  poi-hmtt  (pow-l^ed).  of  ooe  who  has  nich 
a  gait,  especially  applied  to  fowls  with  very  short  legs,  and  whose  manQet  of  going  it-  conse- 
quently  awkward  and  unsteady.  Poifod  (pow-font).  paiikanlt  (pow-shank),  poUoi' — the 
iok,  I  take  it,  as  in  our  familiar '  Old  Cock* — '  are  all  words  of  jesting  mockery  applied  to 
a  person  with  sucli  a  peculiarity.'  Comp.  N.  S.  pajwfoot^  and  padjm,  to  walk  with  short 
st^. 

Power,  sb.  Security  for  money  advanced,  lent,  or  deposited.  See 
Writings. 

*  Ah 's  got  /ottwr  for  tweea  hunder  pund  i'  oa'  pocket.' 

Freaohment,  sb.  A  tedious  discourse  or  holding  forth,  whether  from 
pulpit,  platform,  or  in  one's  arm  chair. 

Present,  v.  a.  (pr.  present). 

'  They /r(is<ii/'rf  him  wiv  a  watch.' 

Cf.  '  &  thus  he  ietted  towards  louly  London 

to  preunl  Qreene  Kathcrinc.'     Percy*s  Fo/.  MS.  \.  p.  4a. 

Pricker,  sb.  A  straight-shanked  awl,  whether  a  carpenter's  tool,  or 
other  artisan's.  See  Blsin,  the  curved  instrument,  of  die  same  class, 
used  by  the  shoemaker. 

Prick  up,  V.  a.     To  erect,  hold  up ;  of  the  head. 

*  Friek  up  your  head,  bairn,  and  decan't  luik  lae  cow'dL' 

Pricky-back  urchin,  sb.  (pr.  pricky-back  otchen).  The  common 
hedgehog  (Erittaceus  Europcrus). 

Priest,  sb.  A  Church-of-England  clergyman ;  not  infrequently  called 
a  Church-priest. 

Prinood,  sb.     A  pincushion. 

O.  N.  privn,  61ura  ferreum,  acus  capitata  ;  S.  G.  pren,  cerium  veJ  instrumentom  quodvis 
acutum ;  Dan.  preen,  a  thin  pointed  instrument  for  pricking  holes  with;  A.  S.  preon; 
G.  pfriitni^  an  awl,  piercer,  bodkin  ;  PI.  D.  preem,  frecn.  an  awl ;  Dut.  prifm,  a  bodkin ; 
Gael,  print,  a  pin  ;  Sc.  prttn,  prtyn,  pritn.  There  cm  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  origin 
of  the  first  element  of  our  word,  and  the  other  is  evident.     See  Cod, 

Prod,  sb.  An  object  with  a  sharp  point;  a  skewer,  a  stick  with 
an  iron  spike,  a  stick  with  one  end  sharpened,  &c.  Sec  Ox-prod, 
Btaok-prod. 

O.  N.  broddr,  aculeus,  a  point,  (ucrcer,  javelin :  S.  G.  and  Sw.  brodd.  cuspts,  aculeus. 
Ihre  mentions  the  use  oi  the  word  to  express  what  we  call  sharpening  or  fVosting 
a  horse's  shoes  by  the  use  of  frost  nails,  and  also  as  applied  to  the  first  spike  or  shoot  of 
germinating  corn.  Note  also  Dan,  brodde,  frost  nails,  brand  ox  hrod,  the  iting  of  an 
inaect,  the  point  or  tip  of  the  tongue ;  Gael,  pruitiim.  The  definition  in  Wh.  GL  ii 
*  an  iron  point  al  the  end  of  a  stick,*  which  is  insufficient  to  give  the  real  meaning 
of  the  word. 
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Prod.  -'.  1.     To  pnck,  or  push  with  any  pointed  object 

O  V  hryiia.  uniere.  to  :'om  i  point:  A. 3.  drTrdisi,  frntryrdm,  to  8y^:.P*°:J^ 
trvM^.  •<>  Tna«t  >.  -he  -.etach.  *nM'.  to  incite  or  urge  on;  as.  *«■  6rod«*  •■■ 
jflfl  .'-tffif^  r/i  iwa  ii^rU  Us .    ;e  roaiied  .lim  m  m  dmng  it. 

Proddle.  •.  i.  r.  To  prick  jeniiy  but  frequently  with  a  ^ted 
^,h\exx.  1.  T :  ork»i  :r.  id  :t  'vere.  reel  ibout  in  a  hole  with  a  stick  or 
ah*T  poinrr^.i  mscnimenc.  Tlience  .}.  Tj  trifle  or  idle;  to  '  poke  about 
rithout  ^pe.-jiii  -/otecr.     A  :ret:uentative  from  prod. 

ProfTer.  ■-.  \,     Ti  mak*?  otfer. 

•  Now  .rvile  j-e  «  arhat  !  ^rnftr.'     T'JWiul.  3iy$t.  p.  104. 

■  •"  Yf.  leae  acrs. "  lufld  pis  galmers*  and  pnjredn  him  hirire/ 

*  Skeit'sP.P/oi<y*«.p.69- 

■  Bftt  Irtt  ptiy^one  to  proie  :hat  proudueste  in  palle. 

Pr^.JirU  xyx-i  pnesoncrs  was  puneMrhede  in  pytic.'     Rd.  Pmes,  p.  93. 

■  Ah  pr^>ff*r*4  him  2  haj'p'nr  aa'  he  wadu't  tak'  *t.* 

■  ff*"  pr^tfffr'd  mc  t'  pnce  1'  van.' 

Propped-up,  aiij.     Ha\-iny  one's  vital  powers  subsidized  by  every 

sort  f*i  precaution,  medical  iDr  other. 

'  "  Wi'  WIS  nr.v.h'it  A  pr'-.fptd-up  bciy  :"  a  person  of  delicate  healtht  kept  alive,  a$  it  were, 
by  Th"*  ii-f  r»f  fvvfy  UlUtary  precaution  and  support.*     WI.  (3. 

Proffperation,  sh.     Prosperous  condition,  or  prosperity, 
Pro««,  sb.     Friendly  or  familiar  talk  or  gossip. 

<l  Sw.  r>  f^H*<n,  to  jfst.  to  pay  the  buttoon ;  and  with  it  Dan.  D.  pnt,  hanghtr.  P*^ 
f'rnn*,  '  iUuk  uy.'  r/.ncfiuA.  and  aUo.  as  a  ib..  loam,  scum,  yeast  that  which  ri««  to  the 
»"!'  .1  ff.iitiiiiMtif.il  (.f  thf  idea  in  the  adi.  One  step  further/and  il  would  be  light,  «p«^ 
fi'i^l.  itifl  luiftU  M<ily  \>c  applied  to  lipht  or  familiar  talk,  chat  or  gos»ip,  or  "  ""^f 
Sw.  I),  wf.fd.  Mf.lh.  rf.iiiifcts  fra^i  with  the  s_\-ncnymoui  words  pnimsk, (rynai^  froMm, 
ai»I»lit'<I  t..  a  hf.T<r  A*,  well  as  tf>  pcrsfnis.  and  these  again  with  prandse,  pranse^  framje,  to 
praiH*'.  tfws  ilir  |„..kI,  Ac.  Again.  Cf>mp.  E.  pranJk  with  Dan.  D,  prank,  chatter,^j:^*y> 
lif;lit  tilk,  and  In.th  with  th<-  words  just  before  quoted.    See  Wcdgw.  in  vt.  Prank,  Pram*. 

•  Wc  nirt  and  had  a  hit  o*  /ross.'     Wi.  Gl. 

Provond,  proven,  .sh.     Food,  provender,  proxisions. 

/'r.  i'm.  '  Prouaufer,  ticncfct  (i>rf>vendyr,  benyfice:  prebend,  benfyce:  probender,  ben- 
I'**).  Prrhftufa.  Prouemfrr,  fur  hon.  Afigma,  avena  (probendum).'  Fvom  Lit.  fr^bemda, 
t»f<oiiiitijf  ill  Fr..  proirnth,  tlumc  provendre.  Dut.  provend*,  provisions.  Sec  Wedgw.  tn 
».  PrtntHtlfr. 

Providanoo,  sb.  (pr.  witli  the  /'  long).  The  matters  or  supply  pro- 
17  '*•,  *"  *'*•  ^*>t.'  meat  and  otlier  eatables  for  a  burial  entertaimnem ; 
»»'-  ':.k.-M,  Splood-broad,  tea.  &c.  for  a  Tea-party. 

■'"  *■•"  ""l'l'"t  a  moan  prwldance.  for  siko  folk  an"  a*.' 
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Prow.  A  driving  word,  used  only  in  driving  oxen,  equivalent  to  our 
present  HauVj  or  Hove,  and  to  the  oM  or  obsolete  Heit,  Hite,  Halt, 
Hyte,  used  in  driving  horses.  Sometimes  varied  to  Prow  in.  Hop, 
or  Hop  off,  was  the  word  answering  to  present  Gee,  old  Hee. 

Mr.  G«rr  uy»,  under  Prow.  *  I  do  not  know  of  any  combination  of  letteis  that  will  give 
the  exact  sound,  at  it  it  ipcikeii  bv  diovcrt;'  a  remark  which  separates  between  hii  word 
and  our  Prow.  TTicre  is  no  difficulty  in  either  speaking  or  writing  the  Utter,  while,  as  to 
the  drover's  pr-r-r-r-rugh,  it  is  about  as  faithfully  represented  by  letters  as  a  laugh  by 
•  ha-ha-ha  I '  or  the  rider's  or  driver**  encouragement  to  his  horse  by  *  tzcch  !' 

Pubble,  adj.     Plump,  stout  and  fat. 

Wedgw.  points  out  the  connection  between  the  two  senses  of  piump,  6rst,  as  rounded, 
fall-fleshed,  second,  as  expnrttiiig  the  sound  of  a  compact  object  falling  snurtJy  into  water, 
or  the  £U1  itself.  '  He  tntit  dtn  iten  in't  tcater,  flump  f  seg  dat :  he  threw  the  stone  into  the 
water:  plunipl  it  cried.  Gctnu  plump,  rounded,  massive.  Similarly,  there  is  a  strong  bond' 
of  connection  between  the  ideas  of  bubblt,  as  a  W&ter-bleb  or  bladder,  and  as  a  swelling ; 
because,  as  Mr.  Wedgw.  says.  '  a  bubble  is  token  as  a  tjrpc  of  anything  round  or  swelling.* 
Fr.  bubt,  a  puth,  wheal,  blister,  watery  bud,  hunch  or  bump.  *  BurbU  in  ihc  water,  Imhtitt  : 
a  byrhlt^  ttunor  aqua;.'  Note  to  BurbulU  in  Pr.  Pm,  I  take  pubble  to  be  nearly  con- 
nected with  bubble,  and  the  sense  of  tumour,  swellijig.  roundness,  simply  modified  to  ihjt 
of  phunpness. 

'  At  pubble  as  a  partridge.*     Wb,  Gl. 

Pudding-linked,  adj.  Having  a  twist  or  obstruction  in  the  bowels : 
probably  the  familiar  name  for  introsusception  of  the  bowels. 

Paddings,  sb.     Bowels,  entrails ;  perhaps,  the  viscera  generally. 

The  idea  is  evident : — '  the  essential  character  of  a  pmddtng,  being  that  it  is  food  dressed 
M  a  bag.'  Wedgw. 

Pule,  V.  n.  To  sleet,  or  to  fall  a  mixture  of  snow  and  sleet,  not 
heaNily,  but  so  as  to  thicken  the  atmosphere. 

Dan.  D.puts,  any  thickening  either  of  the  atmosphere  or  in  water;  as,  through  smoke, 
dust.  fog.  or.  in  the  Utter  case,  muddying,  or  blanderin£ ;  pulte,  to  steam  or  reek,  to 
become  thick  from  damp  or  tlie  tike.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  making  dense  or 
thick  of  the  air  in  a  room  by  a  smoking  chimney,  or  assiduous  tobacco-smoking.  Doubtlesa 
connected  with  S.  G.  pul,  mole?tia,  labor,  O.  N.  pvla,  trouble,  a  bog,  tw^mpy  place.  1  do 
not  find  this  word  recorded  eliewherc.  I  gire  the  example  as  taken  down  verbatim  from 
the  speaker's  lips, 

•  Ah  deean't  lahk  t'  look  on  *t,  't  pules  an*  snaws  sae.     There  II  be  mair  sniw/ 

Pullfl,  sb.     The  shells  or  chaff  of  rape,  tiumip-seed,  and  the  like. 

Dan.  D.  pol  (pi.  poller),  the  shell  or  husk  of  beans,  peas,  and  the  Uke;  at  pole  €Wler  md  .• 
to  shell  peas.     Cf  also  Sw.  D.  pels,  ikin,  hide  ;  Sec. 

Pulsey.  sb,    A  poultice  or  cataplasm. 

Probably  no  more  than  a  corruption  of  poidiice,  written  formerly  pvltis,  ptdigs,  and  given 
in  that  form  in  Cr.  Gl.  It  might,  of  course,  be  formed  directly  from  pulst,  pottage.  See 
Halliwell.     Comp.  Lat.  puh,  a  kind  of  pap  or  pottage  made  from  flour,  pulse,  Sec. 
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Pom,  V.  su     I.  To  beat  with  the  hands,     s.  To  paw  abott  aad 

over  with  the  hands. 

Molb.,  Aw.  D.  L*M.,  gives  pomrtl  or  ffmmtr*^  ai  applied  to  the  handi,  vod. 
plump,  also  as  impljin^  puffed  op,  twotlen;  and  also  in  the  fonn  pmmnt: 
framsk*  pumrtt  of  kuld:  his  face  is  quite  paffjr  with  cold.     Hall,  gives  /■».  to 
thump,   and   the   idea    nuy   be   derived    from   the    swelling   apt    to   result    froc 
Pum-Jam  is  a  word  I  have  freqnentJy  heard  as  applied  to  a  ineMjr  substance,  or 
which  has  been  brought  to  that  conditioD  by  working  or  pawing  it  about  with  the 
as,  a  cake  originally  solid  or  hard,  made  soft  and  sticky,  almost  po^,  by  a  ^tuUTt  nfavm 
and  manipulatioos. 

Pon'ston',  !^b.  (Pr.  of  poundstone).    A  pebble,  or  Cobble-fltona,  of 

as  nearly  twenty-two  ounces  weight  as  possible.  In  old  days  batter  vas 
sold  by  the  Lang-pund,  or  pound  of  twenty-two  ounces:  and  vfacn 
meat  was  sold  in  the  shambles  by  *  weight  of  hand'  or  *  by  lift/  instead  <rf 
by  ascertained  weight,  we  can  easily  understand  the  selling  of  batter  by 
an  approximate,  rather  than  an  exact  weight.  Moreover  the  Iaiis- 
pond  was  sold  at  ^d.  per  lb.     See  Wh,  GL 

Parely,  adv.     Very  well,  in  a  state  of  good  health. 

'  "  How  ar?  you  ?"     "  Pvrtly,  thank  you." '     Wb.  Ol. 

Pat-ftboat,  V.  a.    To  incommode,  or  occasion  inconvenience  to ;  to 
disturb,  distress  or  annoy. 

Pat-off,  V.  a.     I.  To  put  to  death.     2.  To  undress  oneself. 

1.  *  Her  ye  heated  at  au'd  Mally  at  t'  work'as  has  puttm  herself  offT' 
'  Hatt'ee  /vtttn  t'  au'd  d^^g  ogr  Jamie?* 

3.  ' "  Bv-tty,  gan  thotj  le  *t  thop."     "  Neea,  mother,  I 's  jest  ptuttrt  pff.     Let  Jane  Ami 
gan."' 

Patten  on,  p.  p.     i .  Arrayed,  dressed.     2.  Imposed  upon,  or  hardly 
dealt  wth ;  oppressed. 

1.  *  "  She  is  bravely  putttn-on ;"  well  dressed."     Wh.  01. 
Comp.  •  Decently  put  on  enow.'  Heart  of  Mid'Lotbian. 

2.  *  Sadly  putten  on,  he  is,  for  seear,  >»!'  thac  lang  lalloping  lasses  o*  his.' 

'  PutUn  on  wiv  his  wife,  an'  a'  body  besides.  Ah  think ;'  ill-used,  tyrannixed  orcr. 

Puzsom,  V.  a.     To  poison. 

Brock,  givei  an  intermediate  form  between /ot^oii  and  our  word,  namely  ^■tzxon. 

*  I  want  funiniat  to  puzzom  rations  wiv.*     Wh.  GL 

*  Fit  to  ptizzom  yaii.' 

Puzssom,  sb.     Poison. 

PaasomfUl,  adj.     i.  Poisotious.     2.  Filthy,  infectious;  from  extreme 
dirt. 

a.  • "  T'  hoirt  wuf  parfitly  puzzom/ul;"  perfectly,  or  thoroughly  fihhy.*     Wk.  GL 
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PusaomoiiB,  adj.    Poisonous. 

Pyet.    See  Piet.    Applied  also  to  a  pert  or  forward  and  chattering 
child. 


Quality,  sb.  People  of  distinction,  gentry  and  nobility.  See  High-up. 

*  "  What  sort  of  folks  are  your  new  parson  and  his  wife?"  "  Wbeea.  Ah  deean't  knaw 
midi  aboot  'em  yet :  but  they're  quite  quaiityjbli  Ah  aims." * 

Quart,  V.  a.  i.  To  thwart,  or  go  contrary  to.  2.  To  plough  a  field 
in  a  direction  transverse  to  that  of  the  first  ploughing.  3.  Used  also  in 
a  neuter  sense  for  to  disagree,  to  fall  out. 

Cf.  the  Germ,  forms  quer,  queer,  zwtreh,  the  O.  Germ,  being  duerah,  iunrht  M.  G. 
tbwairs,  iratus,  and  the  A.  S.  \weor,  \>wer,  \ntntr ;  and  collate  O.  N.  {nwr,  )>vtrt,  O.  Sw. 
twar,  twdrt,  twert,  Dan.  tvar^  tvcert,  tu/eeri,  &c.  The  E.  vb.  to  cross  illustrates  the  verbal 
meaning  given  to  our  Quart,  as  the  Germ,  quer  does  its  form. 

Queery,  sb.    A  strange  or  curious  circumstance ;  a  queer  thing. 

*  And  that  wur  a  queery,  onny  ways  ;*  spoken  by  an  old  man  in  reference  to  one  of  the 
many  strange  things  related  of  the  famous  *  Wise  man  o*  Stowsley'  (Stokesley). 

Quiet.     Pr.  of  Quite. 

Quit,  V.  a.     To  send  off  or  dismiss ;  to  get  rid  of  a  person  or  thing. 

'  To  7U1V, — to  leave  or  go  away  from ;  Law  Lat.  quittare  (Du  Cange,  Spelman),  i.  e.  to 
leave  quietly,  to  give  up  peaceable  possession.*  Rich.  Hence  'notice  to  quit*  a  farm  or 
tenement ;  and  from  thence,  a  cocrcionary  sense  imposed  upon  the  verb ;  and,  next  in  suc- 
cession, an  application  of  it  in  other  senses  besides  the  formal  one — the  landlord  quits  a 
tenant ;  the  master  q.uita  a  servant  or  employ^:  and  thence,  our  general  sense  as  given  in 
the  definition.     Comp.  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  following  extract : — 

'  The  said  Roger  shott  him  in  at  his  back  betwixt  his  shoulders.  And  after  he  had  shott 
him  he  fell  upon,  beating  and  cutting  of  his  head  in  severall  places  with  the  pistoUs.  And 
he  prayed  him  for  Christ  Jesus'  sake  not  to  beat  or  cutt  his  head  with  the  pistolls,  and  he 
would  quiu  him  all  that  he  had  in  the  world  freely/     Vcrk  Castle  Dtp.  p.  396. 

Quite-better.     Perfectly  recovered. 

*  Ah's  quite-better  now,  thankee.  Sir.' 

3  E  2 
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Babble,  v.  n.  To  read  or  speak  hastily  or  confusedly,  so  that  utter- 
ance and  sense  are  alike  indistinct. 

Dnt.  nAbdtm,  to  gabble,  ganire,  bUtcrare,  prccipiure  are  coofimdere  Tofao,  roKrf  tmai, 
gibberuh,  jargoD :  Gcnn.  rabbdM  {m  familiar  or  popular  hngnage),  to  pnttle,  to  talk  ooo- 
seose,  rabbdti^  idle  dedamatioa ;  Swiss  rabdm,  to  datter,  make  a  djaturbuicc:,  raMMA, 
a  loose  aucmbiT  of  joong  people ;  Swab.  ra^pUx,  to  talk  quick  and  nodeaziy,  to  be  wroog 
in  the  head.  Cnmp.  oar  rmine»  rtOkj,  Lat.  rabiUan^  to  bawl,  make  a  noise ;  and  O.  N. 
rtAb^  and  raUo,  jocnlari.  *  The  original  sense  is  a  noisy  confnsioa  of  roiccs ;  then  a  Mmy 
crowd  :*  Wedgw. — a  remark  which  has  a  good  illnstiatioa  in  the  use  of  the  wocd  la  the 
following  pukagc : — 

*  ^er  as  he  herd  ^  howndcs,  M  hasted  hym  fwjH* 
Renand  com  richcfaande  ^nr)  a  roje  greoe 
dc  alle  ^  rabd  in  a  res,  xjTft  at  hit  hde|.* 

Sir  Gam.  amd  Or.  Km.  L  1897. 
*  Thas,  Father  Travis,  too  may  see  my  rashness  to  raUt  oat  the  Scripdires  withoot  pur- 
pose, rime,  or  reason.'     Fox  uv  R.,  quoted  by  Wedgw.     Dan.  D.  roUi  or  ntppi  is  ap^ied 
to  the  confused  croakings  of  trogs. 

Babblement,  sb.  i.  Confused  or  random  talk;  an  idle,  purposeless 
discourse.     3.  A  mob  of  low  people.     See  Babble. 

*  And  after  all  the  raskall  many  nn 
Heaped  together  in  rede  nUtbUnuMt, 
To  see  the  face  of  that  Ttctorioos  man.' 

F.  Qmmuy  Bk.  i.  Canto  is. 

Babble-rote,  sb.  A  confused  rehearsal  of  a  long  rigmarole,  or 
roundabout  stor)-. 

This  word  and  the  one  which  follows  it  may  be  oae  and  the  same.  IVh.  Gi.  pres  them 
as  two  words,  Hall,  quotes  only  this  one,  and  ebewhere  1  do  not  find  either.  Still,  while 
the  element  rabble  is  the  same  in  either  word,  rou  and  roiU  may  be  different,  the  former 
being  the  same  word  as  in  *  to  learn,  or  to  say,  by  rote.' 

Babble-rout,  sb.    A  confused  crowd  of  low  disorderly  people. 

Back,  sb.  Light,  thin,  vapoury  clouds  driven  by  the  uind  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  them  a  distinctly  different  appearance  from  the  ordinary 
clouds ;  these  latter  being  frequently,  indeed  usuallv,  \*isible  behind  the 
Back. 

I'hc  word  generally  occurs  in  the  expression  the  Back  rides.  See  Send*  which,  bow- 
tv'T,  t«  not  coiitcidciit  with  Back  in  M-nse,  but  applies  to  z  lighter,  fleecier,  drifting  npoar, 
ninvinj;  rieartr  to  the  earth. 

O,  N.  reka,  \<>  drive,  rek,  drift,  motion,  flyrek,  the  rack,  f-i  moving,  drifting  ctoods. 
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Raddle,  v.  a.     To  beat  severely,  with  a  stick  or  other  hard  object. 

Hall,  gives  raddl*,  apparently  from  Cr.  Gl.,  '  to  weave  or  wattle.'  prcfupposing,  therefore, 
the  material  for  weaving  or  wattling,  snull  or  pliable  sticks,  or  the  like.  Besides,  he  gives 
the  sense. '  a  hurdle ;'  adding  that  *  Keiinett  hu  raddles,  small  wood  or  nicks,  split  like 
laths  to  bind  a  wall  for  the  plasteririg  it  over  with  loam  or  niottar.  "  In  old  time,"  sayi 
Harrison,  p.  187.  "  the  houses  of  the  Bntons  were  slightly  »c!  up  with  a  few  posts  and 
many  radwU."  In  Sussex  the  term  is  applied  to  long  pieces  of  supple  underwood  twisted 
between  upright  stakes  to  form  a  ier\cf,  or  to  slight  strips  of  wood  which  arc  em{Joycd  in 
thatching  bams  and  otithouses.  Also  called  rnddlmgi'  Again,  note  radts,  the  rails  of  a 
wagon.  Probably  our  word  is  simply  a  derivative  frctm  the  name  of  the  itutrument  em- 
ployed in  the  action,  as  hiueUng  from  haul,  roddixig  f^om  rod.  Sec.  The  words  radii, 
raddlt,  raddlingt,  may  all  spring  from  A.  S.  wraibiart^  Co  wreathe,  weave,  wattle. 

*  RadtOt  his  bones  for  him.*     Wh.  OL 

Raddling,  sb.     A  severe  beating. 

Raff,  sb.     A  low  kind  of  person,  the  reverse  of  respectable. 

•To  rrt/f  was  formerly  used  in  E.  in  the  sense  of  scraping  or  raking;  and  also  of  a 
scraping  together,  a  confused  heap.  Hence  raj'',  riffraff,  scrapings,  scum,  refuse,  the  refuse 
of  society;  rfl^(Iike  raki),  a  debauched,  unprincipled  person.'  Wcdgw, 

Raffle,  V.  n.    To  lead  a  loose,  irregular  life;  to  indulge  in  disorderly 

habits. 

A  derivative,  it  would  seem,  from  B&ff.  Hall,  gives  raffle,  to  live  disorderly :  hence 
raJftr<oppin,  a  wild  fellow.    Comp.  our  Baffle-pack. 

Raffle,  V.  n.  and  a.  i.  To  become  confused  in  one's  intellect,  so  as 
to  speak  unconnectedly  or  without  reason  or  sense,  a.  To  entangle 
or  confuse,  put  into  a  stale  of  disorder. 

See  Babble,  of  which  this  is  simply  aimtlier  form  with  a  definite  variation  of  meaning 
assigned  to  it.  Comp.  Sw.  rappltn.  to  talk  quick  and  unclearly,  to  be  wrong  in  the  head, 
and  also  Dan.  vrmvU,  to  ta!k  tionsense.  Hall,  gives  the  further  forms  ravH,  to  talk  idly, 
raveiM,  confiised,  mixed  together. 

I.  *  "  He  is  beginning  to  raffl*;"  to  lose  his  men>ory,  become  imbecile.*     IVh.  Gl. 

*  He  wur  raffling  on  iv  a  strange  way  t*  neeght  thruff,  about  yah  thing  or  anither.' 
a.  •  "  The  books  were  in  a  rt^t*1  state  ;"  of  disorderly  accounts.'      Wb.  Gl. 

'  A  raffled  hank,'  or  skein  of  thread,  wool,  twine  ;  often  applied  metaphorically  of  trouble 
Of  perplexity;  as  *  A  dcsper't  raffled  hank  he's  in  for.' 

*  Yon  big  wind,  last  week,  's  raffled  t'  thack'  o*  t*  hay-stack  dcsper'tly.' 

Raffle-pack,  adj.     Low,  disorderly,  of  loose  lives  and  habits. 

Raffling,  adj.     Disorderly,  riotous,  dissipated. 

Raffly,  adj.  Of  confused  or  weakened  intellect;  apt  to  talk  incohe- 
rently, or  as  one  whose  faculties  are  failing  or  passing  away  does. 

'  Puir  au'd  chapT  He's  gclten  quiet  raffly  o*  late.' 
'  He  alla's  talks  iv  a  roffly  soon  o*  way.' 

'  Nnbbiit  a  raffly  chap  ai  t'  best  o'  tahmsi*  of  a  wild,  witless,  hasty,  faarttin-fcanim  »ort 
of  pertoti. 
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Bagabash,  ragabrasb,  sb.  i.  A  low.  disreputable  fellow,  a.  An 
assemblage  of  such ;  a  '  tag-rag  and  bobtail'  company. 

Perhaps  only  a  combination  of  rag,  »nd  braib,  nibbisb,  rcfiiic,  what  it  rile  and  worthlen, 
both  applied  contcmptuousb*.  See  Brash,  brashy.  Brock.  Kcnu  to  hare  enlcrtaincd 
the  sanie  notion ;  be  says,  '  Rubbith  is  uied  in  the  unic  fensc :  both  may  be  said  to  be 
tjnionynious  with  ragamuffins.' 

I.  *  He 't  nobbut  a  raenbratb  chap.' 

a.  '  Thejr  're  all  ragabasb:     Wh.  Ql. 

RagaUy,  ragilly,  adj.    Of  no,  or  rather  of  ill,  character;  anprin- 

cipled,  worthless,  l>eggarly. 

'  A  ragaily  wurt  o*  chap,  at  wad  nowther  wark  nor  want  ;*  would  steal,  or  do  aiijlhiog 
rather  than  honest  labour  for  his  maintenAnce. 
'  A  ragaily  squad.'      Wb.  Ol. 

Ragel,  ragil,  sb.   A  dissolute,  vagabond  fellow ;  an  abandoned  good- 

for-nolhing,  a  wretch. 

There  arc  three  words  which  may  lead  lo  confusion  if  care  be  not  taken  to  keep  thet* 
separate, — our  Basel  or  Bagil.  R.  and  M.  E.  rakebetl,  and  N.  W.  Engl.  (Curab.  and  Wcsim.) 
rackle,  nide.  unruly,  unmanageable,  which  ts  the  umc  word  as  O.  £.  raktl,  rackyt.  The 
last-named  is  referriblc  to  O.  N.  racir,  fortis,  sticnuus,  itself  very  probably  connected  with 
raiea,  to  run  about,  run  wildly,  and  its  congeners.  RaktbfU  originates  in  the  nunner  Lodi- 
cated  in  the  following  passage  from  Ascham  quoted  by  Wedgw. : — '  Such  an  ungracious 
couple  (Domitian  and  Commodus)  as  a  nun  shall  not  find  again  if  he  raktd  all  Ml  for 
them.'  Comp.  *  PL  D.  bolUmbeuem^  hell-besom,  Uii.  btlleveeg  {uttgen.  to  sweep),  terms  of 
abuse,  especially  for  an  augry,  violent  woman,  a  shrew,  a  vixen.'  But  I  think  our  word 
should  be  referred  immediately  to  O.  Sw,  rttlrtl,  homo  nihiti  (Ihic).  Sw.  riikel,  a  worthless 
fellow,  Dau.  raktl,  a  word  of  contempt  for  a  mean  or  upstart  fellow.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  by  some  that  the  olden  use  of  the  word  raltthtll  points  to  a  Scand.  origin  ra^cr 
than  to  a  confnsion  '  in  our  nldcn  writers  Iwtwcen  rakebell  and  Fr.  racailU  for  rascal.* 
Wedgw.  Pr,  Ptn,  has  *  racart,  of  a  pytte  {rakart  of  a  cytc).  Merdiftr,  fumarius,  Jbrna- 
Hum;'  wiih  which  comp.  Sw.  radar,  an  executioner,  one  who  docs  any  mean  or  cott- 
IcmptiMe  work. 

'  "  A  sad  ragil;"  a  very  loose  fellow.'     Wb.  Gl. 

Rag-river,  sb.     One  addicted  to  decided  romping,  a  tom-boy. 

Ragrowtering,  adj.     Romping,  risking  the  damage  of  clothes  by 

rude  or  rough  personal  handling  in  play. 

Rag-well,  sb.     A  spring  of  supposed  or  real  virtue  or  efficacy  in 

any  given  class  of  disorder.  Rags  from  the  clothes  of  those  who  re- 
ceived benefit  were  wontedly  hung  up  in  honour  of,  or  gratitude  to,  the 
patron-saint  of  the  well. 

It  would  ftlso  seem  as  if  the  name  were,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  a  species  of  divinatioo 
which  used  to  be  practised  in  connection  with  these  welU.  *  If  the  sick  person's  shin  (or 
shift),  on  being  thrown  into  the  well,  happened  to  float,  the  owner  would  get  bcttet ;  but, 
if  it  sunk,  he  (or  she)  would  die.'    Wb.  Gl. 
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Raitcb,  sb.     A  white  line  or  mark  down  a  horse's  face. 

S.  G.  raelta,  ordo,  series,  Sw.  riicia,  a  linear  stretch  or  row ;  Sw.  rat,  Dan.  D.  and 
O.  Dan.  rag,  jtraieht,  direct ;  as.  at  statu  rag  op :  to  stand  erect ;  itde  pl»ier  rag  ryg : 
a  straight  back  ploughs  badly;  i.e.  a  man.  to  plough  well,  most  stoop  to  hik  work. 
Cf.  also  PI.  D.  rige,  reke.  Germ,  rttbti  Dut.  rfcken,  to  stretch;  and  Cr.  Gi.  rake,  giren  u 
synonymous  with,  and  really  aiiothet  form  of,  RoitclL 

Baited,  pcpl  Injuriously  affected  by  exposure  to  the  influences  of 
weatlier;  of  hay  from  the  outside  portion  of  the  slack;  of  the  straw 
of  standing  corn,  split  by  the  action  of  wnd  and  wet.  Also  said  of 
straw  intended  for  thatching,  and  which  has  been  steeped  long  enough 
to  cause  it  to  split  longitudinally,  and  soften  or  become  more  flexile. 

A  word  which  is  not  distantly  connected  with  rot,  rotten.  O.  N.  rotna,  to  drcay.  to  be- 
come rotten,  also  means  to  become  bald,  as  from  a  supposed  decay  of  the  hair.  So  Dan. 
raaddgn  has  a  near  ally  in  rariV,  applied  as  iu  at  laigg*  iwr,  filers,  hamp,  i  rode :  to  lay  flax 
or  hemp  in  steep,  or,  almost  literally,  in  rotting  ;  the  intention  being  to  induce  partial 
decay  of  the  stalk :  which  is  in  fact  just  what  has  taken  place  in  rait«d  hay.  and  in  the 
straw  laid  in  steep  preparatory  to  using  it  as  thatch,  and  even  in  the  damaged,  though  slill- 
standiag,  com-slems.  N.  r»y/a  is  as  nearly  as  possible  coincident  with  rait  in  all  respects. 
as  ntytt  harnp,  royte  siiian,  &c.  Comp.  *  rtt,  to  soak  in  water,  as  in  seasoning  timber, 
hemp,  &c.'  Hall.;  also  Pr.  Pm.  *  Rtttyh  tymbyr.  hempe,  or  ojwr  lyke :  reiyn  tymbyr. 
flax  or  hempe.  fiigo,  in/undo.'  The  editor,  in  a  note  on  this  word,  quotes  Flemish  '  bet 
vlas  Ruitn,  to  hickJe.  bruise  or  brcake  flax:  ««  Rtete,  a  hitchell  with  teeth  to  bruise  flaiL* 
Still.  1  tliink  our  word  is  connected  as  mentioned  above,  whatever  the  connection  of  the 
y\.  words  may  be.  Sec  Molb.  Dan.  D.  Lix.  under  R9dt  I.  where  rtve  or  rtbt  bvrm  is  put, 
in  contradistinction  to  at  rtdt  barren. 

Rakai>elt,  sb.  One  addicted  to  vicious  indulgences,  a  man  of  disso- 
lute life  and  habits. 

Comp.  Dut.  raepalje,  Fr.  raf-paiUt,  the  scum,  dregs  of  the  people,  Lang,  mxpalia,  to 
sweep ;  and  note  the  rai'<  in  raktbell,  Bict.  rtdta,  N.  S.  raoien,  tu  scrape,  scour  off. 

Bam,  adj.     Fetid,  offensive,  high-scenled. 

O.  N.  rammr.  bitter ;  Dan.  ram,  of  strong  and  ofTciisivc  smell ;  Sw.  rams,  ratmiok,  wild 
garlic  (Allium  ursinum),  from  its  strong,  disagreeable  odour.  Pr.  Pm.  *  ramzys.  herbe 
(ramniys,  raiusis.  tamscys).'  Gerarde  states  that  the  Allium  unxnum  is  called  *  Kamsies, 
ramsons,  or  Buckrams.  The  broad- Ic-ivcd  garlic  is  commonly  termed  tainsons;  in  Cr. 
Dial,  nzmt,  or  rampi.'     Note  to  Ratn^s. 

Bamble,  v.  n.     To  clamber  or  climb,  as  a  boy  up  a  gale,  or  the  like. 

Comp.  U.  rampare.  to  rauip,  clamber;  Fr.  ramper,  to  ctinib;  Germ.  ramHi*//!,  •  which 
when  used  of  children  signifies  tumbling  and  tossing  about,  throwing  about  the  limbs,  and  is 
also  applied  to  plants  in  the  sense  of  shoot,  spring,  sprout.'  Wcdgw, 

Bammdn,  rammmg,  adj.  Huge,  very  big:  an  augmentative  in  re- 
spect of  size. 

This  may  be  simply  an  application  of  the  participle  ramming^  in  a  way  analogous  to  that 
o^  thumping,  wboppuig,  thwacking,  8cc.\  or  it  may  be  connected  with  O.N.  ramr,  furtis. 
robustut,  Dan.  ram.     The  latter  word  is  not  infrequently  used  in  a  like  manner  with  ours. 
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or  %$  an  iiitcniitive  or  tugmentAtive : — as,  rammt  a7vor,  downright  earnest;  ramjydsk^ 

almofft  cquivalcDt  to  our  *  broad  Yorkshire.* 
'  Grct  rammtn  big  ans  ;*  utd  to  mc  of  troot. 

Ramp,  sb.  The  perpendicular  rise  in  a  wall  built  on  sloping  ground, 
which,  being  repeated  as  frequently  as  the  inclination  requires  it,  enables 
the  builder  to  maintain  a  horizontal  line  with  his  coping  without  sacri- 
ficing the  height  of  the  wali. 

Sw.  ramp,  Ihe  ^Xt^  between  two  leveU  of  a  wall  or  terrace.  This,  like  our  own  word  no 
doQbt.  is  doe  to  Fr.  ramp*,  with  which  also  is  connected  O.  E.  ramp,  to  leap,  to  be 
rampant:  Hall.;  'to  ram^  in  nunncr  with  both  their  feet  upon  the  dead.'  North's /^aif. 
quoted  by  Wedgw. 

Rampage,  sb.  (pr.  with  the  second  a  long,  and  the  accent  on  it). 
Riotous  and  reckless  living,  unbridled  dnmken  idleness  and  excess. 

'  The  It.  rombazzart,  rvmbe^iar*  may  be  identified  with  M.  H.  G.  rambiiGt,  ^pnng 
wildly  about,  and  with  Eng.  rampage,  to  be  riotous,  scour  np  and  down;  nm^A^MM, 
a  furious,  boisterous,  qDarrelsooie  fctlow.'  Wedgw. 

'  He 's  been  on  the  rampiige  t'  "hceal  o*  t'  week/ 

Ramscallion,  sb.     One  whose  person  is  so  filthy  that  he  is  offensive. 

Wh,  Gl.  quotes  '  as  ram  as  a  scallinn,'  as  offensive  as  an  onion,  as  a  local  tayiog  ca 
Bimile,  and  the  word  may  origiiutc  thus,  though  it  is  hardly  probable.  Wedgw.  gives  ront- 
pallion,  a  coarse,  vulgar  person,  and  suggests  a  connection,  if  not  a  deriration,  for  it, 
Cf.  rapifaiiion, 

Ramfihackle,  adj.  Out  of  repair ;  disjointed,  fit  to  fall  to  pieces : 
thence,  of  irregular  or  loose  and  disjointed  habits,  unsteady,  not  to  be 
depended  on :  applied  to  persons  in  Clevel.,  as  elsewhere  to  structures 
or  constructions. 

Sbacirh  has  probably  the  same  telatioaship  to  shah  that  bruokle  or  broekl*  has  to 
break;  and  ram,  it  is  hkcly.  is  closely  connected  with  I*rov.  Engl,  rames,  remnants,  rains, 
'  an  old  ramn  of  a  house :'  Wedgw. ;  Dan,  D.  ram$,  old  grass  which  has  remained  on  the 
ground  so  long  as  to  become  dry  and  worthless.  Comp.  ramts,  the  dried  stalks  of  beans, 
peas,  potatoes,  &c. :  also  the  relics  of  a  branch  after  the  leaves  are  off:  Halt.;  ramti,  rub* 
bish,  especially  bricklayer's  rubbish.  Alio,  a  vb.,  to  rammell,  or  moulder  in  pieces,  aa 
lomctimes  mud-walls  or  great  masses  of  stone  will  do  of  thcmsclrcs :  Halliwell.  Wedgw.  also 
quotes,  besides  other  applications  of  the  Sw.  rammtl,  rattle,  ramla,  to  clatter,  ramla  omkuU 
torn  en  mur:  to  tumble  down  ai  a  wall.  From  these  two  elements  our  word  is  easily 
and  significantly  formed,  and  the  secondary  sense  in  the  exam{4e  is  curious  but  not 
uniutural. 

*  **  A  ramshackle,  iO'and-ODt  sort  of  «  body  ;**  one  whom  you  cannot  confine  to  any  par> 
ticular  pursuit,  or  on  whom  you  have  no  dependence.'     fVh.  OI. 

Bandan,  sb.  Unsteady  and  riotous  conduct  persevered  in  for  some 
continuance.     See  Ram^page. 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Random,  or  long  renge  of  wurdys,  or  other  ihyngj-s.  Haringga :'  the  note  to 
which  is,  *  Harimgga  seems  here  to  be  given  for  barenga,  or  arenga,  a  public  dedairutioa. 
Randon.  in  its  primary  signilicaiiofi.  ippears  to  be  synonymous  with  O.  Fr.  nuH/on.  violence. 
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impetuous  speed,  a  sudden  shock.  Thus  Six  John  MtndevUIe  relates  that  it  the  Court  of 
the  Chan,  on  occasion,  **  thei  maken  kn^'ghtis  to  jouslen  in  armes  fulle  lustyly,  and  thei 
rcDnen  to  gidre  a  gtet  randoumt  aiwl  thei  fnisschen  to  gidere  fully  fiercely."  p.  j86.  Holiiuhcd 
describes  the  onslaught  upon  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  at  the  battle  of  Tewkcibury,  "  with  full 
randon"  as  made  by  certain  tpcamiien,  "  AUrr  a  la  grand  randon,  to  go  very  fast.  Ran- 
domter,  to  run  violently."  Cotgr,  Elyot  gives  *'  Deeunio,  lustes  as  at  Qie  tille  or  ra/tdoM." 
tn  a  secondary  sense  this  word  seems  to  have  implied  an  array  or  line  of  combatants,  or  a 
continuous  flow  of  words,  as  in  an  harangue.*  '  Sang  respandu  a  gros  randons :  blood  sptlt 
in  great  gujhcs.'     The  transition  to  the  tense  implied  in  our  word  is  easy. 

'  He  was  half-^lrutik  already  this  morning.  He  intends  to  be  upon  the  randan  for  the 
day.'     HT-.  Gl. 

Bandle-balk,  rendle-balk,  sb.  (pr.  rannl-bau'kj.  A  cross-beam  in 
the  chimney,  on  which  are  hung  the  pot-hooks. 

Dan.  D.  raan,  raanr  or  rd»,  ran*,  raandt,  the  space  below  the  roof  in  the  FrtmmerM. 
The  Fremtntrs,  in  oU-fashioncd  country-side  houses  in  several  parts  of  Denmark,  was  a  pro- 
jecting end  or  portion  of  the  boilding  (whence  the  name)  which  contained  the  oven  and 
gave  shelter  to  one  cow  or  more,  besides  some  sheep  and  the  fowls.  In  some  cases  the 
great  or  cooking  fire  of  the  establishment  was  also  in  the  Frtrtwurs^  and  where  this  was 
the  case,  meat,  salt  or  fresh,  ^sh,  and  ihe  like,  were  hung  i  rnan;  besides  which  the  fowls 
also  (as  mentioned  above)  had  their  roost  there.  Hence,  in  Jutland,  rane,  ratn  or  raan 
denotes  most  frequently  the  sticks  or  stakes  (Utmgene)  which  were  put  up  as  aids  to  the 
fowls  in  reaching  their  roost  for  the  night.  Hence  again,  bbnse-raati:  and  such  expressions 
V  nor  f  bons  fiyue  ta  raan^  kokktn  paa  bans  raan.  A  few  lines  further  on  Molbcch  con- 
tinues, •  In  the  various  Northern  Dialects  in  which  rant  or  raan  occurs,  it  seem*  to  have 
two  especial  significatioas ;  the  one  of  the  space  just  below  the  roof  of  a  houie^  the  other 
either  of  an  individual  stake  or  perch,  especially  as  fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building, 
or  of  a  loft  or  a  bedstead  made  of  spars,  and  sometimes  found  in  that  part.  In  some  places 
the  word  thus  comes  to  be  applied  to — what  we  in  Clevel.  call  the  Ear-baunu — a  rough 
support  of  loose  poles  or  boards  for  laying  the  hay  on.  In  a  collection  of  words  from  Vcnd- 
sysscl,  ran4  is  explained  as  a  pole,  or  Bau'k,  fixed  at  some  height  In  the  chimney,  to  hang 
meat  to  smoke  on.  Elsewhere,  in  Sweden,  rander,  riindt  and  rdnde-itdngir ;  and  then,  our 
Kannil-bauk  is  quoted  from  the  Cr.  Gl.  Vendsyssd  forms,  also,  are  rant,  raant^ 
raandt,  i.  for  the  fowls  to  rooit  upon  at  night,  and  3,  a  platform  of  boughs  or  Ban'ks 
for  the  hay  to  lie  upon  over  the  cow-stalls ;  as,  at  lomnu  b9  paa  raandtn :  to  lay  hay  upon 
the  Hay-bau'ks. 

Handle-perch,  sh.    The  same  as  Bandle-bau'k. 

Bands,  sb.  (pr.  reeands).  The  borders  round  fields  left  unploughed 
and  producing  rough  grass :  applied  loosely  to  the  grass  in  quesrion. 

Sw.  and  Dan.  rand.  Germ.,  Pt.  D., 


O.  N.  r'und,  the  border,  margin,  boundary  of  a  th 
Frit,  rand,  id. ;  A.  S.  ranJ.  a  rim. 


'g 


Hanged,  p.p.  (pr.  rceanged,  g  hard).  Striped,  waled,  as  the  flesh  is 
after  the  infliction  of  sharp  blows  with  a  cane  or  stiff  whip ;  streaked,  as 
one's  face,  or  a  fair  cloth,  might  be,  by  drawing  the  dirty  fingers  down 
or  across  it. 

O.  N.  raiiMr,  r'Sng,  coita  navis.  the  rib  of  a  ship ;  Sw.  twig,  id^  also  a  pole  or  StaDR  i 
D.  D.  rankt,  shore*,  itayt.  The  ribi  of  a  ship  are  ranged  in  pmntlel  order ;  so  arc  the  rung% 

3F 
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(or,  »  called  in  some  places,  rOngi^  roongt)  of  a  Udder.  Comp.  Richardson's  '  Ramgt  in  » 
kitchen — so  called,  perhaps,  from  the  ranis  or  rows  of  bars/  His  quotation  from  Chaucer 
is  more  to  the  paint  »tiU  as  (hewing  that  in  that  poet's  time  the  word  rangt  was  used  in 
the  sense  of  row — one  line  pjrallel  to  another. 

*  And  in  two  renget  fayre  they  hem  dresse.* 

On  rondin,  S.  Marb.  p.  6,  Mr.  Cockayne  remarks  that  *  he  bclicvo  it  to  be  only  another 
form  of  Rcndin.  Otherwise  it  shoald  mcau  Rody  striJtt  v/itt  Rod;  Rod  =  Round  «  Rang  <= 
M.  Q.  Hrugga,  p&^Zo*:  the  first  (hree  are  equivalents  in  O.  E.  We  seem  to  have  siich  a 
word  in  the  unexplained  Radrond  of  the  Emsiger  Busstaxcn.  ....  Radrond  achte  pan* 

Dcgar A  rod-round  eight  pennies.*     I  would  luggest  that,  assuming  '  round  =  rung' 

(cf.  N.  rwig,  rib  of  a  ship,  with  rAttd,  a  stripe,  rd^iJu/,  striped,  marked  in  strokes),  our  form 
ranged  or  reeanged — conip.  Soheeol  =  sc^oo^,  Feeal  '=/o<J,  See. — gives  an  apposite 
explanation  fur  both  rondin  aud  ratirvnd,  iianirly,  slash  with  long  straight  cuts  (a  *  sweord 
Kharpe*  being  the  instrument  used),  and  waic  or  wheal,  the  results  of  a  blow  with  a  rod  or 
switch. 

Rank,  adj.  i .  Close  or  thick  together ;  of  persons,  growing  plants. 
&c.  2.  Numerous,  abundant,  of  frequent  occurrence;  of  almost  general 
application. 

Pr.  Pm,  *  Raniu.  Crassut :  Rankenuu.  Crauitudo.' 

*  Of  many  iron  hammcn  beating  rank.'    F.  Qmmm. 

*  From  thii  quotation.'  says  Wedgw.,  '  we  readiiy  pats  to  the  seiue  of  frequent,  clocety 
set.  And  generally  the  image  of  vijrorous  action' (which  he  astumes  as  the  fiindamental 
notion  in  ro/ii)  *  supplies  the  senses  of  strong  in  body,  luxuriant  in  growth,  fully  developed. 
&c.'  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  notice,  in  thii  connection,  that  Dan.  ranJi  expresses  tJic  idea 
of  tall ;  tn  rank  bmg,  gran^  pile,  a  tall  beech,  pine,  willow  tree.  Mangm  j*Ut  . . .  tf<r  ku 
uaofT  rank :  oiany  giants  who  stand  towering ;  iad  .  .  .  a/dtn  ikitvbtwd*  dtn  ranJn  Itt  og 
grifu :  let  the  tali  and  well-grown  laugh  and  mock  at  the  bow-legged,  Dan.  D.  rank*  is  to 
grow  upright,  become  thrifty,  of  plants ;  as,  kaalpianternt  sQtn  vi  MtU  igaar  rattJi*  tig  tfier 
rtgntn :  the  cabbage<plaiits  we  set  yesterday  stand  well  up  after  the  rain. 

a.  '  T'  flee '%  dcsper't  rank  on  Ihae  swedes.     They  'U  get  'em  a'.' 


Rannack, 

vicious  rake. 


sb.     A  wild  unsteady  person,  a  dissolute  spendthrift,  a 


Comp.  Dan.  D.  rangla,  to  totter,  to  be  uiuteady,  to  reel  about  like  a  drunken  man ; 
N.  rangla,  to  revel,  riot,  wander  about ;  Sw.  ranka,  to  stand  uiuteadily.  to  totter  or  red, 
rankigt,  unsteady ;  ga  ranktgf,  to  have  an  unsteady  motion  or  gait,  ranknmgt  tottering 
from  one  side  to  the  other ;  Germ,  ranken,  rankrrn,  rtuJtetn,  to  run  wildly  about,  tumble 
about,  be  unsteady ;  ranktn  (of  tlie  sow),  to  be  brimininff. 


Banty,  adj.     Excited ;  wild  with  passion,  drink  or  excitement. 

Cf  randy,  boisterous,  noisy,  obstreperous :  Hall. ;  and  also,  having  the  sexual  passiuiu 
excited ;  of  both  sexes,  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  constantly.  Note  also,  rant,  to  drink  or 
not :  Hall.,  to  speak  or  preach  vehemently ;  Germ,  ranzen,  to  be  on  heat,  or  in  restless 
or  excited  motion,  ranien,  to  be  noiiy,  to  play  tricks :  Swab,  jungtr  rand*,  a  young  rami' 
poU:  Du.  ranztn,  to  be  on  heAl.  '  In  Francoriia  and  Silesia  rant  ii  noise,  uproar :'  Wedgw. 
D.  D.  ranti  or  ran/i  is  a  guild  or  gay  party  with  music  and  all  sorts  of  fun;  ranm'*,  to 
flirt  and  romp,  to  behave  as  rustic  wooers  do. 
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B19,  V,  a.     To  snatch,  seize,  take  by  force,  rob  or  plunder. 

At  thu  word  is  wldom  if  ever  heard  except  in  the  phrase  To  rap  and  ree,  or  reeve, 
it  is  not  too  easy  to  frame  an  accurate  definition.  Wh.  GL  explains  the  phrase  by  *  to 
cater  after  or  obtain  an  advantage  for  your  own  or  your  favourite's  benefit.  "  They  rapped 
and  reed  for  him  all  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  ;"  iTniled  themselves  practically  of 
everything  ihey  could  compass  in  his  behalf.  This  remark  is  often  heard  as  applied  to  a 
fond  parent  who  tries  to  enrich  in  particular  a  favourite  child  above  the  rest  of  the  family.' 
In  point  of  fact,  the  phrase  is  one  of  very  varying  fnnn ;  *  robhe  ne  rcve*  is  met  with  in 
Chaucer  (Urry,  p.  3=5),  and  also  •  rcpe  and  renne,'  76.  p.  126;  •  heo  niptcti  heo  rxfden,' 
in  Lay,  li.  16.  first  text,  ii  parallel  to  '  Hii  nipten  hii  rcfden*  in  the  second;  while  Ancren 
Riwli  gives  the  form  •  arrpen  and  arcchen.'  with  the  various  readings  '  repen  and  rincn/ 
'  ropin  and  rimcn.'  Ihre  quotes  '  Ang.  rap,  rap  and  ran,  per  fas  et  ncfas  ad  se  r^^ra^"*"'' 
and  Mr.  Wedgwood's  remark  on  the  phrase  is,  that  in  it  rap  is  *  joined  with  the  syno- 
nymous O.  N.  niM,  raping;'  to  which  he  adds  '  /  rap  or  rtnJe^  je  rapine. — P*Jw-  To  rap* 
and  rtntu. — Chaucer.  To  get  all  one  can  rap  and  run, — Coles  in  Hall.'  The  Or.  GL 
form  is  '  ramp  and  reave ;'  Aiitswortli  gives  *  rap  and  run  fui,*  while  in  Micgc  it  is  '  rap  and 
ran,'  the  example  '  whatever  he  can  rap  and  ran*  being  rendered  by  tout  ea  (ju'H  peui 
attraptr.  O.  N.  rdtt  ok  brifs,  quoted  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  as  *  tised  in  the  same  way'  as 
•  rap  and  ran '  or  '  rape  and  renne,*  is  more  than  simply  illustrative ;  for  bri/a,  robbery  by 
violence,  plunder,  is  from  briffa,  to  seize,  quoted  by  Bosworth  as  the  O.  N.  form  of  A.  S. 
rypan.  ryppan,  brypan,  to  tear  qtiickly,  to  sweep  hastily  together,  on  which  word  Laya- 
mon's  rupitn,  Aner.  Riudt  arepen,  certainly  depend.  The  forms  rafdtn,  rt/dtn,  reve,  which 
seeni  to  dilTer  mainly  froiu  arechen^  by  the  substitution  of  a  labial  fur  the  guttural,  illustrate 
our  ree  or  re«Te.  The  reading  rimtn  must  be  a  scribal  error,  run  for  and  ramp  are  both 
corruptions,  while  rohbe,  repe,  mptn,  rap,  ropin  are  aU  varying  forms  of  the  same  word. 

Baps,  sb.     News,  country-talk. 

*  The  syllable  rap  is  used  in  the  first  instaixe  to  represent  the  sonnd  of  a  blow  or  hard 
knock,  and  then  to  signify  whatever  is  done  with  the  violence  or  quickness  of  a  blow.* 
Wedgw.  Comp.  our  Oloali,  •  to  clatter  or  clap  as  a  door,  to  bring  down,  or  let  anything 
fall,  with  violence;'  and  as  a  ah.  '  a  fall,  knock  or  bnii»e.'  Wh.  Gl.  And  next  comp.  the 
seiue  of  Raps  above  with  Clash,  clashes,  news,  reports,  country-talk. 

Bafie,  pret  of  to  Rise. 

*  They  nut  all  together  ;*  of  partridges  uking  wing. 

Basp,  sb.     A  raspberry;  the  fruit  of  the  common  raspberry-shrub 

Formerly  raspit,  ratpitd  or  raspitt'birry. 

BattOD,  sb.     The  common  rat. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  RatvH,  or  rtUon,     Rato,  sortx.'     Sw.  ratut,  Dan,  roftt. 

Baunif  roam,  v.  n.  (pr.  rceam).  To  shout,  lift  up  the  voice,  use 
much  effort  in  speaking. 

O.  N.  breimr,  a  sound,  hrtirua.  to  resound,  ryrnia,  to  roar,  shout,  raise  an  outcry,  raumr, 
a  man  with  a  powerful  voice,  rvmr,  a  shout,  a  voice,  ronta,  to  publish  abroad  ;  Sw.  rdnto, 
to  bellow,  rumor,  a  shout,  exclamation ;  A.  S.  brtam,  a  clamour,  crying  out,  briman,  hryman. 

3  »'a 
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mrnioHt  to  cry  out,  vodfente;  Germ.  rubttuH;  O.  H.  O.  rvofMM.  niomm;  PI  D.  nmm. 
Dot  roitntm,    Comp.  Sw.  and  Dan.  btrommOt  berommf,  to  boast,  extol. 

*  And  rousts  as  a  tad  ryth  )>at  rorej  for  dredc' 

E.  £^.  AUii.  Potms,  B.  1543. 
'  Thee  mnn  ruam  intU  mah  lug.    Ah  dccan't  gatun  thee;'  spoken  bj  a  man  who  was 
somewhat  deaf, 

Baw-gobbed,  adj.  Rude  and  coarse  of  speech ;  utterly  without  any 
refinement  of  language.    See  Gob. 

Bavk.    Pr.  of  Roke. 

Comp.  D.  D.  forms  raag,  rag. 

Bawp,  sb.  Pr.  of  Rape  {Brasstca  fiapus).  Called  '  coleseed'  in  the 
South. 

Bax,  V.  a.  z.  To  stretch  or  strain,  to  tiy  the  tenaci^  of  an3rthiiig. 
2.  To  strain ;  of  one's  joints.  3.  v.  n.  To  stretch,  as  one  does  when 
rousing  oneself,  or  moving  from  a  constrained  position. 

'  He  (Slcntbe)  bigan  Benedidte  with  a  b<^ 
And  lus  brest  Imokked, 
And  raxed  and  rored. 

And  rutte  at  the  last'    P.  Plot^hm.  p.  lOO. 
Rich,  makes  rtuud  in  this  passage  the  perfect  of  *  readi,*  or  equiTalent  to  O.  E.  rat^hta, 
ra^,  roitt.    Wright,  Gl.  to  P.  Ploughman,  on  the  other  lund,  with  as  little  reason,  nakci 
it  the  perfect  of  raxen^  to  hawk,  to  spit.     In 

*  Carles  wha  heard  the  cock  had  crawn 
Begoud  to  rax  and  nft,' 

quoted  by  Jam.  from  Ramsa3r*s  Poems,  i.  270,  raxing  and  rifiingy  or  stretching  and  bddi- 
ing,  are  connected,  as  also  in  P.  Plougbm. 

*  I  raxUd  and  fel  in  gret  af!ray :'  E.  Eng.  AUit.  Poimt,  A.  1 173, 
where  the  speaker  is  ronsing  up  from  his  dream,  is  an  intermediate  fcnm.    Comp.  also, 
A.  S.  wraxUre,  a  wrestler,  wraxlian,  to  wrestle ;  Fris.  UfraxliOy  Dut.  toorUdn. 

1 .  *  Riring  and  raxing  like  a  sailor  at  a  rope.'     Wb.  Gl. 

2.  '  Ah  happen'd  badly  an'  raxed  ma  shackle'  (wrist). 

3.  *  He  rase  an'  roxAJ— or  raxed  hissel — tiv  'is  full  height.* 

Bax,  sb.     A  strain,  a  wrench  or  twist  of  a  limb  or  joint. 

•  "  Ah  sUuter'd  an'  gat  a  sair  rax;"  stumbled  and  got  a  bad  sprain.'     Wh.  Ol. 

BasBle,  V.  a.  To  cook  meat  at  or  over  the  fire,  only  superficially ; 
to  brown  or  scorch  the  outside,  the  interior  remaining  unaffected  by 
heat. 

Surely  connected  with  rather;  Bav.  roscbp/ann,  a  frying-pan,  geroscbt  a  fritter,  r*$ebem, 
to  fry ;  Germ,  riueb,  crisp,  hard,  crackling,  riiseb,  aj^lied  to  both  meat  and  bread  in  the 
sense  of  cooked  enough.  Rashed,  in  Hall.,  means  '  burnt  in  cooking,  by  being  too 
hastily  cooked ;'  comp.  rdscb  and  Bar.  roscb,  rtscb,  id.,  with  G.  roscb  in  this  light.  '  Pudding 
ratbed  in  the  oven  ;*  •  beef  rasbed  in  the  roasting :'  HaUiwell.  Possibly  Dan.  Dial.  r«sr,  to 
half  dry,  or  half  smoke  (of  clothes  or  fish),  may  be  not  uiKonnected. 
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Beach,  V.  a.     To  hand,  bring  or  fetch,  a  thing  to  another,  namely, 

■  Reiub  mc  the  salt,  please.* 

'  Rracb  me  yon  strickle,  lad,  will  'ee.' 

Comp.  *  bualc  monn  is  from  tub,  g^i/  bis  tunu  bint  giuta  bl<if,  mifiestu  be  'Kor#  stan  bim 
rSt^f  if  his  son  ask  him  bread,  think  you  he  reacbti  him  a  stoae.  North.  Goaf.  Matt. 
tU.  9. 

'  Ac  wapnen  him  arabtt;'  and  weapons  to  him  nachtd.     Lay.  ii.  [4. 

Beach  to.     To  help  oneself  at  table. 

'  Now  rtatb  to  au'  mak'  yersel  agreeable ;  an'  an  ye  deean't  like  *t,  lay  back ;'  heJp  your- 
self, and  to  what  you  like  best  \  and  if  it  is  not  to  your  liking  when  you  'vc  got  it,  put  it 


tuck. 


Comp. 


Pnt  to  your  hand,  eat  what  you  please.'     Joco-Str.  Diic.  p.  I  J. 

'  No  racchco^  to  borde :     Nor  rntcb  they  to  board 
bulcn  brsBd  ane.*  But  bread  only. 

Lay.  ii.  403. 

Bear,  v.  a.  To  raise,  to  raise  up  and  place  in  a  standing  or  quasi- 
standing  posture. 

■  Rear  thae  stccan  stoupt  oop  on  end  an'  lean  *em  apn  t*  hoos'  end.' 
•  He  '5  gcilen  t'  farm  buildings  reared  dcspcr't  sharp  an*  aV 
Cf.  '  Will  thou  rtar  it  (the  Temple)  up  in  three  days?'     John  ii.  30. 
'  many  men  ihae  thev  were 
the  1  stones  vp  to  THxrt^     Percy's  FcA.  MS.  i.  46B. 

Bear,  adj.     Not  sufficiently  cooked,  under-done,  half-raw. 

/v.  Pm.  '  Rtre,  or  ncschc,  as  eggys  (as  eyre,  eyyrc).  Mollis,  aorbilis ;'  '  "  reer,  raw,  as 
the  meat  is  reer,  a  rccr  roasted  egg."  Kennett  MS.  Forby  and  Major  Moor  notice  the 
word  as  retained  tii  Kast  Anglta.  It  is  not  unconimonlv  u&ed  by  old  writers.  Thus  Audiew 
Boorde,  in  his  Brtviary  of  Health,  uys.  "  Maces  and  ginger,  rere  eggs,  and  poched  eggs  not 
hard,  thcyr  yolkcs  be  a  cordial! ;"  and  he  recommends  for  Satyriasis,  to  cat  two  or  three 
**  new  layd  egges  rostcd  rcrc."  **  Rstrtt  as  an  egg  is,  mo/."  Palsgr.'  Note  to  Rtrt  la 
Pr.  Pm.     O,  N.  brdr,  A.  S.  br^. 

Heave,  reve,  v.  a.    To  tear  away,  carry  off,  plunder. 

A.  S.  reason,  hrtafiaH^  N.  S.  rovwt,  rojen^  Micso-Q.  rauhon ;  Dan.  rwue,  Sw.  rSJva ;  &c. 
The  word  seldom  occurs  except  in  the  phrase  rap  and  rove,  wherein  it  also  ukes  the 
form  re«.     We  have  00  noun  curtcnt  aiiiwcrlug  tu  Sc.  reiver.     See  Hap. 

Beckan-bau'k,  sb.  (Pr.  of  Beek-aim-balk).  The  bar-part,  or 
horizontal  beam,  of  the  Beek-airn  ;  the  G-aUibau'k. 

Beckling,  sb.     See  Wreckling. 

Bed,  V.  a.     To  put  in  order,  to  set  right. 

Ihre  gives  reda,  explicare,  expedire,  ordinare,  and  Dalin  reda,  to  separate  and  lay  straight 
what  has  been  confused  or  in  disorder,  both  of  them  quoting  O.  N.  greida,  explicare,  eno- 
darc,  as  the  origin.  Besides,  note  Dan.  rffd!r,  O.  N.  reida,  Dan.  D.  rede  ag,  to  come  right 
and  straight,  and  especially  N.  redo,  as  in  hun  gikt  ai  red*  utngen  min:  she  went  to  red 
np  my  bed.  Anu,  p.  62.     This,  not  withstand  lug  the  Dan.  idiom,  at  ryddt  op  i  H  ifut. 
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exactly  equivalcut  to  our  Clcrd.  to  red  up  t*  hocw*,  probably  dccnits  the  origin  of  red. 
If  fto,  the  rtda  group  of  rrrbs  furaiihcs  ns  with  both  re«t  and  rod  (sec  Beet,  Beetins- 
oomb) ;  a  case  not  without  parallel,  a»  may  be  »ecn  in  Shill  compared  with  bouXb,  vb.. 
utd  with  ikel  in  8kelb«ut. 

Bed  rud.     See  Bud :  an  iteration  of  sense. 

*  her  ntd  wu  r«d  u  rote  in  raine.* 

Percy'i  Fol.  MS.  L  p.  361 ;  sec  abo  p.  391. 

Bed  up,  V.  a.  To  make  orderly,  to  remove  all  traces  of  disorder  or 
confusion,  to  set  everything  straight  or  in  its  place. 

Bee,  V.  a.    See  Beeve. 

Beead-yat,  adj.     Red-hot. 

Beegbt,  or  Beeht.    Pr.  of  Bight. 

Beek,  v.  n.     To  smoke,  to  emit  visible  vapour. 

O.  N.  Tfykia,  rjvka^  fumare,  S.  O.  ryha.  Ihre  adds,  after  coUatiog  rbka, '  ihif  diffefeoce, 
however,  between  the  two  should  be  obienred,  that  ryha  always  mcaos  lo  emit  tmoke, 
roka,  to  dry  by  imokiag,  rvka  iott,  to  smoke  meat,  from  r<fi,  snioke/  Sw.  ryka  (r,  n.  aod 
tmpcrs.).  Dan.  rmgt  (r.  a.),  rygd  (r.  n.),  A.  S.  rtcan,  O.  H.  G.  rowAm,  O.  L.  G.  riohhtm^ 
Germ.  riiucbsH,  Fris.  rttken,  PI.  D.  rooken, 

'  He  rttki  like  a  sod-heap ;'  of  a  person  smoking  tobacco  10  vehemently  that  he  is  ob- 
scured by  his  own  unoke. 

Beek,  sb.     Smoke,  smoke-like  vapour. 

Pr.  Pm.  •  Retk,  or  smeke.  Fvmut.'  O.  N.  rtykr,  O.  Sw.  rrfl.  Sw.  nk,  Dan.  rmg,  A.  S* 
r«Cf  rote,  Geim.  rattcb,  O.  H.  G.  rvcb,  Frii.  r«,  r«i,  PI.  D,  roo*. 

Beek-aim,  sb.  (pr.  reckon  or  reckan).  An  iron  crane  on  which  are 
suspended  the  pot-hooks,  and  which,  being  hinged  at  one  end  to  the 
masonry  of  the  chimney,  will  move  in  any  direction  over  the  fire ;  being 
in  this  respect  unlike  the  Bandle-balk,  which  is  fixed. 

I  think  this  is  simply  a  contraction  of  rttk'irom,  Oevel.  Boak-airn,  the  iron  fixed  amid 
the  unoke.     Cf.  BakMft'a. 

Beek-aim-crooks,  sb.  (pr.  reckon-creeaks).  The  pot-hooks ;  the 
series  of  iron  hooks  working  on  the  Beek-airn-bau'k,  and  employed 
in  suspending  the  kettle,  pots,  &c.,  over  the  fire. 

Beek-aim,  To  ring.  '  A  person  is  told  he  may  ring  the  reckon, 
when  any  long-delayed  or  unexpected  good  fortune  haii  befallen  him : 
the  performance  consisting  in  striking  the  rekkon  with  the  poker  as 
often  as  one  sees  good.'    iVA.  Gi. 

Beeky,  adj.     Smoky, 

Beesty,  adj.     Rancid,  discoloured  and  having  a  bad  taste. 

Pr.  Pm.  'Rust,  as  fles<^e  (rcsty).  Rcncidui.  Reeityfi.  as  flcsche.  Raneto:  'The 
radical  meaning  seems  to  be   stale  or  overkept  bacon.  «i  thar^  mia  (remnants,  broken 
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meat)  U  glossed  in  Bibclcsworth  by  rtsty  Jfees  (re$ty  flesh),  and  r#«/y  or  ntiivt  (from  Fr, 
resUr)  i»  pronounced  nasty  in  the  N.  of  E.'  Wedgw.  *  I  rcast,  I  waxe  ill  of  taitc,  ai 
bacon,'  FaLsgr.  Bvrt  asiez  resti,  slate  or  rancid  butter,  *  On  the  other  hand,  the  word 
may  be  the  equivalent  of  G.  ratch,  riiu,  rastig,  sharp*ta sting,  harsh.  Sw.  riis,  ovcr<salted, 
iharp,  bitmg,  harsh  in  taste :'  Wcdgw.,  whose  whole  cotoment  on  the  word  should  be 
studied. 

Beet,  V.  a.     To  comb  and  otherwise  arrange  the  hair, 

S.  G.  rtda,  cxplicarc,  cxpedirc,  ordtnarc;  rtda  ui  sit  bdr:  crines  pcctinc  exfdicare; 
Sw.  reda  hdr;  Dan.  at  rede  sit  baar  med  *n  kam :  to  rMt  one's  hair  wtv  a  Keeam  or 
K&im ;  O.  N.  greida,  reida.     Sec  Bed. 

'  Gel  your  hair  reeled  out.'     Wb,  Gl. 

Beeting,  sb.  A  combing,  or  making  straight  and  smooth;  of  the 
hair,  with  the  Beoting-comb. 

Boeting-comb,  sl>.  (pr.  reeting-keeam).  The  comb  used  for  roeting, 
or  combing  out  and  adjusting  the  hair ;  applied  to  a  pocket-comb 
simply,  or  to  the  comb  used  by  females  to  their  long  hair;  but  not  to 
such  combs  as  the  small-tooth  comb. 

Dan.  ndtkam,  a  corab.  the  teeth  of  which  stand  moderately  wide  apart,  with  which  the 
hair  ih  reeted  {haaret  redti);  distinct  fron:,  or  in  contrast  with,  «n  tat  )(nm  =  our  small- 
toothed  comb.  Molb.  Cf.  Sw.  D.  re-kamm,  rte-komm,  rte-kdmm,  a  coarse  comb  to  root 
out  the  hair  will). 

Beese,  v.  a.    To  become  rancid. 

See  Beeaty.  *  What  is  the  usage  a1  present  in  other  districts,  or  in  this  formerly,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say ;  but  at  present  we  never,  as  far  as  my  obser\'ation  extends,  use  rea$ty 
in  the  sense  of  ratuid,  but  always  rte2£d;  or.  as  it  is  sometimes  heard,  rttz-dy.  Tim  Bobbin 
lias  rnau  ot  rt^^  the  ouuide  of  bacon.'     O.  Gl.  under  Rtasiy, 

Beist,  V.  n.     To  be  restive,  to  display  stubbornness  or  obstinacy. 

Fr.  rutij,  stubborn,  diiwing  backward,  that  will  not  go  forward.  Cotgr.  Fr.  rtiter^  to 
stop,  rtnuin  still,  draw  back,  from  Lat.  rtttan. 

BeiEt,  sb.     Restiveness,  stubbornness,  obstinacy. 

*  "  It  took  rtitt"  an  unmanageable  6t,  which  a  horse  will  sometimes  manifest.*   Wb.  Ol. 

Belated,  adj.     Restive. 

Bominon,  V.  a.  and  n,  i.  To  remove;  transfer  from  one  place  to 
another,     a.  To  change  one's  residence,  or  remove. 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Remown  or  reraevyu  (remowne,  rcmouyn.  or  remeuyn).  Amtiveo,  rtmouto.' 
O.  N.  rynta,  to  make  room,  give  place  ;  S.  G.  ryma,  v.  a.,  to  remove,  put  out  of  the  way; 
Sw.  rymma,  v.  a.,  to  remove,  also  v.  rt.  as,  rymma  bun  for  en  annan  :  to  vacate  a  house  to 
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hvour  of  lome  one  eUe ;  Dan.  r^mnu,  id. ;  A.  S.  ryman,  Qcnii.  rdtmun.     Ihre  cotUtet  a.l*o 

Al.  rtimm.  and  Belg.  rwyrrw*. 

I.  '  Remmoning  a  cam;'  taking  away  the  earth,  Ace,  once  coDstitotlng  the  Cam  or 
bank. 

'  "  Rtmmon  yotmelf ;"  get  out  of  the  way.*     Wh.  Gl. 

a.  '  They  have  rtmtnantd  into  another  spot.'     Ih. 

'  To  rtmmiM  house ;'  to  change  one's  residence. 

Hemmoning,  sb.     A  removing,  the  act  of  removing. 

Cf.  Dan.  form  r»mrung,  withdrawal,  removal. 

Bender,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  melt  or  become  fluid  by  tiie  application 
of  heat ;  especially  applied  to  the  preparation  of  lard,  or  Saim,  from  the 
inner  fat,  or  Iieaf,  of  the  pig. 

O.  N.  ratna  Cpr.  renn),  to  How,  to  be  made  liquid,  to  be  melted,  at,  malmurwi  rrmnr, 
the  metal  ts  intelted ;  rnna  (pr.  renni),  to  pour  out,  to  tnielt.  as  rtnna  kopar,  to  smelt 
copper.  Comp.  Sw.  IJuut  riiwa-,  the  candle  runs,  that  it,  the  tallow  melts ;  Dan.  ly*tt 
rirndtr,  id.     Comp,  also  the  expres^iiont  to  run  bulUti,  Biiu-metal,  &c. 

Bendered-fat,  sb.     The  fat  or  dripping,  which  is  usually  the  cook's 

perquisite  in  a  family. 

Benderment,  sb.  The  mass  of  melted  fat  which  is  obtained  by 
rendering  any  available  pieces  of  fat  all  together. 

Benky,  adj.     Tali  and   well-made,   athletic ;    having   the   personal 

qualities  of  '  a  man.' 

'  Then  ra^  hym  ^  rtnk^  and  ryics  to  |>e  matte.' 

Sir  Gent:  and  Gr.  Kn.  1.  1558. 

The  word  is  again  and  again  ajiplicd  to  Sir  Oawajm,  [K>ble  knight  and  dittinguished 
warrior :  and  the  GL  explaiution  is  '  a  man,  originally  a  warrior.*  A.  S.  rime,  «  saldier, 
warrior,  a  rahant,  noble  or  honourable  man ;  0.  Qerm.  reeke,  rteh*,  rink,  a  hero,  a  giant ; 
O.  H.  G.  bringa,  a  prince,  a  governor.  Ihre  givei  O.  Sw.  ring,  vir  prxstans,  ezimius.  col- 
hting  A.  S.  rinc  and  Welth  rhtn,  latrapa,  and  referring  it  to  O.  N.  r§kr,  rtckf,  hero*, 
athleta,  '  for  an  n  is  oHen  inserted,  as  is  illustrated  elsewhere.*  Comp.  Dan.  rank,  tall,  wcU* 
grown,  N.  Sax.  and  Dvt.  rank,  rang.  Is  it  not  possible  that  in  the  *  nursery -rb^'me*  quoted 
by  Molb.  Dial.  Z^*,  in  v.  Rank, 

'  Rt«t  o  rie,  o  rankt, 
Stor  Hen  og  DIanki,' 
otherwise,  *  Rtti*,  Ridt,  rtinh, 

H»$Un  h4ddtr  BlanJte, 
Bnttn  beddtr  A  bildgraa. 
Den  Eial  lUU — ridt  paaC 
or  *  Ridt,  ridt,  Rankt, 

Fta  Barring  HI  Blanki,'  Sec, 

we  hare  the  rtnk  or  rtnkt  of  Sir  Gate,  and  K.  Eng.  AUiL  Poems  (passim)?  Our  word 
would  follow  at  an  ad),  from  either  of  the  words  quoted  above,  or  might  even  derive 
directly  from  Dan.  rank.  The  formi  ryngt^^  rynkt^,  alto  occur  in  E.  Eng.  Allii,  Poemt, 
and  ring,  rynk  in  Sir  Gaw  and  Gr.  Kn. 
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Beshea,  sb.  The  hard  rush  (/uncus  giauois) ;  the  stiiT,  rather  dwarf- 
growing  rush  met  with  in  uncultivated  places. 

Pr.  Pm.  *Ryubtt  or  nuchc-     Cirpus,JvMcus.' 

*  "  For  oftc  have  I,"  quod  he, 
"  Holpen  yow  at  the  baire. 
And  yet  ycve  ye  me  neveie, 
The  worth  of  a  risibe.'*  *     P.  Ploughm.  p.  75. 

A.  S.  rise,  wist^  rics,  a  rush ;  PI.  D.  nak^  tmrmk^  riub ;  Sc.  nuiti. 

Beve-shAft,  sb.  The  shaft  or  handle  of  a  hammer  or  axe, 
of  whatever  kind,  made  thickest  at  the  head-end,  and  inserted  from 
the  upper  side  of  the  axe  or  hammer-head,  so  as  to  be  removable  at 
pleasure. 

I  take  this  lo  mean,  fiindamentally,  the  thift  that  fastaif,  sccnrei.  or,  so  to  speak,  rrwte 
ittclf.  prevents  itself  from  'drawing,*  as  a  nail  that  U  riveted.  There  is  a  Sc.  word  roow, 
rup*  or  ruiff\  to  rivet,  to  clinch ;  and^  in  the  example  given  by  Jam.,  the  word  is  applied  to 
the  flattening  out  of  the  ends  o(  a  bar  of  iron  an  inch  in  diameter  to  prevent  its  drawing  or 
returning  from  its  place.  Cf.  Fr.  riva;  to  double  back  the  end  or  point  of  a  thing,  to  rivet 
or  clench  a  nail ;  Cr.  Gl.  *  rtbbtt,  to  dinch,  to  rivet.' 

Bdssel,  sb.    The  coimnon  weasel  {Musiela  vuigaris). 

It  is  not  impossible  (hat  tliit  oame  may  be  derived  from  the  sharp  chattering  cry  of  the 
animal.  Jam.  gives  rgtsiil,  to  make  a  loud  chattering  aoise,  as  from  Teat.  rytuUtt,  A.  S. 
hriuUiH,  aepere,  strepere,  S.  G.  rasia,  crepitare. 

Biok,  sb.  A  Stack  of  larger  dimensions  than  a  Pike,  and  not  neces- 
sarily circular  in  shape. 

O.  N.  hraukr^  stnies  aridonim,  A.  S.  hrtak,  Stc,  See  Book*  vb.  and  sb.,  of  which  this  is 
simply  another  form  with  a  special  application. 

Bidding,  sb.  i.  A  clearing;  in  the  American  sense  especially. 
More  frequendy  met  with  in  local  names,  or  in  documents,  than  in 
modem  expression.  2.  A  clearing  or  clearance  in  a  more  general 
sense. 

0.  N.  ryftja,  to  fcU  trees,  to  detr  a  forest ;  rydja  tr^,  or  ryd/a  mark;  Dm.  ryddi  skovjord, 
to  dear  forest  land  ;  ryddingdand  or  rydddand,  land  obtained  by  nich  clearing ;  S.  G.  *  riktja, 
lemm  incultam,  excisis  arboribtis  demtts<]uc  saxis,  ad  cultum  redigerc :  Ant,  rydxa;' 
Sw.  r'odja. 

1.  'Kate  Ridding,'  in  Skelton  parish;  *  Ridding  Swing,'  on  Daoby-Side  above  the 
endoinies. 

fla  *  We  have  made  rydyng  thrugh  oute  Jure, 

Well  wyt  ye  oone  ihyng,  that  mordered  have  we 
Many  thowsandes :'   roiwiW.  JUysf.  p.  156; 

where  the  reference  ii  to  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents. 
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Biddle,  sb.  A  large  coarse  sieve;  more  especially,  a  frame  of  thin 
parallel  iron  bars  arranged  in  close  order,  for  sifting  cinders,  or  like 
matters. 

A.S.  hriddtl,  a  sieve,  riddle.  Welsh  rbidyll,  Gael,  rideai.  Bret,  ridtl.  Ihre  addi  S.  G.  riud 
and  Belg.  rrrfr,  r«/n-,  reyter;  and  Wcdgw.,  from  ihc  incritablc  shaking  of  the  sierc  when  in 
o*e,  connects  ii  with  O.  N.  Hda,  to  tremble,  A.  S.  bretbadl,  Dul.  riddi,  a  fcver  or  shaking 
liclcness ;  Teut.  riidtren,  rijtrin,  rijtlin,  to  shiver  with  fever  ot  cold.  Comp.  rtt,  to  shake 
corn  iu  a  sieve,  so  that  the  chaff  coltcds  in  one  place :  Hall. ;  Sc.  rM,  a  small  riddle  larger 
than  a  sieve:  Jam.;  rerve,  to  separate  corn  that  hat  been  winnowed  from  the  snail  seeds 
which  are  among  it;  done  with  what  is  called  the  rccving-sieve ;  r»«,  to  sieve  com.  Hall, 
Note  also  Pr.  Pm.  *  Rydyl^  of  com  densynge  (ridil  for  wjmwyn  of  come).  CWdrsmi,  m^>i»- 
Uriutn,  vemtilabrum.' 

Biddling,  sb.     A  riddle,  an  enigma. 

Hide,  To  let,  v.  a.  To  project  or  throw  \vith  force  or  impetus ;  to 
throw  or  hurl,  as,  a  missile  at  any  object ;  to  shoot,  with  the  intention  of 
striking  an  object. 

O.  N.  rnSa  not  only  i)gni6cs  to  ride  in  our  sense,  but  to  be  borne  along,  or  otherwise 
moved,  with  impetus.  Thus  it  is  applied  to  the  brandishing  of  a  sword,  to  the  motion  of 
vessels  driven  by  force  of  wind  or  current.  '  The  origiiul  mcamng  of  ridt  would  seem  to 
be  1o  come  rustling,  trickling  or  rattling  down,  then  to  be  bonie  rapidly  along  a  surface:' 
Wcdgw. ;  and  hence  the  meaning  in  our  phrase.  Comp.  the  parallel  expreuioitf  to  Ut  drive, 
to  Utjy. 

"*  I  to  ridi  at  it ;"  I  shot  at  it/     Wb,  01. 

Bidsome,  adj.      Admitting    of   expedition    in    doing,   quickly   de* 

spatched ;  of  a  task^  piece  of  work,  special  occupation. 

A  derivative  from  to  rid,  O,  N.  ry^Ja,  to  remove,  clear  out  of  the  way.    See  Biddlas. 

Hife,  adj.  Ready,  apt,  disposed,  sharp  or  quick,  at  learning  or  pre- 
paration, to  wit. 

•  Were  I  brought  a-bedde, 
Sholde  no  ryngynge  do  me  ryse 
Er  1  were  rife  to  dine.'     P.  Ptoughm, 

Comp.  Germ,  rn/;  as  das  rri/e  alter,  ripe  age ;  das  sache  itt  nocb  nicbt  reift:  the  affair 
is  not  yet  ripe.  Mr.  Wcdgw.  notices  a  North,  form  of  ript  for  rif*  given  by  Hall.,  whidl 
makes  our  rife  the  more  interesting. 

'  "  Rift  for  a  row ;"  ready  for  a  riot.'      Wb.  Gl 

*  "  Come,  be  rift,  and  let  *s  be  off;"  make  haste,  and  let  us  be  going.'     lb* 

Bift,  V,  n.     To  belch ;  to  throw  up  air  from  the  stomach. 

Cf.  Dan.  rabi,  to  belch,  Sw.  rapa,  O.  Gemi.  rofan. 

Higg,  sb.  I.  The  back,  of  either  man  or  animal,  a.  The  ridge, 
edge  or  back  of  any  object,  as  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  the  raised  stripe 
in  a  knitted  stocking,  Ac.      3.  A  ridge  or  long  narrow  hill.      4.  The 
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parts  of  an  arable  field  which,  in  process  of  ploughing,  are  laid  up 
higher  than  the  rest.     See  Hoad-rigg. 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Ryggt,  of  a  lond.  Porea  {agger)  ;*  O.  N.  hryggr,  dorsum,  tergum ;  O.  Sw. 
rigg,  rygg,  Sw.  rygg,  Dan.  ryg,  the  back,  the  highest  portion,  bnt  always  wiiJh  an  implied 
idea  of  extent  or  length,  of  a  thing,  at,  of  a  field,  of  land,  of  a  houte-roof  (Molb.)-  The  Sw. 
word  has  nearly  the  same  extent  of  meaning,  while  in  hergaygg  or  Aarygg  it  fully  cone- 
tpondt  to  our  definition  5.  Cf.  also,  A.S.  brycg,  bricg,  hryect,  bricc,  O.H.Q.  brukka, 
rugge,  rukkt,  Gemi.  riteken. 

I .  *  Ah  *I1  lig  thee  on  tha*  rigg ;'  knock  you  flat  down  on  your  back. 

a,  *  Ainthoq>e  Rigg;'  *  Castlcton  Rigg,'  Sec. 

Bigg-bone,  sb.  (pr.  rigg-beean).     The  backbone. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Ryggt  bon*  of  bakkc  (rigbone  or  bakbone).' 

Rigged,  p.  p.  Laid  on  its  back,  cast ;  of  a  sheep  which  has  rolled 
into  a  hollow  place,  as  a  furrow  between  the  I<ands  of  a  field,  turned  on 
to  its  back,  and  is  unable  to  get  up  again  without  help. 

Rigging,  sb.  The  framework  of  rafters,  &c.,  supporting,  or,  in  their 
degree  consliLuting,  the  roof  of  a  house. 

Pr,  Pm.  "Ryggytgt  of  howsys.  Porcado.'  Dan.  rygming,  the  uppennoit  portion  of  a 
bouse  ;  the  roof  generally. 

Rigging-tree,  sb.  The  main  longitudinal  spar  along  the  ridge  of 
a  roof  in  which  the  various  pairs  of  rafters  meet, 

' "  The  man  astride  the  rigging-in* ;"  the  perion  who  hokis  a  mortgage  on  the  pre> 
mises.'      »*£.  GI. 

Right-on-end,  adv.  i.  In  a  straightfonvard  direction,  straight  on 
before  one.     2.  In  a  straightforward  manner,  without  halt  or  deviation. 

I.  '  It  ligs  ret/-an-trui  before  you.'     HI.  Ot. 

a.  *"Hc's  now  mending  of  his  ailment  nti-an-trtd ;*'  going  on  quite  prosperously  in 
the  way  of  recoTcry.*     76. 

Right  up,  V.  a.  (pr.  reeht  oop).  To  set  in  order,  or  arrange,  as 
accounts;  to  make  neat  and  tidy;  to  reduce  to  obedience  or  bring  to 
orderly  behaviour. 

'  ril  right  ye  all  vp,  if  you  don't  behave.'     XVb,  GL 

Cf.  *  he  right  the  Girthcs,  and  sadlcd  the  iteed.' 

Percy's  Fol,  MS.  i.  389. 

Rim,  sb.     The  membrane  enclosing  the  intestines. 

A.  S.  rima,  margin,  edge.  '  The  rime  of  the  sea  was  used  for  the  surface  of  the  sea  ;  **  the 
weeds  streamed  three  or  four  falhonu  upon  the  ryme  of  the  sea."  Hawkins'  Voyage,  p.  116. 
It  is  perhaps  in  this  sense  that  the  membrane  enclosing  the  bowels  is  called  ihe  rim.' 
Wedgw. 
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Hippie,  V.  a.  To  scratch  slightly,  or  so  as  only  just  to  ruffle  the 
fitirface. 

My.  Wedgw.  ccnDert*  £.  riffU  wiA  rimpU  tnd  nanfU,  refemng  to  A.  &  iiji^rf,  Db. 
rimpt,  rimpk,  romft^  rompd,  a  wrinkle,  rumple,  packer.  He  idds,  '  the  gcntk  temoA  of 
couJJ  wares  brealdog  oo  the  ibore  is  reproeoted  bj  the  word  rif^,  which  is  thea  Vf/^axA 
to  the  meren  far&ce  of  the  rippling  water,  aitd  rimfiU  ts  uied  iq  the  same  kiuc:  **  dke 
riii^lim^'  of  the  brook."  Crabbe.*  Boi  I  doubt  wbether  oxa  word  is  coinndfirt  vitb  E. 
rifpU^  or  should  rather  be  looked  on  as  a  frecjncntative  6x>izi  rip,  to  tear,  aad  so  ocarijr 
alied  to  O.  N.  bri/a,  to  scrape,  H/b,  to  tear,  Dan.  rm.  and  O.  N.  i^$a,  to  nkt,  turn  bay 
with  a  lake.  &c.  In  the  latter  cue  it  may  be  looked  opoo  as  fimuUy  aootbcz  fona  of  oar 
mflU,  which  corrc^ioods  very  nearly  with  it  in  significatioa.  Camp.  &  Jntl.  rnHrngt  tiiat 
which  is  scratdied  up. 

Biae,  v.  a.  To  raise,  cause  to  rise,  flash  or  cause  to  leave  a  state  of 
rest,  and  fly,  as  a  bird ;  or  run,  as  a  hare,  &c. 

O.  N.  rma,  to  stir  up,  to  lift  np,  to  erect ;  ss  raid  Jtoek,  tamaltmn  exdtare.  rctsa  bus, 
domnzn  erigee.  Hald.  In  the  same  way  Dan.  rmr,  Sw.  r*aa,  take  the  active  sense  as  weU 
as  the  simple  neuter  one  of  *  I  rise*  (to  my  fleet,  e.  g. ;  or  otherwise),  as,  at  rm»  tmnr,  to  set 
up  turres.  back  to  back,  to  dry :  at  reist  mimduttn,  to  erect  a  moanineDt.  &c.  So  thai  oar 
wr>rd  may  nul  be  simply  a  pror.  misuse  or  abuse  of  the  E.  Hie,  taken  tar  rout,  as  toy  oftea 
is.  in  S.  England,  for  lia.  Sec.  The  vb.  lakes  both  roae  and  rmae  as  its  pret. :  the  latttr 
b.  I  believe,  the  true  or  old  one,  in  general  use  before  the  effects  of  schoob  and  scbooU 
masters  beome  so  sensible.     Ct  T^nenti.  Myti.  form  rasr,  pret.  of  rxstf  r.  a. 

*  There,  Ah  roM  him  agen  1'  of  a  nout. 

*  I  row  a  coTey  of  partridges  and  a  brace  and  half  of  hares  in  Long^nds  meadow.' 

*  Ah  was  matched  to  get  it  riun  again.'  of  something  that  had  &Ueo  down. 

*  Ah  quesshun  if  he  'U  rUt  so  much  ;'  money,  namely. 

Bise,  sb.  A  steep  bank  rising  abmpdy  from  a  road,  or  other  level 
surface. 

Coin|l.  '  Til  at  |>e  last  he  wat|  so  mat,  be  m)-]t  no  mote  lenne, 

Bot  in  >e  hast  >at  he  myjt,  he  to  a  hole  wynnej 
Of  a  rostf.  by  a  rokk,  Vtx  reonc)  («  borme.' 

Sir  Goto,  and  Or,  Km.  L  1568. 

*  Rai$i,  a  Cairo  of  stoaci.     Anciently,  any  raised  mound  or  emiaencc*  HaDiwcIL 

Rive,  V.  a.  I.  To  rend  or  tear  asunder,  to  split.  2.  To  pull  or  lag 
vehemently,  either  with  the  result,  or  as  if  with  the  intention,  of  tearing 
asunder. 

O.  N.  rifa,  rjufa,  lacerare,  rifa,  rima,  fissora,  rifma,  Ucerari ;  O.  Sw.  r^co.  sciodere.  wif, 
niptura,  kladtrif,  rending  of  clothes ;  Sw.  ri^,  Dan.  rivt.  Bocw.  gires  rypt,  rift,  rireo, 
torn.     The  pret.  ii  ravt  or  ros>«,  and  the  pcpL  rotrvm. 

2.  •  "  Ht  was  fit  to  riv€  swarth ;"  to  tear  op  the  ground  with  vexation.'     Wb.  Oi, 

Comp.  7*0  tear  ibe  moor,  iv  get  roaring  drunk.  Hallivrell. 

noad,  Out  in  t*.     Equivalent  to  S.  Engl.  '  Out  of  the  way/ 

Boan,  roand,  adj.     Red  and  white,  the  colours  rather  intermingled 


than  distinct  as  in  a  mottled  or  spoiled  animal;  of  the  ox  tribe. 
Hailed. 


See 


Bods,  sb.     Pea-sticks,  sprays  for  supporting  the  growing  garden-pea. 

Boil,  V.  n.  To  romp  or  play  boisterously,  to  make  a  petty  disturb- 
ance by  riotous  play. 

O.  N.  rug^ia,  confundere,  turbarc,  rvgl,  confmio,  incptur,  gerrc ;  tricks,  chitter.  noity 
play.  Wedgw,  quote*  Biocketi't  *  RiU,  to  render  turbid,  to  vex  or  disluib.'  To  riU  water, 
in  EsKX.  is  i  common  cxi<rcsstan  for  to  make  it  muddy,  which  Mrs.  Uakcr  gives  as  roiUd; 
and  Forby  quotes  a  ril§d  complcjcion,  as  one  coar»ely  ruddy.  An  instance  in  which  the 
sense  is  coinddent,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  our  word  occurs  in  Skcat's  P.  Ploughm.  p.  15a  : 

*  It  (religion)  rofVet'  and  slerai>, 
*  p9\  ODt  of  coueot  Sc  cloistre*  coveitcn  to  Ubbcn.' 

Boke,  sb.  (pr.  with  a  vowel  sound  intermediate  between  oa  in  *oak' 
and  au  in  'laud').  A  thick  fog;  much  the  same  as  what  is  called  a 
*  sea-fog'  on  the  East  Coast. 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Aoitf^  mytte.  Nebula  {riuphn).'  Dan.D.  rag,  fog  or  thick  mist,  which  in 
the  districts  about  the  West  Sea  rises  from  the  sea,  at  the  close  of  a  hot  summer's  day,  an 
hour  or  two  before  sunset,  under  the  influence  of  a  cold  wind :  olberwise  hav  rag,  sea  roke, 
raag,  S,  Jutl.  rd»,  from  O.  N.  rakr,  damp,  moist,  raii,  dampness.  Other  forms  are  rawt, 
Wh.  Gl.,  rook,  rouk.  Brock.,  roak,  Cr.  Gi.  Cf.  Tcut.  rooc*,  vapor,  and  note  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  lines  following : — 

'  To-ward  sodome  be  tag  0f  roAr, 
And  He  briafircs  stinkcn  smoke.*     Gttt.  and  Eit.  p.  34. 

Bokes,  It,  V.  imp.    It  is  very  thick,  or  foggy. 

'  //  rttkes  sair  on  l'  moor  ;*  another  form  being,  •  Ther*  'b  a  desper'l'  roh  on,  for  seear.* 

Boky,  adj.     Foggy,  thick,  as  when  a  Hoke  prevails. 
*  "  Thick  rttky  weather ;"  a  damp,  misty  atmosphere.'     Wb,  Ol, 

BoU,  sb.  A  circular  pad,  more  or  less  annular  in  form,  worn  on  the 
head  by  females  who  have  to  carry  or  support  a  heavy  weight  with  that 
member :  otherwise  Wreath. 

BoU-egg-day,  troll-egg-day.  Easter  Monday,  or  Easter  Tuesday; 
or,  rather,  both.     See  Face-eggs. 

Book,  ruok,  sb.  A  pile,  a  carefully  made  heap,  of  no  great  size;  of 
tixrves,  stones,  &c. 

O.  N.  hrtika^  bruga,  to  pile  or  heap  up,  hrnuir,  a  heap  or  pile,  especially  of  fuel,  trnMa, 
hriiga.  a  pile ;  Sw.  rolt,  O.  Sw.  riigt,  rog*,  roi*,  rank,  all  sigtiifying  what  is  piled  or  heaped 
up,  as  hay.  com.  turf,  peat;  D.  D.  raagt,  rogt.  S.  Jutl.  roh;  as  rogt,  mBg-roge,  the  little 
heaps  of  manure  deposited  on  titc  laud  as  teemecl  from  the  dung-cart ;  r9ge,  torvt-rmgt^ 
a  rook,  turf-rook;  N.  royk,  raui,  a  little  pile,  especially  of  turves:  A-  S.  hreae,  ricg  {ice 
Hick);  Dut.  rock:  Pr.  Pm.  '  Rt*k  or  golf  (reyke,  golfe  or  stak).  Arconius,  actrvws.' 
This  word  occurs  frequently  in  local  names :  as,  Obtnuih  or  Hobtruab  Ruck,  or  Book 
a  remarkable  Houe  or  burial-hill  on  the  Farndale  Moors :  6tUke-rook  Hill,  Su.  In 
constant  use  aho  in  the  compound  form  Turf-rook. 
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^■^   ztztrCy  with  an  eye  to  orderly 
:     :    --^:-T-jig  together   into  a  heap 

t-  -_—  ■*  .-.  r-^e*.  small  stacks,  or  Bookt. 

:::  •-.  :,'-  tzzi.  :o  incubate. 

-  7*  .-.-tt     f  ^    ^hgx.  id.     Molbech's  remark 

*-s;j     -t^rr^  tr  O.  N.  huga,  to  heap  up  or 

-.    •  ...L^r.si'^    zii  jeemi  to  be,  to  rcit  or  lie 

;         -.-:-■--;.  : ,:  :     inc  Overtrow  speakf  of  the 

:  _-;         -'•  -  i^w  reiFJre."     Mr.  Morris,  in 

..-■  :*.-   9  iz  zit  r-Jcs'-Liif  word,  rotJ^e,  I  take  to 

.'    V     -^a.  -•  W-ii.  Dtit.  tvrken,  to  crouch. 

.    ^—  .'.%:  -T    V-—  such  $:ynmcation  either  in 

*.    :  — ■  '.rs   r-::zArr  .iea  i*.  as  we  familiariy 

.  r.---   .-    .*  :a^_:'.  u  a  cnir.g  bird  doet,  and  as 

."    -J    ."   ."'^  ■  R^ihtJU  or  co»Te  down. 


u     :   '--.   -^^  —  tft      •*"   r/Cat-v.  1.6764. 

■    - c-:k  !.v5*r.e5s  o(  the  bowels 

•     :^Tz-:z:  =:c-i-cu:fs.   IVJi.  Gi.     See 

'-:•■:  --'z  4^:.^^-  ::  refuse  coal:  applied 
.-:-j..7:-  .-  "-i^^<^  ir.s'.ead  of  in  an 

•  ;.>;  ;•  >;r.i-x:;  l.i~<  cr  pieces. 

■    -   -..  A-».n.-;  ^  -    .-p    -V-Tti-.'  HalliweJl. 

.•    -]f*'.;'i'-        .^c-i.t:'     ■^— -*->.-i  l:i*r-I:S.  mutlt- 

•  •■    *  .1  :'■  ..  mr^^i'  '.:  't'i:  tie  orcmof  this 
.    ■  •     .-.s    ■■  -  -.-    <rir-*t:f.  a.-nFluN     The 

- .. -   -.  : ■  ■  i-  : ' f  >ii  ■  ■-•   ■  ■  "T  -" »:i  day  used 

V   ■.■  I     r-rv    -1-..      v.-  r    r  t«  Tip.,  nmj. 

,      .  -    ;  .. .     fv    — .*^'  .-  t.'.i  *tfr^e  o:  liberal, 

-;.i,  ■.     •     --■■■.  <    ~":'i  *  -  i^;"  irnn^.  a  rich 


-:  i  -.--ktr^  Tir_» ;"  cr  '  rstinJy 


■:r.-.  .'■     i".    K:-tf.  Ttr,  re/*, 
•   -v/*-:.  .-  i-.arr.  N.  5-  rr/rt, 

i-.  i-   t".;::;7..  »hKC  the  appli- 


Boupodup.  To  be    .   7       :  -  V.:-  >.:"i~:vz  :::•"  xr.y  rror.ch-.al  ancc- 
'"  ^^  i\h  rl::.:::^  ';--->:.'..-;-   ■•■■•.■^■:  ■-.:c'r\:i<  "-::){  :hc  clearness  of 
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the  voice ;  to  be  scarcely  able  either  to  speak  or  whisper  from  hoarse- 
ness and  loss  of  voice. 

*  Roup  occurs  in  a  peculiar  seme,  other  as  denoting  ao  incessant  cry,  or  perh:^»  hoane- 
nets  of  roice,  as  the  adj.  ruHpy  is  now  used. 

**  The  rauin  come  rolpand  quhen  he  hard  the  rair." 

L/ndsa/s  Warhis»  159a,  p.  ao7. 

"  Thix  slaves  of  Sathan,  we  say,  rovpii  as  thty  had  bcin  ravcnis."     Knox's  Hist.  p.  53. 

Roup,  hoancness Some  derive  this  from  Isl.  troop,  btroop.  vociferatio,  because 

this  is  frcqucntJy  the  cause  of  hoaneneu.  The  idea  hat  great  probability."  Jam.  Scarcely 
so.  I  think.  There  can  be  little  doubt  in  connecting  Boup,  roupy,  with  the  same  root  as 
O.  N.  brajh,  S.  O.  rafn,  ramn,  A.  5.  brttftn,  rafen,  Eng,  ravtn.  Cf.  Dut.  roum,  to  croak, 
rave  in  PI.  D.  nagt-rave,  the  goat-sucker,  *  from  the  croaking  noise  it  makes  at  night' 
Wcdgw.  Note  also  Dut.  raaf,  rave,  Qerm.  rabe,  a  raven,  Finn,  roawyn,  the  croaking  of 
crows  or  rooks,  Lat.  raims,  hoarse ;  and,  besides,  comp.  Dan.  D.  rahbe  or  rapp*,  to  creak, 
as  frogs,  roppe,  to  quack,  as  a  duck,  and  the  example  under  Boupy. 

*  Ah  's  jcjt  aboot  rouped  oop ;'  scarcely  able  to  speak  for  hoarseness. 

Eoupy,  adj.     Hoarse,  not  able  to  speak  properly,  from  the  effects  of 

cold. 

*  As  rvvfy  as  a  raven.'      Wh.  Gl. 

Rouse,  V.  a.  To  turn  out,  or  remove  from  their  accustomed  places ; 
as  the  articles  of  furniture  in  a  room. 

Bouse-about,  v.  n.    To  nm  or  career  about  from  place  to  place. 

Comp.  Gemi.  ratacben^  to  bustle,  rush,  to  do  things  notnly  or  bnctliDgly ;  as,  derwind 
rauteb  in  den  buithen  ;  also  the  phrases,  '  a  rtmsing  Tic,'  *  a  nuamg  fire.  Note  also  Sw. 
ruut,  to  proceed  with  impetuous  action,  to  rush,  ruia  till  titt  fardtrf:  to  rush  on  his  own 
ruin ;  rum  &or/,  to  rouse  fortli ;  also,  ruio,  ned,  up,  ut^  &.c. ;  Dan.  D.  russe,  to  rush  about, 
to  be  in  haste. 

Bout,  V.  n.  To  go  about  from  place  to  place,  to  wander  or  stray. 
Most  frequent  in  the  connected  form  rout  about. 

S.  O.  ru^o,  vagari,  discurrcre ;  btifor  tolkin  Jiock  i  bafwit  rutar :  where  a  like  swann  [of 
light  pirate  vessels]  Infests,  wanders  abont,  the  tea.  Ihre  collates  Welsh  rbodio,  vagari.  Sax. 
ruieren,  Dut.  rvyten.  *  Routed.  If  an  animal  strays  and  is  pounded,  it  remains,  when 
unclaimed,  three  sun-sets  and  three  sun-risings  in  the  pound  or  pinfold.  Afterwards  !t  is 
lakeii  to  the  roiiNyard  till  the  owner  can  be  found,  and  is  then  said  to  be  routed.  This 
term  is  specially  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Homcastlc,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 

to  sec  in  the  provincial  papers  advertisements  beginning  thus : — "  Routed,  at  B ,  two 

pigs  ;  &c.  Line,"  *  HalliwcU.     Routed  is  simply  *  strayed.' 

Boat,  V.  n.     To  bellow,  or  low  loudly,  as  cattle  do  when  uneasy  or 

excited. 

/v.  Pm.  '  Rowtyn,  yn  slepc  (rovrtyn  or  snoryn),  Sitrto.  Rowtynge  in  ilepc  Stertuta.* 
See  also  Chaucer,  Revt't  Tale,  p-  33. 

*  He  raxed  and  rorcd 
And  mttt  at  the  lastc,*     P.  Plougbm.  I.  3370. 
Cf.  O.  N.  ritOt  ryta,  gninnire,  as  tpinid  ritir,  >us  gnionit ;  briiUa  (pies,  bryt),  roacboi  duceie. 
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ftertete,  N.  rjota,  rautt,  Sw.  ryta,  to  roar  as  i  liou  or  other  beatl,  to  gnml  savageljr ;  «A 
rytand*  svin :  a  fiercely  gruating  hog  {War.  oeb  Wird.  p.  363)  ;  Dan.  D.  (S.  Jutl.)  rytU,  as 
at  ryd«  com  «n  ko :  to  bellow  ai  ft  cow  doef :  O.  Dan.  ryihm,  rydina ;  m  rydtndbt  ioffwe, 
a  roaring  Hon;  Sw.  D.  rota. 

Bout-about,  V.  n.  To  go  about  from  place  to  place,  turning  things 
out  or  over,  as  one  might  do  in  search  of  anything  that  was  lost. 

Bouter,  sb.  1.  A  turmoil,  a  hasty  confused  moving  about,  as  of 
a  crowd  ;  hasty  or  excited  movement  of  a  single  person ;  hasty  or  eager 
movement,  as  of  a  person  seeking  for  sometliing.  Thence,  2.  The  search 
itself,  or  investigation. 

See  Bout-about,  the  vb.  in  which  foniiula  furnishes  a  dcriratire  for  this  ib. 
'  A  street  router.'      Wi.  GL 

*  "  He  jamp  up  iv  a  great  routtr;"  narted  up  in  a  great  hurry  or  fury.'     Ih. 

Bouter,  v.  a.  To  turn  out,  with  a  sort  of  implied  decision,  as  if  it 
must  needs  be  done;  of  the  entire  contents  of  a  room  at  Cleaning- 
time.     See  Bouter,  sb. 

Boutering-time.  The  period,  usually  about  the  month  of  May, 
when  the  house  and  evcr>-thing  in  it  undergoes  the  process  of  thorough- 
cleaning. 

Boutiag,  sb.     Bellowing,  or  loud  towing  of  cows,  oxen. 

BoYing,  adj.    Wild,  unsettled,  inclined  to  be  stormy. 

Probably  only  a  special  application  of  the  ortlinary  E.  word. 

•  "  It  '$  rot'mjg  weather  ;*'  stomiy,  violent.'      Wl.  (W. 

Bowen,  p.  p.  of  to  Rive.  One  use  of  it  is  noticeable:  '  rowen  fra 
tegither,'  torn  asunder,  and  so  destroyed. 

Comp.  O.  N.  rq/Swi,  solulus,  rupttu. 

Bow,  V.  a.  To  form  the  ridges,  in  the  process  of  preparing  land  for 
the  ttimip-crop,  or  of  setting  potatoes,  and  the  Ukc. 

Bow,  V.  n.     To  use  vigorous  exertions,  to  labour  or  work  hard. 

O.  N.  roga,  moliri,  niti.  1  connect  this  word  with  O.  E.  roggen,  rogg  or  rugg,  the 
primary  idea  of  which  lecms  to  hare  been  10  poll  with  effort ;  as  in  P.  Ploughm. 

*  And  1  hzdde  nithc  when  Picn  roggtd. 
It  gradde  so  rufuUichc.'     p.  335. 

*  Als  lyoni.  libardes  and  wolwes  ken«, 
"t'at  wnld  worow  men  bylyre, 

And  n^g  \nm  in  sonder  and  ryve.'  Fr.  o/Coiuc.  L  isaS. 
This  conjunction  of  verbs  is  still  preserved.  Thus  Brockctt,  after  giving  '  Rug,  to  pull 
roughly,  Teut.  ruciem,  detrahcre,'  adds  '  rugging  and  riving,  pulling  and  tearing.*  With 
us  the  combination  is  to  row  uid  scow,  a  phrase  which  implies  all  the  effort  and  bustle, 
pulling  and  pushing,  of  the  spring-  or  Thorough-cleuuna.  S.  O.  and  Sw.  rycka,  Dan. 
rykkf„  Germ,  rikcimi,  as  well  as  O.  N.  rychja,  are  probably  nearly  connected. 
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Bowan-tree,  sb.  (pr.  roan-tree  or  roun-tree).  The  mouniain-ash 
{Pyrus  autuparia).     See  Witch-wood. 

O,  N.  r*ynir,  S.  G.  ronn,  rwui,  Sw.  ron«,  Dan.  r#«,  ronne.  Danish  ind  Swedish  folklore 
qieak.  Uic  fonner  o^  Jtyvend*  r»«,  and  the  latter  oi  /fug-rdin,  ot  jlAg-ronn  (f^-Jtog-rogn), 
u  of  especial  efficacy  for  the  purposes  to  which  wood  of  the  rowan-tree  is  appticable ;  thai 
is  to  saj,  as  a  prophylactic  against  witches  and  their  power,  clres,  and  all  that  company. 
Rietz  describes  Jtug-rAin  thus : — '  A  rowan-tree  which  is  found  growing  upon  lofty  old 
walls  is  so  called,  and  is  supposed  to  be  attended  with  good  fortune  to  such  as  cany  a 
bit  of  it  about  their  person.'  Under  FlAgrunn  he  says,  *  A  rowan  of  such  kind  as  is  found 
growing  on  slumps  or  ou  other  trees.  The  original  intention  no  doubt  has  been  to  desig- 
nate the  uiistlctoe,  but  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  rowan-tree,"  Thiele  mentions  Jty- 
vend*  ran  as  a  mearu  applied  by  Danish  housewives  to  ensure  a  fortunate  churning,  a  pin 
thereof,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  being  inserted  in  the  chum.  On  St.  John's-night,  he  further 
says,  to  be  safe  against  the  witches  who  are  riding  Block sbcrg-ward.  pins  or  plugs  of  rowaiw 
tree  are  carried  about  the  person  and  also  stuck  up  over  all  the  doors  of  the  house  and 
premises.  Besides  which,  a  piece  of  rowan-tree,  cut  in  May,  and  carried  in  the  mouth, 
is  a  certain  protection  against  all  the  wile*  and  the  power  of  the  elf-race.  In  Clevcl.  the 
rowan>trec  is  hdd  of  fuUy  equal  efficacy,  but  it  roust  be  gathered  with  peculiar  obscrrances 
ind  at  a  particular  season.  The  3nd  of  May.  St.  Helen's  Day.  ti  Bowan-Cree-day.  or 
Bow&n-tree  Witch-day,  and  on  that  day,  even  yet  with  some,  the  method  of  proceed- 
ing is  for  some  member  of  the  household  or  ^mily  to  go  the  firit  thing  in  the  morning, 
with  no  thought  of  any  particular  Bowan-tree — rather,  I  believe,  it  might  be  uid,  tUI 
some  Rowui-tre«  i»  fallen  in  with  of  which  no  previous  knowltdge  had  been  possessed 
by  the  seeker.  From  this  tree  a  sufficient  supply  of  bnnchei  is  taken,  and  (>  different 
path  honiewardi  having  been  taken,  by  the  strict  observers,  from  tliat  by  which  they  went) 
on  reaching  home  twigs  are  *  stuck  over  every  door  of  evrry  house  in  the  homestead,*  and 
scrupulously  lef\  there  until  they  fall  out  of  themselves.  A  piece  is  also  always  borne  about 
by  many  in  their  pockets,  or  purses,  as  a  prophylactic  against  "Witching.  Not  so  very 
long  since,  either,  the  farmers  used  to  have  whip-stocks  of  Bown-tree  wood — Hown- 
tree-gads  they  were  called — and  it  was  held  that,  thus  supplied,  they  were  ufc  against 
having  their  Draught  fixed,  or  their  horses  made  restive  by  a  witch.  If  ever  a  Draught 
came  to  a  stand<*tiU — there  being,  in  such  cases,  no  Bown-trea-gad  in  the  driver's  hands. 
of  cotnse — then  the  nearest  'Witchwood-tree  was  resorted  to  and  a  stick  cut  lo  flog  the 
horses  on  with,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  malevolent  witch  who  had  caused  the  stoppage, 
'  Not  long  since.'  says  Mr.  Carr,  *  as  a  farmer  in  my  neighbourhood  was  driving  his  plough, 
the  horses  suddenly  became  restive.  The  whip  was  vigorously  applied,  but  without  effect, 
for  the  horses  remained  perfectly  motiooleu.  The  farmer  fortunately  cast  his  eyes  on 
a  ^Khuhw-tret  which  wai  growing  in  the  adjoining  hedge,  from  which  he  spec<Iily  cut  a 
twig»  the  gentlest  ap|4icatioB  of  which  broke  the  spell,  and  caused  the  horses  to  proceed 
quietly  with  their  accnilaoied  toil.'  Such  histories  are  rife  enough  throughout  the  couutry 
nde.  I  append  the  following  sentence  from  York  Casd*  Dtpoutiont,  p.  209.  a  *  noted 
witch'  being  the  speaker :— '  I  think  I  roust  give  this  Thomas  Bramhall  over,  for  they  tye 
loe  much  whigben  about  him.  I  cannot  come  to  my  parpoce.  cbc  I  could  hire  worn  hiro 
away  once  in  two  ycares.' 

Bownd,  sb.     The  roe  or  spawn  of  fish. 

O.  N.  brogn,  S.  G.  row,  rom,  rog,  Sw.  rom,  rdw,  Dan.  men,  N.  S.  ragbn,  Dut.  roggem. 


;% 


ben,  nght,  Sc.  raku,  raum,  rwM ;  rauiur^  rowantr,  the  female  fish,  salmon  especially : 
clsh 


Kowty,  adj.     Rank  or  thick-growing,  coar^Iy  luxuriant. 

■  Romth,  mmA.     Plenty,  abundaiKe  in  whatever  revpect;  henee,  ronthit,  plentiAil.*  Jam. 
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It  i<  idded  that  *  Sibbald  would  fain  connect  the  word  with  h/t;  but  that  apparently  it  hM 
more  ruemblince  to  S.  G.  rogt^  a  heap,  whence  rogadt,  cumulatm.  rogadt  maait,  &  heaped 
meature/  Gamt tl.  however,  rcfen  Sc.  rouih  to  Welih  and  Comiih  rntb.  a  heap.  Conip. 
D.  D.  rwi/  or  rut,  liberal,  Uvish.  In  E.  Eng.  AUU.  Poems,  B.,  the  ting's  inritation  in  the 
parable  of  the  '  Maniaee  of  the  King's  Son'  u  thus  worded: — 

•  For  my  boles  Sc  my  bore?  am  bayted  and  ilayne 
&  my  fedde  foule;  fatted  with  tcU]t. 
My  polyle  ^at  is  penncfed  He  partrykes  bo>e, 
Wyth  schelde;  of  wylde  swyn,  swane)  Sc  crone} ; 
AI  is  rofitUd  8c  rosted  ryst  to  J>e  sete. 
Come)  cof  to  my  corte,  er  hit  colde  wor|)e.' 

May  oof  roititd  mean  plcnteoutly  or  profusely  lupplied?  The  meaning  prrpartd,  aa  »et 
before  *  rotted*  suggested  in  the  Glossary,  is  certainly  bald,  and  not  too  coosiiteat  with 
the  proposed  derivation. 

Boy,  V.  n.     To  indulge  in  conviviaJ  pleasures,  to  live  extra\'agantly. 

Probably  connected  with  the  nunieroui  family  of  words  which  reckons  ravt^  revel,  rotir, 
ribald,  and  probably  riot,  among  its  connections,  together  with  royl,  Pr.  Pm.  '  roytyn,  or 
gfln  ydyl  abowte  (roytir'n  or  roylyn)'  Jam.  gives  *  roy,  to  rave;  apparently  from  the  same 
root  with  Teat,  revtn,  Fr.  rever'  Wedgw,.  under  Revtl,  collates  '  Swiss  raMn,  to  clatiei ; 
Bret,  ribla,  to  revel,  lead  a  dissipated  life.  Chanip.  ribltr,  to  be  out  at  night,  lead  a  de- 
bauched life,  revti.  noise,  disturbance,  gaiety :  m/fattx,  pleasures,  debauches.*  Comp.  our 
'  They  roy«d  on  till  they  came  to  nowght.'      IVh.  Gl. 

Buckle,  V.  n.  To  breathe  with  a  rattling  or  broken  internal  sound, 
as  in  bronchitis,  and  other  affections  of  the  breathing-tubes.  See 
Buttle. 

Ihre  gives  the  word  rockla^  impcdite  et  cum  itridorc  anhelarc.  another  form  of  which,  he 
adds,  is  racUa.  With  it  he  collates  O.  N.  braka,  to  hawk,  expectorate.  Anil.  ronM. 
Qerm.  rocktln,  to  rattle  in  the  throat,  Fr.  raler^  O.  Fr.  rader,  A.  S.  braca,  a  cough, 
phlegm  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  N.  ntitlat  to  rattle  in  the  throat,  another  interesting  form 
of  which  is  burkla. 

Bud,  sb.     Ruddle,  red  ochre :  used  in  marking  sheep. 

O.  N.  rodi,  rod,  rubigo,  rubor,  ryd,  fcmigo,  nibigo,  srrugo,  raudr.  red.  The  roddle  or 
red  ochre  designated  is  simply  earth}'  oxide  of  irou.     Cf.  WeUh  rbudd,  rhwd. 

Bud-stake,  sb.  The  upright  piece  of  wood  to  which  an  ox  or  cow 
is  fastened  in  its  stall  or  standing;  tlie  means  of  atlachment  being  a 
chain,  fast  at  one  end  to  a  ring  which  travels  on  (he  Bud-stake,  at  the 
other  to  a  collar  strapped  round  the  neck  of  the  beast. 

I  look  upon  the  prtmary  element  in  thti  word  as  being  essentially  the  same  as  in  the 
words  rid  up,  Bee  tins-comb,  and  to  depend  upon  the  idea  of  separation  ;  Sw.  rtda,  to 
lay  separate,  or  apart,  O.  N.  greilSa,  Id.  The  Stmke  in  question  is  the  effective  mcaiu  by 
which  beast  is  kept  separate  from  beast  in  the  places  where  it  is  found.  See  Skel-bea«t« 
which  is  a  boarded  partition. 

Bue,  V.  a.  and  n.     i.  To  change  one's  mind  or  purpose  after  an 
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understanding  come  to  or  agreement  made.     2.  To  decline  or  refuse 

to  complete  a  bargain,  of  whatever  kind. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  RuwyH^  or  for-lhynkyfl.  PtniMo,  vtl  ptnitti.  Ruyngt^  for  a  thyngc  (rryn,  or 
rorth}'nk>'nge).     Pntiivdo,  ptnittncia* 

'  "  Whit 's  George  D.  not  wed  yet  ?"  "  Nay.     Folk*  lay*  he  '»  ru^d^'  or»  "  rutd  on  V  * 
'  "  Rufd  ail'  run  off;"  regretted  hii  bargain  and  refused  to  complete  it.'     Wh,  Gl, 

Bue-bargain,  sb.  i.  A  bargain  repented  of  and  cancelled,  a.  A 
sum  of  money  (or  other  consideration)  paid  by  the  party  who  ruea  for 
the  permission  to  be  off  his  bargain  or  return  his  purchase. 

Ruffle,  V.  a.     To  raise  the  skin  slightly  by  abrasion. 

O.  N.  hryfia,  cutem  IzJcre,  hmfl,  hrvjlot  cutis  cxigua  U:tio.  In  the  Dan.  dcfinitioni 
attached  to  Haldor»cti's  Latin  ones,  brufia  is  forrivt  budtn  lidt :  to  icratch  up  the  skiu  a 
little,  wherein  the  simple  vb.  rive  is,  almost  beyoiul  doubl.  related  to  the  O.  N.  vb.  Comp. 
PI.  D.  ri/eln,  to  streak,  to  furrow,  Dan.  hjl*,  to  groove  a  columu,  rifle  a  gun.  Germ,  rqffim^ 
to  scrape  or  rake,  Dut.  rijffelnt  to  scrape,  rub :  as  also  Sw.  rifwa,  to  fcratch,  lear.  the  near 
relative  of  Dan.  rivt.     Wedgw.  gives  a  very  different  history  of  E.  rufit. 

BumbuBtical,  adj.     Boisterous,  noisy,  overbearing. 

Wedgw.  classes  this  word,  together  with  mmfnts  and  mmbuitioHs,  Sc.  rummyts^  to  bellow, 
roar,  It.  rombazua,  a  clatter,  Swiss  rumpustn,  to  pull  one  another  about,  to  contend  in 
sport,  all  under  one  head,  collating  O.  N.  mmr,  rymr^  clash,  noise. 


Bumtion,  sb.    A  row  or  commotion. 

This  word  loo  must  be  referred  to  O.  N.  rumr  or  rymr 
make  a  loud  noise  or  outcry.     See  under  Banin  or  Boaia. 


rymia  (pret.  btfi  rymf),  to 


Bun-a-countiy.  Used  adjeciively,  i.  Itinerant;  applied,  according 
to  WA.  Gi.,  to  a  travelling  quack.  2.  Fugitive;  appUed  to  one  who 
leaves  the  country  or  district  secretly  to  escape  the  payment  of  his  debts 
or  other  obligations.     See  Land-louper. 

* "  A  nm-a-couniry  fellow ;"  one  who  goes  about  from  place  to  place  announcing  hit 
wares  or  his  nostrums ;  a  qoack.'    Wb.  Gi. 

Bunch,  sb.  The  vn\d  mustard  plant,  the  Ketlook,  or  charlock  of 
other  districts  (StHapis  arvensis). 

* Runcb,  a  word  that  in  Scotland  means  "crunch,"  Fr.  rongtr,  gnaw,  and  is  applied  to 
a  strong  raw-boned  woman,  as  a  "  mnebi*  quean,"  in  reference,  as  Jam.  thinks,  to  a  coarse 
wild  radish  »o  called,  the  jointed  charlock  {Raphanm  rapbaniitrum)'  Prior's  Pop,  Nama 
cf  Britiib  PitaUs.  In  Clcvel.  it  is  a  name  applied  to  the  conunon  charlock,  and  the  jointed 
charlock  is  distmguished  as  '  white  runch,* 

Bung,  sb.     A  Step,  or  round,  in  a  ladder.     See  B&ng'd. 

Bun-metal,  sb.  Cast-iron,  having  run  into  its  mould,  instead  of 
been  forged  into  shape.    See  Bender. 

Bujinel,  sb.     1 .  A  small  stream  of  water ;  but  applied  also  to  the 

3  H   2 
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channel  it  runs  in.    2.  A  funnel  for  pouring  liquids  inio  a  bottle,  ex  other 

narrow-mouthed  receiver,  with. 

D. D.  vnmU  a  little  channel  or  inull  water-coDne ;  S.JatL  rymdd;  Sv.  rmmmS^  id.; 
O.  N.  rttuU^  Dan.  rendit  A.  S.  rynd*. 

Bun-out,  adj.     Impoverished,  exhausted;   of  land  that  has  been 

badly  farmed,  over-cropped,  and  insufficiently  manured. 

*  It *t  nobbut  a  moderate  tak'.     T'  land 's  mostlings  sair  nm  oot* 

Itxuity,  sb.     Short  and  thick-set. 

A  little  Kparate  heap  of  anything,  itones  or  wood,  in  Faltter  is  called  a  rymdaL,  wbSe  m 
Fuiien  runt*  ii  a  imall  load,  thick  and  ttumpy  in  comparison  to  its  height ;  also  a  ^*T"|^ 
pole  with  a  thick  lower  end.  Wedgw.  quotes  Sc.  ruml,  tnmk  of  a  tree,  Pror.  E.  raaif. 
Slump  of  underwood,  dead  sttimp  of  a  tree,  the  romp.  And  thence,  he  compares  Gcnn. 
rum^ with  ummpf,  tnmk,  stock;  and  Pror.  E.  ttnmt^  a  t»rd's  tail  with  JtmnQr.  coinca- 
dcnt  in  meaning  with  our  nmt7.  We  hare  not  the  idea  of  withered,  old,  or  lean,  haw- 
ever,  associated  here :  rather  the  reverse.     See  example. 

*  "  A  Strang,  runty  lass;"  like  many  of  our  hardy-bred  moornnaidens.*     Wh.  GL 

Btm  wicks,  To.    See  Wioks,  To  run. 

Bush,  sb.  z.  A  crowd,  or  thick  assembling  of  people;  any  festivity 
at  which  a  great  attendance  or  concourse  of  people  is  expected. 
2.  Herbage  or  plants  that  have  grown  up  in  numbers,  and  vefy  thick 
together,  from  the  vegetation  of  a  quantity  of  seed  dropped  in  one 
place,  or  analogous  causes. 

O,  N.  ruiit  strepitus,  turbatio,  S.  O.  r»«t,  strepitus,  rusihs,  to  more  of^  cause  to  shake; 
thciicc  to  give  forth  a  sound  as  of  shaking,  shuddering,  rustling,  or  to  move  on  with  fofoe ; 
Sw,  ruika,  id.,  naka^  a  bough  with  a  tuft  of  foliage  upon  it;  Dan.  mskt^  to  shake,  agitate; 
N.  ruxk,  noise,  uproar,  sudden  movement,  ruslta,  to  rattle,  do  things  bustUngty,  to  throw 
into  disorder ;  Dut.  rvytuben,  Germ,  rauscben,  to  make  a  noise  or  bustle,  to  rash,  to  make 
a  rushing  noise.     Cf.  the  words  race,  ryssden,  in  the  passages  following : — 
*  Soe  that  her  followed  all  that  day 
of  Harlotts  a  great  race 
to  fyle  her  body.'     Percy's  Folio  MS,  i.  445. 
*  anon  th^  (the  dragons)  ryitden  out  of  their  deo.'    Ih.  469. 

BuBselled,  adj.  Withered,  wrinkled;  of  an  apple.  Given  in  the 
form  *  rossilled'  in  Leeds  GL^  and  as  signifying  *  rotten,'  which  is  not 
the  case  here.  It  is  further  said  to  be  *  used  only  of  the  apple,'  by  the 
same  authority. 

Comp.  Germ,  runzeln,  to  shrivel,  as  fruit,  nmz^g^  runzlig,  as  nauligtr  opjel^  bim^  ftc, 
a  shrivelled  apple,  pear,  Sec. ;  Low  Sax.  krunkd;  O.  S.  vrinele;  A.  S.  wrault:  and  so  Dan. 
ryfJtt,  Sw.  shynJkla,  also. 

Buttings,  sb.     The  entrails  of  any  animal.     Wh.  Gi. 

Buttle,  v.  n.  I .  To  breathe  with  a  rattling  or  broken  internal  noise, 
as  a  person  does  when  suffering  under  bronchitis  or  asthma.   2.  To  emit 
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ihe  last  breathing  sounds  just  before  death — the  death-rattle.  3.  To 
laugh  in  a  suppressed  way,  so  as  to  produce  a  sound  of  a  somewhat 
similar  nature.    H'/i.  G/.     See  Buckle. 

Brock,  quotes  TcuL  rottlen,  munuuruc.     But  I  have  no  doubt  this  word  is  coincident 
with  rucklG.     There  niay  be  two  forms  of  the  word,  but  the  meanings  arc  all  coiuiected. 

Butty,  adj.     Deeply  furrowed  with  cart-ruts. 
•  A  brant,  rutty  loaning.'     Wh.  Gl. 


B 

Sacrament-piece,  sb.  A  half-crown  taken  from  the  oblations  made 
at  offertory,  exchanged  for  thirty  penny-pieces  collected  front  thirty  dif- 
ferent people,  widows  properly,  then  drilled  through  so  as  to  admit  the 
passage  of  a  ribbon,  suspended  on  which  it  is  to  be  worn  round  the 
neck  as  a  charm  against  epilepsy. 

It  has  ocnirrcd  to  the  writer  once  to  have  a  formal  request  made  to  him  for  such  a  half- 
crown,  and  by  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  wtrll-to-do  farmen  in  the  parish.  The 
Sacrameat'pieoe  should,  to  be  very  precise,  be  '  walked  with  nine  times  up  and  down 
the  church  aisle.'  Wh.  Gl,  I  do  not  know  that  this  part  of  tlic  foniiulary  was  intended  to 
be  observed  in  Ihe  case  I  have  referred  to.  For  comparison  I  adduce  Xhe  following,  the 
first  from  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  \.  87 ;  the  others  from  *  Choict  Notts :  Fdhlon.'  '  In  Suf- 
folk the  superstitious  use  of  cranjf>-nngs,  as  a  preserrative  igainkt  fits,  is  not  entirely  aban- 
doned :  instances  occur  where  nine  young  men  of  a  parish  each  subscribe  a  crooked  six- 
pence, to  be  moulded  into  a  ring  for  a  yoang  woman  afflicted  with  this  malady.*  This 
Suffolk  usage  seems  to  vary  in  different  places,  or  else  the  correspondent  of  Nota  and 
Qurriti  is  not  cntireiy  accurate,  which  internal  evidence  indeed  leads  one  to  suspect,  for 
one  may  be  quite  certain  there  u  some  mystic — at  least,  very  definite — number,  and  that 
the  indefinite  *  ten  or  a  dozen'  will  not  fit  in  to  any  real  folklore  notioiu.  '  If  a  young 
woman  has  fits,  she  applies  to  ten  oi  a  dozen  unmarried  men  (if  the  sufferer  be  a  man,  he 
applies  to  as  many  maidens),  and  obtains  from  each  of  them  a  smalt  piece  of  silver,  of  any 
kind,  as  a  piece  of  a  broken  spoon,  or  ring,  or  brooch,  buckle,  and  even  sometimes  a  small 
coin,  and  a  penny.  The  twelve  pieces  of  silver  arc  taken  to  a  silversmith  or  Olhct  worker 
in  metal,  who  forms  therefrom  a  ring  which  is  to  be  woni  by  the  person  aHlictcd.  If  any 
of  the  silver  remains  af^cr  the  ring  is  made,  the  workman  has  it  as  his  perquisite,  and  the 
twelve  pennies  also  are  intended  as  the  wages  for  his  work,  and  he  muit  charge  no  more.' 
(p.  114.)  The  Norfolk  recipe  is  a  ring  made  from  '  nine  sixpences  freely  given  by  persons 
of  the  o^^sile  sex.'  and  taken  to  a  silversmith  to  be  manufactured.  In  some  cases,  it 
would  seem,  besides  the  sixpence,  each  giver  has  to  contribute  i^rf.,  and  the  13 W.  so  re- 
sulting is  the  payment  to  the  worker  in  metal,  (p.  36.)  But  the  next  extract  is  most  to 
the  purpose: — *A  young  woman,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holsworthy  (Devon), 
having  for  some  time  past  been  subject  to  periodical  fits  of  illness,  endeavoured  to  effect  a 
cme  by  attendance  at  the  afternoon  service  at  the  parish  church,  accompanied  by  thirty 
young  men,  her  near  neighbours.  Service  over,  she  ui  in  the  porch  of  the  church,  and 
each  oi  the  young  men.  as  they  pasicd  otit  in  succession,  dropped  a  penny  into  her  lap :  boi 
ihc  last,  instead  of  a  iierniy,  gave  her  haU-a-crown,  taking  from  her  the  twenty-nine  pcoaiei 
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which  she  had  already  received.  With  this  half-ciown  in  her  hand,  the  walked  thiec 
times  round  the  Communion-table,  and  aiterwards  had  it  nude  into  a  ring,  by  the  wearing 
of  which  ihe  bcUetei  she  will  recover  her  health.'  (p,  173.)  Extracted  ftooi  the  Timt*  ^ 
March  7,  1854. 

Sad,  adj.  Heavy,  ihat  has  not  risen  properly;  of  bread:  doughy, 
tenacious;  of  a  pudding,  or  other  like  article  of  food  :  solid,  waxy,  in 
opposition  to  mealy,  light ;  of  cooked  potatoes. 

Comp.  O.  N.  utddr,  satur,  saturatiu,  and  note  the  O.  E.  usage  in  the  Mn»es  lobcr,  tcrioua, 
grave. 

Sadden^  v.  a.  and  n,     i.  To  consolidate  or  make  firm  and  hard ;  as 

snow  by  treading  upon  it,  and  in  similar  instances.  2.  To  become  firm 
and  consolidated;  of  any  matter  or  substance  that  has  been  soft  or 
plastic  and  becomes  harder  and  more  consistent. 

Sadly-begone,  adj.  (pr,  begawen  or  begaun).  Woe-begone,  dis- 
tressed ;  otherwise  Bairly-begone,  shockiiLgly-begozie. 

The  word  was  applied  to  the  expression  of  his  own  feelings  by  aii  old  man  who  had 
rendered  a  slight  service  to  a  stranger  lady,  had  asked  for  a  kisi  to  requital,  and  had  then 
diicovcrcd  that  it  was  the  sister  of  the  newly-come  parson  of  the  parish: — *  Ah  war  toMy' 
begattm.'  Cf.  'So  rjxhely  she  was  b*gon,'  Percy's  ^0/10  MS,  i,  p.  1 15;  'Welle  is  me 
btgtm,'  /^.  p.  1 1 7 ;  *  ail  of  beaten  gold  ^goit,'  lb.  p.  397  ;  and,  bia  misbtgaat  biora  onshm  : 
they  disfigure  their  faces ;  Matt.  vi.  16. 

8ae,  adv.    So. 

*  pou  WAS  getyne  of  sa  vile  raatcrc  and  sa  gret  fyithe,  &c.*    Rti.  Pucts,  p.  16. 

Sag,  V.  n.  I.  To  hang  with  bellying  weight,  as  any  heavy  matter  in 
a  pendulous  bag  does.  2.  To  be  protuberant,  but  as  if  with  contained 
matters  that  seem  to  cause  the  protuberance  to  hang,  or  to  appear 
likely  to  drop. 

Mr.  Wcdgw.  connects  E,  sag  with  ntci  and  its  cognate  words,  explaining  it  by  •  to  siiik 
gradaally  down,  to  be  depressed  ;  properly  to  sink  as  the  surface  of  water  leaking  away  or 
sucked  up  through  the  cracks  of  the  containing  vessel ;  Sc.  ug,  uyg^  to  sink  as  liquids  ia  a 
cask  in  comcquence  of  absorption.  The  roof  of  a  house  is  itggit  when  it  has  lutjc  a  little 
inward.  Jam.'  Under  Sv/ay^  however,  he  quotes  •  Sw.  twtgryggad,  swanlemggad,  swayed 
in  the  back  ;  neaying,  a  hollow  raking  of  the  back-bone ;'  and  under  Swag,  '  Swiss  Mcbwah- 
btln,  ichwahbtn,  to  wabble,  swag  like  loose  flesh.'  The  relationship  of  uxg,  however,  wouM 
appear  to  be  with  ne^  and  siMty,  rather  than  with  suck.  Coinp.  D.  D.  xvak^  a  hollow,  m 
8Uok,  a  depressed  or  lowlying  place,  under  which  word  Molb.  quotes  West  Goth,  tvacka^ 
from  Ihre,  and  also  svak-ryggad,  of  one  who  has  a  crooked  or  inbcnt  back,  in  Dan.  D. 
tvtiryggtt  or  svtihagfU  *  g  being  dropped  from  the  end  of  the  first  element  of  the  word, 
which  is  $vfig  or  nvf.  a  Tow  place  in  a  Geld  (Llland).  Sag  is  to  svak,  meig,  nveg,  &c., 
what  Dan.  lor/  is  to  Sw.  svari,  O,  N.  svartr.  Germ,  tcbwartz,  Ac.  There  is  first  the  idea 
of  sinking  or  bowing  or  bulging  (see  example) ;  then  foUowi  that  of  motion  of  the  bowed 
or  sunken  part  from  side  to  side,  or  otherwise. 

*  "  A  sagged  out  wall ;"  bulged  out  at  the  side.'      VVh.  Gl. 

Said,  p.  p.     Directed,  persuaded  by  words. 

*  '•  In  spite  of  all  I  can  do,  she  won't  be  toyed;"  guided  or  persuaded  by  what  I  tay.* 
Wb.Qi. 
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*  Wbcea.  ma  he  wean'i  be  soitf,  be  mun  gao  's  aUi  gite,  tn'  lig  on  't  bed  at  he  nuk'i  't  ;* 
he  most  go  his  own  way  and  take  the  oou»equencet. 

Cf.  '  Ncrytthclc*  hyi  barom  hym  sedd*. 

That  he  grauated  a  wyff  to  weddc' 
Marsh,  Eng.  Lang.  p.  3a8.  quoted  from  Wcber'i  Metrical  Romanus.  vol.  il. 
*  Then  utid  Richmond  this  reahne :  with  all  the  royal  cuntrye.' 

Percy's  Fol.  MS.i,  214- 

Saim,  sb.     Lard,  rendered  sv^ine-fat.     See  Seam. 

*  (^cr  in  Mym  8c,  in  sorje  ^at  sauouted  as  helle 
pts  waj  byldcd  his  bour.*     (Jonah's  in  the  whale's  belly.) 

E.  Eng.  AUit.  Potms,  C.  175. 
Welsh  saim,  grease.  Saim^  leam,  the  tallow  fat  or  grease  of  a  hog.  Cotgr.  Lat. 
tagma,  fat.  fatness  produced  by  feeding ;  connected  with  ffarrw,  10  slufl',  fill  or  cram ; 
ff^7»ia,  stuffing.  From  the  Lat.,  Sp.  ioi/iar,  to  fatien  beasts,  sain;  Prov.  sagin ;  Champ. 
sahin :  It.  sairru,  grease  or  fat.  The  coincidence  of  the  Welsh  word  is  curious,  and  leads 
to  the  enquir)-  how  we  came  by  our  word — whether  through  the  channel  of  the  Romance 
languages,  or  through  that  of  the  Wclsli ;  perhaps  ercu.  whether  we  owe  it  to  WeUh  or 
Welsh  10  English. 

8air,  adj.     Sore ;  in  aU  its  senses. 

*  '*  A  sair  spo!  ;**  a  sore  place,  wound,  flee'     Ht.  Ol. 

*  A  mir  loss ;'  •  a  sair  ho't '  i^hurt).  or,  •  damage ;'  &c. 

BaiTf  adv.  (always  used  inlensilively  and  with  great  latitude  of  appli- 
cation).    Sorely,  exceedingly,  extremely. 

'  A  soj'r-cnisscd  mau.'     Wh.  G/. 

'  Ah  *s  been  sair  favoured  wi'  my  health ;'  spoken  by  a  remarkably  hale  old  roan  of 
njnely-two  or  ninety-three. 

Cf.  Fadtren  var  idn  aolt  b*rav,  his  father  was  sair  proud  of  thb:  Anu,  p.  37;  and, 
*  fort  ofrigt ;'  itoir  frightened.  Gm.  ami  Ex.  p.  64. 

Sairly,  adv.     Sorely,  severely. 
Sairy,  adj.     Sickly,  helpless,  weakly. 

*  "  A  poor  tairy  body ;"  a  weakly  or  diseased  person.'     Wh.  Ol. 

Sam,  V.  a.  i.  To  cause  to  coagulate,  to  make  to  curdle.  2.  To 
compress  or  knead  together ;  of  clay,  or  other  matter  of  like  consis- 
tency. 

L«id$  Gl.  gives  wm,  *  to  gather.  **  Sam  up  that  com  ;** '  Cr.  Gt.,  '  to  collect  together ;' 
and  both  speak  of  the  word  as  common,  addmg  that  they  know  no  instance  of  its  use  as  an 
adverb.  Brock,  docs  not  give  sam  at  all,  but  quotes  the  compound  word  lam-tast,  two 
ridges  ploughed  together.  O.  N.  canuifi,  together,  in  comp.  sam;  S.  Q.  lam,  *  prjrBxuiu 
Oothicutn,  quod  sociatum  ootal,  et  ex  pluribus  ita  conjunctum.  ut  untuii  efficiatur :  hinc 
tdmja  est  uuio,  Mm$,  concnrs,  unauiniis:'  Ihre.  Dan.  sam,  sammam,  Sw.  tarn,  xammam, 
the  tormcr  word  in  cither  case  being  used  simply  in  compositioiL  The  Old  E.  word  is 
samen,  to  assemble,  to  consort  with,  A.  S-  tamnian,  to  assemble,  collect ;  O.  Oemi.  ianun. 
Genu,  samnuln,  co-ordinate  with  Sw.  ianda.  Dan.  samlt.  The  present  meanings  of  our 
word  follow  immediately  from  the  original  signification.  There  is  a  collecting  or  assem- 
bling nf  particles  when  the  *  milk  is  tamrrud'  Wh.  Gl.,  and  a  ititl  closer  assembling  when 
either  the  cnrds  or  clay  are  subjected  to  compression,  so  as  to  make  the  particles  cohcrnit. 
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Sand-corn,  sb.     A  grain  of  sand.     See  Com. 
Sap-tree,  sb.     The  rowan-tree  or  mountain-ash. 

The  element  tap  U  probabty  a  comtptton  of.  or  in  lome  way  connected  with,  urvic*  or 
$ori>.  '  Sorb,  L.  sortmi,  from  torbeo,  drink  down,  in  allosion  to  i  beverage  made  from  the 
(hiit.'  Prior's  Pop.  Noma  of  Br.  PlanH.  Service-tree  {Sorbus  domestica) :  wild  lervice- 
trec  (Sorbiu  aucuparia),  the  rowan-tree.  *  Service,  from  L.  e/r<vuui.  its  fruit  having  from 
ancient  times  been  used  for  making  a  fermented  liquor,  a  kind  of  beer ; 

Et  poculi  larti 
Fermento  atque  acidis  imitantur  vitea  sorUs.     Virg.  Gtorg.  iii.  379/     lb. 

Sark,  sb.     A  shirt ;  also  a  shift  or  chemise. 

0.  N.  itrir,  toga,  tuinca,  indusium  ;  Sw.  sarkt  a  shift ;  Dan.  Ktrk,  a  garment  worn  under 
the  armour  in  former  days,  a  woman's  shift ;  A.  S.  urce,  strce,  a  shtrl ;  Sc.  tark. 

*  Stripped  tiv  bis  iark-%\ccve%.' 

Sarkless,  sb.  Without  a  sliirt  to  one's  back,  destitute  in  the  matter 
of  clothing. 

Sarra,  v.  a.  i .  To  serve  or  supply,  as  a  customer  or  applicant. 
2.  To  supply  food  to ;  as  to  pigs  or  other  animals. 

'  Sarrant,  a  Krvant.  Sonurut.'  Halliwell.  Cf.  Pr.  Pm.  '  Sorry,  or  urery,  Sapidus' 
An  analogous  suppression  or  absorption  of  the  v  seems  to  hare  taken  place  in  onr  sarra, 
otherwise  spelt  sarrow 

1.  '  "  I  doubt  I  cannot  sarra  what  she  wants ;"  furnish  the  article  needed.'     Wb.  G/. 
1.  '  "  Has  thou  gitlcn  l*  pigs  larrowtdf"  fed.'     lb. 

Sarrowings,  sb.     Supplies  suitable  for  the  swill  or  pig's  tub. 

'  "  Pig-«arroat>ing'« ,"  slops  for  the  hog-trough.'     IVb.  Oi. 

Battle,  sb.     The  same  as  Settle,  which  see. 
Sanf,  adj.     Sallow,  bilious-looking. 

O.  G/,  gives  ^  Sauf,  taugh,  willow  or  salk>w,'  with  quotations  from  Scott's  Mimtrtiwy 
and  Guy  hfanntring,  and  another  from  7^  Gmd*  Sbepbtrd.  Jam.  gives  '  Saueb,  saufb, 
a  willow  or  sallow-tree.'  The  Clevel.  dialect,  as  usual,  replaces  the  cb  or  gb  sound  by  the 
/  sound.  This  cb  or  gb  is  repretcnied  by  g  in  A.  S.  ^aJig,  cb  in  Gael,  mltaeb,  g  in  Weltb 
belygt  vr  in  Fin.  iolawa,  g  in  Sw.  salg,  cb  in  O.  Fr.  taulcb,  x  in  Lat.  ioliM.  But  a  similar 
found  exists  in  the  origin  of  E.  sallow,  dirty  or  unwholesomc-cotourcd — A.  S.  talowig, 
saJwig,  PI-  D.  tolig,  and  the  tame  vocal  processes  which  in  the  one  case  result  lu  taugh  or 
Moaeb,  mom/,  in  the  other  likewise  would  terminate  in  aauf.  In  Pr.  Pm.  it  is  *  Saitne,  of 
colowre,'  and  also  '  Salwbr,  tree.     Salijt.' 

Sau'mas  Loaves.  Souhnass  Loaves,  or  bread,  to  be  eaten  on  All 
Souls'  Day,  2nd  November.  *  They  were  sets  of  square  farthing  cakes 
with  currants  in  the  centre,  commonly  given  by  bwikcrs  to  their  cus- 
tomers; and  it  was  usual  to  keep  them  in  the  house  for  good  luck. 
Dr.  Young,  in  his  History  of  Whitby,  mentions  a  lady  as  having  one 
above  a  himdred  years  old.*     \Mi,  Gl, 

Sau't.     Pr.  of  Salt, 
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Sauve,  V.  a.  (Pr.  of  Salve).  To  apply  oiniment,  as  in  the  process 
of  smearing  sheep.  Salves  of  various  kinds,  or  compost  of  various 
constiluents,  have  been  in  use. 

Sauving,  sb.     (Pr.  of  SaUing).     The  act  of  smearing  sheep. 

Save,  sb.  (pr.  secav').     A  saving,  or  piece  of  economy. 

*  Yah  s*tav' '»  ncca  tettn' :'  Wh.  Ol. ;  one,  or  an  isolated,  act  of  economy  ft  no  ecooomy 
at  all. 

Saveliokfl  (pr.  seeavli'ks).  A  schoolboy's  name  for  the  canker  of 
the  dog-rose. 

The  notion  connected  with  the  nunc  is  that  carrying  one  of  the  objecti  deooted  ii  a  safe- 
guard against  a  caning  from  the  master. 

Saw-oom,  saw-oxun,  sb.     Saw-dust.     See  Coom  or  Cum. 

Saw-horse,  sb.     A  saw-pit. 

Soafe,  Bkafe,  sb.  A  wild,  thoughtless  person ;  generally  of  a  lad  or 
young  man. 

*  Scafe.  To  mn  op  and  down ;  to  wander :  to  lc«d  «  icunpifb  vagabonding  life :  thus 
they  My,  **  Arn't  ye  ashamed  o*  ye' sen,  Ko/h^g  up  and  down  about  the  country?"  Lm%€* 
Halliwdl.  'iS'lax/,  wild,  fearful,*  ii  given  by  Ferguson,  who  refers  it  to  O.  N.sjba(^rt,  to  tremble. 
liidJ/,  tremor.  From  wild,  taken  a$  in  part  synonymous  with  fearful,  easily  frightened,  to 
urti^— unsteady,  is  not  a  difficult  step:  but  1  am  more  disposed  to  look  upon  our  word  as 
connected  with  0.  N.  iitii/r,  Dan.  skiav  or  iJniv,  and  as  implying  thefefore  one  whose 
pfoceediiigs  arc  per?erse,  awry,  out  of  the  right  course.  There  arc  several  applications  of 
the  Dan.  word,  both  provincial  and  authoriKd,  which  are  of  a  like  kind.  Thus  D.  D. 
Uwvi,  adj.  and  adv.,  is  used  to  imply  awkwardness,  nookednets,  perversity  of  both  gait 
and  behaviour ;  at,  tU  goer  skiovs :  he  proceeds  after  an  ill  fashion ;  cU  bar  aaltier  vaar' 
en  skiovs  hnat:  he  has  always  been  a  wild  or  iU-conducted  chap,  knave.  Again,  Molb.,  in 
Datiik.  Ordhog,  gives  not  only  %iieve,  to  be  awry,  to  shew  a  deviation  from  the  right  line, 
but  as  meaning  also  to  go  awry,  wrong ;  at  ikitvefra  veien :  to  deviate  from  the  right  path. 
Again,  D.  D.  siiavl  signiiies  not  only  nne  with  ill-thapen  or  mis-shapen  body  nr  luubs,  but 
one  who  goes  awkwardly  or  crookedly,  and  skwvi  is  an  awkward  person.  Comp.  also 
Germ,  ubit/er  hopf:  *a  wild,  rambling,  odd.  eccentric  head.*  Hilp.  A  very  slight  change 
of  the  metaphor  induces  the  meaning  of  our  word. 

*  '*  A  thoughtless  young  %ea/t;'*  a  wild  youth.'      Wb.  Ql. 

Soaldered,  To  be,  v.  p.  To  be  in  such  a  state  that  the  surface  peels 
or  comes  off  in  scales ;  as,  parts  of  the  human  body  under  the  influence 
of  leprosy  or  similar  affections,  or  of  what  produces  a  blister,  and  the 
like ;  or  as  stones  that  have  been  burned,  metal  that  has  become  super- 
ficiaily  oxidised.  &c. 

The  6rst  of  a  very  numerous  family  of  words,  alike  interesting  and  diversi6ed  io  the 
ramifications  of  meaning  which  they  take.  Sec  under  Soale.  The  more  immediate  con- 
nection of  this  word  is  with  E.  tcatd-head.  '  Scall,  sairf  in  the  head  :  $caU*d  or  uaid 
head,  i  scurfy  head.  Dut.  sebHItn  vari't  boo/d,  scurf  of  the  head .'  Wedgw. ;  that  which 
parts  from  the  head  in  the  form  of  uaUs,  thai  ts.  Pr.  Pm,  *SeaIiyd.  O/afrrtuwr:  SedU*. 
Glabra: 
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Scalderings,  sb.  The  limestone  nodules  found  among  lime;  not 
ha\'ing  been  sufficiently  burnt  Lo  become  lime,  but  yet  so  far  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  heat  that,  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  surface- 
coat  scales  or  parts  from  the  mass. 

Scale,  V.  a.  i.  To  scatter,  disperse,  spread  about  or  asunder.  2.  To 
cause  to  disperse,  as  a  swelling  or  tumour.  3.  To  dissipate,  or  cause  10 
be  at>5orbed,  the  milk  in  the  female  breast. 

0.  N.  fkUja,  discrimiiure.  di«:emere.  Sw.  thlja,  to  Kparate  perions  or  thiugk  from  one 
another ;  as,  skUja  f&ren  i/ran  gtttenia  :  to  separate  ihc  sheep  from  tJic  goals  ;  Dan.  MUt, 
id. :  D.  D.  sJiaale  (the  priest  is  said  at  ihaalt  the  Confirroation  candidates,  when  he  sclccu 
those  who  are  to  be  presented  for  ConBrmation),  xkitlli,  to  separate,  port  from  one  another  ; 
as,  ikieiu  sint  tgru  /aar  fra  en  andens  fiak :  to  pick  oat  one's  own  sheep  from  a  neigh- 
bour's Hock ;  A.  S.  scylan,  to  distinguish,  separate,  dtc. ;  PL  D.  tchtltn,  to  be  distinguiih»l ; 
Fris.  schtelen.  to  dtfTcr ;  Dut.  icbtelen,  icbillen.  Cf.  Meso^.  iliaidan,  whence  Germ,  uheidtn, 
and  Lith.  dctlti,  stiUi,  to  split,  burst,  sJkaius^  skilius»  tasy  to  split.  Brockett  and  Can  both 
notice  the  passage  from  Coriolanus, — 

*  I  will  venture 
To  tcaJe  'i  a  Utile  more ;' 

and  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  entire  correctness.  To  this  same  origin  must  be  referred 
the  words  aoaldered,  8oalA>diah,  shale,  ahe&l,  aliill,  akeely^  Bkelbeftat,  aldU. 
8cQ,f  occuning  below.     A  curious  usage  of  the  word  is  found  in  the  following  lines : — 

'  They  jobtwd  a  sharp  whittle  in  tichind, 
And  after  that  his  baggs  ikailfd  wind.*     JocoStr.  Ditc.  p.  14. 

1.  *  Oan  an'  teal*  1'  mannur  i*  t'  meadow  ;'  spread  or  scatter  it  over  the  land. 
'  Scaling  t'  moudic-hllls ;'  spreading  the  soil  of  the  mole-casts. 

2.  *  My  doughter  's  gctten  a  uuv  frav  o'er  t*  moor,  an'  its  nighhand  ualed  l'  swcllin*  aira.* 

3.  •  T'  bairn 's  dead,  an'  they  're  on  wi'  scaling  t'  mother's  niilk  awa'.' 

Sosle-diBh,  sb.  A  milk-skimmer,  a  shallow  dish  or  pan  (of  metal) 
to  separate  the  cream  from  the  milk. 


Comp.  D.  D.  UtaigryiU,  a   skimming-dish   for   milik. 
Brockett. 


Molb.   coHates  our  word  from 


Scallibrat,  sb.     A  passionate,  screaming  child. 

Connected,  probably,  with  okdrl  or  akorli  to  scream,  which  again  is,  it  it  Ukely,  related 
to  vptall. 

Scamp,  V.  a.  To  do  work  in  an  insufficient  and  dishonest  manner ; 
to  do  anytliing  perfunctorily,  or  so  as  to  make  an  outward  show  while 
really  it  is  unsatisfactoriiy,  or  even  badly,  done. 

Scant,  adj.     Inavrfficiently  supplied ;  in  need  of  more. 

•  "  Ah  's  tcant  o'  brass ;"  in  want  of  money.'     Wb.  Oi. 

'  Scant  o'  meiue ;'  '  teont  o'  dacs ;'  '  tcant  o  wind,'  oat  of  breath :  Sec. 
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Soar,  sb.  (sometimes  pr,  scaur ;  or  rather  with  a  vowel  sound  beti*'een 
that  oft?  in  'or'  and  an  in  'laud').  The  face  of  a  precipitous  rock,  or 
stony  bank;  the  precipitous  rock,  or  line  of  rocks,  itself. 

O.  N.  tkar^,  a  clifT,  abrupt  rock ;  S.  G.  tiiar,  nipes ;  Sw.  D.  skar^  N.  xkar,  an  abrupt 
fissure  in  rocks.  The  fund«menUl  idea  is  of  that  which  is  cut  away,  which  presents  a  sur- 
face nich  as  would  be  left  by  cutting  off.  &c..  from  O.  N.  skira.  Kinderc,  laniare.  Cognate 
with  this  Is  Scanh  {skar^  the  common  [-roper  name  of  all  lliis  district :  as  abo  Scar- 
Iwrough,  originally  Scar^aborg,  the  Castle  of  Ihe  Scar. 

*  That  she  aud  Jane  Makepeace,  of  New  Rtdly,  had  trailed  a  horse  of  the  said  George 
downe  a  great  Scarr,  and  that  they  hare  now  power  of  a  quye  of  the  Mid  George  which 
now  pines  away.'     Xori  CtutU  Dtp.  p.  196. 


Scar,  sb.  A  rocky  surface,  at  the  foot  of  the  sea-cliffs,  or  below  the 
narrow  beach,  and  lying,  as  regards  the  water-level,  nearly  awash.  See 
CuTvln-Boar. 

O.  N.  iktr,  scoputus  maris,  syrtes ;  Dan.  skjarr,  N,  tkjer,  a  rock  which  risci  to  the  level  of 
the  water-surface  or  a  little  above :  words  which  have  a  near  relative  in  the  numerous  tmill, 
low  rocky  islands  on  the  coast  of  'Scotland  aud  the  Isles,'  distinguished  by  the  name 
'Skcrrka.' 

Scar-dogger,  sb.  Globular  concretions  occurring  in  the  Lias  shales, 
and  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  Roman  cement.  Some  fossilized 
substance  usually  fonns  the  nucleus.     Sec  Scar,  and  Dogger. 

Scart,  p.  p.  of  Scrat ;  whether  another  form  of  scratted  or  sorattity 

or  a  phonological  variation,  I  am  uncertain. 

■  Ah  got  me  seart  oop ;'  spoken  by  an  mfirm  old  womao,  who  could  not  rise  from  her  bed 
without  a  'clawing'  use  of  her  hands. 

Soau*d  Ut  on't.  May  scald  light  on  it;  *  scald'  being  the  same 
word  as  in  '  Scald-head ;'  an  eruptive  sore,  with  a  tendency  to  fonn 
scabs  which  perpetually  scale  off,  or  separate. 

Scau'p,  sb.  (Pr.  of  Scalp),  i.  The  bare  head  or  skull.  2.  The  bare 
unproductive  spots,  on  a  hill-side  for  instance,  where  the  rock  shews 
its  head,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  presence  of  soil,  and  consequently  of 
vegetation. 

*  Wordi  signifying  shell,  peel,  hutk,  are  commonly  derived  from  the  notion  of  scaling, 
peeling,  or  picking  off*  (sec  under  Boale),  *  separating  the  outer,  useless  portion.'  Wedgw. 
Hence  the  primary  idea  in  E,  icaJp,  taken  as  the  skin  of  the  head,  or  skull  rather,  is  that  of 
removable,  as  the  N.  American  Indian  operation  of  ualping  suggests.  Thence  there  is  a 
iriDsitioD  to  the  bare  skull  itself,  or  to  that  which  prescnu  more  or  less  resemblance  to 
a  bare  skull  partly  L)y  reason  of  elevation,  partly  bareness.  D.  D.  skalpt  the  pod  or  shell  of 
legtimioous  plants,  peas  and  beans,  for  instance,  illustrate*  the  former  part  of  the  statement, 
the  second  definition  of  our  wmd,  the  latter.  Comp.  alio  S.  G.  tkalp^  a  sheath  for  •  sword, 
Gael,  sgialb-cbrtag,  a  splintered  or  shelvy  rock. 
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Scau'py,  adj.  Bare,  naJced,  as  a  stony  hill-side ;  rocky,  as  a  field  that 
lies  on  a  steep  hill-side,  or  Bank. 

Sdate,  sclater.  Current  fonns  of  Slaie,  slater. 

SoomflBb,  scumflflh,  v.  a.  Chiefly  used  in  the  passive :  To  put  to 
sore  inconvenience  or  to  oppress  with  heat  or  smoke ;  to  half  suffocate 
or  choke. 

Janueson't  idea  U  that  this  word  may  be  '  ndicall^r  aQied  to  O.N.  ia^,  S. G.  jh0«a, 
^uta/wa,  to  sdfocaie.  O.  N.  ko/,  suffocation.  $  being  pr^xed.  which  u  renr  conunon  ia  tbc 
Goth,  langnago,  and  m  inserted.'  This  is  perhaps  at  probable  as  his  other  fnppositioa,  that 
'  it  may  be  an  oblique  sense  o(  the  ancient  word  signifying  to  distotnJU.'  The  fomi  scca^ 
ocean.  Boot  of  tb«  Kmght  of  La  Tour 'Landry^  P-  55- 

Boonoe,  sb.  A  screen;  the  piece  of  kitchen  furniture,  lined  with 
some  reflecting  metal,  which  is  set  before  the  fire  when  a  joint  is 
roasting. 

'Scotut,  a  nnaU  fori.'  O.N.  sitaru.  S.G.  and  Sw.  tkans,  munhnentum.  Dan.  aAsudbr, 
Ocrm.  ubaiUxt,  Dut.  tcbantu,  a  rampart.  Germ,  schanxilfid,  transbtcd  *  a  cauras  icrveo 
drawn  roQod  a  tbip  at  the  time  of  an  engagement  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  seeing/  by 
Wedgw.,  and  •  a  screen,  target  fence,  qnarter-cloth,  board ing-netling.'  by  Uilpert.  '  To 
iconct  or  mfcoHC0  oneself  it  to  post  onesdf  behind  a  screen  of  some  sort.*  Our  Boo&o* 
is  iun{dy  a  screen  arailable  against  the  fire. 

Boonoe,  v.  a.     To  beat,  especially  about  the  bead ;  to  box  the  ears. 

'Scone*.  The  head,  a  cant  tcnn  "A  bead,  a  pate,  a  nole,  a  i4oi««.-'*  Florio,  p.  82.* 
Halliwell.  Hciux  the  origin  of  our  vb.,  by  no  means  the  only  tnstance  of  a  verb  of  beating 
furnished  by  the  name  of  the  part  assailed.  Slcimier  would  connect  sMMMsihead.  with 
s«OMC« *■  fort,  dcfcTure,  bulwark,  ihclter  (sec  Rich.);  an  idea  not  incoosiitefll  with  the  cz- 
prcasions  occurring  in  many  languages,  such  as  '  to  hide  one's  bead,'  a  roof  to  *  cover  ooc's 
bead/  a  *  shelter  for  his  head,'  '  defcndere  caput,'  and  the  Uke.  And  from  this  sccoDdary 
nicaiting,  Rich,  derives  a  further  one:  viz.  'to  put,  impose;  upon  the  head,  namdy; 
a  charge,  a  fine  ;  and  hence  to  fine  /  as  in.  *  to  iconcf,  to  impose  a  pecuniary  mulct.  Qxom, 
Kconctt  MS..'  quoted  in  Hall.,  and  which  I  adduce  as  iUustrative  of  our  use  of  the  rcrb. 

Soonoe,  V,  a.  To  bear  tales  that  are  untrue  or  magnified  in  order  to 
obtain  one*s  own  ends. 

At  first  1  was  inclined  to  iook  upon  this  word  as  identical  with  the  preceding  ooe,  it* 
MieAning  being  simply  an  extension  of  the  meaning  *  to  beat/  carried  out  in  the  direction  of 
availing  ot  attacking:  and,  even  yet,  it  does  not  appear  certain  that  such  an  explanation  is 
not  tlie  best.  Hall,  however,  ^vc%*  Sconce,  to  conduct  a  jocular  warfare  of  words ;  to  c&rry 
on  good>humnured  niJlcry.  North,'  and,  again,  •  to  cat  more  than  another.  WintoH.  Ken- 
nett  MS.,'  while  Jam.  has  '  Sconce,  leanst,  to  make  a  great  show,  or  ostentatious  display: 
to  magnify  in  narration.  When  one  Is  supposed  to  go  beyond  the  truth,  especially  in  the 
language  of  ostentation,  it  ii  said,  "  Hi*$  uancin*' '  (see  Toumel.  Myu.  pp.  17. 199);  note 
also,  *  ieoffc«,  to  excite  another  by  undue  means.'  One  cannot  doubt  that  these  words  ar« 
all  connected,  and  the  leading  idea,  which  is  also  the  connecting  one.  is  of  rivalry — out-eating. 
niil-taUtIng,  out'laughing.out-boasting.     One  step  further  aud  the  exaggeration  implied  loica 
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its  character  of  playful  or  jestiog,  and  becomet  malicious,  aud  wiih  that  step  we  arrive  ai 
the  meaning  of  our  word.  The  tame  goal  would  be  rrached  by  starting  from  the  idea  of 
auaeh;  only,  it  entirely  inverts  the  original  or  fundamental  notion  oi  $€on<t,  i.e.  of  a  shelter 
or  refuge  or  protection.  Jam.  refers  icanct  to  O.  Sw.  skona,  to  beautify,  Germ,  sc^omh, 
and  he  collates  S.  G.  htikona.  Germ,  bticlxinen.  causani  suam  omare  vexbis. 

•  Garcio.    We,  out  upon  the,  thefe  I 

Has  thou  thi  brother  tlayn  7 
CSaym.       Peasse,  man,  for  Godes  payn  1 
1  saide  it  for  a  ikaunce' 

Towrul.  Mytt.  p.  17 ;  lee  abo,  p.  199. 

Scopporil,  sb.  i.  The  perforated  bone  disk  which  forms  the  nucleus 
of  some  sorts  of  buttons,  a.  The  same,  with  a  wooden  (or  bone)  pin 
put  through  the  hole,  and  so  convened  into  a  kind  of  teetotum.  3.  •  A 
plug  put  into  an  issue,  or  a  seton  inserted  in  some  part  of  a  diseased 
animal.'    iV^.  GL 

*  "  A  scoppcring.  or  scopperell,  a  Utile  sort  of  spinning  top  for  boys  to  set  up  between  the 
middle  finger  and  thumb."  Ktnruu  MS.  The  term  occurs  in  a  MS,  Dictionary  dated 
1540.'  Ratliwell.  There  is  surely  a  connection  in  idea  between  this  word  and  the  word 
mould,  applied  to  designate  the  same  object ;  tlic  name  of  the  button  complete  being 
motdd-htition,  hi  other  words,  I  look  upon  Bcopperil  as  a  derivative  from  O.  N. 
skapa,  Sw.  skapa,  Dau.  skabe,  Mosso-G.  dtapan,  A.  S.  scapan,  Sex.^  keeping  the  hard  tk  of 
the  Nurtheni  words  in  contradislinction  to  the  sch  sound  of  the  E.  word.  Comp.  Dan.  sia- 
btrtvni  or  skabmld,  the  power  of  cieating.  originating,  shaping  or  forniing,  tkabthn^  the 
mould  or  Hncs  of  a  ship,  &c. 

Scopperil-spinner,  sb.  The  kind  of  teetotum  made  by  sticking  a 
wooden  peg  or  pin  through  the  hole  of  the  perforated  bone  disk  from 
the  inside  of  a  button. 

Bcouce,  V,  a.  To  inflict  chastisement,  on  a  child  say,  by  boxing  the 
ears,  or  nipping  the  neck,  shaking  liim,  Ac.    Wh.  GL 

Comp.  Dan.  D.  tkutst^  to  take  hold  of  a  person  and  shake  him,  probably  coimected  with, 
if  not  rather  the  same  word  as,  sJkodse,  ikosu  or  iiusu,  to  project  or  cause  to  move — as  when 
a  marble  is  *  shot,*  or  a  stone  urged  forward — which,  in  iu  own  turn,  is  derived  from  siydir* 
to  move,  push,  project,  shoot.  Thus  any  smart  or  sudden  application  of  gentle  'violence* 
may  be  included. 

Soouoing,  sb.  A  pimishmenl  or  chastisement  by  such  modes  as 
boxing  the  cars,  pinching  or  pulling  the  cars,  shaking,  Ac. 

*  Give  him  a  good  Koudmg'     Wh.  Gl. 

Soourging-top,  soourgy^  sb.     A  whipping-top. 

*  "  Every  night  I  dream  I  am  a  town-top.  and  that  I  am  whipt  up  and  down  with  the 
stcurgt-siick  of  love,  and  the  mual  of  affecttoa."  Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon,  ap.  DodsJey, 
ai.  206.'  Halllwell. 
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Soout-laniolB,  sb.     Purging,  diarrhoea ;  of  animals. 

The  Utter  portion  of  thii  word  is  obtcarc.  The  stout  it  nearly  coincident  with  icutur  of 
the  Northern  Glossaries,  elsewhere  tkiMr,  or  skitg,  Mr,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  vulgu  word 
Tor  txontrnre  alvtum ;  related  alto  to  noottr,  a  syringe  or  w^uirt,  iktnrr,  id.,  tkirt,  and  m 
forth.     Sec  Soutter. 


Scow,  sb.     The  sheath  of  a  horse's  penis. 

D.  D.  ikjavn,  dtj^d,  liab,  the  prepuce  of  a  horte ;  Sw.  D.  tkovt,  id. ;  N.  %kau,  the  hone's 
penis;  Sw.  D.  skap,  siab,  O.  Sw.  skap,  sitaftt,  O.N.  aknuf.  id.  Comp.  A.  S.  gesttapu, 
£.  ibapt.  pudendum  muUebre,  Dut.  scbq/i,  M.  Lat.  scapus^  membnim  eenitole.  The  words 
here  collated  seem  to  separate  effectually  between  onr  word  and  the  fomu  Mkawb€rk*, 
ikaherht.   Mtrlin,  pp.  340,  347. 

800W,  sb.  Confusion,  disturbance^  bustle;  wiih  a  special  application 
to  that  which  is  incident  on  preparations  for  an  expected  event. 

Sw.  D.  sk6j,  di4turbaace»  uprotr ;  tk^ja,  to  make  a  noiic,  bustle :  vamor,  s^tom  tktgarw 
fora  stoj.  RietE. 

Scowdor,  sb.     Confusion,  turmoil,  bustle.     See  Soow. 

Cf.  O.  N,  ikotra,  gJtotia,  frequenter  cursitare ;  D.  D.  skaat*,  to  make  1  noise,  racket,  up- 
roar, to  provoke  loud  lau|(bler,  &c. 

Scowderment,  sb.    Confusion,  bustle,  turmoil.   See  Soow,  Scowdar. 

Scraffle,  v.  n.  To  struggle  or  strive,  as  in  forcing  one's  way  through 
a  crowd,  or  the  like. 

Varying  from  urabht*  and  aeramhU  little  more  than  in  apparent  form,  and  directly  con- 
nected vrirh  O.  N.  tkrtjlaz,  to  keep  one's  feet  with  difficulty.  sJIrriJtaz,  lo  make  way  hardly 
through  difficult  [Jacet,  D.  Dial.  ttravU,  to  move  with  difficulty,  with  laborious  stcpi, 
as  a  sick  or  infirm  man  docs;  ai.  den  gamit  tr  skravlet  til  tutstt  by;  the  old  man  has 
■oralfled  to  the  next  village  ;  whence  &ir<Fv/,  S.  Juil.  ikriibUg,  crippled,  weak,  lame. 
Wedgw.  also  connects  S.  G.  tJkraJla,  to  chatter,  Sw.  tkriida,  to  rattle,  with  our  METftffla, 
and  no  doubt  rightly,  since  N.  Fr.  skrabOn,  to  rattle,  ii  also  '  used  in  a  secondary  scnic  for 
struggling,  working  laboriotuly.' 

*  **  I  came  sending  my  way  through  the  market  ;**  working  my  way,  or  sbooklenog 
my  way,  through.'      Wb.  (31. 

Scran,  sb.     Food,  victuals. 

*  SkrtmH*  is  a  word  used  in  the  western  extremity  of  S.  Jutl.  for  a  butcher's  shop  ;  **  Oemt. 
achrangm,  fitiicb-iebramgen^  maccilum,  slrrnn,  nostris  dictum,"  about  Ribc.  Skran  and 
Skrangt,  in  Moth's  Dictioiury,  is  "  a  counter  or  a  hoxter's  shop  for  the  sale  of  eatables ;  « 
provision  shop."  *  Molb.  Dan.  Dial.  Lex.  Another  sing;ularly  curious  instance  of  the  tfan*> 
plantBtioo  aod  ca/cfiil  preserving  of  a  word  in  Clevel. 

*  "  fcroiv-timc  ;"  mcal-tiznc.*     Wb.  Gl. 

Sorat,  sb.     The  devil,  the  evil-one.     See  Au'd  Scrat. 
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Sorat,  V. a.  and  n.     i.  To  scratch,     i.  To  labour  hard  for  small 

returns. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Scraiiyn,  or  scraichyn  (cratchj-n).  Scra/o,  in  ualpo,  grado.'  O.N,  krota, 
OElare.  (culpere,  Arnsaa.  pcrfricare.  dilacenre ;  S.  Q.  kratta,  »calpere,  radcre ;  D.  krattt, 
tradst,  to  scratch:  Dot.  krasitn^  to  scratch,  scrape,  kratstn,  to  scratch,  scrub.  Theie 
words  represent  both  the  /  and  the  cb  final,  and  the  pauage  to  the  forxii  with  the  initial  c  ii 
too  common  to  need  special  illustration:  knU,  ikrat;  cratch,  scratch. 

'  To  labour  with  hard  endeavour  "  to  get  scratted  on  in  the  world,"  or  to  obtain  tho 
means  of  subsistence.*     iVb.  Gl. 

'  Ah  *d  hard  a'  do  t'  get  me  seart  oop  i  bed  ;*  spoken  by  an  infirm  old  woman  who 
could  only  get  into  a  sitting  {x>sition  in  bed  with  great  difficulty  if  uiussisted.  I  have  in 
sereral  instances  seen  a  rope  hung  from  the  bed-head  or  a  hook  in  the  ceiling  to  assist 
bed-faat  peo[rie  tn  such  case.  The  a'  do,  I  believe, «  at  do,  and  kmu*!  is  another  form  of 
Boratted. 

Scrat,  sb.     A  scraping,  or  scratching  together,  with  pains  and  toil. 

■  They  ha'e  to  mak*  a  hard  sera/  for  a  bit  o'  bread.'     W5.  Gt, 

Sorawm,  v.  n.  t.  To  make  irregular  marks  with  a  pen,  or  other  like 
instrument,  on  paper  or  other  surface.  2.  To  grope  or  feel  about  as 
if  to  find  one's  way  in  the  dark. 

Wedgwood's  remark  about  tcrawl — '  to  scrau-i  or  tcrall  is  used  in  two  senses ;  first,  to 
be  in  general  movement ;  and  secondly,  to  write  or  draw  iU,  to  make  irregular,  ill-fonned 
acratchei,'  may,  allowing  for  a  slight  variation  of  sense,  be  applied  with  c<iual  accuracy  to 
•CTAwm,  which  belongs  to  the  family  of  words  represented  by  E,  scrambU,  Hall,  girei 
the  words,  all  more  or  less  related  and  with  a  common  family  likeness,  icramb,  to  pull  or 
rake  together  with  the  hands ;  scramp.  to  catch  at,  to  snatch  ;  scraumy,  thin  and  ungainly, 
said  of  one  who  is  '  all  legs  and  wings,  like  a  giblet-pic.'  Line. ;  besides  icram  and  $cramh*d, 
distorted,  awkward,  deprived  of  the  use  of  a  limb  by  nervous  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
and  so  making  motions  more  or  less  like  those  of  a  badly-guided,  or  altogether  unguided 
5>en.  It  must  be  observed  too.  that  our  acr&um  would  be  applied  to  the  vagaries  of  inkf 
fingers,  as  well  as  pen,  &c.,  over  paper  or  the  like. 

Sorawt,  V.  a.  To  scratch ;  probably  only  a  broader  pronunciation  of 
Sorat. 

Scrawty,  adj.    Apt  or  likely  lo  scratch  ;  as,  of  a  hard  pen.    Wh.  Gi. 

Screed,  sb.  An  edging  or  border  of  any  material.  See  Cap- 
Boree<t 

S.  G.  Jtrttda,  O.  N.  tkar^Ot  to  cut,  remove  pieces  by  cutting  or  otherwise  ;  A.  S.  $crtadian, 
lo  shred,  cut,  &c. ;  Low  O  schraden,  M.  G.  skreifan.  Old  Dutch  sebrcodtn.  Comp.  O.  N. 
lAraCur,  fragmenta,  $karh,  a  rupture,  separation,  separated  surface.  The  idea  in  our  word 
is  of  a  narrow  piece  such  as  would  result  From  cutting  longitudinally  from  a  broader  piece 
or  fabric. 

Screeding,  sb.  A  rending  or  tearing ;  a  separating  into  Screeds ; 
usually  applied  to  a  contention  between  female  champions. 

Screeve,  v.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  mark  metal  or  wood  with  an  instrument 
that  scratches  or  cuts  some  of  the  material  away.     2.  To  make  the 
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harsh  sound  which  the  use  of  such  an  instrument  upon  a  metal  surface 
occasions. 

Hall,  writes  the  word  acriv*.  inasmuch  »  he  gives  the  fonn  icrmng-irom,  an  iutniment 
used  for  numbering  trees  for  sale.  It  muit  of  course  be  classed  with  the  family  of  words 
represented  by  Lat.  seriho,  more  than  one  of  the  derivativet  from  which  word  were  anciently 
written  with  a  »,  ai  in  Pr.  o/  Consc.  1.  1 896  : — 

*  put  ul  dedc  visite  lUc  man. 

And  yhit  fu  man  discryvi  it  can  ;* 
and  again,  two  or  three  lines  lower, — 

*  Bot  ^e  pa yn  of  dede  }>at  al  sal  fele 
A  philoiopher  )>ufi  diurivtd  wcle.' 

To  vucribt  also  means  not  only  to  write  on,  but  to  grave  or  scratch  on,  as  in  '  inscriptions* 
on  stone,  metal,  Sec.  Conip.  Gael.  sgr\ob,  to  scrape,  to  draw  strokes  or  lines  on  a  surface, 
Bgriohb.  to  write  ;  Bret,  ikriva^  to  write,  ikraba,  to  scratch ;  Welsh  ytgrafiU,  Bret.  tJrrM/. 
ail  instrument  for  scratching,  a  currycomb.  I  look  upon  our  second  meaninj;  as  a  secondary 
and  derivative  one ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  does  not  form  a  link  of  connection 
twtween  the  family  of  words  already  mentioned  and  another  to  which  D.  D.  skr^n/t,  to  give 
forth  a  harsh  sound,  to  cry  discordantly,  belongs,  in  another  Form  skrttbt,  to  screech  as  a 
goose  does,  tkrcev,  hoarse,  raucous,  ^krawtU  inordinate  and  intolerably  noisy  chatter :  Sw. 
ikr'dpa,  iirajva,  Sw.  D.  ikrauta,  to  chatter  loud,  to  make  much  noise.  The  primary 
meaning  of  all  these  words  may  euily  depend  on  the  penetrating,  harsh  sound  of  one  hxrd 
substance  scraping  and  scratching  upon  another,  as  metal  upon  metal,  or  upon  stone  or 
hard  wood,  and  the  like. 

Soribe,  sb.     Marks  made  with  a  pen,  writing. 

'  "  I  never  see  the  leribt  of  his  pen  ;"*  I  receive  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  him. 
Wb.Gi. 

Bcrike,  v,  n.     To  scream,  shriek,  bewail  oneself  loudly. 

O.  N.  liriia.  to  cry  or  shriek  oneself  hoarse.  Jh'aka,  to  shriek ;  S.  O.  ihika,  vociferari. 
Dan.  ikrige.     Comp.  Welsh  atcb,  ysgrech,  shriek. 

Soriking,  sb.     Shrieking,  screaming. 

*  "  There  was  sike  tkrHing  and  shouting ;"  snch  screaming  and  bawling,  as  in  a  ftreel 
commotion.*     Wb,  01. 

Scrimp,  adj.     Short  in  measure,  scanty,  given  grudgingly. 

Comp.  D.  D.  ikrimpe.  the  body,  or  lower  part  of  the  body  without  the  head,  sJkrhnp  or 
ikrimpe,  a  miserable,  half-starved,  emaciated  or  withered  animal,  at  en  gnmnul  tkrimpt:  a 
miserably  poor  cow.  for  insunce:  or  of  any  animal  worn  down  by  survarion  and  exposure: 
N.  fhvmpet,  emaciated,  Qcrm.  Kbrumfftn,  to  shrink,  become  contracted,  Welsh  cn'm^'o^ 
10  pioch»  fold  or  crimp. 

Scrimp,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  grudge,  give  grudgingly,  curtail  or  give  short- 
measure. 

Scrimpy,  scrimped  up^  adj.     Curtailed,  contracted  in  dimensions. 

Sorogs,  sb.     Stunted  bushes,  low-growing  brushwood. 

Nearly  related  to.  iudeed  almcMt  coincident  with,  scmg',  what  is  lean,  angular,  aod  thence 
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twisted,  ill-grown.  CL  Dan.  iirof .  a  shrivelled,  dried-up  ctrcase.  D,  Dial,  itrav;  sh-ag, 
a  twisted,  itunted  branch;  Gael,  'grog,  to  shrivel,  withei  up,  *grogag,  anything  ihrivcUcd. 
a  stunted  tree,  useless,  old  timber.  The  Dan.  D,  word  is  scrub,  identical  with  E.  terub, 
A.  S.  scrybt.     Conip.  also  scroggiing$,  small  worthleu  apples,  tiot  gnod  enough  to  gather. 

Sorout,  V.  n,  i.  To  sprout,  to  g^ow  as  shoots  from  a  plant,  a.  To 
lengthen  or  grow  longer,  as  days  at  the  fore  part  of  the  year. 

A  word  which  may  owe  its  fonn  to  a  substitution  of  »cr  for  gpr,  analogous  to  the  inter- 
change of  spr  and  str  in  sprain,  strain ;  or  possibly  there  may  be  another  mode  of  accounting 
for  it.  Mr.  Wedgwood's  remark  upon  Sprout,  spvrt.  spirt,  is — •  The  distinction  between 
tpwt  as  applied  to  the  spouting  ot  projection  of  liquids,  and  iprout  to  the  springing  of 
vegetable  life,  appears  to  be  a  late  refinement,  the  two  forms  being  used  by  Cotgr.  indif- 
fereatly  in  either  sense.  "  Rejaitlei,  /o  spurt  or  sprout  (as  waler)  back  again."  "  Drageon 
fourcherain,  a  shoot  that  spurtetb  out  between  two  branches."  In  like  manner  Bav.  sprurzea, 
to  spirt  or  sprinkle,  also  to  sprout  or  spring,  as  a  plant,  and  Dot.  spruiten,  to  sprout,  is  iden- 
tical with  Sw.  spruta,  to  spirt,  sprinkle,  squirt.'  We  may  in  like  manner  assert  rather  more 
than  a  coincidence  between  Dan.  D.  skrtittt,  to  bubble  up.  throw  up  small  spurts,  at  boiling 
water  does,  and  our  sorout,  to  sprout,  make  shoots. 

1.  "*  A  fine  serouting  time;"  a  good  time  for  young  shoots.'     Wh.  Gl. 

a.  *  The  days  are  bcgiuniu^  to  scrvut  out.*     lb. 

SorufT,  sb.  I.  Scurf,  dr^*  scales  or  flakes,  from  the  skin,  head,  or 
the  like.  2.  Anything  that  rises  to  the  surface  and  may  be  removed  as 
an  impurity,  as  scum,  &c.     3.  The  rabble  or  refuse  of  society. 

*  The  more  original'  form  of  tcnr/.  Sec  Wedgw.  in  v.  Scroff,  refuse  of  wood.  •  Scruff', 
a  kind  of  fuel,  which  poor  people,  when  firing  is  dear,  gather  at  ebb  tide  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Thame*  about  London,  consisting  of  coal,  little  sticks.  &c.  Scrauf,  refuse.  West.* 
HaUiwelL 

BcnifOii,  sb.  An  instrument  with  a  long  shaft  for  cleaning  or  clear- 
ing the  bottom  of  an  oven.  \V/i.  G/.  calls  it  a  '  mop/  Halliwell  gives 
'  Scuflin,'  as  nearly  or  quite  equivalent  to  Fruggan,  which  is  an  iron 
scraper-fashioned  instrument  applied  to  the  same  purpose. 

*  Sctiffin.  Same  as  Fruggan:  Halliwell.  Comp.  the  parallel  forms  Kuff,  Kruff,  of  the 
neck,  uamely ;  Kufftt,  un^e,  a  personal  contention ;  scti^er,  terttfflfr,  a  horse-hoe,  for  use 
among  ridged  crops ;  scufflings,  SorufT,  BoruilfknontB,  scroj^  refuse  of  wood,  fuel,  Sec. 
Scvffin  is  related  to  ibotvL  Dan.  siyfff,  a  drawer  (in  a  lable.  Sec),  buvl^icufft,  a  barn-shovel ; 
Sw.  skyjtada,  a  drawer,  Dan.  D.  tfydtel  is  the  name  of  the  implement  employed  in  putting 
bread  into  the  oren  or  withdrawing  it ;  E.  own-peel. 

Bcruffle,  v.  n.  To  strive,  wrestle  or  contend;  to  make  one's  way  in 
a  crowd,  or  through  obstacles  that  seriously  impede  progress;  to  shuffle 
along  by  the  aid  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

*  "  ScntffUd  through  ;*  as  way  is  made  through  a  crowd,  or  a  tedious  busipcu.*     Wb,  Ql. 

SoTUffle,  sb.  A  scuffle,  a  contention,  a  struggling  effort  or  series  of 
efforts. 
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Scniffler,  sb.  A  horse-hoe  for  working  between  tlie  ro>\'s  or  ridges 
in,  or  on,  which  polatoes,  turnips,  and  the  like  are  planted, 

Hali.  describes  the  scuffer,  which  it  a  parallel  name  for  the  same  implement,  is  *a 
sort  of  plough,  with  a  share  something  like  an  anow-head.  drawn  by  a  horse  betwixt  the 
ridges  where  turnips  have  been  drilled,  to  root  out  the  weeds  thus  acting  like  a  Dutch-hoe, 
but  on  a  larger  scale.  Ltru.'  The  arrow-shaped  share  is,  howcrer,  accompanied  by  at  least 
two  cutting  tines,  one  on  either  side,  and  curved  so  that  the  cutting  edges  shall  not  only 
pare  the  sides  of  the  ridge,  thus  cutting  under,  and  off,  any  weeds  which  may  have  grown 
there,  but  also  complete  the  work  of  the  share  by  completely  undercutting  the  sides  of  its 
track.  These  side  knives  are  replaceable  at  wiU  by  simple  chisel-pointed  tines  with  their 
edges  curved  forward,  so  as  to  thoroughly  stir  the  groond  between  the  ridges.  This  adap- 
tation more  properly  constitutes  the  Soruffler  or  SouAer. 

Soruilhionts,  sb.  Worthless  or  unclean  surface-matters,  or  rfffc/anca, 
generally.     See  Scmflf. 

SoruBcheons,  Borxmchings,  sb.  What  is  left  after  a  meal  of  more 
than  ordinary  pretensions,  as  a  set  dinner  or  supper ;  that  with  which 
the  table  is  '  coldly  furnished  forth'  tlie  day  after  the  feast. 

The  Wh.  Ql.  dcfmiiion  of  thii  word  it  '  the  remains  of  a  feast,  the  "  crumbs  of  the  table,**  * 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  the  correct,  or,  at  least,  the  original  meaning.  As  generally  used, 
however,  the  word  distinctly  conveys  the  notion  of  '  good  tilings,*  and  not  tliat  of  nierc 
'  crumbs  from  the  table,'  oris  or  leavings.  I  think  it  must  be  referred  to  scrttncb  for  crttneb, 
the  implied  sense  being  that  of  broken  pieces,  parallel  with  that  of  the  word  used  in  every 
case  in  the  North.  Qoipth  for  '  the  fragments  that  remained'  of  our  version  ;  tuoclf  ceawiat 
fuUo  ^ara  urtadunga :  Matt.  xiv.  30.  In  A.S,  Gosp.  (Bosworth)  it  is  twtlf  wyliam  fulU 
%ara  gtbrytsena,  111  Wycliffc,  '  the  rclifis  of  broken  gobctis,  iHclvc  cofyns  ful/  where  the 
idea  of  what  is  broken  or  crumbled  replaces  that  of  what  is  shred  in  North.  (?0f^.,  of  whml 
is  broken  to  bits  in  SorunohingB. 

Bory,  V.  a.     To  perceive,  descry,  observe. 

'  I  red  the  not  tcry  by  son  and  by  mo)7i.'     Townet.  Myst.  p.  149. 

D.  D,  simie,  to  weep,  cry :  O.  Fr.  seria,  10  shriek  ;  N.  S.  sbrijem.  Germ,  uhrtttn^  to  cry, 
to  cry  aloud,  to  shriek.  Our  word  is  a  simpler— rather  than  an  abbreviated — form  of 
d*%try,  *io  make  an  outcry  on  discoveriug  something  for  which  one  ia  on  the  watch,  then 
simply  to  discover.*  Wcdgw, 

'  J  taried  it  lang  afore  I  com  at  it.*      Wh.  Ol. 

Boud,  V.  a.  To  remove  a  superficial  covering;  of  dirt  from  a  floor 
or  pavement,  as  with  a  Spittle ;  of  weeds  or  turf  witli  a  spade  or  like 
cutdng  tool,  from  a  bed  in  an  ill-kept  garden  or  a  grass-grown  spot; 
and  so  forth. 

I  suspect  Halliwell's  ' Send.  To  clean  with  saliva,  yorltih'  i«  founded  on  a  itiistake — 
the  mistake  of  taking  Yorkth.  Spittle  in  the  sense  of  saliva,  whereat  it  is  simply  a  kind 
of  spade-like  implement.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  aoud  always  means  to  remore, 
something  or  oUier,  by  the  aid  of  an  edged  spade-like  tool  or  spade,  and  only  in  a  secondary 
sense,  therefore,  to  clean.  I  connect  the  word  with  the  prefix  in  Dan.  D.  tkod-farv  or  thud- 
frv :  '  turvei  graved  or  cm  {dtr  graves  etter  tkares)  with  tbf  spaJt,  are  10  called  in  some 
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difttnclB  of  N.  Jutland:'  Molb.  Dial.  Lex.  It  ii  added,  on  Schadc's  aQthonty.  that  the 
origin  of  tlw  name  U  '  doabtleu  that  they  are  shifted  (or  rapre  litwally.  shoved;  «>yA») 
from  the  place  where  they  are  graved  lo  the  drying^i^ce  by  means  of  wheelbarrows.'  I  do 
not  think  it  can  really  be  so,  especially  as  under  Skue  Molb.  gives  \hv-t9rv  as  equivalent  to, 
if  not  rather  another  or  phonetic  form  of,  lint/- or  »jttjJ-/»n',  explaining  it  as  simply  denoting 
thin  itirvcs  cut  with  an  ordinary  turf-spade  (krum-spade,  a  spidc  having  turned  up  cutting 
edges,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  cutting  edge  in  front)  and  available  for  different  purposes ;  as, 
foT  instance,  being  trodden  down  into  manure.  SHiuve  is  another  form  of  the  ume  word, 
and  means  flat  turves,  cut  with  an  obHqucly-hcld  spade  and  used  to  cover  in  things  with. 
I  believe  the  sHrf  or  ikod  simply  has  reference  to  the  action  employed  in  cutting  a  sod  or 
turf  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  digging  or  gri^v^S  '*  '^'"om 
out  of  1  hole  or  excavation;  the  very  action,  iu  fact,  employed  in  driving  a  whccl-banow. 
in  KUddlii4(  the  mud  off  the  fiigt,  the  weeds  nff  the  garden  surface,  or  grass-«ods  off  a 
piece  of  gnsB-grown  land ;  Dan.  sikyde,  to  shove,  push,  project  with  force,  Sw.  thjuttt, 
O.  N.  &k6jta.  Comp.  E.  uud^  as  also  D.  D.  sHd,  udihtd,  poor  mferior  creatures  rejected  in 
making  a  bargain  on  account  of  being  so  *  ill-favoured  and  lean  fleslicd,* — litensUy,  sboped, 
out-*hwtd. 

Soud,  sb.  A  kind  of  drifting  vapour  of  less  density  than  cloud,  and 
often  seen  crossing  ihe  sky  in  a  different  direciion  from  that  of  the  clouds, 
and  with  greater  rapidity  of  motion.     Comp.  the  definition  of  Back. 

•  A  scud  of  rain  is  a  riolenl  shower  driving  with  the  wind/  Wedgw. — abovtd  along,  as  it 
were,  by  the  wind.  Comp.  D.  D.  ikudderoctrn  veUau,  squally,  unsettled  weather.  The 
origin  and  conocction  of  our  word  are  equally  apparent.  A  derivation  suggested  by  Gamett 
for  iotd,  to  move  hastily,  is  of  a  different  character:  Welsh  ewrf,  motion,  thence  yi-gudau>, 
to  move  hastily. 


Bcuff,  Bcnft,  sb.     The  back  part,  or  nape,  of  the  neck. 

Ingal 
of  a 


Mr,  Wedgwood's  explanation  is  '  the  loose  skin  hanging  about  the  neck  of  a  dog  Kke  the 
collar  of  a  coat  or  cuff  of  a  sleeve.  Dut,  Kboif,  collar  oi  a  cloak,  ref^catio.  reflexio  toga. 
Kil.' 

Soufflng,  sb.  An  infliction  upon  the  nape  or  back  part  of  the  neck, 
whether  in  the  way  of  nipping  or  otherwise. 

Scug,  V.  n.  To  hide,  conceal  oneself.  Sometimes  used  actively,  or 
with  an  object  specified. 

O.  N.  shyggja,  to  overshadow,  to  darken,  *^ggi>  shade,  darkness ;  S.  G.  tkugga^  umbra ; 
Sw.  jJkygga,  to  give  shade;  Dan.  tfyggf.  From  the  idea  of  shade  to  that  of  darkness,  ftom 
that  of  darkness  to  that  of  the  concttlmeat  afTorded  by  it ;  whence  our  word  and  its  mean- 
ing. Molbecb.  Diai.  Lex.,  quotes  S.  Jutl.  ilryg^  '^yggt,  a  sun-bonnet,  u  connected  with 
Sc.  utdg,  seoug. 

*  "  Sng  yourselves  away  ;**  go  and  gel  hid.*      Wb,  01, 

Souggery,  sb.     A  state  of  concealment,  secrecy. 

'  "  In  icuggfry;"  in  secrecy,  hiding,  concealment.*     Wb.  Gt. 

Scurvy-complaint,  sb.  A  general  name  for  cutaneous  affections 
characterised  by  roughness  or  scalincss  of  the  skin. 
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Scutter,  V.  n.  i.  To  have  diarrhoea.  2.  To  gutter  as  a  candle  does, 
so  that  the  liquid  tallow  drops  or  is  projected,  by  a  jerk  or  otlicrwise, 
from  the  wick.     See  Scout-laniels. 

Scuttle,  sb.  A  circular  or  oval  open  basket  with  wide  mouth  and 
small  bottomj  used  in  gathering  potatoes  and  like  operations.  Also  a 
sheet  iron  utensil  of  Hke  shape  and  purposes:  usually  qualified  by  the 
prefix  '  Iron.' 

A.S.  acu/W,  tcutttl,  a  icuttle,  platter,  charger:  whcace  the  idea  of  a  thallaw  bukct ; 
PI.  D.  scbbi/el,  D.  ubotul.  a  pUttcr  or  dish;  Gem. tchusuJ,  a  hollow  dith,  a  boUow  but  oot 
very  deep  rci-eptacle  of  otber  kiadx,  an  acom-cup,  &c. ;  O.  N.  skutil,  tkutvU,  a  muU  table 
on  a  fool,  a  dish.  Sec  Uosw.  iu  v.  ScutH  and  cf.  Lat.  scutdia,  McmtulOy  from  acutmm^ 
a  ihield. 

Seam,  Beoam,  sb.    The  Pr,  of  Baim,  lard  or  melted  fat. 

Sea-tang,  sb.  Sea-wrack :  a  species  of  sea-weed  groining  with  long 
cylindrical  stems  and  terminating  in  broad  ribbon-like  fronds  or  leaves 
{Laminaria  digitata).     See  Tangles. 

Seedlip,  sb.    A  hopper  or  sowing-basket    See  Hopper. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  L«€pt  or  batkctt/  '  Whaiinc  whc  myjte  not  hcic,  J>aiuie  kche  toke  a  l<«p  of 
wgg,  and  bawmede  it  with  tar  and  picche,  and  puttide  the  yong  childc  wi^inne :'  Ex.  II.  J* 
Lattrr  Wieki.  Version.  *  Lnp^  in  York*,,  a  large  o»icr  basket  bore  between  two  men,  for 
the  use  of  carryins  com  to  be  winnowed,  &c.,  commonly  called  a  wheat-leap  :*  Kctinelt  MS. 
Sted-iojp  or  Up :  WUu. ;  a  Uap  or  iib,  half-t-bushcl :  Susicx  ;  a  sttd-ltap  or  lib,  a  basket  to 
carry  com  on  the  arm  to  sow  :  Eiscx  ;  ued-Jep,  id. ;  Suffolk.  See  Barly  Itpt,  Beringt  lep«^ 
Pr.  Pm.  Comp.  Sw.  D.  bar^op,  O.  N.  laupr.  a  basket,  a  mcaiure  or  quantity  of  butter, 
in  time  past,  as  also  ilill  in  Norway,  seventy-two  pounds  in  weight,  phccd  in  a  ba&kct  formed 
of  bark :  Hild. ;  N.  laup,  a  basket,  iA'iaup,  a  sowing-basket ;  D.  D.  /•&,  l»v.  whence  also 
utdlmb,  satuhb;  Sw.  D.  laup,  V6p,  ISp,  lAAip,  tfi-tob,  sdt^^,  siu-icx\  BOfa-idpe:  A.S.  Udp, 
ud-lap,  utd-iap,  steti-Uap.  Rieiz  refers  the  entire  class  of  words  to  laup  or  lUp,  bark,  and 
its  homonyms;  whence  O.  Sw.  loper,  a  basket,  originally  made  of  bark;  and  coUatct 
G>.  Xiwii,  X^iroi  and  \urof, 

Seeing-glaBB,  sb.     A  looking-glass  or  mirror. 
Seen.    Prel.  of  to  See. 

*  It  *s  mebbe  tweea  months  icn  Ah  utn  him.* 

Cf.         *  Slie  Myd,  **  1  may  praise  ray  heaueuly  king 
that  eticr  I  mam  this  rile  trayior  die."  ' 

Percy's  J^o^io  MS.  i.  p.  I97. 

Sogg,  sb.  A  bull  castrated  after  it  has  grown  to  maturity.  See 
BuU-seg. 

Sw.  D.  iigg,  a  castrated  hog  or  sheep ;  Dan.  D.  sMg  or  $a^,  1  hog  castrated  nfket  having 
arrived  at  outurity  as  a  t>oar.  Oail,  on  the  oUier  hand,  meant  a  hog  castrated  whilst  yet 
but  a  pig.  Molb.  colbtes  Brockelt's  ugg.  Under  the  same  head  he  also  includes  at$g  01 
\eg.  a   dawdler,  a   laiy,  sleepy-headed,  slow-moving  loot ;    whence   the  veib  s«yr,  a*   in 
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at  gaae  og  $tgg  i  arbtidtt:  to  go  and  lasy  or  dawdle  over  work.  This  may  give  the 
leading  idea  in  the  application  of  the  word  to  a  creature  castrated  after  fuU  growth,  from 
the  coiiMTtjucnt  change  in  its  ways  and  almoft  in  its  nature. 

Segged,  To  b«,  v.  p.     To  be  in  a  swollen  or  distended  state,  and 

with  consequent  hardness. 

If  the  hardneu  consequent  on  a  diseased  thickening  of  the  tissues  be  the  fundamental 
notion,  the  connection  of  the  word  will  no  doubt  be  with  O.  N.  >igg,  callus,  thickened  and 
indurated  skin:  otherwise  the  connection  will  be  with  Bflg,  which  see. 

Seg^rums,  sb.     Common  ragwort  (Senecto  JacobtEo), 
8eg8,  sb.     Sedges :  a  family  name  for  the  genus  Carex. 

*  Stdgt,  atgg,  or  itgt,  originally  the  same  word,  A.  S.  %*cg.  which  is  identical  with  t^Bcg 
and  sra»,  a  small  sword,  a  dagger,  aiul  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  sharp-pointed 
plants  growing  in  fens.  Their  sense  is  at  present  limited ;  Sedge  being  now  confined  to  the 
genus  Carex  L.'    Prior's  Pop.  Nanus  of  Br.  Plants. 

Selly,  sb.     The  sallow ;  probably  SaUx  cifiena,  but  applied  loosely. 

Somjnant,  sommit,  adj.  Slender,  yielding,  in  opposition  to  stiff  or 
rigid ;  pliable,  supple. 

There  can  be  scarcely  any  hMitation  in  referring  these  words,  which  arc  simply  varying 
forms,  to  O.  N.  simi,  seimr,  ductile  quid,  anything  that  admits  of  extcmion,  or  is  pliable ;  u 
brendr  stitftr^  gold  (HaJd.),  whence  Dan.  sime,  a  cord  or  rope  twisted  out  of  hair  or  straw; 
a  fishing-line.  Molb.  gives  the  word  also  among  the  Dial,  words  as  meaning  any  thin  or 
slender  line,  and  collates  the  Sw.  D.  simme.  sima,  the  tatter  from  Ihre's  Dial.  Lex.  Brock. 
gives  the  word  as  semant,  senmmn/.  slender,  weak  ;  Carr,  as  simmit,  smooth  ;  and  Hall., 
Mtmment,  soft,  silky ;  semmit,  limber,  supple ;  while  Wh.  O!.  gives  semmant,  slender,  and 
uinmit,  pliable,  supple,  wtlh  the  examples  given  below.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark 
that  these  several  senses  shew  the  most  natural  connection  vrith  each  other. 

*  As  tail  and  iwmmant  as  a  willow  wand.'      Wh.  Gi. 

*  As  soft  and  ttmmit  as  a  lady's  gloTc.'     lb. 

Semmanty,  adj.     Flexible,  gracefully  formed ;  of  the  human  person. 

*  "  A  smart  ttmmanty  body ;"  a  tall  and  gracefully  formed  person.*     mt.  Gl. 

Sen,  adv.     Since. 

O.  N.  sidan,  exinde  ;  O.  Sw.  tidan,  tuidan,  sedan,  Dan.  lidfM,  A.  S.  sUStn,  BltSHoM,  iytfSoJt. 
'  For  sen  Crist,  als  I  sayd  befor,  had  dred 
Of  the  dcd,  thurgh  kynd  of  his  manhed.'     Pr.  o/Ctwsc.  I.  3  all. 

Sen-aine,  sin-Bine,  adv.    Since  such  and  such  a  lime. 

Comp.  Pr.  Pm.  '  Sytbe  thyM  (siyiii,  sythyn,  sythen).  Ptatmodum.  poitea.'  Jam.  observes 
that  'sen  syne  may  be  viewed  as  a  tautology  consisting  of  two  words  radically  ihe  same; 
and.  in  fact,  including  no  other  idea  than  what  is  conveyed  by  sm ;  although  the  latter  pre- 
serves more  of  the  form  of  A.  S,  siib-tban  {after  then),  being  immediately  contracted  from 
sythyn.'  But  is  it  quite  accurate  to  say  that  stn  syng  '  nicliides  no  other  idea  than  what  is 
conveyed  by  sen'f    Jam.  himself  explains  sen  syne  by  'since  that  time,'  sen  by 'since. 
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tectng.'  expreuions  which  appear  to  convey  distinctly  difTering  lenses  or  ideas.  The 
example  in  Wb.  Gl.  is  '  "  It  is  now  getting  to  look  long  unsine  ;'*  since  the  occurrence  of 
the  event  alluded  to;'  of  which  event  it  might  be  said  '  it  was  done  long  ten,'  but  not,  as  I 
think  *  long  $en-smg.'  Were  the  expression  '  it  was  done  iang  sen-sine,'  employed,  I  believe 
it  would  necessarily  imply  the  doing  of  lome  siilt  former  action,  to  which  doing  the  one 
spoken  of  was  sub^uent. 

Serve,  v.  a.  To  supply ;  with  food,  as  pigs,  geese,  or  other  domestic 
creatures ;  to  help  any  one  to  food,  at  table ;  to  supply  any  petitioner 
with  what  has  been  asked  for,  or  is  needful.     See  Sarra. 

Servers,  sb.  Two  young  women  whose  ofllce  at  a  Burial  is  to  hand 
the  cake  and  wine,  or  like  refreshments,  round  among  the  guests,  and 
whose  place,  in  the  funeral  procession,  is  in  front  of  the  coffin.  See 
Arval. 

Set,  V.  a.  To  accompany  any  one  over  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  his 
journey:  perhaps  with  the  implied  sense  of  assistance  with  horse  or 
carriage. 

*  I  will  tit  you  home :'  *  1  was  setten  part  of  the  way.'     Wb.  Gl. 
'  They  tei  me  wiv  i'  Gallowa*  as  far  as  t*  toon-end.' 

Cf.  •  Ahulf  wcop  wih  i3c, 

And  ai  ^at  liim  isi;e. 
To  loud  he  him  setie. 
And  fot  oil  stirop  scttc'     King  Horn,  I.  755. 

Set,  V.  a.     To  let,  at  a  given  rent. 

*  Ho  set  him  t'  faim  at  a  hunder*  pun*.* 

'  Ower  high  tetten  for  *m  t*  mak'  x  living  out  in  *t.' 

*  Sum  beredes  ealdor  wa*,  se  plantode  vfingerd,  and  het^nde  byne,  and  setti  'X<er  on  tc^ir- 
wriMgan,  V  gettmbrotie  antte  stypel,  and  gesette  Hone  myd  eor\>-tylion,'  A.S.  Gospels, 
Matt.  xxi.  33. 

Set,  sb.     Impulse,  attack,  force. 

Hall,  gives  the  vb.  '  f4t,  10  push,  to  propel.  Newc.:'  and  there  is  the  connnon  phniM 
'  to  make  a  sel,'  '  to  make  a  hard,  or  a  desperate  tet,'  with  which  I  conned  our  word. 
Wb.  Gl.  gives  it  in  another  application  (under  Lipper),  which  deserrei  more  ipecial 
notice  than  it  seeim  to  have  obtained.  The  example  referred  to  is,  '  There's  no  gieal  s«fi 
o*  wind,  but  a  great  deal  of  lipper  on,'  in  which  the  meaning  seems  clearly  to  indicate  a 
close  connection  or  identity  with  the  word  and  phrases  quoted  above.  See  Jam.  in  v.  5te. 
His  examples  are,  *  a  sfT  of  the  toothache,*  *  a  sc/  of  the  canld,'  Sec 

Set  a  day,  To.    To  appoint  or  fix  a  day  for  some  definite  object 

>  Hal>  he  »/  me  any  d<iy 
Ajenes  bat  ihc  n»c  gTel»i  may?' 

Amtmpcioun  dt  noire  Damet  I.  z  19. 

*  appointed  day  of  fight 
was  agreede  Sc  sett,'     Percy's  Folio  MS.  i.  501. 
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Cf.         '  where  as  the  plaet  was  lygnyd  and  uti  tbean  :'  Percy'i  Folio  2tf5.'p.  lit. 
with  *  in  ^on*  mor,  'Hrr  tk  Halend  1^am  gesette  -'  in  the  moautaio  where  the  Lord  had 
appointed  them.     North.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxviii.  i6. 

*  He  j«/  me  a  day,  an'  Ah  tnuu  teear  to  please  hmi  by  then  ;*  to  pay  him  by  that  time. 

Set  agate,  v.  a.  To  set  in  motion,  to  originate  and  put  into  action, 
10  prompt,  to  excite. 

Setter,  sb.  A  seton,  or  issue  inserted  in  an  animal.  The  plant 
setter-wort,  or  setter-grass  {Hdhborus  /ceHdus)  was — perhaps  is  still — 
used  in  forming  the  Setter,  whence  probably  the  name. 

'  "  Huibandmcii  arc  used  to  make  a  hole,  and  put  a  piece  of  the  root  (of  ictt^r-wort) 
into  the  dewlap  of  their  cattle,  as  a  seton,  in  cases  of  diseased  lungs ;  aod  this  is  called  peg- 
ging or  settering."  The  word  is  a  corruption  of  s«ftwt,  It.  uione,  a  Urge  ieta,  or  thread  of 
silk.'     Prior's  Prov.  Natnti  of  Dritiib  Plants. 

Setter,  v.  a.     To  insert  a  selon  in  an  animal. 

Settle,  sb.    A  long  seat  or  form  with  a  high  wooden  back. 

A.  S.  std,  giudy  a  settle,  uut,  bench,  bIooI. 

■  Opoti  he  setil  of  His  (Christ's)  magest^.'     Pr.  o/Coiue.  L  6l3S. 

Settle,  V.  a.  and  n.  (pr.  sattlc).  i.  To  lower  or  to  be  lowered  or 
lessened;  of  prices,  rents,  &c.     2.  To  receipt  a  bill 

I.  '  Corn's  iottltd  a  vast  sen  last  market.' 

'  Ah '»  quit  at  May-day  gin  he  weeant  taUl*  me  a  bit.  Wi'  sikan  a  rent,  Ah  can*t  firame 
t'  mak'  e'en  a  scrat  for  a  liviu*.' 

3.  *  Gan  ail'  pay  John  Lewis*  bill,  an'  niahnd  an'  git  him  to  muU  't.' 

Settled,  To  be,  v.  p.  To  l>e  satisfied — in  the  opposite  sense  to 
'  dissatisfied' — about  any  matter;  to  be  acquiescent  if  not  contented. 

'  Weel,  it  *I1  ha'e  to  be  »ae.  Ah  aims;  bat  Ah 'a  not  lotf/i*/  about  *t;'  not  satikiied  or 
contented. 

Cf.  the  expresjioii  in  the  passage  following: — '  And  ;tf  )p<  ucond  bloweS  bitweonen  ou 
eni  wreK'Kc,  otSrr  great  heorle.  cr  hro  beo  wel  iut  nouh  non  uortc  iiinicn  Godcs  flcsch 
&  his  blodc.'     Ancr.  Riwle,  p.  356. 

Set-pot,  sb.  A  large  iron  boiler  or  copper,  not  removable  at  plea- 
sure, but  a  fixture. 

.  Setten-on.  adj.    Short  or  stunted  in  growth.     Jili.  GL  appears  to 
have  mistaken  the  apphcation  and  sense  of  the  word. 

'  "  A  little  stfMM-on  sort  of  a  body ;"  duiky-risagcd,  u  if  set  in  with  dirt.*  HalliwcU 
gives  *  Setton-on,  short  in  growth.  North.* 

Set  up,  V.  a.     To  make  elated  or  proud.     See  TTpset. 
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Seve-light,  sb.    A  aish-ligfht. 

Seves,  sb.  Soft  rushes.  A  name  applied  indiscriminately.  I  bdieve, 
to  hQ\.\i /uncus  effusus  ^nd /uncus  ionghmeraius,  the  pith  of  both  species 
having  been  customarily  applied  to  candle-making  purposes. 

O.N.  $9V,  juncTU.  scirpus,  S.  Q.  iaf,  juncus,  arundu,  Sw.  sa/,  scirpus,  Dau.  tiv,  a  name 
given  to  Kvctal  watcr-pUnti.  t.  g.  Scirput  lacustrii,  Juncus  conghmeralMS,  Sec ;  O.  Sw. 
tka/,  D.  D.  wv,  uv. 

Shab^  V.  n.     To  slink  or  sneak ;  to  behave  meanly  or  sneakingly. 

Scab,  an  ape,  a  tnboon.  met&phorically,  a  poor  worthless  fellow.  Stab,  the  itch  in 
animals.  In  O.^.  i  scab.  Halliwcll.  Fr.  sirnb,  the  itch.  Heiice,  icabby,  ibahhy,  mangy. 
Itchy;  and  thence  dean,  contemptible.  Bark  again  from  which  comes  thab;  sbab  oj^t 
*  to  fly  from  one's  word  unhandsomely,  or  with  mean  ejccuscs,'  Wh.  Gl. ;  '  to  abscond,* 
Halliwell ;  shah  in,  '  to  slink  intD  a  place  unobscrvedly,'  Wh.  Gl. 

Shabby,  adj.  Bad  and  unpleasant,  without  being  utterly  stormy  or 
inclement;  of  the  weather, 

•  Nobbut  a  wet,  thabby  day."      Wh.  Gl. 

'  As  fbabhy  weather  &5  ivver  Ah  seen.    Nowght  but  muck  owcr-heead  an*  under-reeat.* 

ShAb  off.  To  fall  away  from  one's  engagement;  to  sneak  out  of  an 
undertaking;  to  get  out  of  the  way,  or  abscond,  in  a  dishonourable 
manner. 

Shackle,  sb.     The  wrist, 

O.  N.  dt'ohtU,  the  pole  of  a  cart  or  waggon,  penis  equi ;  Dan.  ikaglt,  a  draught -trace, 
the  connection  between  the  treadle  of  a  spinning-wheel  and  the  crank  of  the  axle ;  Sir. 
Miatti,  IcTuo',  A.  S.  ictaeul,  seacul,  a  shackle,  ligamenttim,  nerrus,  stwor-xcocw/,  an  iron 
collar ;  Dut.  tchatcktl,  the  link  of  a  chain,  step  of  a  ladder,  mesh  of  a  net,  icbahlen,  to 
link  together.  Mr.  Wedgwood's  remark  is,  that  it  is  *  not  easy  to  see  any  conttcctton  of 
meaning  with  the  Dan.  and  Sw.  sense,  shaft  of  a  cart.*  Possibly  the  coiuection  may  be 
simply  in  the  idea  of  what  links  or  couples  two  things  together.  The  fundamental  notion 
seems  likely  to  have  been  of  a  straight  object  that  slicks  out,  as  in  O.  N.  sJcokuU.  Cf. 
Sw.  D.  tidk,  a  waggon  pole,  N.  sMdk,  jutl.  tliaiher  (pL).  id^.  and  O.  N.  sidga,  prominere. 
With  the  sense  '  penis'  of  skotull  the  ideas  of  '  connectiorii,'  *  coupling'  have  been  joined 
for  time  out  of  mind.  In  like  manner,  the  waggon-pole  is  the  means  of  connection  of  the 
team  with  the  vehicle ;  the  Dan.  siagle^  of  the  crank  and  the  treadle  ;  the  rung  of  the  ladder, 
of  side  with  side.  So  too,  at  least  probably,  setacyl,  %backle,  at  first  applied  tn  connection 
with  the  sense  of  fetter,  may  have  implied  the  bars  which  formed  to  important  a  part  of 
the  ancient  fetters.  Comp.  Rebecca's  description  of  the  armorial  '  shacklc-bolt,'  in  Ivanhoe,-^ 
'  something  resembling  a  bar  of  iron.'  The  idea  of  cormcction  or  coupling  once  introduced, 
cases  would  soon  arise  in  which  that  idea  would  over*ridc  or  supersede  alike  the  original 
notion  of  a  straight  prominent  object,  and  the  secondary  one  of  a  straight  connecting  bar. 
Thence  would  arise  the  sense  a  link,  a  cuUar.  and  alto  that  of  our  woid,  the  wrist,  that  is, 
the  connection  between  the  hand  and  the  arm.  On  the  same  principle,  Ihre's  secactl, 
plectrum,  admits  of  explanation.  It  may  be  noticed  that  Dean  Rietz  deals  with  Sw.  D. 
iiai,  a  link,  a  chain,  under  a  different  head  from  skagd,  collating  Dut.  tcbaJtfl,  chain, 
with  the  former,  as  though  it.  with  Eng.  ihaehU,  in  the  same  seiue.  were  simply  derirativei,. 
and  unconnected  with  Sw.  ikaget,  O.  N.  ikokiiU. 
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Shade,  sb,  A  shed,  a  lightly-constructed  building  put  up  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  shelter  from  either  the  sun  or  bad  weather. 

I  hesitate  about  looking  upon  this  word  a  merely  a  phonetic  corruption  or  variation  of 
£.  tbed:  our  Hemmel  corresponds  more  nearly  with  ii,  and  I  am  much  more  ditposed 
to  refer  Bhade  to  a  common  ongin  with  ibtif,  in  separate,  divide,  than  to  cither  E,  sbatU 
or  sbed.  Just  as  the  back  of  ihc  duck  or  other  water-fowl  iheds  the  rain  or  other  water- 
drops  which  fail  upon  it,  so  Oic  81i&de  sheds  the  tain  or  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  which  fall 
upon  it,  and  would,  without  its  interposition,  fall  upon  the  aoimals  bcaeaih.  Certainly 
there  it  a  dittinctiun  in  the  mouth  of  the  Ocvclaiider  between  a  Bhade  and  a  Heznmel: 
those  words  are  not  merely  two  varying  names  for  the  same  individual  object,  as  in  the 
case  of  Limxnera  and  Thilla,  &c. 

Staff,  sb.     Pr.  of  Sheaf. 

Shaffle,  V.  n.  i.  To  be  undecided  in  plan  or  action,  to  vacillate  or 
waver.  3.  To  spend  lime  in  trifling  idleness,  as  one  who  gives  himself 
to  no  set  occupation.     3.  To  shuffle  or  move  with  short  awkward  steps. 

PI.  D.  tcbv/fin,  to  shuffle,  or  act  in  an  underhand  way ;  to  do  a  thing  by  desultory  efforts, 
as  in  small  pushes;  to  shuffle  in  action.  Comp.  D.  D.  skimvt,  an  awkward  person,  especially 
a  female,  skiavl,  an  awkward  walker ;  Dut.  scbo^el,  a  Dutch  hoe — used  by  repeated  shoves 
or  pushes  forward ;  Bav.  icbuftln,  to  scrape  the  ground  with  the  feet  in  walking.  Jam. 
gives  *  thocbling,  used  metaphorically,  appaxentjy  in  the  sense  of  mean,  paltry ,-  as  also 
tbacble,  tbocblf,  to  shuffle  in  walking,  wherein  the  eb  is  no  doubt  equivalent  to  ontjf,  and 
his  reference  is  to  the  same  family  of  words  as  D.  D.  t3ti<xvl,  mentioned  above,  belongs  to; 
vix.  *  Tcut.  schabl,  icbfbl,  obliquus,'  D.  skittv,  Sec.  C(.  £.  ibuffie,  with  its  conesponding 
senses. 

3.  '  "  A  little  shading  fellow  ;**  of  a  person  walking  with  a  short,  quick  (and  as  it  were 
impeded)  manner.'     Wb.  Gi. 

Shoffbient,  sb.    The  circumference  of  one's  ^Tist. 

A.  S.  icafi-muttd,  a  measure,  from  the  top  of  the  extended  thumb  to  the  utmost  part  of 
the  palm.  Bosw.  The  measure  thus  taken  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  measure  taken 
round  the  wrist. 

Shaft,  sb.  The  straight  handle  of  anything,  as  of  a  fork,  bo«,  rake, 
hammer,  spade,  &c.;  straighiness  and  length,  be  it  more  or  less,  being 
the  two  necessary  ideas  in  the  word. 

O.  N.  tkapt,  manubrium,  S.  G.  skafi,  id.  Ihre  adds  that  the  word  is  chiefly  appUed  to 
ludi  mamubria  as  are  long  and  slender,  as  in  the  case  of  spears,  javelins,  and  the  like : 
Dan.  ikaji,  that  wherewith  a  thing  is  to  be  held  by  hand,  especially  when  it  is  of  a  length- 
ened cylindrical  shape;  A.  S.  utaft,  %ctfl^  a  shaft,  handle,  spear,  dart,  arrow  ;  Germ,  tebaff, 
O.  Germ,  sctfiit  arrows;  PI.  D.  and  Dut.  leba/i,  ubtcbl*  a  pole,  shaft,  arrow,  reed,  rod; 
Pr.  Pm.  ^SebafiM,  of  a  spere  or  oJ>er  lykc,  HauiU' — With  us  the  Shaft  of  a  fork,  rake, 
broom,  spade,  &c. :  but  not  the  tbafti  of  a  cart  or  waggon :  they  are,  almost  invariably, 
Limmers ;  TMUa  being  applied  in  case  of  the  waggon,  at  least  occasioaally. 

Shaft,  V.  a.  To  put  a  handle  to  any  object  which  requires  a  long 
one,  such  as  a  hay-fork  or  rake,  a  besom,  a  spade,  &c. 
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Slianc'-back,  sb.     An  unsteady,  vagabond  kind  of  person. 

*  Shock,  10  rove  about ;  and  ai  i  ab..  in  idle,  worthless  vagabond ;  8baek-n-hath,  the 
lanie  ;  ibaciUng,  idling,  loitering.'  HalliwcU.     Conip.  tbog;  to  more  off  or  away. 

Shako,  sb.    A  crack  or  split  in  deals  or  fir-wood,  or,  more  generally, 

in  any  wood. 

'  He  thai  nat  breke  to  gidre  a  ubakm  reed:'  Matt.  xil.  ao  {IVyeliffk  Ftn.)i  *%  bruited 
cccd  ihatl  he  not  break.' 

Comp.  Sw.  D.  ihka,  to  stand  or  walk  with  the  Legs  apart,  ^aka,  ukajka.  id. 

Bha'k'-fork,  sb.  A  wooden  fork  used  in  the  barn  for  lifting  the 
thrashed  straw  and  lightly  shaking  it,  that  all  the  grain  may  fall  tlirough 
on  to  the  barn  floor. 

'  A  schait-forke,  pastinatum.   MS.  Diet.  1540.*     Halliwell. 

Sha'k'-ripe,  adj.  i.  Utterly  ripe;  so  n\^  tlial  a  shake  will  bring 
the  fruit  from  the  tree,  the  corn  from  the  ear,  &c.  2.  Ready  to  fall, 
so  that  a  shake  will  be  likely  to  precipitate  the  crash;  of  a  wall,  or 
building. 

Shale,  V.  n.     To  fall  away  in  thin  fragments  or  laminae ;  as  exposed 

strata  of  a  schistose  or  shaly  consistency  do. 

See  under  BcflJe ;  the  idea  of  leparatioa.  pattijig,  being  as  promioent  in  thti  word  u  in 
any  other  of  the  family. 

Shandy,  adj.     Wild,  unsteady;  Ihence  crack-brained,  half-crazy. 

Shan.  Wild ;  said  of  cattle  when  inclined  to  run ;  sometimes  alao,  I  believe,  of  a  profligate 
spendthrift.  Litu.  Halliwell.  Dan.  U.  skitmte,  skiiiru,  siiand*,  to  run  away,  of  hones. 
»JH*ndtk  or  tkiandik,  inclined  to  run  away.  Both  the  forms,  ■h&ndy  and  tban,  2it  paril- 
leled  here. 

Shandy,  adj.     Lean,  poor-looking,  in  person  or  make. 

Wh.  Gl.  placet  this  under  'Shandy,  wild,  unsteady,'  but,  as  I  think,  tncorreclly.  Cf.  D.  D. 
tkindting,  skintt'ng,  a  miserably  thin  or  poor,  and  consequently  ill-looldng,  animal.  eq>ccially 
of  young  hor*cs.  la  Ribc  it  implies  an  old,  ttarved-Iooking,  worn-out  cur.  Connected 
with  this — and  turning  our  eyes  rather  away  from  E.  skinny — is  ikjandi  tig,  to  become 
lean,  poor-looking,  porcrty-sinckcn  as  to  look,  and  applied  to  both  men  and  animals,  with 
which  collate  Dan.  skjande  or  sitendg,  to  ipotl.  waite,  Sw.  D.  skanda  or  skoAna,  O.  Sw. 
ik<tnda,  O.  Germ,  tctntan,  scantjan.  Germ.  iebimJin,  Dnt.  whtndem,  A.  S.  fcmdan,  to  spoil. 
ruin,  destroy;  O.E.  sbemtUn,  the  usage  of  which  vb.  and  its  derivatives  is  such  as  to  suggest 
the  meaning  borne  by  our  adjectirc. 

Shank-nag,  ahanks-nag,  sb. 

motion. 


One's  own  personal  means  of  loco- 


Shank-nag,  shanks-nag,  v.  n.    To  go  on  foot,  or  walk. 

*  "  1  intend  to  sbank-nag  it ;"  to  walk  the  distance.'      Wh.  Gl. 
Cf.  •  Thir  fathin  ridt  but  on  tber  ftti. 

And  traraiic  sore  for  that  thei  etc,'     Plovrman'i  TaU,  p.  i86i, 
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Shank-weary,  adj.  Wearied  with  walking,  or  being  on  foot;  Icg- 
■weary. 

Sharp,  Bharpen,  v.  a.  i.  To  turn  up  the  ends  of  a  horse's  shoes  to 
obWate  slipping  on  ice-covered  roads:  generally  used  as  if  the  horse  and 
not  the  horse's  shoes  were  the  object.     2.  To  stir  up  to  greater  speed. 

I .  *  **  It 's  desper't  ilipc  to  day."     "  Ay,  but  Ah  *»  gettcn  t'  gillowa'  iharpi." ' 

Sharp,  adj.  1.  Quick,  active,  rapid;  of  one's  movements,  or  per- 
sonal characteristics.     2.  Acute,  intelligent. 

I.  *  Gan  for  l'  doctor,  Ud  t    Qan  's  %barp  as  th'  can,  for  tha'  life.' 


Shaum,  v.  n. 
fire.   Wh.  GL 


To  warm  the  knees  and  feet  by  silting  close  to  the 


Hall,  gives  ihams.  gaiten.  Line.,  and  Jam.  quotes  Sc.  scorns,  1^.  connecting  it  imine* 
diatcly  with  Yi.jambti.  Can  it  be  tliat  our  word  it  a  kind  of  cant  application  of  the  nme 
foreign  vocable  ?     Cf.  Hiiugoed,  MaunseL 


Shaumlng,  sb. 
the  fire. 


A  wanning,  obtained  by  sitting  close  in  front  of 


Shear,  v.  a.    To  reap,  to  cut  com  with  a  sickle. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Scberyn,  or  rcpe  com  Meto.  Scbrryngt,  01  repynge  of  corny*.  Mtstvra,  nut' 
fto'  O.N.  si^a,  scindere,  laniarc,  karn-ikira,  meuis,  «Atfn,  falx,  a  sickle;  S.  G.  tkara, 
metere,  falce  lecare.  skara  utd,  to  shear  com:  Sw.  skiira:  Dan.  iktere  or  sijttn:  as,  at 
Mkart  tontft  a/ rrud  tn  $tgl :  to  shear  com  with  a  sickle;  A.S.  iceran,  neiran,  tcyran; 
O.  H.Q.  ikerran.  Germ,  and  PI.  D.  sebrrcH;  Fris,  sura;  Dut.  tcberen,  scbeern;  Welsh 
yfgar:  Old  Fr.  scbirer;  8cc.  Our  word  is  never  applied  to  removing  the  wool  from  sheep; 
that  is  always  clipping. 

Shed,  V.  a.     To  part,  divide;  of  tbe  hair  of  one's  head. 

A.  S.  tctddan.  Dot.  and  Germ,  teheiden,  to  separate,  divide  i  N.  S.  ithtdtH,  Dan.  ihttU^ 
Sw.  D.  thttia,  id. 

'  They  hczn't  »h«d  tha'  hair  straight,  bairn  ;'  to  a  child  whose  hair  was  parted  unevenly. 
'  And  the  sonne  to  schtdt  be  day  fra  \>k  nyght/     Rel.  Pieces,  p.  60. 

1  alU  eynne  bi^oit  hefora  bin*  gttomnad,  1  bt  tosccades  bia  btni  bttuib,  sua  ISt  biordt 
tOKeadrs  tcipofrom  ticgtmum.  /fortb,  Goip.  Matt,  xxr,  5a. 

Shoean,  sb.    Pr.  of  Shoon,  pi.  of  Shoe. 

Sheep-ked,  (pr.  ship-kade  or  keead.)     The  sheep-tick.     See  Eed. 

Sheep-smout,  sb.  An  opening,  big  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of 
a  sheep,  left  in  the  dry  stone  walls  of  tlie  district,  especially  those  which 
part  the  enclosures  from  the  waste  or  moor,  to  permit  the  flock  to  pass 
in  or  out,  at  pleasure.     See  Smout. 

Sheep-stray,  sb.  The  right  of  pasturage  for  sheep  on  the  common, 
as  well  as  (if  not  rather  than)  the  pasturage  itself 
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Shelder,  v.  n.  To  walk  with  an  idle  or  lounging  gait,  as  if  indifferent 
about  getting  over  the  ground. 

The  Leeds  words  '  sbaUock,  to  move  ilowJy.  uaHtng  Uic  feet  from  mere  laziness :  staUt 
lo*waIk  wiihoui  lifting  the  feel,'  are  probably  nearly  connected  with  our  word,  and,  together 
with  it,  with  Pr.  Pm.  *  Scbaylyn  or  schcylyn.  Disgredior,'  in  his  note  on  which  Mr.  Way 
addi,  '  "  To  wrhayle,  degradi,  ct  digrcdi.  Catb.  Ang."  "  Schayler  that  gothe  a  wrie  with 
hit  fete,  boyftux.  I  thayle,  as  a  man  or  horse  dothe  that  gothe  croked  vrith  his  Icgges, 
Jt  vas  escbays.  I  shayle  with  the  fete,  yentrttaiiU  des  pieds,"  &c.  Palsg.'  Sw.  D.  sijaia^ 
to  walk  with  the  feet  awry,  connects  our  word  immediately  with  ^i^alg,  crooked,  awry, 
O.  N.  ikjdlgr,  &c.  The  primary  meaning  then,  is.  to  walk  crookedly,  awkwardly,  badly, 
with  the  feet ;  and  theuce  shufBJngly,  and  thence  lazily,  or  kungingly.  See  Shalt,  in  Or.  Gl. 
to  drag  the  feet  heavily,  to  loiter. 

Shibb'n,  sb.  (Pr.  of  Shoe-band).  A  shoe-string,  lace  or  fastening 
for  the  shoe. 

'  It  ti  obier/able  that  in  compound  words  the  latter  member  continually  loses  the  accent 
belonging  to  it,  and  oftcntmic»  to  such  a  degree  that  the  vowel  itself  becomes,  so  to  speak, 
abiorbed;  c.  g.  t^rv^l'  {our  Arral)  '-Er/,  HqmU  Hosi,  a  garter.'  Kok,  D.  FolHp.  in 
S.  Jylland,  p.  44.  Annllier  cue:  in  point  with  us  is  Midden  {mmd-dyng),  constantly 
sounded  '  midn'  in  Middonatead. 

Shift,  V.  a.  To  change  one  thing  for  another;  of  somewhat  general 
application. 

O.  N.  skipta,  mutarc,  ikipta  litum^  to  change  colour ;  Dan.  tAifht  to  exchange,  or  take 
one  thing  instead  of  another,  ikifie-bam,  sJiifiing,  a  changeling;  Sw.  sJti/fa,  to  exchange, 
alter  naie. 

•  Tha'  clceai  are  wet :  gan  an*  shift  thee,  man.' 

Cf.  Du  ikal  givt  mig  din  daatter,  elJtr  Jtijtg  dint  landt  tntd  mig:  you  shall  gire  me  your 
daughter,  oir  else  change  lands  with  me. 

Shifty,  adj.     Tricky,  versatile  but  not  to  be  trusted. 

Sec  Shift.  Given  to  change,  or  able  to  tuni  one's  hand  iu  vaiious  ways,  taken  la  m  had 
or  invidious  sctik.     See  Wedgw.  ia  v.  Sbi/i. 

Shill,  adj-  Shrill,  whistling;  from  which,  as  descriptive  of  a  winter 
wind,  cumes  the  connected  or  imposed  sense  of  cliilly,  cold,  penetrating, 
which  is  the  apparent  usage  of  the  word  here. 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Schyllt,  and  scharpe  (schiltc,  lowd).  Aeufui,  bonorus.'  Shirt,  shyrl  are  other 
forms,  ihrUt  the  modem  one.  Shrykcd  shyrly:  Mortt  tf Arthur,  ll.  350,  quoted  by 
Halltwell.  Cf.  N.  skjtlU,  \.  To  gire  a  shrill  sound  :  2.  l*o  blow  hard,  of  a  sharp  cold  wind. 
Riclz  gives  sJtaU^  simply  '  cold,'  as  applied  to  a  wind  or  the  air;  as  (/a  a  »kdU  bldu  ;  lufi  a 
Jriiil;  and  also,  binden  a  skUU :   the  sky  is  cloudless  and  cold. 

*  A  ihai,  shy  wind.'     Wb.  Gi. 

Shill,  V.  a.  To  separate,  or  cause  to  separate  :  i.  To  curdle  milk,  so 
that  the  curd  separates  from  the  whey ;  to  cause  the  small  particles  of 
butler  to  separate  from  the  cream  by  the  process  of  churning  :     2.  To 
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separate  peas  or  oiher  leguminoss,  &c.,  from  iheir  husks  or  pods;  to 
shell,  or  hull,  ihera. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Scbalt  nolys,  and  o}>er  tchclle  fnite  (fchalyn  or  bchdlc  frutc ;  fcatyii  or  thillyn 
nottis).  EnucUo.  Scbyilyn  ovfts  of  coddy*.  Exstliqtto.'  O.  N.  sMja^  Dan.  *i-i7/«,  Sw.  skilja, 
&c.  See  under  Scale.  Dui.  mtlhen  skilln  ad,  or,  rr  sJtilt  ad:  the  milk  is  shitled,  or 
curdled ;  at  sJtilU  ttielk  ad :  to  curdle  milk ;  O.  N.  \>f^  skilt/,  or  sti/r  sig^  id.  Comp. 
Wb.  Gl.  '  Sbtal  or  shUl.  to  wur  milk  for  curds  by  ihc  usuaU  process.  Shitled,  curdled.' 
Further,  *  Scalt,  ibalt,  ihell.  Out.  xbaelt,  bark,  crust,  ihcll,  scale  ;  icbtlle,  bark,  shell,  skin, 
scale.  Germ.  sehaJe,  a  shell,  bark  of  a  tree,  corcr  of  a  book,  pcd  of  frutt«  shale  or  mineral 
that  separates  in  Hakes,  The  radical  signification  is  something  that  splits,  or  separates,  or  U 
picked  off.  The  shale  or  husk  of  fruit  or  vegetables,  or  scaiet  of  lish,  arc  what  is  picked  oif 
in  order  to  eat  It.  The  fiaiU$  of  hemp  are  the  bits  of  iialk  that  hare  to  be  picked  oi(  frooi 
the  fibre.'  Wedgw.  The  extract  froiD  iV.  Pm.  U  intercstiDg  at  connecting  the  fonns  schalt, 
scale  and  ibill. 

Shill,  sb.  That  which  is  separated  or  separates  itself  from  the  mass; 
a  stum  rising  to  the  surface  from  a  liquid  set  to  stand,  &c. 

Shill-com,  sb.  A  blotch  or  pimple  with  a  hard  point  or  head^  under 
which  there  may  be  but  Uttle  matter,  but  which  causes  or  is  accompanied 
by  the  formation  of  a  series  of  scales  parting  from  the  skin  in  succession 
til]  the  spot  disappears. 

Shillocking,  sb.  A  process  or  stitch  in  knitting  performed  with 
large-sized  wooden  pins,  and  lea\ing  wide  loops.  Called  also  8bU- 
lotlng. 

The  word  depends  upon  the  idea  of  icparatcness  In  the  stitches ;  the  loops  are  large  and 
the  wool  or  yani  consequently  lyiog  apart  rather  than  in  contiguity  or  close  texture  as  in 
ordinary  knitting.  In  the  Dan.  D.  word  iiilagtig,  disunited,  diirided— as  in  the  phrase, 
*  divided  against  itself* — the  same  dement  is  similarly  applied. 

Shim,  V.  a.  To  cut  with  a  glancing  stroke,  or  slip,  of  the  tool,  so  as 
to  damage  or  disfigure  the  article  that  is  being  shaped.    }Vh.  Gl. 

Inclined  at  first  to  look  upon  this  word  as  a  parallel  form  of  Bkime,  as  ahiU  is  of 
scale,  I  think  now  it  must  be  referred  to  Sw.  D.  akimmpa,  to  cut  off  large  pieces  io  a  care* 
less  raarmer  from  a  loaf  or  aught  else,  another  form  being  tiimmta.  Skimmp  also  occurs, 
as, '  tUmmp  int  6pp  beeia  ikmna :'  don't  cut  tlie  whole  skin  to  bits  ;  *  biiitn  fa  Jag  Jnmmp 
6pp  liwia  &addana:'  who  told  you  to  cut  up  the  Linen  like  that? — in  either  of  which 
instances  the  sense  of  our  abiin  is  implied.  I^obably  the  sense  of  cutting  Mritb  a  stashing 
Of  oblique  stroke  lies  at  bottom.  See  Bkime,  and  collate  itbimmende  in  the  extract 
foOowing: — '  ant  hct  .  .  .  >  me  hire  heauet  wilS  Kbimmende  ant  scharp  swcord  to  twemde 
from  ^  bodie :'  S.  Marb.  p.  19,  where  Mr.  Cockaj-ne  renders  the  word  by  shimmering. 
May  it  not  rather  be  the  word  which  is  preserved  in  our  abim  f 

8hine»  sb.     The  iris,  or  pupil ;  of  the  eye,  namely. 

*  Desput  inflSniatlon  o'  yan  iv  his  ecu.  He  *d  gctten  a  shiv  in,  which  stack  fast,  reeght 
i'  t'  shine  on  't.' 

Ihre  gives  ogntuten,  pupilla  oculi.  quasi  diceres  lapillum  oculj,  with  the  following  com- 
ment :  *  1  shall  just  remark  that  by  Isidore  HispaL  the  "  pupil  of  the  eye"  is  rendered  by 
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OMgin  $ehuHf  whence  1  suspect  that  the  originat  form  of  ogMui*tt  wat  og^uui^Ht  that  i*,  ^yt' 
thtHt,  lince  the  pupil  U  the  brightest  (luciditumum)  part  of  the  eye/  He  then  goes  on  to 
observe, — '  I  belicTc,  however,  that  in  the  passage  in  question,  we  ought  to  read  Mfbvn 
instead  of  scbun,  for  I  see  that  in  "  Lipsius'  Giosscs"  the  pupil  of  the  eye  it  called  uen 
ogun,  besides  which  Sumner  quotes  A.  S.  uon-tagan'  Perhaps  our  word  nujr  serve  to 
coiiiirm  the  accuracy  of  the  learned  Swede's  conjecture  as  to  the  original  form  rf  rgntttttn 

Bhixie,  sb.     A  row  or  disturbance,  perhaps  ending  in  a  fight. 


Bhinnop,  v.  n. 
See  Jowls. 


To  play  at  hockey,  or  a  game  greatly  resembling  it. 


Shinty  is  defined  by  Jam.  as  *  aa  inferior  species  of  Got/,  generally  played  al  by  young 
peoi^e.  Shinty  ts  a  game  played  with  sticks  crooked  at  the  end,  and  balls  of  wood.  In 
London  this  game  is  haektg  (Qu,  hockey  ?).  It  seems  to  be  the  same  which  is  designated 
Not  ia  OloucesU  ...  It  was  also  called  Cammock.' 

Shirl,  V.  n.  (pr.  shoU,  ^  as  in  *doir).  To  slide,  upon  the  ice  espe- 
cially ;  but  also  dow*n  a  rapid  slope,  or  any  declivity. 

Sw.  D.  dtriila,  ikrtta,  to  slip,  slide,  as  ban  sknladt  pS  iten :  be  slipped  upon  the  ice. 
Aiwther  form  is  ihriil  or  ikrtlL  Rictz  looks  upon  the  word  as  coincident  with  *kniiia, 
a  frequentatire  from  shida,  to  glide,  slip,  slide.  The  word  affords  another  characteristic 
instance  of  dialectic  influence  exactly  paraUel  to  dosa  or  duBS,  the  Pr.  of  dlrse, 
which  see. 

'  Us  lads  wur  sboiUtt'  doon  a  stie  ;*  slipping  or  sliding  down  a  ladder,  as  a  lamplighter  does. 

Shive,  sb.  (pr.  shahve).  A  slice,  the  flat,  comparatively  thin,  portion 
cut  or  sliced  off  anything,  as  a  loaf,  an  apple,  a  turnip. 

Spelt  'sharve'  in  Mlf.  Gl.,  and  another  iiutance  of  the  diphthongal  character  of  our  i: 
see  under  Lahtle.  O.  N.  ski/a,  to  slice,  ski/a,  a  slice,  thin  board,  scale  or  thin  plate  of 
anything ;  5.  G.  ikifwa,  diihndcre,  in  tcnucs  laminas  sccarc,  skifwa,  a  slice,  or  thin  flake,  aa, 
ikifiva  brod,  a  slice  of  bread — with  us,  a  Sharve  o*  Bre«Bd ;  Dan.  xJh'w,  vb.  aikd  sb^ 
as,  «n  tkitm  brod,  tmrnr :  a  slice  of  bread,  butter.  Cunip.  Gcnn.  icbeibf,  Dut.  icbijwt  brood$t 
a  slice  of  bread ;  and  '  puddlng-shives,'  Percy's  /*o/.  MS.  i.  p.  217,  note. 

Shivs,  sb.  Particles  of  husk,  or  outer  envelope  of  the  grain  of  com 
itself;  small  particles  of  chafif  or  other  like  matters. 

Dan.  ikitrv,  sJriav*^  a  minute  portion  of  straw  or  chaff:  especially  applied  to  the  particles 
of  the  flax-stalk  or  straw  which  are  detached  in  the  process  of  *  swingling  :*  Molb. ;  S.  G. 
tJka/,  fcstuca ;  Sw.  D.  siop,  the  refuse  flax  h-om  flax-dressing. 

Shoe,  sb.  The  drag,  or  iron  object  applied  to  a  carriage-  or  waggon- 
wheel  in  descending  a  hill,  so  as  to  prevent  its  rotation,  and  by  increased 
friction  lessen  the  downward  tendency  of  the  vehicle. 

Shoe-cross,  sb.  The  sign  of  the  cross  made  with  the  wetted  finger 
upon  the  toe-part  of  one's  shoe,  to  cure  cramp,  or  *  life/  in  the  foot. 
Wh.  GI. 

I  believe  the  word  admits  of  further  application.  An  aged  woman  was  buried  at  Egton 
in  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  1865,  of  whom  I  way  told  that  she  nercr  either  entend 
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a  hoofe  or  left  it  without  marking  a  crou  with  the  toe  of  bei  dog— oa  the  Dooratoaa, 
before  entering,  or  on  the  Thresho'df  before  going  forth.  The  j»me  woman  always  made 
a  crosi  with  her  thumb  before  putting  her  hand  oq  the  Thumb -latoh*  or  Door-B&eok 
on  entering  a  houtc;  and,  when  going  to  eaily  mau — for  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic — fast- 
ing, of  coarse,  on  meeting  any  one  who  might  possibly  be  suspected  to  be  a  witch,  she 
always  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  before  her  to  avert  evil  luBuences. 

Sliog,  V.  a.     To  shake,  with  a  somewhat  rough  or  jolting  motion. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Sehoggyn\  oc  roggya*.  Agito,'  '  Forby  gives  the  verb  to  t}mg,  signifying  to 
shake,  in  the  Norfolk  dialect.  "  I  shake  or  shoggc  tipon  one,  Jt  sacbe,"  Paligr/  Note 
to  Seboggyh'.  The  same  vb.  is  given  in  a  neuter  sense  also,  with  vaciUo  at  the  equivalent 
Latin ;  as  also  ttbaggynge,  ^cboggyngt  or  wavering.  Palsgrave's  notice  of  the  word  secmt 
to  be  in  the  latter  sense ;  and  Hall,  gives  also  the  meaning  *  to  slink  away.*  In  Shakspere 
and  Percy's  Folio  MS.  i.  p.  ai8  it  simply  meant,  to  be  moving,  or  going;  a  seiiie  preserved 
in  the  colloquial  '  I'll  be  Jogging,*  or  'jogging  along.'  Wh,  Gl.  merely  gives  '  ^bogg'd, 
shaken,  as  by  the  jolting  of  a  cart.'     See  Shoggle. 

•  Quartui  Tortor.  Sbog  hym  weUc  and  let  os  lyfxe.' 

{Cruci/ixio)  Toumtl.  Afyst.  p.  ill, 

Shoggle,  V.  a.  To  shake,  or  cause  to  move,  with  an  unsteady  motion. 

In  explaining  Aog  Wedgw.  says,  '  To  jog,  to  joggle,  or  make  to  racitlate :'  collating 
Swiss  uhauggen,  ubaggtm,  to  jog ;  and,  as  Gamett  aUo  does,  Welsh  ysgogi,  to  wag. 


A  swing,  whether  of  greater  or 


Sboggling-sliue,  6biiggy-8b.aw,  sb. 

leus  [jrctcnsion. 

Jam.  gives  tbut,  both  vb.  and  sb.,  as  an  independent  word;  the  former,  *to  play  at  see- 
saw.* the  other  the  game  of  sec-saw  :  and  also  *  thuggU-sbM,  a  swing :  from  sbog  and  Mbu*,* 
He  offers  no  explanation  or  derivation  fur  tbut;  it  may  posiibly  be  connected  with  Sw.  sAo/*, 
Sw.  D.  skuv,  interval,  turn,  bout,  coining  in  succession,  as  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  players 
at  ibua  do. 

Sbool,  sb.     A  shovel. 

•  ij  seboylis.'     Itwtni.  Pr.  Finch,  p.  ccxcix. 

8hool,  V,  n.  I.  To  spunge  upon  another  for  food,  or  other  matters ; 
to  get  or  obtain  by  indirect  begging.  2.  To  insinuate  oneself  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  by  the  act;  to  drop  in  at  any  one's  meal-limes  in 
the  hope  of  being  asked  to  partake. 

Or.  Gl.  gives  this  word  as  meaning,  first,  *  to  drag  the  feet  :*  and  a  second  meaning, 
'  to  beg ;'  to  go  a  ibooling  meaning  *  to  go  about  begging  any  liquor,  or  to  go  a  begging 
with  a  forged  certificate  of  losses.'  Hall,  gives  the  word  as  meaning,  i.  To  uunter  about : 
3.  To  beg.  Shoot  is  besides  in  ordinary  Northern  contraction  of  sbovtl,  and  Cr.  Gt.  looks 
upon  our  vb.  as  a  contraction  of  the  word  which  Laiinirr  write*  ihoveling;  '  ibey  heard  him 
quietly  without  any  sloveling  feet,  or  walking  op  and  down.*  That  word,  of  course,  is  none 
other  than  our  £.  ibuffling,  which,  besides  its  meaning  as  applied  to  the  feet,  to  cards,  &c.. 
is  also  applied  to  express  underhand,  indirect  conduct  or  proceoiingt.  In  nur  word  there 
leems  to  be  a  combination  of  ideas,  aamely  of  shuffling.  01  lounging  wandering  about,  and 
of  indirect  or  shuffling  practices,  adopted  to  obtain  the  end  tpecified. 
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Shooler,  sb.  One  who  intrudes  himself  unasked  at  another's  meal- 
times ;  or  who  seeks  to  get  some  gain  or  benefit  in  indirect  ways. 
See  Shod. 


Shoon,  sb. 

Shoot,  sb. 
Skitter,  &c. 

Shoot,  V.  n. 

Shore,  v.  a. 


The  pi.  of  Shoe. 

Looseness,  or  diarrhoea  in  cattle. 


See  Soout-lanielB, 


To  come  forth  into  the  ear ;  of  growing  com. 
To  frighten,  scare,  intimidate;  to  threaten. 


p 


'  Shoo,  ibue,  to  scare  birds,  to  drive  away  fowls.  Qcnn.  scbeucben,  to  frighten.'  Brock. 
*  Sboo,  a  word  used  for  driving  away  pooltry.  "  To  cry  sboo*.  shooe,  as  women  do  to  their 
heiu."  Floiio.  Forby  has  alio  sboo,  to  scare  birds.'  Halliwell.  *  Shore,  to  thteaien.  North.* 
lb.  *  Shoor,  to  frighten  with  voice  and  gesture  the  birds  from  the  corn-fields,  "Shoot 
Shoo!"  '  Wb.  Gl.  Cf.  Sw.  Dial.  iUota,  to  shout,  cry  aloud,  cry  shrilly,  D.  D.  nkw,  draof, 
to  romp  noisily,  with  a  deal  of  noisy  lauj^hin^  and  shrieking. 

Shoren,  p.  p.  of  to  Shear.     Reaped. 

Shorts  and  overs  (pr.  shoorts  an'  owers).  Short  spaces  and  longer 
ones;  an  expression  somewhat  analogous  to  '  the  short  and  the  long  of 
so  and  so.     For  Ower  see  Hover,  Ower. 

*"Thcy  were  at  our  house  at  all  Mhooris  and  owers;"  both  for  short  limes  and  orer 
times,  or  long  times ;  at  all  opportunities  and  occasions.'     Wh.  Gl. 

Shot,  adj.  Quit,  released,  free,  unmeddled  with ;  usually  with  the 
addition  of  the  pardcle  *  of,'  or  '  on'  in  the  place  of  '  of 

O.  Gl.  gives  the  word  as  tbvi :  Brock,  sbot^  thot-of;  Wh.  Gl.  $bot-ott.  It  may  be  *  fthut* 
in  origin ;  but  it  is  surely  ihot  with  us. 

•  Ah  's  noo  ecttcn  fairly  shot  on  'cm ;'  quit  of  them,  or  freed  from  them. 

'  Willy  caan  t  get  tbot  ov  'is  mee-ar,  tiac  ways ;'  can't  succeed  in  selling  her. 

•  Leave  that  shot ;'  leave  it  without  further  mention  or  reference. 

8hot-ioe,  sb.  Ice  in  sheets,  or  rather  sheets  of  ice;  as  on  the  surface 
of  a  road,  or  elsewhere. 

Shrift,  ahrifted,  adj<  Of  an  animal,  as  sheep  especially,  the  hair 
(or  wool)  of  which  begins  to  fall  coincidcntly  with  improvement  in  its 
condition  after  a  hard  winter-experience. 

•  Yon  sheqi  's  %hrt/i'  or  '  thrijled.' 

Shrift,  sb.  The  state  or  condition  of  an  animal,  a  sheep  especially, 
or  a  young  horse,  when,  having  been  badly  kept  during  the  winter,  on 
beginning  to  mend  in  condition  in  the  spring,  it  also  begins  to  shed  ita 
wool,  or  hair, 

'  Yon  sheep  ha»  got  a  sbrift* 

Probably  an  accommodation  from  the  Ktue  of  the  old  word.  rcleaMd  from  the  conie- 
quencci  of  hardship  undergone,  as  the  shriven  man  from  the  guilt  of  his  tins.  Cf.  to  sbrhm 
trees,  to  prune  them.  Somner  (in  Rich.) 
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Shrink,  v.  n.  To  siart,  or  'jump'  involuntarily,  as  one  docs  in 
sleep,  or  as  a  dying  man. 

An  obrioui  adaptation  of  the  tense  of  the  standard  E.  word. 

Shudder,  v.  n.  (pr.  shouther,  the  <w  as  in  *  should').  To  shake,  move 

tremulously ;  of  things, 

*  T'  hceal  place  tbudden  agen  when  yan  o'  that  rxprcsf-Uecans  ptUMS;'  of  the  f^lform 
aud  buildings  of  a  Urge  station. 

'  T'  hoott  ilmddtr'd  wi*  *x  ;*  under  a  heavy  ttorm  of  wiud. 

Shuft,  sb.  A  large  number  of  individuals  collected  into  a  moving 
flock  or  crowd ;  possibly  with  a  tacit  reference  to  a  still  larger  assemblage 
of  which  it  forms  a  constituent  part. 

A  somewhat  curiout  and  almost'  isolated  word  both  li  to  form  and  sense,  t  have,  how* 
ever,  met  with  it  in  intercourse  with  CIcvel.  people  iufficieiitly  often,  and  always  in  the 
saine  application,  tt  is  probably  due  to  the  same  origin  as  ibift,  a  change,  a  succession, 
a  division,  and  perhaps  differs  from  it  in  little  more,  essentially,  tliaii  the  not  uncommon 
substitution  of  si  for  i.  Wcdgw.,  under  Shifi.  speaks  of  the  '  identification  of  that  word 
with  Gcnn.  tcbicbt.  a  part  or  division'  (share  or  portion),  quoting  tint  nde  in  drti  fbtilrn 
icbicbten:  to  arrange,  or  divide,  a  dtscourM  in  three  parts,  and  noticing  its  application  to 
a  deSnite  period  of  work,  as  when  the  day  is  divided  into  three  parts,  fruh-.  tag^r-,  nacht- 
ubiebt,  the  morm'ng-,  day,  and  night-shift.  •  In  the  same  sense  PI.  D.  ichujly  wbuP-titdy 
Das  kann  ich  in  ciner  %ehufl  thun,  I  can  do  ihat'  (^at  one  liu/?.  or)  'without  resting.'  A 
similar  use  of  the  Dut.  word  %cbqff,  icboff,  also  prevails.  And  more  or  less  analogous  is  the 
use  of  our  Shuft.  The  expression  in  whrch  I  hare  heard  it  most  frequently  is  •  A  I  but 
there's  a  boony  shufi  iv  'em,'  speaking  of  groute  when  packed  and  wild,  and  when  conse- 
quently the  sportsman  may  at  times  walk  a  considerable  distance  over  a  wclt-stockcd  moor 
without  seeing  a  single  bird.  Then,  suddenly,  on  reaching  a  point  from  which  a  new  ex* 
panse  of  moor  is  visible,  a  large  pack  of  grouse  is  seen  to  take  wing,  and  the  attendant's 
exclamation  is  somewhat  in  the  above  form.  But  I  have  never  heard  it  applied  to  the 
birds  as  seen  before  they  take  flight,  as  they  may  be  when  the  moor  is  whitened  with  snow. 
It  is  the  flying  rout,  or  pack,  which  is  so  designated,  and  consequently  the  idea  of  section 
or  division,  and  that  of  change  of  iHace,  may  both  seem  lo  be  present :  *  there  *s  a  bonny 
lot  of  'cm,  and  they  are  shifting  their  place  ;'-~much  indeed  as  it  would  be  said  of  a  body 
of  men  who  had  been  working  the  night-  or  day-ahif^,  '  that  it  the  night-shift  (or  day-4hift) 
leaving  work.' 

Shy,  adj.     Keen,  piercing ;  of  the  wind. 

*  A  natural  origin  of  the  word  thy  may  be  found  in  the  interjection  of  shuddering  icbut 
scbucif  (Grimm,  3.  298).'  Wcdgw.  There  is  no  seeming  dilTicully  in  the  way  of  con- 
necting the  said  or  a  like  syllable  with  what  makes  to  shudder  or  shiver  physically,  as  a 
cold,  piercing  wind ;  and  oor  shy  consequently  may  be  co-ordinate  with  O.  H.  G.  teiuban, 
to  make  to  fear,  and  so.  to  tremble.  Cf.  the  first  syllable  in  ibhier.  Pr.  Pm.  ehyveringe  or 
rbymtringt^  cbiver,  ebtvtr  in  Chaucer,  cbytteryng.  quivering,  shaking  for  cold :  Huloct ; 
in  Dut.  scbettrtn,  trcmere,  O.  N.  tkial/a,  Dan.  ikittlvr,  A.  S.  icyl/an,  to  tremble,  to  shake. 

Sickening,  sb.     The  quasi-illncss  attending  a  confinement,  or  the 

child-bed. 

Sideaways,  sb.  The  Tartarian  or  black  oats,  which  grow  with  the 
grains  all  depending  on  one  side  of  the  head. 
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Sido-long,  V.  a.   To  fasten  the  near-side  fore  and  hind  feel  of  a  sheep 

together  to  prevent  it  from  straying. 

Side  up,  V.  a.  To  arrange  or  make  tidy,  to  put  in  order  or  adjust 
things  to  their  places. 

•  Ah  'U  coom,  Ud,  as  soon  *s  Ah're  getlcn  things  sabdtd  oop  a  bit.' 

•  Noo,  Mary,  ihou  Mbd  oop  t"  kitchen,  wiJi  'ec' 

Side-wipe,  sb.  An  indirect  censure,  a  remark  conve)'ing  implied 
blame  or  rebuke  on  a  person  not  specially  spoken  of  or  to. 

Sidling,  adj.     Fawning,  aiming  at  ingratiating  oneself. 

A  spcciil  appUcaiion,  appircntly,  of  the  pcpL  of  the  vb.  to  lidlt. 
'  A  sideling,  wheedling  soon  o*  body,'      tf  ^,  Gt. 

Sie,  V.  n.     To  drop,  to  mark  by  dropping. 

Liquids  which  arc  strained  through  a  sieve  or  percolator  fall  in  drops;  whence  our  rb. 
•id,  to  drop,  to  fall  in  drops,  aiid  sb.  sit,  a  drop,  Halliwell.  Qemi.  setbtn  or  s*igeH,  A.  S. 
ifon,  tn  Alter  or  strain  by  percolation,  arc  nearly  parallel  forms,  as  also  is  Dan.  tif,  to  pass 
through  a  strainer,  sieve,  O.  N.  sUt,  to  iiltcr,  percolate,  aU  closely  connected  with  S.  G.  tila, 
Sw.  si7,  O.  N.  said,  taida,  Dan.  told,  Sixidt,  Sec,  Bret.  »'/,  and  the  like.     See  SUe. 

•  Not  suined,  but  sied  all  over.'      Wb.  CL 

Sie,  sb.  A  spot  or  mark,  such  as  might  be  left  by  the  mere  dropping- 
of  clean  water  upon  any  delicate  surface ;  thence,  more  generally,  of 
other  slight  marks  or  stains. 

•  There  were  hardly  the  signs  of  a  sw  upon  it.'      Wb.  01. 

Sie,  V.  n.     To  stretch,  or  yield  to  tension. 

Cf.  O.  N.  sagr,  lentus,  and  Migla,  to  stretch,  in  the  same  tense  as  oar  word;  Sw.  »tg^ 
Dan.  wr,  O.  Dan.  **ig",  of  that  which  admits  of  stretching,  or  yields  io  tension,  in  wKaterer 
direction,  vrithout  breaking  or  material  injury  to  its  parts.  Connected  with  Genn.  £11^, 
tough,  tenacious.  Comp.  Germ,  xiebtn  aUo  ;  das  ledtr,  da*  ftder-barz  litbt  neb :  leather. 
India-rubber,  stretches ;  G.  Dial,  and  0.  Germ,  zac^,  ztb*,  A.  S.  tob,  PI.  D.  taag,  taa,  Sc. 
itucb,  £.  tougb. 

Sieter,  sb.  (pr.  seetcr).  A  sieve  or  riddle;  a  strainer  or  colander. 
Spelt  also  Seater  or  Seatre. 

O.  N.  siglt,  Dan.  sigU,  Sw.  si*/,  a  sieve,  tiila,  Io  sift 

•  "  As  thin  as  a  seatre:"  worn  into  transparency  or  boles,  as  cloth  when  it  grows  thin.* 
IVb.  Gt. 

Siff,  V.  n.  To  make  a  sound  something  like  that  in  sighing,  but 
more  expressive  of  pain,  by  drawing  in  the  breath  more  sharply,  and 
between  the  teeth. 

Euentially  the  same  word  as  sigb,  the  gb  hiving  been  exchanged,  according  to  rtilc,  im  ff. 
Sec  Wedgw.  in  v,  Sigb, 
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SDc,  Bike,  adj.    Such. 

Wh.  GL  gives  dher  also,  which  is  probably  a  mitspelling  for  iOt'-a,  Comp.  the  ust 
of  veht  a : 

'  Hije  hillcj  on  vcb*  a  haluc'     Sir  Goto,  and  Gr,  Kn.  \.  74J. 
*  Wcle  waxei  in  vch§  a  won  in  worlde.     lb.  997. 
Under  Swilh,  Jam.  quotes  A.  S.  swiU,  swylc,  talis,  adding  that  '  Sc.  «*,  i(V,  is  evidently 
cott.  from  this,  as  the  A.  S.  word  is  contr.  from  M.  G.  swa-ieiM,  id,,  from  twa,  so.  and  ttik^ 
like,  similis.'     1  would  rather  say  thit  out  aik  or  aike  is  due  to  similar  changes  with  those 
that  resulted  in  E.  such,  only  preserving  the  hard  or  k  sound  and  the  long  vowel. 

SIk-an,  adj.  Such;  differing  from  aik-a  only  in  coming  before  a 
vowel.     See  Sik,  siko. 

*  Ah  nivvcr  hcarcd  a  man  threcp  Ices  sik-an  a  gate  afore  ;*  1  never  heard  a  mas  pcrti- 
oaciotiily  go  on  tcLing  lies  in  such  a  way  before, 

Sik  and  sik-Uke.     Such  and  suchlike ;  '  much  of  a  muchness.' 

Sik-like,  adj.     Suchlike,  similar. 

Bile,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  strain,  to  pass  liquid  through  a  sieve  or  other 
strainer  in  order  to  eliminate  impurities.  2.  To  rain  fast;  as  when  the 
rain  falls  in  a  thick  succession  of  drops,  as  strained  liquids  do.  3,  To 
drop  or  fall ;  thence  to  faint  away,  and,  to  fleet  or  glide  past. 

Cf.  Sw.  sila,  coinciding  exactly  with  our  first  meaning ;  N.  sila,  to  strain,  drip,  rain 
£ut,  nV/a.  to  drop  fast,  coincident  with  our  second  mcancng ;  O.  N.  sia,  to  filter,  strain ; 
Dan.  si>,  id.,  PL  D.  $Sen,  to  draw  off  water.  Wedgw.  looks  upon  N.  sita,  silia^  as  fre- 
quentatives  fiotn  iiga,  to  percolate,  to  sink  iu,  with  the  intermediate  foim  iikla,  to  trickle, 
Dan.  sagU,  to  dhvel.  N.  siga,  Sw.  tiga  sig,  lo  sink,  to  go  down,  S.  G.  $iga^  delabt,  con- 
dderc,  are,  however,  cognate  with  A.S.  figan,  to  fall  down,  fail,  O.  Ocnn.  iigart,  to  sink, 
to  fall,  Frit,  tiga;  and  a  secondary  meaning  of  S.  G.  uga  is  thus  given  by  Ihrc: — •  De 
boniinibus  usurpatum  iiotat  labare,  setnim  pedem  referre ;'  and  tlie  word  in  this  sense  a 
collated  with  the  A.  S.  and  other  words  just  quoted.  So  that,  thus,  we  arrive  at  our  third 
meaning.  Comp.  the  following  from  the  account  of  the  Maniage  Supper,  E.  Eng.  AUU^ 
Poem*,  B.  139; — 

'  Then  he  (the  king)  bowej  fro  his  hour  in  to  he  brodc  halle 
&  to  )>e  best  on  ^  baich,  and  bedc  lirtii  be  inyry, 
Solascd  hcni  with  scmblaunt  and  %yltd  fyrrc.' 
•  With  that  the  segge  all  hJniselfc  $Uii  to  his  chambrc.' 

K.  Alex.  p.  5.  quoted  by  editor  of  E.  EngL  AUU.  PotPU* 
3.  '  **  To  n7#  down ;"  to  faint  away.'     HI.  GL 

Cf.  Pr.  Pm.  *  Syyngt  dmime,  or  swonynge,  and  the  O.  N.  and  Dan.  forms,  given  above. 
with  the  Sw.  and  N.  forms. 

'  "  To  lilt  pan  ;"  to  glide  by.*      Wh.  GL 

Mr.  Morris,  Gl.  to  E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poerru,  luggests  a  different  origin  for  O.  £.  al*. 

8Ue,  sb.  A  strainer;  especially  a  utensil  for  straining  milk,  which 
consists  of  a  basin  with  a  hole  at  bottom  and  a  piece  of  fine  canvas 
stretched  over  it. 

Sw.  5/7.  Sw.  D.  iiitt,  Welsh,  Brel.  ul,  strainer.     Luggas  de  i  siUn,  nar  man  siltr  mjolk. 
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§darodt*U  taimf  mtdd,  alt  ej  nycUm  blir  ofanUg:  if  they — snuU  white  p^bles  dntin- 
goished  by  the  names  Gobomdas^mar  or  Qofar-ttmar;  that  is  to  say,  Hior's  ctooea — be 
placed  in  the  siZr  when  the  milk  it  sfled,  they  are  a  rare  means  of  prercntiDg  the  milk  firmn 
being  bewitched.    War.  ocb  Wird.  p.  333. 

Sile-lsrigg,  sb.  A  wooden  frame  with  two  long  sides  held  together 
by  two  cross-pieces,  on  which  the  Bile  or  milk-strainer  is  set,  over  the 
milk-dish,  when  the  milk  has  to  be  transferred  from  the  milk-pail  to 
the  latter. 

The  corresponding  Dan.  (Falster  district)  Dtensil  is  caOed  sflr6ar,  or  sw6«r.  Tbc  fine 
canras  of  our  Slles  is  represented  in  like  manner  by  sSMud^  sSi^doth,  and  the  BUe  ftaelf 
is  m-kar,  when  the  utensO  is  earthenware,  at-btu^  when  it  is  of  wood.  Molb^  As*.  O. 
Ltxieon. 

Sile  down,  v.  n.  To  drop  or  fall ;  thence,  to  faint  away.  See 
under  Sile. 

Cf.  Jtg  tttiht  jtg  havdt  sigat  lud,  dtr  j^  Ood:  I  thought  I  dionld  bare  mUd  (or  amd} 
doum,  where  I  stood.   Anu,  p.  ISO. 

SiU-hone,  sb.  The  shaft  horse ;  the  horse  whose  place  is  between 
the  lammers.  Sills  or  shafts,  or  next  to  the  waggon. 

Sills,  sb.  The  shafts  of  a  waggon  or  other  carriage.  Compare  Thill : 
see  also  Limmer. 

Merely  a  vocal  corruption  of  Thills ;  otherwise  it  would  be  connected  with  aZcs,  sotiB;, 
rafters,  beams.  But  it  is  identical  with  Thills  (another  form  of  which  is  jSls)  from  A.  S. 
\>tit  a  thill,  a  board,  a  plank. 

Silly,  adj.    Weakly,  in  delicate  or  poor  health. 

Ms  there  anything  you  would  fancy,  as  your  health  seems  but  alfyV  Heart  of  MuU 
Lotbian. 

The  first  meaning  of  the  word  is  blessed,  happy,  A.  S.  s<elig.  Germ,  s^ig;  thence,  from 
the  union  of  innocence  with  happiness,  innocent;  and  from  innocent,  as  in  the  case  of  that 
word  itself,  simple,  in  its  invidious  sense  of  silly,  foolish,  weak ;  and  from  *  weak'  we  easily 
reach  the  meaning  of  our  word.  See  Wedgw.,  and  the  instances  of  the  old  word  uiy,  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Carr  in  Cy.  Gl.     Note  also  the  transition  in  the  extracts  below : — 

•  fSu  stondes  seli  stede  upK>n :'  Gen.  and  Ex.  p.  79 ; 

•  Viudi  men  quat  haue  ge  don  ?  *     7%.  p.  66 ; 

addressed  to  Joseph's  brethren  when  overtaken  with  Joseph's  cup  in  their  possession ; 

•  First  to  brenne  the  body 
In  a  bale  of  fiir. 

And  sythen  the  sely  soule  slen, 

And  senden  hyre  to  hclle.'     P.  Plougbm.  p.  490. 

*  We  se/y  shepar<les.  that  walkys  on  the  moore, 
No  wonder  as  it  standys  if  we  be  poore. 

For  the  fylthe  of  oure  landes  lyys  falow  as  the  floore, 
As  ye  ken.'     Townel.  Myst.  p.  98. 

•  We  sefy  woodmen  are  mekylle  wo.'     lb.  p.  99. 
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Bind,  V.  a.    To  wash  out,  to  rinse. 


O".  Gi.  gtret  also  the  meaning,  to  wash  down;  *  **  To  tind  down  yam  meat,"  to  drink 
after  eating  ;*  and  Jam.  gives  the  wmc  czpressiDn,  with  the  explanation  to  •  dilute  one'i 
meat,'  which  has  do  meaning.  Brockctt  simply  and  truly  says. '  to  take  a  drink  after  meat/ 
I  think  this  is  a  curioui  and  interesting  word,  though  materials  fur  its  full  illustration  are 
wisting.  1  connect  it  immediately  with  the  O.N.  form  sunt/,  swimming,  sund-^yrt  a  swim- 
ming animal,  tund-magi^  swimming-bladder,  &c.,  the  connection  of  which  with  nn'mo, 
ntrimma,  swim,  is  of  course  clear.  Mr.  Wedgwood's  remark  upon  Swim  is,  '  this  word 
Mcmi  originally  to  apf»ly  to  the  movement  of  watei  in  agitation,  10  more  or  flow  like 
water,'  whence  the  secondary  meanings  to  be  carried,  or  to  move  aloi)g.  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Now  this  original  sctvie  of  the  word  is  just  what  is  preserved  in  our  Bind.  The 
only  strictly  parallel  form  I  can  be  certain  of  is  Bav.  Khteenzin,  to  rinse,  which  however 
Wedgw.,  *  through  the  softening  of  the  final  6  to  m  in  scbwabbelM,'  places  side  by  side  with 
O.  N.  wvamla,  to  splash,  dabble  in  water,  N.  tvab^,  id..  Bar.  Kkwaibtn,  id.,  Swin  KbtoabMitt 
to  splash,  Germ,  stbwemmcn,  to  wash. 

Sine,  adv.    Since.    See  Ben* 

Sink-hole,  sb.  Any  cavity  or  hollow  place  in  which  the  drainage 
from  a  Middenstead,  or  other  form  of  liquid  manure,  collects. 

Sinter-saunter,  v.  n.  To  be  idle  or  indifferent  about  doing  anything, 
to  loiter  or  dawdle  lime  away. 

Sipe,  V.  n.  To  ooze  out,  to  soak  through  any  containing  matter  or 
object,  and  drain  away  slowly. 

Comp.  the  consonantal  changes  in  these  cognate  and  tynoaymous  words,  O.  N.  «]gM, 
Dan.  iigu,  Sw.  sichta.  Germ,  sicbttn^  sitbttt,  Dut.  zijitn,  A.S.  si/tan^  E.  $i/i,  and  note  the 
like  succession  in  O.  N.  siga.  O,  Sw.  and  Sw.  uga,  to  soak  or  ap€  away.  Dan.  D.  ugt^  10 
drip,  trickle,  ooze,  O.  H.  Germ,  gfiacb,  a  rill,  a  slow  itrexni.  a  Syke,  Dut.  zipen,  door'ziptn^ 
to  drip,  trickle  through,  PI.  D,  n^ra,  stp^rm,  to  ooze,  trickle,  and  our  N.  E.  aipe. 

* "  It  is  all  siped  away ;"  gone  away  drop  by  drop  imperceptibly,  as  a  liquid  from  a 
vesfd.'     Wh.  GI. 

Sipings,  sb.     Oozings,  drainings,  leakage  to  a  small  extent. 

Sipper-sauoe,  sb.  A  sauce,  or  other  provocative  to  the  appetite; 
that  which  is  used  to  give  zest  or  relish  to  one's  meat. 

One  can  hardly  disconnect  this  word,  in  thought,  from  $up,  nip,  and  when  one  finds  such 
a  remark  as  Ihre's, — *  Variat  rero  nmifice  hujus  vocabuli  {ttipa)  seiisus  in  dialectis  Oothids  : 
apud  M.  Gothos,  vttpan  eit  comdtrt  (Marc.  ix.  jo),  yui  iupuda,  quo  condietur?  Apud 
A.  Saxones,  ivpan  et  %yp<m  denotant  gvsiare,'  one  is  further  inclined  to  think  that  the  origin 
of  Sipper>»auoe  may  be  here.  Again,  sipp  implies  the  taking  in  a  dainty  way,  or  as  if 
affecting  inditfcrcncc  or  disinclination  for  what  is  taken,  of  food  or  drink  (Ihre  in  r.  Sipp: 
c(.  E.  $ip).  Germ,  tau/en,  moreover,  is  to  take  greedily,  revellingly,  drunkenly,  of  liquids; 
which  word  Ihre  rightly  connects  with  O.  Sw.  tupan,  used  in  the  same  sense.  But  again. 
A.  S.  lar/U.  aw/?,  su^U  »Mful,  O.  N.  h/^.  5.  G.  to/wi,  something  to  be  eaten  with  bread, 
whether  potage.  or  ought  else,  Dan.  svW,  DuL  myvtl,  O.  E.  ntwelU  (Mapes,  quoted  in 
Marsh's  Origin  and  Hitt.  of  Engl.  Languagt,  p,  241),  smtet  (Ancr.  RiuU.  p.  193),  all  in  the 
same  sense,  that  is,  something  to  be  eaten  with  bread,  a  relish,  are  not  all  these  connected 
with,  almost  other  forms  of.  M.  G.  tupam,  S.  G.  tvpa.  Germ.  tatt/tM,  ftc.,  tiic  continaally 


recumng  change  of  p  into  itt  equiralent  /or  v,  bdng  all  that  U  required  to  genertte  one 
word  ftom  the  others  ?  Again,  Lai.  opsanium  or  obiomum,  with  its  origin  5^K>r,  l^ar.  more 
than  prnbably  belong  to  the  same  family ;  a  slight  mctathetical  change  and  the  pouiblc  root 
of  the  Gothic  words  is  revealed,  ofrs,  o/s  •=«>/  =  so/,  suf,  suw.  It  u  carious  if  our  Clevd. 
Bipper  be  the  means  of  suggesting  such  cUims  to  rebitiombip. 

Sitfast,  sb.  The  more  tenacious  central  portions  among  the  sup- 
purated parts  of  a  boil  or  carbuncle.     See  Goke. 

.  81-tbeo,  Bd-theo.  Kxclamations,  claiming  attention;  the  first  being 
equivalent  to  '  See  thou  1 '  the  second  to  '  Saw  thou  ? '  Comp.  Lo'  thee 
=  look  thou ;  Iiookfit'ee  =  lookcat  thou ;  Seest'ee  =  seest  thou ;  &c. 

Sit  on  one's  knees.  To.  To  knee!  (as  in  prayer),  to  take  and  retain 
the  kneeling  posture. 

Ail  expression  of  great  antiquity.  Cf.  1  hi  kkes  gt/earrad  from  bim,  sua  micU  t/aius 
warp  it,  1  mt'd  gttttnum  cnnum  gtbad:  and  he  was  remorcd  from  them  as  much  as  ■  stone's 
cast,  and  with  set  hu*s  prayed.    North.  Gosp.  Luke  xxii.  41.     Note  also, — 

*  |3eos  here-hringes  \nco  :  Those  chieftains  three 
comen  to  (an  kinge.  come  to  the  king. 

Sc  setten  an  heore  cneowen :     and  sit  on  their  kn$n 
biforen  })an  kzisere.'  before  the  kaiser. 

Lay.  ii.  506. 
'  pis  holi  maide  »at  aknto :  ~\  hire  e)co  to  heueoe  caste.* 

SiiHte  Marg.  p.  3a. 

'  Maichus  hcrde  )>es  wordes.    he  utt*  btm  acne.'    Meidom  Maregrtte,  p.  43. 
Chaucer  also  uses  the  expression  repeatedly ;  thus — 

*  And  down  anon  he  titU  bim  on  bis  hu.'    Sompnour't  Tale,  p.  95. 

*  She  on  her  knees  her  sette.'    Clerk  0/  Oxen/ortts  Tale,  p.  104. 

'  On  thei  ktiees  tbey  laien  hem  adoun.*     Second  Noitn^$  Tale,  p.  I18. 
Comp.  also  *  And  he  a  kne  gan/a/7f  : 

He  utte  him  a  knewelyng 

And  gret  wel  t>e  gode  kyng.'     King  Horn,  p.  si. 
'  her  he  lai  on  cneowe  ibcde :  there  he  lay  on  knee  in  i»ayer 

and  cleopede  auexe  touward  gode.'  and  called  ever  lowzrd  God. 
Lay,  Ut.  184. 
The  O.  N.  idiom  seems  to  be  standa  a  kuianum;  thus— ^onufij^rmn  bakazst  md  elldrvm 
.  .  .  ok  iteridr  a  kntanum  ok  lytr  miog  er  bann  hakar  bringspalimir  ofr  ajtslimar  ok  far  upp 
^toin  miog:  the  king  was  wanning  himself  at  the  fire,  and  is  standing  on  bis  knee*  (kiicding 
down,  on  clothes  laid  for  the  purposed  and  louts  (itoops  forward)  much  as  he  warms  his 
breast  and  slioulders  and  his  posteriors  stick  up  greatly.     Flai.  i.  161. 

So  also  in  Norse : — Stad  moderen  pd  kiu :  his  mother  knelt  dowiu     Am*,  pp.  35. 98. 
Our  phrase,  which  occurs  also  in  ^ori  Castle  Depositions,  p.  58,  is  urunittalcably  O.  Eng- 
lish, and  its  occurrence  in  the  North.  Oospeis  is  noteworthy. 

Sit  up  on  end,  To.     To  sit  upright,  in  contradistinction  to  reclining 
or  lying  down. 

*  Matched  to  sit  up  on  end;'  of  a  pcnon  safTeniig  fsoia  weakness,  the  result  of  illae>9>,  or 
any  other  cause. 
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Skafe,  sb.  (pr.  skeeaf,  skeaf).  A  sleep  broken  bank ;  an  abrapt  pre- 
cipitous face  rising  from  any  level  or  plane  surface;  a  semi-precipice. 

Coiiicidcnt  with  Skufe  or  Skuff,  A.  S.  s«/»,  *cyfe,  a  precipice. 

Skare  on,  v.  a.  To  apply  and  fix  one  piece  of  wood  to  another  (as 
in  piecing  or  mending  the  broken  bar  of  a  gate)  by  the  process  of 
splicing,  or  removing  obliquely  portions  of  each  of  the  two  ends  to  be 
laid  in  apjxjsition^  so  that  when  applied  to  each  other  there  shall  be  no 
increase  of  thickness  at  the  junction. 

Dan.D.  (S.  JutlO  '  tkarrt,  to  apply  to  one  aiiothei,  lo  join  or  unite  two  pieces  by  mcani 
of  s  groove,  tenon  or  othcrwiie :  at  ikarrt  vtd  tiler  sammen,  f.  ex.  naar  man  f^Ur  to  paa 
ikraa  afikaarn*  hUlkt-fuder  tammen :  to  ikart  on  or  together ;  e.  g.  when  mie  adjusts  and 
unites  the  ends  of  iwo  pieces  ot  wood  prcriouily  cut  obliquely.  O.  N.  siara,  Sw.  ikarfva* 
Ihre  also  gives  Jtarfwa,  scgnient;i  coagmentaie,  segmcntare  x  and  N.  ikare  corresponds  in 
■nd  form  precisely  with  our  Skare. 


Skeel,  skell,  v.  a.  To  tilt,  or  fix  in  an  oblique  position.  A  cart  is 
skelled  when  the  body  is  raised  from  the  shafts  in  front,  and,  working 
on  the  axle-tree,  is  fixed  so  as  to  slope  down  backwards,  lo  facilitate 
unloading,  &c. 

O.  N.  skcela,  detorqucre,  akaldr,  awry,  twisted,  askew,  sktrll,  a  wry  mouth,  iJcinlp't 
obliquus,  pxtus,  qui  limii  est  oculis ;  Dan.  ikeli^  to  squint.  skteUiet,  skew-eyed  ;  S.  G.  ikalgt 
obliquus,  transversus;  A.  S.  mW,  <r#o/,  in  the  compounds  seel-<g'*,  setol-toge,  squint-eyed; 
Germ.  Mcbti,  L.  Sax.  site//,  Dut.  sebetl,  oblique,  awry,  crooked.     Hence  our  vb. 

Ske^l,  sb.  A  kind  of  pail,  for  milk  or  water :  in  some  cases  cylin- 
drical or  nearly  so;  in  others,  having  its  bottom  of  greater  diameter 
than  its  mouth;  and  tn  lieu  of  the  iron  Bow,  or  handle,  one  of  the 
staves  rises  higher  than  the  others  and  is  fashioned  so  as  to  facilitate 
holding  it. 

Janiiesoa  refers  this  word  to  O.  N.  skdl,  Dan.  skoal,  Sw.  Udl,  but  erroneously.  Brockett 
suggests  O.  N.  siti6lo,  a  mllk^pail,  and  rightly.  Note  also  Sw.  D.  s^Wa,  «iy/a,  id.,  and  Fin. 
kiuiu,  collated  by  Rietz. 

■  TfTciiu  Pastor.   Ye  hold  long  the  tkaylU, 

Now  let  me  go  to.'     Tcwrut.  Myst.  p.  90. 
•  i  sktyll.'     Ittvtitt,  Pr.  Fimcb.  p.ccxcix. 

Skeel-oalf,  sb.  A  calf  fed  by  hand,  and  consequently  having  to  take 
its  food  out  of  the  SkeeL 

Skeel  over)  v.  a.  To  overtuin,  to  tilt  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
equihbrium  is  disregarded,  and  the  thing  skeeled  is  turned  quite  over. 

Skoely,  adj.     Full  of  knowledge  or  experience. 

Another  of  the  numerous  words  whidi  depend  upon  O.  N.  $kilja,  and  its  cognate  wordi. 
See  under  Scale.  Only  in  this  case  there  is  a  nearer  connection  with  the  class  of  ideas 
involved  in  the  E.  aktll,  tkiJfid,  Scc.,  than  with  those  in  scale,  slliU,  Skel-beastt  &c. ;  iu 
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other  words,  the  fundimcntil  notion  is  ratbcr  of  discnmination  thin  of  actiul  separslion. 
lu  Mr.  Wedgwood's  words,  '  the  radical  scnte  iA  separation,  then  difTercncc,  distinction,  dis- 
cernment, reason,  intellectual  or  manual  ability.  O.  N.  *ii7,  separation,  distinction,  discrimi- 
nation.  Gora  skil,  to  do  what  ii  right  ind  just/  that  is.  dUchminated  and  separated  from 
what  is  wrong  and  bad. 

*  "  Vary  sieety  and  knowful ;"  very  clercr.'      Wh.  Gl. 

Skel-beaat,  sb.  A  boarded  partition  between  staD  and  stall  in  a 
cattle-shed,  or  Byre. 

*  Skeil-hoosf.  thr  head  of  the  stalls  of  cattle.'  Cr.  Gl.  Hall,  notices  this  word,  bnt  does 
not  appear  satisfied  with  it,  or  with  its  definition ;  and  reasonably.  There  is  no  prchea- 
sible  aieaning  in  it.  The  same  author  gives  '  Boo$*i,  stalls ;'  and  Brockett,  *  Boom,  buess, 
buu,  an  ox  or  cow-stall ;'  adding,  '  properly  the  place  beside  the  stakes  where  the  fodder 
lies,'  which  I  think  is  nustakcn.  But  still,  6oosf  being  equivalent  to  ttalJ,  tkell-hoos*  ought 
not  to  have  presented  any  dithculty.  It  is.  of  course,  the  parting  or  separating  of — or  par- 
tition between — standing  and  .rtanding,  or  stall  and  stall.  Wh,  Gl.  defines  our  word  correctljr 
as  *  (he  partiiioni  of  a  cattle-stall/  Comp.  Dan.  D.  iiiUtbaUi,  a  partition,  or  material  divi- 
sion, e.g.  in  a  bam;  also  the  line  of  higher  stubble  on  a  corn-field,  whereat  the  cutting- 
stroke  of  the  workmai  commenced,  and  whicti  remains  to  show  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  one  man's  work  and  another's.  Note  also  the  use  of  Sw.  bta/#,  as  follows  i—^/^ra 
bomsttnar  sdscm  rdmdrkt  oeb  tJcal  rmMan  akrarnt :  four  corner-stones  at  boondary-ourks 
and  divisions  between  the  fields.    IVdr.  ocb  Wird,  p.  34. 

Skellit,  sb.     A  form  of  Skillet. 

Skelly,  V.  n.  To  squint,  Wh.  Gl,  gives  *  Skeller'  as  another  form  of 
the  word. 

O.  N.  at  skidta  skialgt  augum :  to  squint  \  S.  G.  $kala,  id. ;  Sw.  sMda^  Dan.  aiclr.  ai,  at 
ikel*  rrud  mineru  (cf.  *  skcllies  fearfully  with  one  eye ;'  part  of  the  description  of  Balfour 
of  Burley,  in  Old  Mortality),  sMm^t,  or  tk*il-^ut^  squint-«yed  ;  N.  S.  kMm.  Germ.  MfcW«n, 
A.  S.  scd-€age,  &c.    See  under  Slceel,  vb. 

Skelly,  sb.     A  squint,  distorted  vision. 

Skelly-eyed,  adj.     Having  a  squint^  with  distorted  vision. 

Skelm,  sb.     A  scoundrel,  a  good-for-nothing  fellow. 

'  ScbtJm  originally  denotes  a  carcaie.  carrion :'  Ihre ;  thence  its  application  to  a  vile  or 
rascally  person;  S.G.  *kttm,  O.  N.  ti^lmir,  a  rascal ;  Dan.  icbulm.  Germ,  ttbtlm,  id.;  Dul. 
KbeltHt  a  carcaK.  a  plague,  a  Koundrel ;  O,  H.  O.  uilmo,  itedtno,  pestileoce. 

Skelp,  V.  a.  I .  To  smack,  or  strike  with  the  open  palm.  2.  To 
move  rapidly,  to  walk  or  run  very  fast. 

*  Isl.  mM/o  is  occasionally  used  in  the  very  same  sense  as  our  iktlp;  percello,  Krittmuag. 
Gl. ;  ihtta,  M.  Raukdla,  podiccm  oianu  verberare ;  Gl.  OrhuyingaS.  vo.  aM/a.* 
Jam.,  under  SMp,  vb.  Gael,  tgeilp,  a  stroke,  is  however  alleged  by  Gamett  as  the  pouible 
origin  of  the  word. 

Skelper,  sb.    An  unusually  large  individual,  or  specimen,  of  a  class. 

Once  again,  from  the  designation  of  a  blow  to  that  for  a  large-rized  individual,  as  before 
remarked  on. 
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Skelping,  adv.     More  than  ordinarily  lar^e. 


Skep,  sb.  A  basket  of  willow  or  flag-fabric,  of  different  shapes  in 
different  districts. 

Formerly  used  ss  a  measure  in  Clcrehnd,  as  in  the  Eastern  Connties  a  *  Biuhel-skip'  is  a 
fiimiliar  term  still ;  the  prefix  also  being  sometimes  dropped.  Wb.  Gl,  dc6iie«  the  *  Sleep  * 
Ai  *  a  round-bottomed  willow  basket,  wtthont  a  bow :'  Brockett,  limpty  as  *  a  basket  made 
of  rushes.'  O.  N.  sJcfppa,  modius ;  Sw.  skiippo,  a  dry  measure ;  Dan.  skjeffe,  id. ;  A.S.  seep, 
uiop,  a  skip,  basket,  tub;  O. Germ,  scirt^  Germ,  kiepe,  Pl.D.i//*,  kupt,  arc  collated  with 
uef  by  Botworth. 

SkexLgh,  skew,  sb.  (sometimes  pr.  skeuph).  A  spot  or  place  the 
natural  features  of  which  are  more  or  less  oblique  or  twisted,  partly  from 
the  contour  of  the  surface,  and  partly  from  the  direction  of  the  water- 
course which  runs  through  it ;  a  crooked  dale-let  with  enclosing  banks 
that  do  not  look  as  if  they  were  pairs. 

A  word  which  occun  only,  I  think,  in  local  namei,  as  in  SkilJtnkew,  and  which  it  hai 
been  proposed  to  refer  to  O.  N.  tkngr,  Sw.  sirig,  Dan.  i^ot*.  a  forest  (properly  a  forest  of 
pine-trees:  Sw.  buU  is  a  forest  of  deciduous  trees).  But  it  seems  simply  absurd  to  lancy 
that,  when  the  general  character  of  the  whole  district  was  that  of  being  utterly  overgrown 
with  forest,  as  wc  know  from  Domesday  (independently  of  other  testimony)  it  was,  a  small 
and  insignificant  nook  of  the  whole  should  be  distinguished  by  a  name  which,  if  appropriate 
at  alt.  must  have  been  applied  to  the  district  in  tts  entirety,  and  which,  moreover,  actually 
was  so  applied,  in  its  English  form,  in  the  case  of  '  Danby  on  the  Forest.'  I  am  iherefuie 
disposed  rather  to  look  upon  the  name  as  locally  descripu've  in  some  other  respect.  *  Sirw, 
akeugh,  ot  .tbaw,'  says  Ord,  Hitt.  o/Clevel.  p.  244,  more  suo,  '  mcaru  a  wooded  dell,  and  is 
icill  universally  employed  in  Scotland  to  signify  a  dingle  or  dell.*  Jam.,  however,  does  not 
give  the  form  $kav,  nor  do  I  believe  it  exists  ;  and  scbatv  or  scbagb  he  defines  as  '  a  wood, 
a  grove,'  without  even  the  slightest  reference  to  *  dingle  or  deU.'  What  he  does  uy  that 
may  have  a  possible  application  in  our  instance  is,  that  tcbagb  or  tcbaw  *  seems  also  used  in 
the  sense  of  shade,  covert ;'  and  that  this  seems  *  to  be  the  primary  and  proper  sense  o(  the 
word.'  for  that  it  *  is  evident  that  it  is  the  same  Goth,  word  which  tignifies  a  shadow  and 
a  wood.  Thus  S.  G.  skog,  sylra,  cannot  be  viewed  as  ridicaliy  difl'creut  from  tkugga, 
umbra.*  Still  this  seems  to  be  only  apparently  applicable :  for  wc  keep  ilntg  or  tcug  in  its 
own  proper  form  and  appropriate  sound,  both  as  a  dialect-word  and  a  local  lume-— ^euf- 
dole.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  prefer  the  explanation  of  iktugb  or  ikew  given  in  the 
dcftnition,  and  refer  it  to  O.  N.  tkidigr^  tkei/r  and  the  cognate  words. 

Skew,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  twist  round,  move  oneself  angularly  so  u 
to  face  in  a  different  direction,  a.  To  throw  with  an  angular  or  sweep- 
ing movement,  as  the  hand-sower  does  his  seed.  3.  To  twist  or  wrench ; 
in  this  sense  with  ofif  subjoined. 


O.  N.  ikrifr,  obliquus,  curvus ;  Sw.  tke/,  Dan.  *k/€v,  id.,  tbjt 
N.  S.  leherv.  Germ,  sebif/,  Dut.  s-ebeef. 

'  To  skew  off;  to  twist  ox  forcibly  wrench  off.'     Wb.  Ql. 


or  sA/fM.  to  wry,  twist 


Skill,  V.  a.    To  distinguish  or  discriminate,  to  know  or  comprehend. 

3>' 
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to  make  out  or  arrive  at  the  understanding  of  (a  person  or  thing). 
See  Scale. 

Dan.  D.  slrjflU,  to  dijcriminatc  between.  «,  d«  trt  biniiwUn  saa  lige,  at  jtg  ham  ikk*  aJ^tlU 
dem :  they  are  so  like  one  another  1  can't  skill  theni.     Comp.  the  customary  use  of  tbe 
O.  £.  oouu  sjb7,  at  bt  the  fuHowing  pauagc  Trum  P.  Ploughm.  p.  940 : 
'  And  why  that  oon  thecf  00  the  aos 

Crcaurit  hyoi  yald 

Rather  thaii  that  oother  tbccf. 

Though  thow  woldest  appose, 

Alle  the  cterkes  under  Criit 

Ne  kouthe  the  ddlU  assoile  ;* 
where  MUt  not  simply  implies  Tcaton  {Pr.  Pm.  Skylit.  Racio),  but  the  reason  of  a  difTe- 
rctKC  or  discriniinatioii.     Comp.  al»D  the  phraic  *  It  ikUls  aot'^sit  matters  not,  nukes  no 
diflerence. 

•  Ay  I  wc  'j  hard  chapi  l'  siiill  ;*  a  sentence  addressed  by  one  of  a  party  I  had  at  woric 
examining  a  Heme  or  tumulus  on  these  moors,  to  a  migrating  'navvy.'  who,  in  uttet 
perplexity  as  to  what  the  object  of  such  labour  in  such  a  place  could  be,  had  asked,  *  Were 
wc  making  a  railway  there?' 

Comp.  %d  vidt  bam  kurmg  dMn*  dtrn  pA  ii»rr^»n  :  so  far  as  he  could  skill  them  (distin* 
guiih  between  them)  by  the  size.     Anu,  p.  68. 

Skillet,  sb.     A  small  metal  pot  for  the  fire,  with  a  long  handle. 

Hall,  mentions  the  *  long  handle'  in  his  definition  of  the  word,  as  also  Wh.  Gl.  Wedgw,, 
however,  defines  ikilht  or  iJrgiJei  as  *  a  snuH  vessel  with  feet  for  boiling,'  and  conuecti  it 
With  It.  vjuilla,  a  little  bell,  Germ.  ichtUt,  id.,  O.  Lat.  sheila.  *  SktUtta,  in  old  Latin  re- 
cords, a  little  bell  for  a  church  iiecple.  whence  our  vesieli  called  skilUts^  usually  made  of 
bcll-mctal.'     Philip's  New  World  of  Word$,  1706,  quoted  by  Wedgw. 

Skime,  v.  n.  (pr.  skahm).  To  look  from  underneath  knit  or  lower- 
ing brows;  which  may  give  an  appearance  of  obliquity  lo  the  vision. 

*  To  Scann  or  Skime,  to  squint  ilightly ;  more  in  the  way  of  knitting  the  brows  than 
from  obliquity  of  the  eyes'  Wb.  Gl.  Cf.  O.  N.  shima,  oculos  circumfcrre,  oculis  emissitiit 
uti,  jJrtma,  a  chink,  sufficient  to  show  a  glimmering  of  light.  Comp.  also  S.  Q.  tkitmtigd, 
qui  obscure  vidct.  lusciosiu ;  A.  S.  sciman,  scimioHt  to  be  daxzled,  weak-eyed,  Hppus  eue. 
These  meanings  are  held  by  Wachter  to  flow  from  uhirmen,  to  shine  faintly,  to  throw  a 
glimmering  light.  Germ,  sebimmern.  But  one  ought  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  a  daz* 
sling  light  hat  more  elTcct  on  the  eyes,  airl  ou  the  action  of  him  who  uses  his  eyes  under 
ill  iiillutiicc,  than  a  wo»k  or  glimmering  light,  and  that  A.  S.  iciman  also  means,  and  at  ttt 
firit  meaning  it  would  seem,  to  glitter,  to  ibtne ;  which  is  also  true  of  Germ,  uhimmem, 
PI.  D.  Khtmerm^  Sw.  sJcimra,  Dan.  D  tkimrt,  8cc.  It  is  not,  therefore,  possible  that  the 
appropriation  of  Bkime*  in  O.  N.  and  our  Dial,  to  the  action  of  the  eyes,  a^mmer.  to  the 
light  itself,  nuy  depend  on  ihc  ackiiowlcdgmait  of  such  effects  of  a  dazzling  light? 

Skimmer,  v.  n.  To  shine  brightly ;  as  the  rooming  sun,  when  it 
shines  into  the  eyes,  so  to  speak :  to  glitter  or  tlirow  out  bright  rays;  as 
a  bright  object  in  the  sunshine. 

O.  N.  ikivmi,  splendor,  nitor.  S.  G.  Jtimra,  radiare,  Dan.  D.  sJtrmrr,  to  give  out  rayi  of 
light.  A.  5.  tcymrian,  id.,  Grrat.  scbhmturn,  to  sparkle,  lo  be  dazzling.  PI.  D.  ibfnurtn, 
icbemerH.  to  dazzle.     E.  ibimmer  U  applied  to  a  glancing  and  feeble,  rather  than  briUiani, 
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light — our  word  to  a  brilliant  light  Htch  as  nearly  honKontil  (a»  uppotcd  to  vcfUcal)  rays 
afford,  as  in  the  example  tubjoincd. 

'  "  A  fine,  tkimrruring  moming ;"  a  splendid  dawn,  betokening  a  fine  day.'     Wl,  Gl. 

Cf.  N.  a/tentiumrhtg,  the  duik  of  the  evening. 

Skinuaering,  adj.  Bright,  sunshiny,  brilliant;  but  applicable  only 
in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  has  attained  much  height  in  the  heavens, 
or  when  its  rays  shine  more  into  the  eyes,  so  to  say,  than  later  in 
the  day. 

Skirl,  V.  n.     To  scream,  to  emit  loud,  high-pitched  notes  or  sounds, 

Ihre  collates  £.  sbriii  with  ticraiiat  to  enut  a  harsh  sotind,  as  broken  pot«,  &c.,  do  z 
thence,  to  give  forth  any  harsh,  discordant  noise.  Jam.  quotes  O.N.  ikralla,  tonum  stre- 
peTum  ederc,  Dan.  skraldf  (misprinted  th-aiber),  a  word  applied,  says  Molb.,  to  higher* 
pitched  sounds  than  ihe  words  bragt.  buldre,  dundrt ;  e.g.  to  the  peculiar  bound  of  the 
thunder  that  acconip^inies  a  Icvin^bort ;  to  a  screech,  in  shotL  O.  N.  ttruUn,  to  give  forth 
a  sound  such  at  over-dry  things  do  when  touched,  S.G.  sirrali,  ikraii,  iltarj,  vociferatio, 
come  nearer  still  to  the  sense  of  our  aklrl.  Dan.  D.  «itra/.  dissonant,  and  skralU,  a  loud* 
tongucd  woman,  a  scold,  also  approach  nearly,  while  in  tkryle,  S.  Jull.  $kraaU,  to  screech, 
to  shriek  horribly,  to  cry  aloud,  or  bewail,  we  have  the  enaa  counicrpan  of  our  word  by 
simply  allowing  for  the  continually  recurring  transposition  uf  the  r. 

Skirtmg.  sb.  Screaming,  the  sound  of  shrill,  high-pitched  cries  or 
notes. 

'  The  Mrling  of  the  sea-gulls  ii  said  to  be  the  forenniner  of  a  gale.'     Wh.  Gl. 

Skit,  V.  n.  To  sneer  at  or  reflect  upon  a  person,  to  ridicule  in- 
directly. 

Skittish,  adj.  Given  to,  or  characterised  by,  a  tendency  to  indirect 
satire  or  reflection. 

•  Siittiib,  satirical.'     Wb.  Gl. 

Skivers,  skiwers,  sb.  Meat-  or  butchers'-skevrers ;  splinters  or 
split  pieces  of  wood. 

*  Shewer.  In  Dcv.  called  a  litiver,  probably  identical  with  ibiv*  or  shiver,  a  Sf^ter  of 
wood  :  Dan.  sJtiav*,  PI.  D.  icheve,  a  bit  of  straw,  or  of  the  stalk  of  hemp  or  flax* — comp. 
our  Bhiv — '  Prov.  E.  akeg,  i  stump  of  a  branch,  peg  of  wood.*  Wcdgw.  Comp.  also 
cbtve^-^'-i  cbivi  of  garlic,  ebi/e,  a  fragment,  Fr.  chif'pf,  cbiffie,  a  rag,  a  jag, 

Skrat,  sb.     See  Sorat. 

Skrat-besom,  sb.  A  broom  or  besom  M'om  to  the  hard  stumpe  by 
long  or  severe  usage,  so  that  when  applied  it  will  rather  scratch  than 
sweep.     See  Sorat,  vb. 

Skrimp,  skrimpy,  adj.  Scanty,  short  in  quantity,  dealt  out  grudg- 
ingly. 

Rietz  supposes  a  lost  strong  vb.  skrimpa,  to  become  dry,  shrunken,  smaller,  of  which  tlie 
p.  p.  ^krumpm  aiMl  sup.  dtnmpit  yet   remain  current,  collating  Germ.  D.  tcbrmmptn,  to 
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tvrinkle,  N.  S.  scbrvrnptln,  Dan.  tkrumpf,  id.,  A.  S.  ffnmnaii,  to  become  dry.  lean.  To 
thii  vb.  he  refrrs  the  Sw.  Dial,  words  skramp.  lean,  poor,  of  a  hortc,  titramp^r,  D.  D. 
ikrampel,  an  old  skiile  or  poor  horse,  ikrimp,  a  poor  meadow,  tkromp^  \o  become  less  or 
shrink,  skrompen,  shrunken,  &c. 

Skrimp,  v.  a.  To  be  sparing  with,  to  dole  out  in  scanty  measure. 
See  Skrimp,  adj. 

Skrudge,  v.  a.  To  crowd  or  squeeze  close ;  to  compress  by  per- 
sonal contact ;  as  in  a  crowd, 

cr.  %crougt,  to  aowd.  10  squeeze.  Scroodgt,  a  cniih.  HaUiweU.  '  Scrutt,  to  pren  or  thnui 
hard,"  quoted  in  Wcdgw.,  together  with  a  line  from  the  F.  Quttnt  • — 

*  Into  his  wound  the  juice  tbeteof  did  scnae.' 
Ft.  tiereger,  9$eranr^  to  crush. 

Skufe,  Bkuff,  sb.  An  abrupt  or  rocky  bank,  a  precipitous  rise  from 
a  plain.     Sec  Skafe. 

Slabber,  v.  a.  To  wet  the  thread  with  saliva  in  the  process  of  spin- 
ning, using  the  finger  and  thumb  for  the  purpose. 

D.  Dial,  dabber,  the  dribblings  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  also  the  glairy  discharge  from 
the  va^fiua  of  female  animals  before  parturition;  N.  ilabba,  io  dabble,  to  spill.  Coxnpi. 
Genn.  scbtabbern,  to  ilobber,  icblahher-tucb,  a  bib ;  PI.  D.  ilabbern^  to  make  a  tioi«c  in 
water  with  the  bill,  as  ducks  do.     Dui.  Uabtfrtn,  siabben,  to  slobbcx;  &c. 

Slabby,  adj.     Slight,  unsubstantial. 

O.S.sIapa,  flicceic,  pendcTc.  slapp.  hjcus,  remtssos ;  S.  G.  sitxppa,  relaxare;  Dan,  a/a/, 
not  tight,  iclaxed,  flaccid ;  N.  S.  dafp.  The  Dan.  word  takes  much  the  same  sense,  mcia- 
phorically.  as  our  word ;  as  ilappt  lidtr :  times  characteriied  by  laxity  of  principle  or  action  ; 
ihpp*  grundscctninger :  loose,  slight,  unsubstantial  foundations;  &c.  Note  &lso  O.N. 
tlappr,  nagiE,  Dut.  iiobbfrtn,  to  be  loose  and  flabby,  Pol.  </a6y,  faint,  weak,  feeble,  Sc 
iJaupit,  flaccid,  flabby,  inactive. 

'  •'  A  poor  Uabby  job ;"  as  a  slightly  constructed  building.*     Wb.  Ql» 

Slack,  sb.  A  hollow,  a  place  where  the  surface  is  more  depressed 
than  the  surrounding  area ;  a  bottom  between  two  slight  rises. 

Comp.  Dan.  i/af .  hallows  of  some  length  and  breadth  in  a  road  or  track ;  D.  Dial,  fiavg, 
id.,  tjaag,  hollows  in  sand  banks,  occasioned  by  the  removing  action  of  the  wind.  Mr. 
Wcdgw.  remarks  that  our  word— Sc,  iJack — '  may  he  explained  by  N.  tlakkj*^  sUcknets, 
a  slack  place  in  a  tissue,  where  ihc  surface  would  swag  down.* 

Slafter,  sb.    Pr.  of  Slaughter.    Comp.  the  sound  of  '  laughter.' 
Slain,  slane,  sb.  (pr.  sleean).     The  smut  of  wheal  ( Uredo  cartes). 

Comp.  Sw.  s2h-sad,ict6  which  will  not  fructify;  Dan.  D.  s/w.  shrunken,  withered,  of 
com  :  as,  */  rugar  w  Umit:  the  rye  is  pined  ;  S.  Jutl.  «/«f,  poor,  having  no  vigour.  I  be- 
lieve the  fundjmcntal  meaning  of  all  these  wordi  is,  •  deficient  in  vital  force  or  vigour.* 
They  are  applied  to  men  and  animals  as  well  as  to  seed  (or  com),  and  the  congruity  of 
senw,  taken  with  the  similarity  of  form,  is  sufficient  to  justify  a  reference  of  our  word  to 
them  at  iu  origin. 
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Slair,  V.  a  To  idle  or  loixngc  about;  to  realise  the  idea  of  a  lazy 
sloven. 

Tbe  first  of  a  onmcroas  class  of  words  all  apparently  connected  in  form,  and  jret  with 
considerable  dirersities  of  cteaniag,  but  running  through  the  Dottons  having  to  do  with 
what  is  wet,  duty,  or  slimy;  being  idle,  lounging,  or  gouiptng ;  being  loose,  ontteady, 
nnitable,  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Mr.  Wcdgw.  regards  all  these  words,  met  with,  more- 
orer,  through  all  the  Northern  tongues,  as  cloicly  related  to  each  other,  and,  it  would  seem, 
rightly.  Our  more  prominent  words  belonging  to  the  specified  class  or  family,  arc  alair, 
■lairy,  slathery,  slattery,  alidder  or  slither,  slithery  or  Blithering,  alidderiah. 
■lowdy,  Sluther,  Slather  meat,  aluthery,  and  the  number  of  almost  coincident  forms, 
with  at  the  same  time  strikingly  analogous,  if  not  fully  coincident,  meanings,  that  are  met 
with  in  the  Northern  tongues  and  dialects,  is  sufficiently  remarkable.  Under  SlatterH,  Mr. 
Wcdgw.  remarks  that  *  the  act  of  paddling  in  the  wrt  and  the  flapping  of  Iodic  textures 
arc  constantly  signi6ed  by  the  same  words ;  and  the  idea  of  a  slovenly,  dirty  person  may 
be  expressed  either  by  reference  to  his  ragged,  ill-fitting,  neglected  dress,  or  by  the  wet  and 
dirt  through  which  he  has  tramped/  It  might  be  added  that  there  is  a  like  connectioa 
between  the  ideas  of  passing  over  slippery  surfaces  or  sUmy  substances  and  of  general  loose- 
ness or  unsteadiness  of  gait  or  conduct,  as  in  K.  slippery,  our  alithery,  Rlithering.  It  is 
of  course  diiBcult  in  such  a  case  to  allege  of  tliis  or  the  other  word  in  the  family,  that  it  is 
more  nearly  represented  by  this  or  that  Dan.,  or  Dan.  D..  or  Sw.  word,  and  so  forth.  Still 
in  many  ca&es  the  coincidence  will  be  seen  to  be  sufficiently  striking.  In  the  case  of  the 
present  word,  comp.  Eng.  slvr,  PI,  D.  sluren,  to  be  laxy,  deal  negligently  with,  Uurig,  laxy, 
lifeless,  indolent  (which  lecms  little  more  than  a  contracted  form  of  sludderig  or  i/o^f- 
derig),  Dut.  doddrrig,  slovenly,  indolent,  negligent,  from  which  again  stoorg,  and  thence 
alorktn,  a  lacy,  dirty,  slovenly  wench  ;  S.  G.  ilnre,  ancilla  sordida ;  Dan.  D.  dote,  a  careless, 
dattemly  fenule,  duddrig,  slovetdy,  negligent,  indolent,  s/«tfr,  a  slut,  slattern :  S.  Jutl  dud 
(pr.  duhr)^  anything  about  which  one  it  cardos,  whence  dvdrt^  to  ihufHe,  go  Uxily. 
dam,  id. 

Slairy,  adj.     Slovenly,  sluttish. 

'  "  Very  dairy  and  slinky  f  both  »loTci»ly  and  skulkish  or  idle.'     IVb.  Gl. 

Slaistor,  v,  n.     To  do  a  thing  idly,  or  in  a  slovenly  manner. 

Closely  coDnecled  with  the  alAlr  group  of  words.  Comp.  the  succession  in  Dan.  tluddrt, 
to  prate,  gossip  idly,  trifle,  be  idle,  dudt,  to  be  la«y,  slovenly,  indolent  over  one's  woxk, 
aludake^  to  do  inythuig  idly,  cardcssly,  in  a  slovenly  way. 

Slaister,  v.  a.     To  flog,  chastise  with  a  whip,  or  other  very  flexible 

inslrument. 

A  frequentative  from  0.  N.  dd,  ferire,  percutere.  verberare,  whence  data,  Ixdere,  irulne> 
rare,  dasodr,  Lesus,  S.  G.  di,  ferire,  percutere.  dds*,  inter  se  decertare. 

•  '♦  1  '11  daysier  thy  shoulders,-  or,  ••  I  '11  give  thee  a  good  tiaistermg." '     Wh.  Oi. 

Slaistorer,  sb.     An  idle,  negligent,  slovenly  agent. 

Slake,  V.  a.  1.  To  lick.  2.  To  wash  or  cleanse  imperfectly,  just 
wetting  and  rubbing  ofT  again ;  such  cleaning  as  could  be  done  with  the 
tongue. 

O.  N.  dnkja,  to  lick,  dU^,  to  rub.  levigate  ;  Dan.  diikt,  to  lick,  to  rub.  It  is  observ- 
able that  one  fonn  of  the  word  yet  lingering  with  ui  is  alairk.  which  is  probably  doe  to 
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the  O.  N.  form  dtihja^  Comp.  the  occasional  Pr.  of  laik,  namely  \mSik.,  from  Uykia. 
So  ilfo  the  form  alaUc,  by  no  means  an  unusual  one,  may  be  due  to  ^iiga ;  compare  lAlitto 
from  O.  N.  Ixitll. 

•  Slaking,  licking  with  the  tongue.'      Wh.  GL 

Blake,  sb.     A  lick,  a  mere  make-believe  in  the  way  of  cleansing. 

•  "  A  lick  and  a  tlakt;*'  a  mere  wipe  and  not  a  thorough  cleaming.*     Hl>.  Gl, 

Slake-troughj  sb.  That  part  of  the  equipments  of  a  blacksmith's 
forge  in  which  the  water  used  for  plunging  the  hot  iron  in  is  kept. 

Slap,  V.  n.     To  go.  or  do  a  thing,  with  speed.     See  under  Slap  off. 

Slape,  adj.  i.  Slippery,  smooth,  as  applied  to  surfaces  of  even  or 
uniform  consistency,  or  to  thick  or  viscous  fluids,  as  Kale  for  the  calves^ 
thick  soup,  &c.  2.  Slippery,  in  the  sense  of  not  to  be  trusted,  treacher- 
ous, deceitful, 

O,  N.  sleipr,  lubricus.  sleipa,  slipperineu.  Slapenesfl.  Comp.  S.  G.  tldpa,  O.  Sw.  tiipa,  to 
trail  along  the  ground  ;  D.  tlibe,  to  grind  or  poHsh  anything,  so  as  to  make  it  uuooth,  and, 
ultimately,  slippery  or  Hl&pe ;  Dan.  D.  slibbei,  ijebber,  slippery ;  tltrb,  Uixbt.  the  plougb- 
solc,  rendered  smooih  and  dippery  by  contunt  friaion. 

'  A»  slapt  as  glasi.*      Hit.  OL 

*  As  slapt  as  an  eel-tail.'  fh.:  often  applied  metaphorically  to  a  person  who  cuiDol  be 
tnisted,  and  so  is  called  a  alape  an. 

•  And  who  40  willc  do  after  mc 
Fulle  slapa  of  thrift  then  ihal  be  be.'     Toumtl.  A/yW.  p.  17. 

Slape-flngered,  adj.  Letting  slip,  or  apt  to  let  slip,  through  or  from 
one's  fingers  or  grasp, 

O.  N.  dtppifmgr,  in  acquirendo  tcJ  attingendo  infcUx.  Ihre  gives  tlcpp-htmdi  as 
equivalent. 

Slapen,  v.  a.  i.  To  render  slippery,  to  make  smooth  or  even.  a.  To 
induce  action  of  the  bowels,  by  the  administration  of  laxatives  or  ape- 
rients; or  rather  to  render  them  active. 

Comp.  Dan.  tiibt,  to  polish,  and  so  make  smooth,  slippery ;   Sw.  tlipa,  id. 

*  "  She  would  be  all  the  better  if  she  had  her  inside  UaptneJ  a  bit ;"  of  a  cow.*    Wb.  GK 

Slape-soalp,  sb.  (pr.  slape-scau'p).    A  plausible,  unprincipled  p>erson. 

Slape-shod,  adj.  Having  shoes  on  with  such  under-siu"faces  that 
slipping  is  induced ;  especially  of  horses  whose  shoes  have  been  worn 
so  smooth  that  they  afford  no  hold  on  ice  or  pavements. 

Slape-tongued,  adj.    Fair-spoken,  smooth-tongued,  plausible. 

Slap  off,  V.  n.     To  go  off  or  away  hastily. 

Vn^cT Smppa  Ihre  says.  '  proprie  signiiicat  rclaxarc:  si^pa  ifitr,  tUtppa  ^m.  K.S.tiipam^ 
itfilipaH.  Isl.  sitppa^  a  ^afp,  laius,  rcmisnit.*  *  Thence  it  denotes,'  he  proceeds.  Mo  let 
out  or  in  through  laxity  on  the  part  of  a  custodian,    Siappa  bori,  sl^pa  ri,  to  be  accessory 
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to  an  eKipe,  or  to  any  one'i  obtaining  access  to  a  ptisoocr.'  Our  word  or  phrase  may  very 
poisibty  have  x  near  couiwctioti  with  the  Swe<lish  idiotu.  lu  other  wortls,  I  thiok  the  rela- 
tiofuhip  is  not  with  the  E.  idiom  *a  slapping  pace,'  but  rather  with  that  of 'slipping  away/ 
See  Sliipa,  in  Ihre ;  O.  N.  dtppa,  cQugere.  dabi. 

Slappy,  adj.     Slopp>%  puddly,  watery. 

* "  Shpfy  weather ;"  rainy  weather,  causing  accuiatiUtJocu  of  water  and  puddles,  &c.' 
Wh.Gt. 

•  "  It's  slappy  walking;**  wet,  puddly,  under  foot,'     76. 

SlapSf  sb.  Slops ;  dirty  water  only  fit  to  be  throvm  away ;  washings, 
rinsings. 

81ap-stone,  sb.  i.  The  sink  in  the  kitchen,  a  shallow  but  broad 
stone  trough,  with  a  drain  from  it,  for  the  various  culinary  or  domestic 
clcansings  to  be  performed  over.  2.  A  hollowed  stone,  perforated  or 
with  a  grating  let  into  it,  over  a  drain^  for  slops  to  be  thrown  upon 
or  into. 

Slap  up,  V.  a.     To  eat,  or  drink,  anything  up  very  expeditiously. 

'  Swiss  scblappen,  sJablten,  to  slap.  lap  or  siip  up  food  with  a  certain  aoiic.  O.  N.  Umpra, 
Dan.  liubrt,  PL,  D.  Uubbtm,  to  sup  up  soft  food  with  a  noise  represented  by  the  sound  of 
the  word.'  Wedgw.  Comp.  Dan.  D.  ilapp€  or  dabbe^  to  Up,  as  a  cat  docs  Qii(k,  which  it  no 
doubt  the  more  immediate  relative  of  our  word. 

Slathery,  adj.  Wet,  rainy;  of  the  weather:  miry,  puddly;  of  the 
roads :  but  the  idea  in  the  speaker's  mind  is  often  composite  of  both 
these. 

*  Slodder,  slotter.  sluther,  slud,  sludge,  slutch.  ilosh,  slush,  are  used  pcovincially  or  in  fami- 
liar language  for  wet  mud  or  dirty  liquid,  melting  saow.  Slc*  Wedgv.  Our  word  forms 
another  addition  to  the  list.     Sec  under  Blair. 

Slattery,  adj.  Of  slovenly  dirty  habits;  almost  synonymous  ^ith 
Blairy. 

Camp.  V\.Ti,  iSuddtrig,  indolent,  inactive,  with  durig;  Dut,  iitnidtrig,  slovenly,  with 
tloort,  a  ilorenly  weuch ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  Kt  slattery  side  by  side  with  alAiry. 

Slaup,  slope,  v.  a.  To  eat  or  drink  greedily  and  coarsely,  or  with 
much  accompanying  sound. 

O.  N.  iiupra,  Dan.  Mlubrt,  to  sup  up  liquids :  PL  D.  slubhtm,  id. ;  Du.  s/o&Wvn,  to  sup 
or  swilJ  up  liquids  coarsely,  or  to  swill  in  tlquidi  as  pigs,  duck*,  &c ,  do,  i/a&frm,  to  Up,  to 
slobber ;  Dan.  O.  Uapp*  or  tlabbt,  to  bp,  as  a  dog  or  cat. 

Slaver,  v.  n.  To  eject  saliva  from  the  mouth ;  or  to  suffer  it  to 
flow,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily.     See  Slabber. 

Comp.  O.  N.  slaJrOt  tamberc,  sla/r,  linctus. 

Slavcrmont,  sb.  Sycophancy,  fawning,  insincerity, '  lick-spittle'  pcr- 
fonnances. 
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Slock,  V.  a.  I .  To  quench,  appease,  moderate ;  of  fire  or  what  is 
hot,  thirst,  passion,  the  caustic  qualities  of  lime,  &c.  2.  Also  used  ab- 
solutely or  without  an  object,  in  the  sense  of  to  quench  thirst  or  allay 
dr)Tiess. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  SUkJtyA  (ilcckyn  or  whochyn).     Extinpto.' 

*  t*c  first  es  fire  swa  hate  to  rckcn 
j>at  na  maner  of  thfog  mxy  it  Uthtn*    Pr.  ofOtmu.  L  6557. 
'  It  tal  sitk  |iairc  thrist  fur  ever.' 

MS.  Hart.  4196,  fol.  51  (quoted  in  Q\.  to  Pr.  o/Oomt€.) 

0.  N.  tiblrva,  extinguere ;  also  to  be  slack  or  remiss  over  a  thing :  S.  G.  dacka,  catin- 
guere.  Ifare  remarks  that  *  from  its  form  this  verb  appears  to  be  a  &ciitive,  atid  that  the 
lunple  Tcrb  must  have  been  an  obsolete  slaia^  one  cognate  to  which  the  English  keep  in 
ilakt,  tignifj'ing  to  allay  (s«rdarc).'  He  also  quotes  siachta,  exlmgnere.  Sw.  tlochta,  how- 
ever,  it  to  cease  to  bum,  to  be  extinguished.  Dan.  ilukkt,  like  Sw.  staeta,  is — 1.  To  extin- 
guish that  which  it  burning:  3.  To  allay  thirst,  sorrow,  &c.  From  Ihrc's  tiocina  no  doubt 
proceeds  our  form  Blocken.  A.  S.  Uacian  is  neuter,  hke  Sw.  slockna,  signifying  to  become 
slack,  or  dull,  and  conveying  what  is  doubtless  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word. 

'  It  (light  claret)  is  dcspcr't  good  te  ^eck  wi'  ir  a  hot  dcea.* 

*  To  sitk  my  thrist  ye  war  fuOe  fre.'     Toumil.  Myit.  p.  316. 

Sleek,  sb.  Drink;  especially  of  any  kind  well  calculated  to  allay 
thirst. 

•  Good  OftA:   \n.  Gi. 

Sled,  sb.     A  sledge. 

A  means  of  carriage  oOen  used  in  time  of  snow  to  carry  com  to  the  mill,  lumips  from 
the  field  to  the  Owshua ;  also  in  Leading  peats  or  other  moor-fuel  down  the  extremely 
steep  tracks  or  ruidwayi  which,  in  many  places,  are  the  only  routes  to  or  from  the  moor, 
ai\d  are  utterly  impracticable  for  loaded  wheel-carriages.  The  Sled  is  also  used  for  the 
transference  of  harrows,  ploughs,  &c.,  from  the  farmstead  to  the  field,  or  from  one  field  to 
another.  O.  N.  Uedi,  traha.  cucda ;  S.  G.  s/tu/a,  Dan.  slatU^  O.  W.  Germ,  slita.  Germ. 
tchiitten,  Out.  siidde,  diddt.  Cf.  Gael.  dtK^d^  a  sledge ;  Prov.  £.  dadty  to  drag  on  a  sledge, 
a/«rf,  to  drag  the  feet. 

Slem,  adj.  i.  Bad,  untrustworthy,  ill-done;  of  work  done.  2.  Bad, 
idle,  untrustworthy;  of  a  workman,  but  also  with  a  general  application 
to  persons. 

Dan..  Sw,.  N.  dem,  bad.  vile,  wretched  or  worthless :  O.  Sw.  tlember^  iUtrnr :  Sw.  D. 
demmtr^  l.  originally,  crooked,  awry  :  2.  bad,  vile,  shameful ;  N.  S.  dimm,  awry,  crooked, 
bad,  dishonest  or  underhand;  Germ,  tehlimm,  Dul.  dim,  dEc. 

1.  *  Look'd  weel  cucw,  but  dcspcr't  dim  i'  t'  wark ;'  of  a  pair  of  ihoet. 
'  Kobbut  a  dem  an  ;  his  wark  wam't  tc  trust  tae.' 

a.  *  A  dtm  chap,  ai  mean  as  he's  laag.* 

Slem,  V.  a.  and  n.     To  slur  over,  to  do  imperfectly  or  perfunctorily. 
*  An  idle,  bag-backed  chap,  demrmn*  and  slithering,  an'  decin  nowght  te  nae  yowie.* 
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Slew,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  turn  or  twist  round;  to  cause  to  swerve. 
2.  To  swerve  or  turn  oneself  aside  or  round.  3.  In  the  passive;  to  be 
intoxicated. 

I.  •  "  He  never  dtuti  his  throat  over  hii  ihouldtr  when  he  kcni  a  ful!  can ;"  never  turns 
away  hit  head  when  he  itt%  a  full  cup.'     Wb.  Gl. 
a.  *  Slew'd  all  a  yah  lahd ;'  twistnl  all  to  one  side. 

Slidder,  v.  n.  (often  pr.  slither),  i.  To  slip  or  slide,  z.  To  walk 
in  a  listless  sort  of  way,  as  if  it  were  too  much  trouble  to  lift  one's  feet 
from  the  groimd;  to  slouch  along;  to  slip  away  quietly,  so  as  to  escape 
notice,  or  nearly  so. 

Pr.  PfH.  '  Slydtryh  (slldyn).  Labo  vel  labor.  Slydyr  (or  swypyr  ai  a  weyV  Luhricui.' 
A.S.  tliderian.slidrian.  to  iliddcr.  slide;  Sw. siiddrig,  unstable,  slippery;  D.  Dhlsitidrg,  to 
go  with  a  ihufHing,  IJjtlcss  gait  ;  Dut.  $liddfrm,  ileddertn,  to  slip,  ilidc,  fall,  iiidd*rtM^ 
to  creep,  wriggle  along  the  ground.  Comp.  Welsh  llilbratu,  to  glide,  slip,  Ilifbrig,  slippery ; 
O.  N.  slidra,  torpor,  pigrities.  slidrvUgr,  lazy,  inert. 

a.  *  There  he  gans,  mtbertng  alang,  as  gin  it  wur  wark  t'  gan ;'  labour  to  walk  only. 

•  •*  Sliddertd  away  ;*'  slipped  by.  gone  aside.'     Wh.  Gl. 

SUdderish,  adj.    Slippery,  in  the  sense  of  not  to  be  tmsted. 
Slight,  adj.     Smooth,  sleek,  glossy. 

0.  N.  ti^ttr,  zquus,  planus,  glaber  ;  Sw.  sliit,  brvis,  politus ;  Dan.  Mitt,  even,  level, 
refined:  Germ,  sebltcbt,  sleek,  smooth,  level,  ubltcbt^  plain,  smooth,  level;  DuU  Utebt, 
Mlicbt,  id. 

Blinlcy,  adj.     Apt  to  slip  one's  duties ;  evasively  negligent. 

Slip,  sb.  I.  A  pinafore  for  a  child,  a.  A  case  for  pillow  or  bolster; 
of  linen  or  cotton. 

Slip,  V.  a.  I.  To  forget,  to  let  slip  from  one's  mind  or  recollection. 
a.  To  let  pass  without  notice  or  attention:  perhaps,  wilfully.  3.  Also 
used  impers.,  in  the  sense  of  to  forget. 

Ihrc.  at  remarked  under  Slap,  observes  that  the  fundamental  idea  in  S.  G.  tJtrppa  is  that 
of  laxity,  in  the  ftnt  place  literal,  then  metaphorical,  so  that  it  comes  to  mean  to  let  pass, 
whether  by  reason  of  negligence  or  intention.  O.  N.  tieppa  also  ukes  the  meaning  to  let 
slip,  as,  a  word  from  the  month,  or  an  occasion  of  action.  Again.  S.  Q.  ^p/a  haa  the 
meaning  to  escape,  to  slip  out  of  liability  or  responsibility,  while  Dan.  Uippt  take:,  all  these 
meanings  as  well  as  that  of  E.  slip  in  '  so  and  so  slipped  from  my  hands,'  and  that  of  hap- 
pening suddenly  or  unexpectedly.  The  meanings  of  our  word  arc  closely  allied  with  those 
of  the  Scand.  words  where  they  imply  '  slipping  out,'  as  a  word  from  the  mouth ;  the 
thought  slips  from  the  mind  in  like  manner ;  or  agun,  in  *  letting  slip  an  occasion.'  And 
the  imp.  use  follows  directly. 

1.  '  Wecl.  Ah  'vc  dipped  it,  ony  how  ;*  forgotten  to  execute  a  commission. 

a.  '  He  \  dipped  mair  furs  nor  yan ;'  of  a  piece  of  badly  ploughed  land,  where  strip*  havo 
been  left  unturned  by  the  plough. 

3.  '  It  dipped  me  altegliher;*  escaped  my  recotlectioiL 
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Slipe,  V.  a.  i.  To  strip,  or  lake  off  any  superficial  matters  with 
a  rapid  action ;  the  skin  off  one's  flesh ;  the  feather  or  web  from  a 
quill;  the  tiles  or  thatch  from  a  roof.  2.  To  ctu  slices  off  with  rapid 
or  decisive  action. 

A.  S.  ali/im,  to  cleare.  to  Uice.  Wedgw.  quote*  sfhw,  Uivtr,  a  large  slice,  from  Mrs, 
Bzker ;  »nd  in  Pr.  Pm.  we  have  not  oiil/  ■  Slyvyn  asundrr.  Findo,'  but  '  Stytymgy,  cutt^nge 
awry/  aiid  *  Slyvynge  of  a  tre  or  o^er  lyke.  Fissvia ;'  in  which  we  recognise  senses  pre- 
cisdy  idcuiical  with  both  those  conveyed  by  our  word.  Cocnp.  also  Gcnn.  uhiei/m,  to 
lerel  or  raie,  to  puU  a  tniilding  or  a  ship  to  pieces,  which  is  likewise  a  near  comiecliaa  of 
our  word. 

Slithering,  slithery,  adj.  Slippery,  untnistworthy,  apt  to  play  false 
or  deceive.     See  Slidderiah. 

Slive,  V.  a.  (pr.  slahve).  To  slip  on  hastily  and  without  heed  to 
adjustment;  of  any  article  of  dress,  especially  a  loose-fitting  one. 

Connected  with  Pr.  Pm.  '  SJyj>,  or  ikyrle  ;  SIopp*.  gannem.  Mutatorrvm ;'  Pr.  E.  flop^ 
imockfrock.  Sec. ;  O.  N.  il<^pr,  a  loose  linen  outer  nrment ;  our  own  Blip  in  both  its 
senses ;  Fris.  slup*,  Dut.  %Iook,  an  outer  cover  for  a  piuow :  and  more  nearly,  in  form,  with 
slerve,  that  which  one  slips  an  ami  into.  Note  alio  Fris.  tUef,  Swiss  achlatif,  a  muff;  Swsb. 
anscblie/en,  to  slip  on,  ausseblie/en,  to  slip  off. 

Slooken,  v.  a.  To  quench ;  applied  much  in  the  same  senses  as 
aleok.     Also  to  drown  or  saturate  with  water. 

Pr.  Pm.  •  Slocknyti,  idem  quod  slcknyn  :  tJokhyn.  Uekkyn:  C(.  S.  O.  Uoehta.  See 
under  Sleolc  Any  place  tu  a  field  where  the  witer  \u»  stood  foi  a  loog  time,  whether 
from  fauh,  or  want,  ofdratiugc.  to  the  damage  of  the  herbage,  is  said  to  t>c  ftlookaaatl, 
at,  *  w'oUy  iloekmtd,'  *  w'oUy  tioeJhm*d  wi'  watter.' 


SlokOy  sb. 
water. 


The  scum  or  slime  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  stagnant 


I  connect  this  with  dough,  of  a  snake,  of  a  supporattng  woaad;  that  which  is  cut 
€r  thrown  off  from  anything ;  which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  our  Bloke.  Mr. 
Wedgw.  refers  dougb  to  A.S.  dog,  pcrf.  of  dtan^  to  cast,  and  collates  diig.  the  rejrcta- 
menta  of  fish  in  preparing  them  for  food,  as  also  what  is  called  *  the  dough  of  falling 
ftars/  '  a  gelatinous  growth  found  in  wet  weather,  popularly  supposed  to  be  cast  10 
the  earth  by  the  falling  sur.*  Comp.  A.S.  dacan,  to  put  off;  Dan.  D.  dug,  the  thick 
refuse  \eh  after  making  fish  oils. 


Slope,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  defraud,  wrong  or  cheat;  to  evade  the 
pajTnent  of  one's  just  debts.  Thence,  2.  To  abscond,  to  go  away 
leaving  one's  debts  unpaid. 

A  near  connection  of  dip,  %Ufftry,  in  its  metaphorical  toise.  and  ilape.  (Comp.  alapv- 
iOQCU»d).     Cf.  Germ,  tehiufpen.  to  slip  away ;  PI.  O.  dnfiem,  id.     A  slight  variation   ia 
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form,  wilh  the  inviJioui  Ki»e  of  lUp  (almoft  coincident  with  that  of  ^ink)  atbittArily 

affijced,  gim  our  word. 

Slopy,  adj.     Apt  to  cheat  or  deceive. 

Slot,  sb.  I.  A  bolt;  a  fastening  to  a  door  (or  the  like),  of  metal  or 
wood,  which  is  kept  in  its  place  and  docs  its  work  by  means  of  rings, 
staples  or  grooves.  2.  A  cross-beam  or  bar,  running  from  one  side- 
timber  to  another  in  any  construction,  as  a  Sled.  3.  The  hollow  tuck 
or  fold  in  a  cap,  or  other  garment,  in  which  the  slide-string  runs. 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Sloot,  Of  ichyiyl  of  speryngc.  Ptsmlum.  Slot,  or  Khytyl  of  a  dore.*  Jam. 
refers  the  word  to  S.  G.  tiuta,  claudcre.  and  cognate  words,  all  applied  no  doubt  to  shutting 
or  doting  the  door,  which  may  be  lupposcd  lo  include,  but  does  not  by  any  means  signify, 
Euteniug  it  with  bulls,  or  other  like  means  of  sccuiity.  But  he  also  quotes  '  Teut  dott 
Bclg.  sluyl,  sera,  obex,  pcssultis,'  words  which  are  unquestionably  connected  with  the  origin 
of  Slot,  but  not  (0  certainly  coDnected  with  sluta,  tlutte,  &c.  I  think  the  idea  funda* 
mentally  ts  of  that  which  slides,  as  a  bolt  or  bar  of  a  door  does  in  its  tings  and  into  its 
•ockel :  thence,  that  which  is  like  a  bar  in  form ;  which,  thinking  only  of  the  primitive 
Wooden  sliding  bar  or  bolt,  the  Biota  of  a  Sled,  harrpw  (see  Jatii.),  Sec.,  are  (camp.  Dan. 
Dial,  t/iu/,  a  large  staif,  a  thick  bar) ;  and  thence,  lastly,  In  that  simply  in  which  the  Blot 
or  bar  mores,  considered  as  a  lengthened  ring  or  tube.  Comp.  Oerm,  ^chiot^  a  drain,  a  Hue 
of  a  chimney, 

'  Attempted  to  break  in  by  opening  two  tlottt  or  bolts.*     york  Catd*  Defi,  p.  49. 

Slot,  V.  a.  To  run  a  slide  into  a  garment,  or  rather  into  the  hollow 
tuck  or  Slot  prepared  for  its  reception. 

'  Get  thae  slide-strings  a'  slatttd  io.' 

Slough,  sb.  (pr.  slufT).  The  outer  skin  or  husk,  as  of  a  gooseberry 
or  conant;  the  cast  skin  of  a  snake  or  Hag- worm.    See  under  Sloke. 

Slowdy,  adj.  i.  Flabby,  flaccid,  soft ;  applied  to  fish,  when  out  of 
season.     2.  Long  and  thin,  lanky,  ungainly;  in  person. 

Jamicson  gives  the  word  Uudday,  synonyntous  with  ours,  and  also  with  Sc.  iiiiLUry^ 
wl^ch  he  ddincs  as  *  hard  to  hold,  escaping  one's  grasp.*  Teut.  sloddfren.  flacceicere, 
seems  to  be  probably  the  source  of  the  word,  or  connected  with  it.  Cf  D.  slodderen,  to 
hang  flabbily,  PI.  D.  tlodderig,  loose,  flabbing,  which  connect  not  only  Dut.  sioddt,  a  dirty 
ilutUsb  woman,  dodderig,  slovenly,  PI.  D.  Uodd*,  a  dirty  sloven,  Swiss  tchlodig,  careless  in 
dress,  with  our  word,  but.  through  them,  alio  D.  D.  ilaulagger,  a  slot,  s/otr.  to  be  sluttish, 
ilmddfr  or  slitter,  a  Uzy,  dirty  sloven,  and  possibly  also  another  tltddtr,  which  signi6es 
simply  dirt,  Blth,  swinishness.  Our  second  sense  must  flow  from  the  6rst,  or.  in  other 
wortls,  from  the  application  of  the  word  to  luch  an  object  as  a  laiiky,  attenuated  fish  out 
of  season  essentially  is. 

Slumberi  v.  n.  (pr.  slommer;  the  0  as  in  'woman').  To  sleep  in  a 
comatose  manner;  of  a  sick  person  approaching  death,  or  under  the 
pressure  of  his  illness. 

3  ^» 
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Slush,  sb.     Puddle,  half-melted  snow. 

Comp.  Frov.  E.  tiud,  sludge,  Pr.  Pm,  '  Slutbnts.  Ctmosi/as;  SlutU.  Cemoms.'  Other 
forms  are  SluUier,  tlntcb.  Slosh.  Comp.  Sw.  slasi,  muddy  liquid;  Bat.  schton,  sc&loB, 
mud,  thaw  or  ili  consequences. 

Slush  on,  V.  n.  To  go  on  steadily,  through  Sluah  or  whatever  lies 
in  one's  path :  thence  to  go  plodding  on,  through  all  changes  and 
chances,  in  one's  line  of  life  or  business. 

SluBh-pon,  sb.  A  cavity  or  hollow  place  in  a  badly-kept  road,  filled 
with  water  and  melting  snow. 

Slushy,  adj.  Sloppy,  covered  with  puddles,  or  liquid  mud ;  or  espe- 
cially widi  half-liquid  snow. 

Sluther,  slutherment,  sb.  i.  Any  slimy  or  xiscid  matter;  *  the 
jelly  about  the  heads  of  the  larger  kind  of  fish  when  boiled/  WA.  Gi, 
2.  Thickish  or  slimy  dirt, 

Comp.  Pr.  Pm,  *  Slobyr.  or  blobur  of  fysshe  and  ot>er  lyke ;  Siobur,  or  slobtrt.  F^bc^m 
immundf,'  with  Dan.  D.  alabhrr,  itttbber,  thick  or  viscid  slime,  from  whatsoever  »ourcr 
proceeding.  The  mouth,  an  animal's  ragina,  &c.,  and  both  with  our  Bluther  fir&t.  and  then 
wilti  D.  D.  liodder,  dirt,  viscid  or  sludgy  foulness.  It  ts  hard  to  keep  these  b'i  and  cTs 
apart.  Mr.  Wcdgw..  under  Sllddtr,  sUtber,  Uide,  collates  Dut.  sltdJeren^  Uiddtrem  and 
ilibberfM,  at  alto  Dut.  tloddtren.  alobbfren ;  and,  in  more  than  one  or  two  oi  our  words 
beginning  with  d,  and  having  the  following  consonants  dd,  lb,  or  bb,  pp,  w,  it  seems  almost 
impossible  not  to  suppose  that  these  double  letters  were  at  least  interchangeable  in  certain 
cases  in  words  expressing  certain  ideas. 

Sluthory,  adj.     Covered  with  slimy  or  viscid  dirt  or  mud. 

Sly,  adj.     Clever,  ingenious. 

O.  N.  ilitgr,  rafex,  Dan.  Uug,  siu,  Sw.  tiug^  Dan.  D.  Wmi,  </«*,  N.  tUg,  O.  E.  iiet<h«. 
Germ.  tcHau. 

'  He  war  a  desput  aJy  chap  wheea  fo'st  thow't  o'  thae  nm-pict'n.* 
•  J^arfor  mc  hynk  he  es  HMsltgb* 

pat  mas  hyni  nught  rcdy  to  deghe.*     Pr.  pfOonu.  1.  1939. 
'  Christ  bad  his  priestis  pece  and  grith, 
And  bad  hem  not  drede  for  to  die. 
And  bad  hem  be  both  simple  and  slie 

And  carke  not  for  no  cattcU.*     Plowman't  TaU,  p.  180. 

Sly-cokos,  sb.  Cakes  which,  with  a  plain-looking  exterior,  contain 
abundance  of  rich  niaterial  within. 

SmoUy,  adj.     Little,  puny,  undergrown. 

Directly  from  A.  S.  smealic,  small,  slender,  thin.  Cf.  alio  S.  G.  inud^  gracilis,  tenoia, 
quatcQUS  cpponitur  lato,  O.  N.  $mar;  as.  Hanns  iyner  varo  J»r/r  Sigurdr  oc  pdrktU^  UtUr 
tiun  oc  ktniur .  his  sons  were  those  two.  Sigurd  and  ThorkcU,  men  of  small  stature  uid 
undergrown,  Lnndnnm.  p.  153.     Comp.  Germ,  tchmaJ,  tcbmaltr  t*id,  a  puny  bodj, 

•  A  poor,  $mnlly  creature,*     Ht.  Qi. 
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Smatoh,  sb.  A  savour,  flavour  or  taste.  Also  figuratively.  See 
example. 

O.  N.  imtkr,  ta»te,  savour.  $ntaclia,  to  taitc  ;  S.  G.  imak,  Dan.  smog,  A.  S.  snuxc,  O.  H.  G. 
imacb,  gnmag.  Germ,  ubmach,  PI,  D,  smakk,  Dut.  nnaak,  Fris.  itruk^  Pol.  nnak.  Sec 
Wedgw,  in  v.  Smaci. 

*  He  has  getten  a  itnatcb  o'  London  in  his  talk.'     Wb.  Ot, 

Smere,  sb.  A  patch  of  membrane,  abouL  the  size  of  the  palm  of 
a  hand,  found  covering  the  nostrils  of  a  foal  at  birth. 

*  Smereu/orib  t?  smernvori).  The  round  birthwort,  or  the  herb  mercury,  Phillipi.*  Uaili- 
weU.  'Called  birthwort  from  its  supposed  remedial  powers  in  parturition.'  Prior.  A.S. 
tmering-iL-yrt,  inttort-wyrt,  murt-ttyrf.  This  is  the  only  word  that  seems  to  have  any 
relationship  or  likeness  to  our  word.  Ci.  Gael,  tmur,  tmuir,  a  blot,  spot,  a  meaning  whicli 
might  be  extended  to  that  in  'patch.* 

Smiddicom,  smithioom,  smitticome,  sb.  The  refuse  malter  ac- 
cruing from  the  exercise  of  the  blacksmith's  handicraft ;  the  scales  and 
dust  which  result  from  the  process  of  forging.  Comp,  Saw-com,  Coom 
or  Ciun. 

Smiddy,  sb.    The  forge,  blacksmith's  shop. 

O.  N.  smiUja,  smithy,  &c. 

*  Al  |>es  world  is  Goddes  smi'SISff,  vorte  smeoSien  his  icorene.  Wultu  )>et  God  nabbc  00 
fur  in  his  siw/OO* — nc  belies — ne  horoefes?*     Ancr.  Riwh,  p.  384. 

Smit,  sb.     Infection ;  infectiousness. 

Dan.  grmtti,  infection.  D.  D.  tnud,  id.;  der  tr  imtd  1  din  mands  gaard,  i  dm  ttaid: 
there  is  infectious  illness  in  such  and  such  a  man's  court  (farm),  or  among  his  cattle,  &c. ; 
Sw,  smitfa :  A.  S,  smiiing,  contagion,  infection.  The  connection  with  E.  smite  is  apparent, 
juk!  of  course  with  A.  S.  tnuian.  Sec. 

Smitoh,  sb,  A  black ;  a  sooty  particle  such  as  falls  from  the  smoke 
of  the  chimney,  or  from  the  flame  of  a  lamp  thai  is  turned  up  too  high. 

Comp.  Smud^;  also  'Smutch,  stain,  smut  dirt.*  Hattiwell.  Sw.  smuti,  inquinatio. 
sordes,  Vza.  imiids,  filth,  dirt,  both  due,  probably,  to  Germ,  icbinvtz,  O.  G.  smiz,  Comp, 
alto  A.  S.  <mi//ii,  smut,  macula.  PI.  D.  imiUe,  Dut  anet.     Sec  under  Smudffe. 


ibivcchcd  he  hzfedc  his  ticame : 
swttlc  ismitlt  of  cole.' 

Lay.  ii.  3t8. 


he  had  blackened  his  body, 
as  if  smutted  with  coal. 


Bmittiiig,  adj.     Infectious. 

SmittlOf  V.  a.     To  infect,  to  communicate  an  infectious  disorder. 

Dan.  smitu,  Sw.  smitta,  to  convey  or  communicate  ioTcction.     Out  word   it  simply  a 
derivative. 

Smittle,  sb.     Infection, 

Smittio,  smittlifih,  adj.     Infcclious. 
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Smook,  sb.    A  shift,  or  chemise. 

Ihrc's  commeat  under  Smog  is — '  Ismogt  kJadi  properly  signifies  a  gsnnenl  which  is 
put  on  through  an  opening  for  the  neck,  call«tl  in  Latin  eotlobivm;  a  garment  for  which 
the  A.  S.  word  is  smoc.  Isl.  smtiga  a  lUt  kladt  means  to  put  one's  head  through  the  opeo- 
ing  of  the  garment  and  so  to  put  it  on.'  O.  N.  smokkr,  a  ihirt  without  arms.  *  In  Ueligo* 
land  smock  is  a  womau's  shirt/  Wedgw.  O.  N.  Mmokka  str  in :  to  insert  oneself  into  (ooe's 
shirt  or  smock).     See  Smock-toming. 

'  Atte  thy  chamher  dore  thy  Lord  can  knocke. 
Si.  thou  didest  on  thy  smocJt* 
&  was  sore  a&ayd,  &c/     Percy's  Fot,  MS.  I  p.  458. 


Putting  on  one's  Smook,  or  shift,  inside  out. 


Smoclc-tuming,  sb. 

•  for  luck.' 

'  Tlie  practice  of  the  wives  and  sweethearts  of  sailors  and  Eshermen  putting  on  their  shiAs 
inside  out  for  soccess  and  a  fair  wind.'  IVb.  Gi.  '  For  luck,'  originally  assumed  or  imposed 
as  a  disguise,  has  long  since  obscured  or  even  destroyed  the  personal  identity  of  the  wearer, 
not  to  say,  in  many  cases,  received  a  kind  of  factitious  life  at  the  expense  of  the  wearer's 
existence.  In  this  particular  instance,  the  wearer  origiiuUy  was  a  practice  or  obserraoce 
good  as  against  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  Elf,  Troll,  Witch,  and  other  members  of  the 
same  nncannv  host,  and  depending  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  notioat  about  doing 
various  actions  involving  rotation,  so  that  the  motion  should  be  with  or  against  that  of  the 
sun,  as  might  be  re<;uticd  in  the  special  case  or  need  concerned.  The  best  explanation  of 
these  notions  I  have  met  with  is  in  the  following  extract  from  Hyllen  Cavallius'  WartnJ 
ocb  Wirdunu,  p.  a88  : — *  RaiUyU,  solrdtt,  ratt  ox  nud  denotes  motion  in  the  same  directioti 
as  that  of  the  sun.  that  is  to  say,  from  East  to  West,  from  the  left  to  the  right,  from  whhto 
to  without,  from  below  and  upwards.  Whatever  it  may  be  that  one  desires  to  proceed  for- 
tunately and  happily  must  go  ratt  or  raifsyU.  A  house  which  stands  $olrntt,  that  ii,  with 
its  gables  East  and  West,  is  believed  in  Wiircnd  to  be  luckier  for  the  inmates  than  one  the 
gables  of  which  point  North  and  South.  When  a  person  is  busy  spinning,  winding,  arrang- 
ing the  threads  for  the  warp,  twisting  cords,  spooling,  &c.,  it  must  always  be  done  raU^t. 
The  Can  and  the  Tankard  must  without  fail  circle  or  cross  the  board  rdlttyl*.  Nay  erco* 
in  settling  a  bargain,  the  hand-shaking  must  be  done  from  below  and  upwards,  or  the 
bargain  is  sure  to  be  unlucky.  On  the  other  band,  whatever  goes  forward  in  a  directioa 
contrary  to  that  of  the  sun's  movement,  or  from  West  towards  East,  from  right  to  left, 
from  without  to  within,  from  above  and  downwards,  is  said  in  the  dialect  of  Wiircnd  to  be 
done  anxyh.  afvigt,  oriit  or  mot*  (Coiup.  WidJfrtbims.  A  direction  contrary  to  the  coune 
of  the  sun,  from  right  to  IcfL  Halliwell.  Also  empk>yed  in  TTm  Antiquary.)  'Nothing 
which  is  done  with  a  motion  of  that  sort  can  prosper  or  be  attended  with  luck.  If  any  one 
winds  a  ball  of  twine  afvigt,  the  belief  is  that  he  will  be,  so  to  speak,  handshacklcd,  when 
it  comes  to  a  fight  with  the  Evil  one.  In  point  of  fact,  no  action  of  daily  life  may  be  done 
antyhf  oratt  or  afvigt.  Still,  howercr,  popular  belief  connects  with  such  motion  the  idea 
that  it  has  a  peculiar  counteracting  influence  against,  or  even  is  able  to  dissolve  or  remove, 
all  kinds  of  witchcraft  or  other  evil  spells.  Should  any  one  therefore  desire  to  elicit  the 
holy  flame — the  Gnidild  or  Need-fire — it  must  be  done  by  whirling  a  peg  of  dry  oak  in  the 
on$yh  direction  against  some  other  wood.  If  he  would  charm  away  a  sty  in  the  eye  or 
the  pain  of  a  wrench  the  magic  turns  must  always  be  done  anxyU,  The  kink-congh  is  to 
be  cured  by  drinking  water  that  has  dropped  from  a  millstone  turning  ansytt.  When  any 
sickness  is  to  be  charmed  forth  over  an  earth-fast  stone,  the  wise  man  or  conjurer  ofliciating 
must  always  circle  the  stone  amyU.  To  turn  one's  jacket,  or  any  other  portion  of  the 
clothing,  inside  out  (afingt)  is  of  benefit  against  the  bewilderment  occasioned  by  the  Fortst- 
fay  or  any  other  evil  influence  originating  in  like  beings.'     So  here,  it  is  held,  or  was  until 
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lately,  that  turning  one*(  apron  was  a  lure  defence  against  the  mysterious  power  of  attrac- 
tion attributed  to  the  Will-o'-thc-wisp.  *  A  charm  against  Fairies  was  turning  the  cloak.* 
Brand's  Pop.  Anfiq.  ii.  -sSg.  Thiele  ilso,  and  Grundtvig,  frequently  mciitiiAi  the  lame  01 
B  lilce  remedy  for  witchery  or  bewilderment. 

Smoor^  smorr,  smurr,  v.  a.     To  smother ;  thence,  to  suffocate. 

Mr.  Wedg;w.  looks  upon  snuar  as  *  probably  a  contraction  from  tmotbtr,  which  hself  is 
piovincially  used  in  the  sense  of  smear  ur  daub.*  That  our  smoor  or  smoiT  is  a  like  con- 
traction, or  possibly  a  mere  coordinate  romt,  of  smothert  is  still  less  open  to  doubt. 
Smouider,  again,  in  Clcrel.  Pr.  would  Unt  drop  the  1,  and  then  sudix  an  &  to  the  d,  at  drop 
the  d  sound  almost  altogether,  and  so  melt  into  smoother,  or  amoor.  And  I  feci  no 
sort  of  confidence  that  our  aznlt,  BmitUe*  Smitch,  smudco  are  not  also  neariy  related  to 
•moor,  and  sn  to  smother,  smoulder.  The  idea  conveyed  by  smit  it  rather  of  what  is 
tangible,  than  of  what  n  merely  palpable:  something  as  capable  of  being  actually  conveyed 
on  the  person  or  the  clothes  as  the  Bmitch  itself  i  the  one  fundamental  ditlerence  being 
that,  in  the  one  ease  the  eye  is  capable  of  discerning  the  object  denoted,  in  the  other  not: 
something,  that  is,  very  different  from  merely  a  blow  or  stroke,  whetlier  sharply  inflicted  or 
not.  Again,  Sw.  D.  imtet,  something  which  may  be  smeared  upon  anything,  Dan.  D.  imid^ 
du,  id.*  with  the  corresponding  reibs.  smita,  tmide,  seem  10  connect  amit,  imid,  8mltoh, 
tmiM^s  or  smuts  with  sntfor,  smar,  tmor,  &c.,  and  this  without  going  into  the  corresponding 
analogies  prcsenied  in  Germ.,  PI.  D.,  and  Dutch,  as  Dut.  srnodderen,  to  daub,  dirty,  smoortn, 
smeuren,  to  smoke.  sufTocate,  smoor,  vapour,  smoke,  P!.  D.  smudderen,  tmuddern,  smvdden, 
to  smear  with  dirt,  daub.  Germ.  D.  scbmorren,  to  smoke — tobacco,  namely,  Bav.  ubmudrig, 
dose,  smothery ;  of  the  weather.  Comp.  also  Gael,  smiir,  smuir,  a  spot*  blot,  smear, 
tmuidre,  smuidrich,  clouds  of  smoke,  dust  or  smothery  vapour,  srnuidir.  smuidricb,  to  smoke. 
Comp.  Smudge.  There  is,  howerer.  an  analogy  in  the  case  of  Dan.  smide,  Sw.  D.  tmeta, 
which  ought  to  b«  noticed.  E.  gtrikt  is  used  provincially  in  the  same  lexue,  a«  e.  g.,  for 
*  to  butter  bread  ;*  also  in  HaU.,  for  *  to  anoint  or  rub  gently.* 

Smoor'd  i'  t'  keld  (often  pr.  smod-i-keld).  Of  a  foal  suffocated  in 
the  amnion,  no  help  having  been  present  at  the  time  of  birth. 

The  amnion  of  the  mare  is  said  to  be  much  tougher  or  more  tenacious  tlian  of  any  other 
of  the  domestic  anjmali,  so  that  the  catastrophe  Implied  in  8inod-l>keld  is  one  not 
unlikely  to  happen  if  the  nur«  foaU  unexpectedly, 

Smoot,  V.  n.  I .  To  hide  the  face,  as  a  shy  child  in  its  mother's 
dress.  2.  To  be  shy  in  courtship;  to  abstain  from  open  courtship,  only 
prosecuting  it  when  unobserved. 

We  find  Dan.  smut  hul,  a  place  of  concealment,  or  ont  of  observation,  tmut  wi.  a  retired 
or  secret  path,  anutlt,  to  withdraw  oneself,  more  or  less  quickly,  into  concealment,  which 
words  Molb.  connects  with  smug,  a  sb.  which,  by  prefixing  the  prep,  i,  can  be  used  as  an 
adr..  tod  signifies  secretly,  hiddenly,  or  the  like.  And  these  words  are  all  connected  with 
Sw.  tmuU,  tmyga,  a  strait  or  narrow  opening,  Sw.  D.  jmu/a,  ami>ta,  the  opening  for  the  neck 
in  a  shirt,  Sec,  Dan.  D.  tniuin,  a  nanow  passage,  between  houses,  or  the  like,  and  through 
tbem  with  our  Bmoat,  Smont-hole.  The  primary  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  hiding,  or 
getting  into  hiding,  as  when  it  is  said  of  the  mouse,  *  tmutuH*  ind  t  huiltt :'  it  scuttled  into 
its  hole ;  and  so  our  first  meaning  follows  simply  and  tiaturally. 

Smooth,  V.  a.     To  iron;  linen,  namely. 
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Smoothing,  sb.  The  act  of  ironing ;  or  perhaps,  more  generally,  of 
gelling  up  linen, 

Smooty-faoed,  adj.     Shy,  bashful,  shame-faced. 

Smout,  smout-hole,  sb.  A  hole  or  opening  in  the  bottom  of  a 
fence,  through  which  hares  or  rabbits  may  pass;  or,  of  a  Dry-stone 
wall  for  sheep. 

Dan.  smutti,  a  private  means  of  egrets  or  entrance,  Dan.  D.  nntitte,  tmou,  an  opening. 
a  smill  pasMge  or  entrance  into  a  place,  oi  means  of  egress  from  it ;  a  narrow  passage 
between  houses,  iScc;  a  email  entrance  or  opening  in  the  roof  of  a  &hed  or  b^TC  through 
which  hay  nuy  be  put  in,  &c. ;  Sw.  D.  smiifa,  smuta,  smull,  ftauga,  a  strait  or  narrow  p«>- 
uge.     Sec  Smoot. 

Smout-stonej  sb.  A  large  flat  slab  of  stone  used  to  stop  the 
Smout-holes  in  a  wall. 

Smudge,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  smear,  as  a  boy  may  his  copy-boot ; 
or,  of  any  action  which  leaves  a  smear  or  stain  behind  it.  2.  To  emit 
smoke,  as  a  smouldering  fire  does,  or  a  fire  before  it  breaks  out  into 
flame. 

Dan.  iviudit,  Sw.  miiitvi,  to  smear,  danb,  dirty.  For  the  connection  of  the  second  defi- 
nition see  under  Bmoor,  Smltoh.  &c. 

Snag,  V.  a.  To  trim  or  cut  ofT  the  branches  of  a  tree  when  it  has 
been  felled. 

Jam.  gires  sntg,  stuck,  to  cat  with  a  sudden  stroke  of  a  sharp  instrument,  and  qnotes 
Teut.  SHoekfn,  Germ,  ubnecken,  scindere.  I  do  not  find  the  latter  word  in  Hilp.,  and  it  is 
probably  Old  or  Prov.  Germ,  lie  collates  also  S,  G.  snygg,  O.  N.  utogg,  which  Utter 
ts  explained  by  Verclius  as  *  haring  the  hair  cut  or  cropped  ;*  and  alio  O.  N.  matigg  ktatdtt 
torn  clothes.  There  most  have  been  an  O.  N.  vb.,  which  has  been  lost,  signifying  to  cat, 
chop,  truncate,  and  with  which  O.N.  and  S.G,  snichart,  \i%n.  sntdker,  a  carpenter,  one 
who  has  tn  do  with  cutting  and  shaping  wood,  were  connected.  Comp,  N.  aucha.  to  cot, 
whittle,  Fl.  %n'6ektn,  id..  Austr.  Kb/ugtrn,  to  whittle,  Gael,  magair,  to  carve  vrood.  But 
D.  I).  iMmge  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  coincident  with  our  nus>  in  both  seme  and  rorm, 
meaning  to  trim  off  the  side  branches  of  a  tree. 


O.  N.  tnigUl  (whence  our  o^  or  oi  soaod),  S.G.  smigti,  O.  Sw.  tmigU,  Dan.  mtgl.  A,  3» 

anagl,  vugl. 


Snahl,  sb.     Fr.  of  Snail. 

O.  N.  inigUl  (whence  our  ah  ox 

Snahzling,  snahzly.     Pr.  of  Snteling,  eniKly. 
Snako-Btone,  sb.     An  ammonite. 

'  Tradition  asserts  these  formatioas  to  have  been  living  snakes  with  which  Whitby  wu 
infested  before  the  days  of  the  Abbey ;  but  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Hilda  the  fonndreu,  and 
the  outstretching  of  her  miraculous  wand,  they  were  swept  over  the  Cliff  and  turned  inta 
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Stonei !     Three  "  Snaketttymtt"   on  a  h«rt-thaped   thield  constitute   the  Whiibr  irai».' 
Wb.  GL 

•  Then  Whitby's  nuni  cxulimg  told 
How,  nf  a  thousand  iiiikcs,  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coU  of  itone. 

When  holy  Hilda  prayed; 
Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound. 
Their  itony  foldi  had  often  found.'     Marmicn,  canto  ii. 

Snap,  sb.     A  round,  crisp  gingerbread  cake  or  *nut' 
Bnape,  v.  a.     To  check,  lo  snub  or  pul  down. 

Cf.  O.N.  tneif^a,  pudorem  alicui  sufTundcrc.  D.D.  inrvf,  inrwe^  mawt^  1.  To  snip  off,  lop 
off:  3.  To  check,  pul  down,  snape.  Molb.  collates  Sw.  D.  sniffia,  which  puti  snrM  in  con- 
nection with  snidan,  ai  a  frequentative.  E.  snub.  Dan.  anibbt,  to  check,  put  down,  Mwfrfrtf, 
to  dock,  cut  short,  and  several  other  words  of  cognate  form  and  significance,  belong  to 

Wb.  GL 


this  class. 

•  She  began  to  say  (o  and  so,  but  I  very  soon  snaked  her.' 


Snarly,  adj.     Chilling,  bitter.     Sec  Snahzly. 

*  f  e  snawe  tnitered  fol  mart,  (>at  snayped  l>e  wytde.*  * 

Sir  Gau'.  and  Gr.  Kn.  I.  3003. 
Hall,  give*  •  snar/Iy,  severely,  sharjily,'  and  Mr.  Morris  quotes  O.  N.  tnnrt,  cito ;  but  the 
coaneclion  is  with  N.  snares  to  blow,  applied  especially  to  a  cold,  searching  wind,  snoa,  id., 
SHtere,  a  cold  wind  or  breeze,  from  the  valleys  among  the  mountains ;  Sw.  D.  mo,  vb.  and 
lb.,  id.  Rictz  looks  upcoi  this  last  word  ai  connected  with  Sw.  D.  $tio,  I0  twist,  turn  round, 
and  it  with  O.N.  mua,  sntri^  snuti;  a  notion  which  may  receive  confirmation  from  the 
N.  word,  snara. 

Snawle,  v.  n.  (sometimes  pr.  with  a  sound  of/",  or  nearly  so).  To 
snuflle,  to  speak  through  the  nose. 

Mr.  Wcdgw.  quotes  PI.  D.  tnti^,  tnufft,  nose,  snout,  in  connection  with  the  words  invff. 
miff.  En  like  manner,  S.  G.  tnabtl.  O.  H.  G.  snahtd,  G«rra.  icbnahd,  Dut.  mahil,  may  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  our  word.  Comp.  also  '  nevelyngt  with  the  nose,'  /*r.  Pm.,  with 
Sw.  MoM,  aaius,  and  cognate  words.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  near  connection 
between  the  noims  signifying  now  and  the  actions  intended  by  Bnftrrle,  smuffte^  miff,  sw/f, 
wuff.  Sec. 

Sneok,  sb.  The  latch,  or  small  bar  of  metal  which  acts  as  a  fastener, 
of  a  door  or  wictei,  &c. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Sntkkt,  or  latche.     CJitornm,  pruulum' 

'  MaJr.  Good  wytf.  open  the  hck.     Seys  thou  not  what  I  bryog? 
Uxor.  I  may  thole  the  dray  the  m*k.     A.  com  in,  my  swctyng,' 

Towul.  My  if.  p.  106. 
Cf.  Manx  $rug,  a  latch.     Jam.  says,  *  1  know  not  the  origin  if  it  be  not  Teut.  machttit 
captarc,  captitarc,  q.  what  catches.'     Comp.  our  8neok-dog,  and  Sc.  '  snacks  to  snap  or 
bite  suddenly,  as  a  dog.'     No  doubt  the  word  is  a  close  ally  of  map,  match,  matkn  many 
instances  of  the  convertibility  of  ^  and  ck  having  already  been  met  nvtth. 

Sneok,  v.  a.  To  fasten  or  secure ;  by  aid  of  the  Sneck,  or  latch, 
namely.     See  Hock.  Sneck,  sb.,  Thtunb-sneok. 

3  P 
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Sneck-band.  sb.  The  string,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  ih« 
Sneck  or  latch,  and  the  other  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  door,  and 
which,  when  pulled,  raises  the  Sneck  and  pennits  the  door  to  be 
opened. 

Sneok-dog,  sb,     A  lurcher :  sometimes  applied  to  a  greyhound. 

Sec  uttdci  Sneok,  »b.  The  dug  wfaotc  peculiar  function  is  matching,  tciztng,  caidiin^ 
ai  otheri  dq>cnd  on  thar  scent  for  bringing  their  master  up  to  his  game. 

Snever,  snewer,  adj.     Slender,  slight. 

S.G.  siurfiva',  arctus ;  of  that  which  tneets  with  difficulty,  as  a  garment  that  is  too  small. 
Ihre  connects  this  word  with  O.  N.  najr,  arctus,  difliciUs,  Germ,  nay,  genau,  and  S.  G.  napp' 
Ug,  Sw.  D.  nmfra,  arctarc,  impedire,  nagg.,  curtus.  another  prov.  form  of  which  u  xnctgg, 
Sw.  sniif,  strait,  contracted.  But  Dan.  uttver  approaches  oiir  word  most  closely,  and  in 
sense  as  well  as  form  ;  for  besides  strait,  tight,  not  big  enough,  it  means  slender,  pined. 

Snickle,  sb.  i .  A  snare  or  '  wire/  such  as  is  employed  for  die 
captuie  of  hares  or  rabbits,  a.  A  smaller  and  thinner  snare  for  bird- 
catching. 

Mr.  Wedgwood's  definition  of  jniVW*,— '  a  snare  for  game,  a  knot  that  doses  with  m 
sudden  stiap  or  spring,'  in  the  second  part  of  it  seems  founded  on  a  miscooceptioa.  1  do 
not  think  that  the  notion  of  a  snap  or  spring  is  in  the  least  degree  involved.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  fact ;  as  the  action  of  a  snare  is  essentially  opposed  to  that  of  a  spring-trap.  There 
is  no  suddenness  in  it,  but  a  gradually  increasing  tension  and  constriction.  Our  Snook- 
snarl  is  allied,  the  Leeds  form  of  which  is  hnickutarl.  Leeds  Gl.  also  gires  snittlm  as 
another  frrm  of  snicJtU,  and  Carr  adds  that  Cotgr,  gircs  snitU,  a  ruimin^  knot.  I  ]c»ok 
upon  the  ek  as  the  fiindanieiital  form,  and  should  refer  the  word  to  the  same  root  as  tneg^, 
a  snail,  smcan.  to  creep,  inacka,  Hmax,  Sic,  in  reference  to  the  comparatively  gradual 
action  of  the  snare — comp.  Dan.  s/itglt,  to  advance  or  move  gradually,  as  a  snail  does — 
unless  indeed  it  may  be  supfioscd,  as  Wcdgw.  says  is  the  case  in  snar£,  there  may  be  a  refe- 
rence to  the  twisting  of  the  wire  or  hair  employed  in  forming  the  miehU.  Of  Dan.  tn^gl^ 
Molb-  remarks  that,  used  adjectirely,  it  expresses  the  idea  of  spiral,  which  is  precisely  the 
idea  on  which  the  material  form  of  a  snare  depends,  and  this  view  is  to  a  ceruin  degree 
coii6rmcd  by  the  woid  snick-innri  or  BnooksnarL  See  Wcdgw.  in  vv.  Snare,  Smari, 
Observe  also  that  D.  D.  snog  is  cither  a  form,  or  a  synonym,  of  Dan.  mor,  twine — the  equi- 
valeut  of  E.  mart. 

Snlokle,  v.  a.     To  employ  Sniokles,  or  snares,  for  the  capture  of 

hares,  or  rabbits,  or  birds. 

Sniftor,  v.  n.  To  sniff,  or  snuff  up  audibly  as  people  with  a  cold 
do,  or  those  that  are  too  dirty  and  too  lazy  to  blow  their  noses  when 

required. 

Simply  another  form  of  Eng.  sttif,  prov.  E.  sni/t. 


Snifterer,  sb. 
sniiling. 


One  who  has  the  unpleasant  habit  of  sniftering,  or 
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Snig,  V,  a.  To  drag  wood  out  from  the  place  where  it  has  been 
felled,  by  the  aid  of  a  horse  or  horses  yoked  on  to  the  end  of  a  chain 
fastened  round  the  butt. 

A.  S.  tnican,  to  creep,  N.  sniirja,  to  snczk,  insinuate  one*cJf,  Dan.  jm^#,  to  cause  to  move 
in  a  gliding,  unobtrusive  manner.  I0  more  in  like  manner  oncscir.  Molb.  remarks  of  the 
word,  that  cither  it  is  wanting  in  the  allied  tongues  and  dialects,  or  tliat  O.  N.  tmiuga, 
A.  S,  tmugan,  scrpcre,  rcprcicnt  it.  The  adaplation  from  a  gliding,  unobtruiive.  sneakiHg 
manner  of  procedure,  or  motion,  to  that  of  simple  gliding  motion  along  the  ground,  as  of 
a  tree  drawn  by  a  horse  or  horses  with  the  application  of  no  machinery  save  the  chain  which 
supplies  tlie  means  of  traction,  is  simple  and  natural. 

Snig-chain,  snigging-chaizi,  sb.  The  chain  employed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  snigging  timber,  or  dragging  it  out  from  where  it  was  felled. 

Sniggle.     The  same  as  Snicklo,  which  see. 

Sniggle^  V.  n.     To  laugh  in  a  suppressed  way,  but  derisively. 

Simply  another  form  oi  *mf(gir,  or  smelter,  to  langh  in  an  abmrd  or  cnntemptnous  way. 
Wedgw.  says  that  Cotgr.  understands  snar  in  this  sense :  hut  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
ntber  our  mire  or  its  equivalent  that  he  ipeaks  of;  and  snira  has  always  appeared  to  me 
father  a  ointractton  of,  or  resulting  from  elimination  of  the  g  in,  inigger,  with  a  timitatiou 
of  meaoing,  than  in  any  other  light.     Comp.  Genn.  tcbnakent  to  jeit,  to  quiz. 

Snire,  v.  n.  To  laugh,  not  loud,  but  derisively;  to  make  merry,  mali- 
ciously or  provokingly,  at  another  person's  expense,  and  with  an  affected 
quietness.     See  under  Sniggle. 

Snirls,  snirrelfl,  sb.  (pr.  snolls).  The  nostrils :  the  first  form  a  con- 
traction of  the  second. 

There  can  be  no  doubl  that  E.  snort  (A.  S.  snora,  sb.)  is  closely  allied  to  this  word.  Swis» 
tcbnerrt,  PI.  D.  inurre,  the  snout,  nose,  present  a  still  closer  rclatioiuhip  and  family  likeness. 
The  words,  Qenn.  sebnarehtn,  Dan.  snorke,  PI.  D.  snorken,  tmorem.  Lap.  tnortt,  *norr*t,  all 
meaning  to  snore,  no  less  than  Sw.  inor,  the  mucus  from  the  nose,  seem  to  indicate  the 
former  existence  of  words  of  like  form  with  our  Snirreli  Swiss  scbnrrrt,  PI.  D.  vnttrre,  and 
with  the  same  signi^catiun  of  nose,  meaning  noitrils,  and  with  which  mart  would  be  closely 
connected. 

Snito,  V.  a.  To  cleanse,  to  wipe,  to  *  blow,'  the  nose,  namely ;  but 
without  the  use  of  a  handkerchief,  at  least,  necessarily. 

Pr.  Pnt.  '  Snyiyn'  a  nese  or  a  candyl.  Entungo,  muHgo.'  O.  N.  <fitei.  emungere,  S.  Q. 
tnyta,  Dati.  snyth,  A.  S.  anytan,  id. ;  PI.  D.  mifjm,  to  inuff  the  candle  ;  Dut.  uiio/cn,  emoD- 
gere ;  Germ,  scbttauzm,  ubntuun,  id.     A  parallel  S.  G.  form  it  utoppa. 

'  Sniie  thy  nose  ;'  or,  •  Snitt  thy  snoUs.*      Wb.  Gl. 

Snizling,  snlEly,  adj.  (pr.  snahzling,  snahzly).  Chilling,  pinching, 
penetrating ;  of  the  wind. 

HaH.  giTcs  *  snizy,  cold.  Cumb.,'  which  is  doubtless  related  to  oui  words,  and  O.  Gt.  has 
'tmtbt,  cutting,  sharp,  applied  to  the  wind,'  which  Skinner  speaks  of  thus ;  '  vox  eleganlis- 
sima ;  significat  ventum  valde  frigidum  ct  penetrabtlem,  ab  A.  S.  midun,  Bclg.  mifien,  to 
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cut'  Hall,  alio  give*  the  three  form*  tnatbt,  tnazt,  tmtd,  to  prune  trees  (the  third  with  the 
additional  meaning,  to  lop),  which  Mr.  Wcdgw.  conDccls  not  only  with  'Westcrwald  uhm»- 
ftn,  scbnaitln,  Cxmht.  snoaiMn,  snozen,  tnoazeln,  to  pnmc,  to  lop  trees,'  but  with  'O.  N. 
tneis,  branch  or  twig  of  a  ircc ;  a/smisa,  to  cut  off  branches,  lo  prune;'  which  again  finds 
a  connection  in  O.  N,  and  S.  G.  ittida,  to  cut,  D.  D.  stud*,  lo  lop,  cut  tide  branchea  off,  as 
well  as  in  Hav.  sibnaiten,  to  prune,  lop.  A.  S.  snidan,  &c.  The  fonn>  ttud  (tfuViox).  ftuifbd 
taken  conjointly  with  srtaze,  illustrate  Cr.  snitbt  as  collated  with  Cumb.  snizy,  and  our 
misly.  Sec.  however.  Snarly,  which  it  grouped  with  'Snaraly'  by  the  W1&.  GL,  though, 
as  [  think,  incorrectly. 

Snobble,  v.  a.  and  n.  (often  pr.  snowlc).  To  entangle,  or  be,  or  be- 
come entangled. 

This  must  be  a  derivative  from  O.  N.  mora,  to  twist,  turn,  or  vtua,  id. ;  Dan.  tnoe,  to 
twiit  or  twine,  at  a  rope  or  string  i»  made ;  S,  G.  snor.  sniirw,  a  rope  or  twitted  cord. 
I  look  tip<m  it  as  almost  coKirdinate  with  E.  snarl,  '  to  ruffie  or  tnnW  tike  ovcrtwistcd 
thread.'  Cotgr. ;  snari,  a  snare.  Hall.;  Sc.  snnrt,  a  snare,  snvrlit,  knotty.  In  fact  the 
interval  in  slovenly  or  pror.  I*r.  between  mowlt  and  mori  is  not  very  wide. 


Snobble.  sb.  (often  pr.  snowje). 
ment,  as  of  thread,  wool,  twine,  &c. 
a  state  of  perplexity  or  difficulty. 

Snooks,   sb.      Intertwistinsrs    and 
twine,  &c. 


1 .  A  confiised  or  intricate  entangle- 
Also  metaphorically,  2.  A  muddle. 


sb.      Intertwistings 
See  Snocksnarla. 


entanglements   in   thread,    wool, 


SnookBnarlfi,  sb.  The  knots,  or  complicated  intertwistings  and 
entanglements  of  thread,  string,  silk  or  other  twisted  articles,  when  care- 
lessly handled  and  suffered  to  wind  themselves  up,  Ac,  at  their  own 
pleasure. 

Sec  Bniokle.  Snarl  is  a  common  Soulh-couniry  word,  both  vb.  and  sb.,  applied  io  the 
case  uf  twisted  and  entangled  stTtng.  thread,  silk.  &c.,  and  its  connection  with  £.  uutnr, 
O.  N.  snara,  Sw,  uwrt,  xno ;  N.  tn<arv,  to  twist  round,  &c.,  U  obvious. 

Snod,  adj.     Smooth,  even,  trim. 

O.  N.  tnadinn,  glaber.  N.  inmydd,  made  smooth  or  bare.  S.  O.  atod,  nudas,  and  D.  Dial. 
tn9d£,  to  chop  the  small  boughs  off  a  tree,  or  trim  it,  will  no  doubt  serve  to  indicate  s  coo- 
nection  with  O.  N.  and  S.  G.  inida,  to  cut,  chop,  A.  S.  suidan.  &c.  The  word  m  our  dialect 
usually  accompanies  the  word  snog; — as,  * "  Snfjd  and  iiog"  smooth  and  compact.* 
Wh.  GI.  Conip.  '  Thou  wouldsl  be  a  mcltJc  las*  enow,  an  thou  wcrt  utog  and  artod  a  bit 
better.'  Heart  of  Mtd-Lotbian  (addressed  to  Jcanic  Deans,  whose  bonnet  had  been  violently 
torn  off). 

Snog,  adj.     Tidy,  trimmed,  '  in  apple-pie  order.* 

O.N.  snbggr»  glaber,  depilis,  5  G.  snygg,  smootli,  not  hirsute,  trimmed,  Dan.  D,  snmg^ 
neat,  tidy,  trimmed,  smoothed :  at,  Han  le  nan  mi'tg  snm  en  aalttm :  he 's  as  snog  as  an  cmre 
lamb :  of  any  one  who  has  been  Gleaning  hiftsel' ;  namely,  washing  his  face,  shaving,  md 
so  forth.  In  some  districts  it  becomes  mtk.  The  N.  word,  ■•^nygg,  iffords  an  intcrnting 
instaitce  of  a  varying  but  not  divergent  sense,  as  in  '  KvtistH  i-or  stygg,  og  ItUggen  fnygg  .* 
the  wasp  was  crow  and  the  cleg  it\tck  close,  Arnt,  p<  61. 
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Snoke,  snook,  v.  n.  To  smell  at,  with  a  strong  or  audible  inspira- 
tion of  the  breath  ;  to  snuif  at. 

S.  G.  ittoka,  insidiosc  scrutari,  to  try  and  snicli  out  a  thing;  Dan.  nnagt:  O.N.  tnt^a; 
Dan.  D.  in9hkt,  to  smell  after,  or  out,  to  spy  out;  Sw.  D.  /d  mufven  of  ndgot:  to  get 
icent  of  something ;  at  snmiit  i  nas*n :  to  snook  with  the  nose  ;  '  To  snooi,  wind,  search, 
or  imell  out  :*  Coigr. ;  •  Nicto.  to  inoh  as  hounds  dooih :'  Ortus,  quoted  in  Halliwell ; 
PL  D.  mukien,  to  iob,  Dut.  inieitn,  to  ftmif,  Kent  out.  Fris.  itucltt,  miakt^  to  koifF. 

SnoUs,  sb.     Pr.  of  Snirls,  short  for  SnirrelB. 

Cf.,  however,  N.  tnAld,  %  iuout,  no*c. 

Snoork,  sb.     Pr.  of  Snook  or  snoke. 

Comp.  Dan.  morke,  to  snore,  0.  N.  snarhot  N.  S.  afiw*#n. 

Snow-flag,  sb.     A  snow-flake.     See  Flag. 

Snub,  V.  a.     To  check  with  sharp  speech,  to  reprimand  or  chide. 

O.N.  MubhOt  inugga.  S.  G.  mubba,  incrcparc,  corripcre ;  Dan.  $nybbt,  to  clip,  curtail, 
dock  a  thing ;  alio  to  cut  it  shorl,  in  the  sc3ise  of  bringing  it  to  a  close ;  Daa.  D.  vtyppe ; 
Fris.  tKubb€,  tnabb*,  to  inub. 

*  But  it  were  eny  pcrsone  obstinat, 
Hym  wolde  be  snybhe  scharply  for  the  nones.* 

Chaucer.  C.  T.  Pro!.  99. 

Snubbing,  sb.     A  chiding,  a  reprimand,  a  check. 

Sob,  V.  n.  To  emit  or  produce  a  sighing  sound,  as  the  wind  does 
when  calmer  weather  is  superseding  a  blast.     See  Sough. 

Sook,  sb.  The  ploughshare ;  especially  if  of  Bun-metal,  or  cast- 
iron. 

*  Sock*  of  a  plough,  aoc  d*  la  eberv*  :*  Palsgr. ;  *  AK-.'the  coulter  or  share  of  a  plougih :' 
Cotgr. ;  Gael.  loe,  snout,  beak,  front  part  of  a  thtng.  a  ploughshare.  W.  su-eb,  snout,  point, 
siM-^  aradr,  snout  or  sock  of  a  plough.  Comp.  Ocrui.  s«rir,  a  coulter,  which,  however, 
Hilp.  looks  upon  as  connected  with  sagen^  to  cut  with  a  uw. 

Sodden,  v,  a.     To  steep,  soak,  soften  by  placing  or  laying  in  water. 

The  p.  p,  of  $*€/h*,  with  the  derivative  sense  of  '  soaked,*  converted  into  a  vb.  of  vary- 
ing form  and  with  an  active  signification.  Sec  Sodder.  D.  D.  wt/ra,  in  the  componad 
word  Itrjnaden.  wet  to  the  skin,  soaked,  drenched,  corresponds  predwly  with  E.  icddtn  in 
the  sense  soaked,  saturated. 

Sodder,  v.  a,  (often  pr.  sother).  To  steep,  or  keep  long  immersed 
in  water,  as  a  washerwoman's  hands  arc ;  or  things  that  are  laid  to  soak. 
Chiefly  used  in  the  passive.     See  Sodden. 

Sodderod,  adj.  Affected  by  long-continued  immersion  in  water; 
rendered  while  and  wrinkled,  as  a  washerwoman's  hands  are. 
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Sodgy,  adj.    Fleshy,  of  large  size;  of  the  person,  or  a  person. 

Comp.  Soggit,  full  of  flesh.  Nortbumb.  HaltiweU.  The  word  ma^  pouibl  j  be  a  raiying 
of  saggy^  '"gg'^'g'  See  Bag.  Coaip.  *  Sir  Rowland  Rnsset-coat,  their  dad,  goes  i^ 
ererie  day  in  his  round  nscoynes  of  white  cotton.'  Pure*  F^tuUtae^  quoted  in  Hall 
*  What  a  sagging  gait  he  nas ;'  of  the  heary,  laborious  walk  of  a  corpulent  man.'  Bioi 

Sod-heap,  sb.    A  heap  of  weeds,  sods,  &c.,  laid  together  for  bun 

*  He  reeks  like  a  wod-heap;*  of  a  person  smoking  totacco  so  dUigeatly  as  to  ear 

himself  in  smoke. 

Sods,  sb.  Parings  from  a  grass-grown  surface,  cut  with  a  turf-sp 
or  like  instrument,  and  used  as  temporary  coverings  for  heaps  of  p 
toes  just  after  they  are  raised,  or  for  a  shed  or  the  like. 

Dan.  D.  sodd  or  saadd,  four-square  tunrea  of  grass,  used  to  lay  on  the  top  of  si 
walls,  8cc. ;  Fris.  tad^  satba,  whence  sad-diik^  fences  or  walls  made  with  sods.  On 
Cleveland  moors,  in  case  of  enclosure,  the  Dikes  or  fences  are  made  exactly  thus ;  thi 
with  square  and  thickish  sods  built  upon  one  another,  the  grass  or  IiiniE  sides  downwan 

Soft,  adj.     I.  Wet,  rainy;  applied  in  the  case  of  a  wet  day,  or 
weather,  not  to  a  casual  shower.      2.  Wet  and  muddy  to  walk  01 

of  the  roads  in  wet  weather. 

A.  S.  sqfit  ^fi'     Bosw,,  after  noticing  the  Tarions  corrdatires  of  this  word rix.  P 

lagt^  sagte,  Dut.  zacbt  (sacbt,  saft,  Wedgw.),  O.  Dut.  latcbt,  $aft^  Germ,  som/!;  a 
O.  Germ,  samft^  itmfit.,  unft^  Sw.  $akta^  O.  N.  stfdy  to  mitigate,  soften — goes  on  to  ofa< 
that  *  Adelung  thinks  the  word  related  to  the  Germ,  sq^,  sap  ;'  to  which  add  O.  N., 
and  Dan.  soft,  id.  It  surely  must  be  from  some  such  source  that  our  word  acquire 
peculiar  and  continually  recurring  sense.  Soft  weather,  A  soft  di^.  It's  soft  wi 
ing,  Boft  deed,  arc  the  greetings  which,  on  a  downright  wet  day,  one  is  apt  to  i 
with  from  nine  out  of  ten  of  all  the  pauengers  he  falls  in  with.  It  is  a  sense  which  fol 
naturally  from  none  of  the  ordinary  variations  or  shades  of  meaning  beloocine  to 
standard  word. 

'  "  It 's  boun  to  fall  soft;"  it  is  going  to  be  rain.'     Wh.  Qi. 

*  "  It 's  soft  tramping ;"  the  roads  are  muddy  to  walk  on.*     lb. 

Softish,  adj.    Disposed  to  be  steadily  wet  or  nuny ;  of  the  weathe 

*  **  A  ioftisb  night ;"  a  rainy  night.'     Wh.  Gl. 

Soonest,  used  adjectively.   Quickest,  shortest,  nearest :  used  also 

the  comparative. 

'  Ah  s'al  gan  t*  low  road ;  it 's  mich  t'  iootuu  gangin'.' 

*  Gan  the  soonest  way  thee  can.* 
Cf.  ^  T^x'^^  AJihs. 

Sort,  sb.  (often  pr.  soort).    A  number,  or  a  many,  collected  totretl 

*  **  There  was  a  good  soort  there ;"  a  good  many  assembled.*      Wb,  Gl, 

Cf.  *  There  on  a  day  as  he  pursued  the  chace, 

He  chanced  to  spy  a  sort  of  shepherd  grooms. 

Playing  on  pipes.'    Spenser's  F.  Qutttu  (quoted  by  Wedgw.). 
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SoBB,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  fall  with  force,  or  a  splash,  as  an)rthing  of 
weight  falling  into  water  does.  2,  To  cause  anything  to  fall  so  into 
water.     3.  Tu  lap  water,  &c.,  as  a  dog  does  in  drinking. 

*  Souse  or  iOiS  is  used  to  represent  the  sound  cither  of  a  duM  blow  or  of  dabbling  in  the 
water.'  Wedgw.     '  •S'omm.  Tb..  to  fall  upon,  to  fall  with  violence.*  Brock. 

S0B8,  sb.     Puddle,  muddy  or  turbid  water  or  other  liquid. 

8o8s-pot,  sb.     A  guzzler,  a  toper,  a  drunkard. 

Bough,  V.  n.  (pr.  both  soo  and  suff).  i.  To  sob  or  sigh,  as  the 
wind  docs  when  blowing  fitfully,  or  declining  in  force  after  a  hard  blast. 
2.  To  sob  or  pant  for  breath,  as  one  does  who  is  distressed  after  long 
running  or  violent  exertion. 

A.  5.  iurogeM-,  sutgtH,  to  sound,  to  m2]i:c  A  aoiK,  sis  swegdg  suri Kite  itfind :  cum  strepitu 
iiruit  vchcmcns  reotiis :  twtgdan  walera :  sooocnmt  aqox.  Pi.  xlr.  3.    Pr.  Pm.  *  Stmwyn 
or  sowndyiige,  as  iicwc  ale,  wyne  or  o)>cr  lycnrc.     Buibiot  bUbioJ 
'  I  wa«  wery  for-wandred, 
And  weme  me  to  rote 
Under  a  brood  bank 
By  a  bournes  syde ; 
And  as  1  lay  and  leiiede. 
And  lokcde  on  the  watres. 
I  siombred  into  a  slepyng. 
It  nofyed  so  muryc.'     P.  Phugbm.  p.  1. 
*  From  dcde  to  lyfe  ihou  rasyd  Lazare. 
Sen  stalkyd  stylty  bi  the  sec  swogbt. 

Both  domb  and  6cfe  thou  salfyd  from  sare.*     Towntl.  Myst  p.  1S8. 
See  alto  the  examples  given  in  H-tll.  of  the  occuncnce  of  iVfOugb*,  swotve,  swouyngt,  the 
transition  from  which   forms  la  our  later  sough  ts  simple,  and  indeed  necessary,     Comp. 
also  Sc.  sough,  touch,  swvucbt  a  rusliing.  whistling  sound  ;  tlie  '  low  melancholy  tones  of  the 
wind  which  precede  and  prognosticate  rain.'  Jam. 

Sotiiid,  V.  n.     To  swoon. 

A.  S.  oiwunan,  to  swoon,  a  word  closely  connected  with  asufindoM  (p.  p.  astniMdm),  to  be 
weakened,  to  languish,  to  fait  in  vital  energy,  tufindan,  id.  We  meet  with  the  sb.  jwotc^fw  in 
Pr.  o/Coftic.  I.  7280  ;  iwont  in  E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems,  A.  Stt/ogb  occuis  as  a  sb.  in  Toumd. 
Myst.,  aTid  tM'uugh  m  Chaucer  ;  itwowat,  or  bi-tu^^e,  in  Lay.  \.  130,  -  in  »woon.  The  pcpi. 
stvou'inde  appears  in  Ancr.  Riwle,  p.  188.  From  it  would  spring  the  form  swowtd,  and  from 
swound,  our  souzid,  as  soughi  $vcb,  aike,  sowl  from  ivfougb,  sumcb,  swih,  sitfiU,  Sec. 

Sound,  sb.     A  swoon,  a  fit  of  insensibility. 

*  And  shce  breathing  upon  the  said  Anne,  immediately  the  laid  Anne  did  falle  downe  in 
I  tound.'     Vark  Cattle  Dtp.  p.  197. 

Sound,  sb.  The  swimming-bladder  of  a  fish;  principally  of  the  cod, 
Cod-soundB  forming  a  regular  article  of  trade. 

O.  N.  sund,  swimming,  nmd-magi,  swimming-bladder  of  6thei ;  A.  S.  »urtd,  swimming, 
Rotting ;  Dan.  D.  tuun  or  tunnt,  the  swimming-bladder  of  fish.  Tbo  Shetland  mouih  it 
intermediate  in  fonn  between  nmd  and  nifim. 
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CLSVELASD    DIALECT. 


a  cUsp,  N.  Frii.  spvngin,  to  ttiip.  Jamiesoo'i  idea  if  that  the  word  it  connected  with 
'  O.  N.  iptima.  Oetni,  tpanngn,  signifying  lo  extend  ;  spanntndt.  eUiticity ;  tpangin,  the 
claspj  of  a  book,  bccauic  they  extend  from  one  wrfc  of  it  to  the  other.*  Asjuming  thit 
spangtH  is  connected  with  ipaiwea  (a  connection  which  Ihre  docs  and  Hilpert  docs  not 
appear  to  admit)  still  it  might  have  been  a  happier  suggestion  to  notice  the  apjdication  of 
Dan.  spandtt  Sw.  tpdnna,  O.  N.  sptnna,  to  the  act  of  stringing  a  bow,  or  putting  it  into 
that  condition  which  causes  that 

*  The  arrowis  flee  Bpnngand  fra  erery  itryng.'     Dougl.  Virgil. 

Certainly,  as  we  hare  to  tpin  along,  and  to  tpartJc  along,  tn  the  nine  tense  of  rapid 
motion,  tpang  may  be  connected  with  one  or  both  of  them,  particularly  if,  as  is  poMible,  the 
fundamental  idea  if  that  which  cotmects  rapid  motion  with  the  glancing  of  light,  as  in 
the  caw  of  glance,  gUnt,  glide,  gleam.  Comp.  Sc.  tpuni^  a  ipark,  Gael,  tpang,  any  glitter- 
ing or  shining  object,  W.  ytponc,  a  skip  or  quick  bound — and  thence,  a  smack  ;  Bav.  ^an- 
getn^  to  sparkle,  like  eilervcscent  wine,  where  the  two  tenses  of  motion  and  glittering  or 
glancing  are  combined.  Note,  however,  that  Aasen  gives  two  vbi.  tpenna,  one  a  strong  vb., 
signifying  lo  move  oneietf  with  more  or  less  of  elasticity,  and  the  other,  to  kick  or  thrust 
forcefully  with  the  foot.  Tlic  latter  he  supposes  to  be  connected  with  A.S.  spuman, 
E.  t^trm.     The  former  may  be  connected  with  our  vb. 


Spang,  sb.     A  leap,  a  bound. 

*  It  nobbut  gav'  three  tpangs.  an'  It  wur  aff  l*  rooad  an*  owcr  t*  dike ;'  of  a  fallow-deer 
headed  by  a  passenger  along  the  road. 

Spanghow,  v.  a.     To  project,  or  cause  to  move  with  force   or 

velocity. 

Lndt  Gl,  and  Cr.  Gl.  give  the  form  '  Spangwhcw,*  the  latter  giving  the  verb  •  Whew/  to 
throw,  in  a  later  part  of  llie  book. 

Spanker,  sb.    A  big  one,  '  a  thumper/  '  a  whopper.' 

Of  course  ftom  tpank,  to  inflict  blows,  eqxdally  with  the  open  hand. 

Spanking,  adj.     i.  Of  great  size,  bulky.     2.  Of  considerable  speed, 
rapid. 

*  A  great  spanking  fellow.'     Wh.  Gl. 

Spared,  p.p.    Left  over,  remaining,  not  consimied.  See  Mak*  spare. 

*  They 's  all  had  enew,  but  there  *s  a  vast  tpartd;'  of  the  cake  and  other  provision  made 
for  a  school-feast 

*  Eat  what  thee  likes,  an*  what  *s  tpared  tak*  awa'  jamm  fur  t'  bainu.' 

Spate,  sb.  (pr.  speeat).    A  heavy  shower,  or  sudden  downfall  of  rain. 

Comp.  Sc.  tpailt  *pate,  »peat,  a  flood.     Jam.  quotes,  from  Minttretiy,  i.  174 — 

*  And  doan  the  water  wi'  speed  she  rins. 
While  tears  in  *paits  fa*  fast  frae  her  e'e  ;* 

where  the  sense  it  like  that  of  the  Clevcl.  word ;  as  in  •  vpeeftt  o'  rftin.*  The  word  is 
probably  connected  with  E.  tpit,  A.S.  tp<xtan,  O.N.  tpyta.  N.  sputfa.  Sec.  Cf.  waier-tpout, 
and  the  idea  involved. 

3Q 


Spau'd,  sb.  The  shoulder  of  a  pen,  the  part  bounded  by  the 
split  in  the  middle  and  the  sloping  cut  on  either  side  from   the   nib 

upwards. 

Unrki  Spjaln.  Ihrc  connects  with  ipJiiJl  M,  Lat.  ipallOy  amuis,  whence  Fr.  e»paml^,  O.  Ft. 
ispaldtt  and  Welsh  yspold  or  ytpawd,  the  shoulder.  Heiice  alio  tpad*-boiu  (or  blade-boaej 
of  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  Wedgw.  gives  also  *  M.  Lat.  spatula,  spnduta,  schuldcr,  fchutdcr- 
bcin;  spatuloiua,  having  \vtde  and  large  shoulder-blades.*  From  the  M.  LtL  come,  besides 
ihe  French  words,  Port,  tspalda,  npadra^  Prov.  rspatla,  Gris,  tpadia.  But  ibe  M.  Lat.  word 
must  ascend  to  a  far  higher  source,  itself  cognate  with  the  origin  of  S.  G.  ifiiila.  Dan.  D. 
^2ii,  O.  N.  ipeVtr,  our  spelks,  Genu,  tpalttn,  to  split.  &c.     Our  word  is  spelt  *  spoad,* 

•  spoTd,'  in  HI.  Gl. 

Spaulder,  v,  n.  (pr.  spawder).  To  sprawl,  to  spread  out  the  legs  on 
either  side  in  walking,  Mike  a  spider'  says  Wh,  Gl.  Also  applied, 
on  the  same  authority,  to  a  natural  malformation  incidental  to  young 
birds,  when  their  legs  are  splayed  outwards  or  perhaps  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  natural  one. 

This  may  be  directly  derived  from  Spau'd,  in  reference  to  the  sprawling  appearance  of 
Ifac  nibs  of  a  pen  when  pressed  hard  down  upon  the  paper,  or  the  like :  an  instance  ia  which 
ihe  vb.  is  sometimes  applied.  Or  it  may  be  a  descendant  from  Dan.  D.  ipaaldf,  to  split  up 
a  fish  wilhnut  actually  separating  the  halves,  otherwise  spoldc.  Sp^lU  is  to  cut  wood  up 
into  Alt  chips,  a  near  relation  to  the  two  words  before  quoted.  The  sprawling  look  of  split 
fish  must  often  have  been  noticed  by  all. 

Speak,  vb.    Often  used  actively,  in  the  sense  of  To  address. 

*  Ah  seed  *im,  but  Ah  didua  iptak  him.' 

*  Nay,  Ah  nivvcr  sae  mich  is  spoke  him  t'  'hceal  daay  thmfT.' 
Comp.  *  And  as  soone  as  Merlin  badde  uid  the  kynge  alle  the  tokennyngci  of  the  two 

dragons,  he  take  leve.*     Merlin,  p.  4I. 

Spear,  v.  n.  To  put  forth  ihe  germinating  sprout ;  of  com,  in  the 
sheaf  in  a  wet  season,  or  after  it  is  sown. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  SpyryR\  as  come  and  oher  lykc.     Spiea;  Spirt,  of  come  or  herbe.     Sathda^ 

*  Spyrt  of  cornc.  harbe  du  hie'  I'atsgr  'Spear,  to  germinate,  as  barley.*  HalliwcU. 
'  Apud  hortuUnos  noslros,  spiror  vocantur  cymau,  quz  a  caulis  brassies  temfwre  vemo 
puliulanL'  Ihre.  Dan.  spire,  exactly  synonymous  with  our  word;  N.  S.  tpitr,  the  shoot  or 
sprout  from  newly  germinating  com. 


sb.     An  overlooker,  or  inspector,  of  work  done,  or 


Speeak,  sb.     Pr.  of  Spoke ;  of  a  wheel,  namely. 


Speotioneer, 
of  stores. 
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Speir,  V.  n.  To  make  enquiry,  to  ask  for  information.  See  Spur* 
rings. 

O.N.  tpyriot  invettigare,  qiiaerere  :  S.  G.  $0rja,  Dan.  ffmrg*,  A.  $.  spyrian,  O.H.G. 
tpurtn,  tJcrm.  %purm,  Dut.  tpevrtn,  btspgyrem,  tporem^  o^i/Drra.  Sc.  spiir.  Pr.  Pm. 
*  Sptryn^  or  aske  after  a  thing.  Seiisilor^  percunctor,  iwptiro.'  The  O.N.  vb.,  in  use, 
frequently  tjkes  the  meanuig  to  learii,  atcertatn,  hear,  a3  the  iciult  of  enquiries  made:  a 
remark  partly  true  alio  of  Sc.  ipgir. 

Spelder,  v.  a.     To  spell ;  to  work  out  syllaWe  by  syllable. 

'  To  sptU^  to  tell  the  lettert  of  a  word  one  by  oiie,  pointing  ihem  out  wnth  a  «^i/7,  or 
splinter  of  wood.  Lang,  toco,  la  touchc.  buchette  dont  les  enfans  fc  icrvcnl  pour  toucher 
let  Ivttrcc  qu'iU  ^pellcnt :  Diet.  Lang  Toucbe,  a  fescue ;  Cotgr.  Fuiut^  to  spell  with* 
fntue  :  Palsgr.  In  Yorkshire  it  is  caUcd  to  ffvider,  from  tptlrUr  or  spiidtr,  a  splinter.  Fris. 
spjenid,  a  splinter;  letterspjtaJding-^  ipcUing ;  Dut.  sptll,  a  splinter;  EptlUn^  to  spell.* 
Wedgw,  Ihre  conceives  that  '  £.  ipell  is  derivable  from  O.  Sw.  spiala,  to  divide,  or  one  of 
the  nuroerout  words  cognate  with  it;  as  also  Germ,  tpdltn,  Fr.  ipeter:  for  the  act  of 
spelling  is  simply  the  dividing  of  a  word  into  its  component  syUablet.'  Docs  not  the  Fr. 
eptltr  ratlier  taid  lo  confirm  this  hypothesis? 

Spelder-beuk,  spelder-beeuk,  sb.     A  spelling-book. 

Speldering,  sb.     The  act  of  spelling;  the  art  of  spelling. 

Spelk,  sb.  I.  A  long  splinter,  a  long  thin  shp  of  wood.  a.  A  splint, 
in  the  surgical  sense. 

O.  N.  ^pelkvr,  tilncine*.  radii,  supports  or  stays  for  any  fractured  thing,  applied  so  that 
it  may  not  fall  asunder;  at  setia  vid  sptlkur:  to  apply  splmts,  in  the  mrgical  sense,  »pialk^ 
a  splinter  :  S.  G.  spidlka,  to  separate  into  splinters  or  split  parts ;  Dan.  Dial,  iffilkt  (pi.  tpilker), 
synonyraous  with  O.  N.  tpelitur,  and  especially  applied  to  tlie  BpUnters  of  the  surgeon. 
Hence  ipitiit,  vb. ;  a/  8/(7<hr  et  bten :  lo  set  a  kg — e.  g.  of  a  lamb — by  the  aid  of  BpeUci 
or  Splinters ;  A.  S.  s/Wc,  a  little  rod  by  which  anjrthing  is  kept  straight,  a  splint  used  for 
binding  up  broken  bones ;  Dut.  %p<dk,  a  splint  or  siHintcr;  O.  Dm.  M^k*;  A.  S.  ip^cttut, 
to  support,  fasten  with  splints. 

Spell,  V.  n.  To  endeavour  to  obtain  without  direct  application  or 
request ;  to  let  one's  wish  or  desire  be  seen  without  however  avowing 
it,  or  evidently  seeking  to  shew  it. 

I  refer  thii  word  to  sptU.  a  charm,  incantation.  A.  S.  tpHl,  the  fJxth  definition  of  which 
in  Bosw.  is  *  2  tptll^  charm,'  and  the  example,  ha  ongurutom  heat  men  wyrcan  sptU :  then 
false  men  began  to  work  spells.  The  meaning  to  endeavour  to  obtain  by  magic  obscrvancea 
instead  of  by  direct  or  avowed  effort  or  rcqueit,  easily  passes  into  that  of  endeavouring  to 
obtain  indirectly  in  another  sense. 

Spell,  sb.     I.  A  splinter  of  wood,  a  longish  and  thin  slice.     3.  A 

cross-bar;  in  a  ladder,  for  instance. 

S.  G.  and  Sw.  D.  s^alt,  lamina  lignea.  qua  trabinm  intervalla  in  zdibus  ligneis  opplentur ; 
Dan.  and  Dan.  D.  spiU,  small  slips  or  splinters  of  wood,  applicable  as  pins  to  keep  any  web, 
or  the  like,  out-spread ;  also,  the  noss-bari  of  a  ladder :  N.  Sax.  )>pyU.  a  thin  slice  or  splinler 
of  wood ;  North  Fr.  tpitt,  spiUjt.     Cloicly  allied  to  Spelk.     Other  fonns  are  i^,  tpami, 

.H  Q  a 
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^ioit  ipioUt  tptd,  *p^*  'piii,  ^oU,  &c.  *  The  tmuTcne  pieces  of  wood  tt  the  bottooi 
oi  a  chur,  which  strcngUien  aod  keep  together  the  l^t,  are  caOed  ^tO$.  Lime*  BalliwdL 
With  us  they  are  Stowem.    Comp.  Gcnn.  ^eiUr,  skewers.  O.  N.  tfdrt  lattke-woik. 

Spell,  sb.    A  turn,  or  period,  of  exertion,  labour,  amusement,  ftc 

■  Spdi,  a  turn,  a  job.  Sj)iU,  quantity,  lot.  NorOf.*  Halliwell.  *  A  ^tH  at  the  pomps  ;*  *  a 
j^  of  work,'  one  man's,  or  one  gang's  lot  or  turn.  *  To  give  a  tpdl^  to  be  re«lj  to  work 
in  another's  room ;  Jrtsb  sptU,  when  the  rowers  are  relieved  by  another  gang.'  quoted  in 
Wedgwood,  who  obscrres  that  '  the  sense,  like  that  of  Job,  is  a  portion  or  separate  piece.* 
O.  Sw.  tfgala,  to  divide,  part,  separate ;  O.  N.  spiUdOy  a  severed  portion  of  a  thing;  PL  D. 
^al,  spoil,  a  certain  portion  of  land ;  S.  JutL  xpolt,  that  whic^  is  cut  off  »  severed.  IftobaUr 
D.  Dial.  i^eU,  the  radiating  splits  or  £ssures  in  oak  or  beech-wood,  is  related,  as  also  MpialUd, 
tpUld*t,  tpudtt,  apjdied  to  a  cow  with  sqnrate  bands  or  divisions  of  a  different  colcmr  on 
her  skin. 

Spell,  sb.    The  trap  used  in  the  game  called  Spell  a'  knorr. 

I  give  this  word  as  a  substantive  and  with  its  received  meaning,  although  I  ccoccSTe  H 
to  be  sim[^y  due  to  confusion  or  misapprehension.  There  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
O.  N.  and  Dan.  s^,  Sw.  s^.  Germ,  tpid,  8k.,  is  the  origin  of  the  word.  It  is  corioiu  too 
that  the  Old  Scand.  word  prinuHch  (see  Ibre)  is  preserved  in  some  districts  (sec  Lttdt  Oi,y 
as  a  designation  for  the  spiking  instrument  in  this  game. 

Spell  and  Enorr.  More  correctly.  Spell  a'  lcnonr=:game  of  or  at 
ball.    See  Spell,  Enorr. 

Spio-an-span,  adv.  Utterly,  perfectly;  always  used  in  connection 
with  the  adj. '  new.' 

See  BnmdneVi  to  the  remarks  under  which  I  need  only  add  that  Dat.  ^itU-mum^ 
tpik-tpddgr  nieWf  Dan.  tpliniamy,  Sw.  sp32trUny,  introduce  two  new  elements  in  addition 
to  the  s^off,  a  chip,  in  O.  N.  s^owiyr.  Germ,  tpan,  a  chip,  a  shaving;  namely,  the  tp^im^ 
tpdiUr,  a  splinter,  a  shiver  of  wood,  cognate  with  our  BpUl,  spelder ;  and  spik^  coinciding 
with  N.  tpik,  a  chip,  splinter,  Sw.  spik,  id.,  D.  D.  spigger,  splinter-like,  thin.  The  idea  is 
still '  fresh  ftom  the  hands  of  the  workman.'  Wedgw. 

Spioe,  sb.  Confectionery  in  general;  'especially  gingerbread  arti- 
cles/    Wh,  Gl. 

Spice-bread,  sb.  Plum-cakes  of  a  plainer  description;  much  in 
vogue  at  Sohool-feaats,  or  entertainments  for  the  village  school- 
children. 

Spioe-oakesy  sb.  Tea-cakes  enriched  with  currants.  See  Fat- 
rasoals. 

Spinner-mesh,  sb.    A  spider's  web. 

Spindtkon4  is  the  S.  Saeland  and  Mucn  name  for  a  s^Hder.  spindtl  the  Sw.,  and  spmdd-niU 
or  spindtl^va/  the  spider's  web ;  Dut.  tpinru-koppf. 
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Spinner-wel>,  sb.  Spider's-wcb ;  the  gossamer  of  fine  Autumn 
days. 

Sw.  $piuJti-va/,  apindel'Vfa/,  Dan.  spittdd-wgVj  Dut.  sfiinfit-weh.  Pr.  Pm.  '  Spinnar 
ttnbbt.     THa  arant** 

Spit,  sb.  I.  A  draining-spade,  or  digging  instrument,  long  and 
narrow  in  form,  and  with  a  concave  blade.  2.  A  spade  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, with  a  turned- up  cutting  side,  for  digging  or  cutting  peat: 
usually  styled  the  Turf-spit,  as  the  former  tool  is  called  a  Dreeaning- 
spit.  3.  The  quantity  of  earth  raised  by  one  action  of  the  spade  in 
digging.     4.  The  depth  reached  in  or  by  one  such  action. 

Ridically  almost  the  same  vord  u  $patU,  '  The  type  from  whence  the  deugiiatioa  was 
originally  taken  seems  to  have  been  a  splinter  of  wood  (or  Aint,  &c.)«  an  ob)ecl  of  liner 
poiiil  and  narrower  shape  being  indicated  by  the  thin  towcI  in  s/i/,  as  compared  with  the 
broader  a  in  apatile,  apadt*  Wcdgw.  However,  too  much  strefis  must  not  he  laid  upon 
this,  ai  Mr.  Wcdgw.  presently  remarks,  quoting  our  third  meaning,  and  Dut  spiuen,  to  dig. 
Still  the  general  idea  in  Bpit  i»  that  of  a  nanower  digging  tool  than  a  spade;  and  it  is 
obserrable  that  the  peculiar  trianguUr  knife  on  a  long  baudle  used  for  cutting  hay  out  of 
the  stack  is  always  a  Hay-'  Spiule/  not  *  Spit.*  The  more  iinmediate  connection  of 
8pitf  therefore,  is  with  the  class  of  words  represented  by  Dan.  spid,  spuh,  tpydig.  &c., 
a  point,  pointed ;  Sw.  sptts,  sp*isig ;  N.  spy/a,  a  spit,  a  pointed  nail ;  O.  N.  spita,  a  peg, 
pointed  piece  of  wood  ;  O.  II.  O.  ipiz,  Germ.  tpUsa  ;  Dut.  tpU,  spitt.  Sec. 

Spittle,  sb.  A  small  instrument  of  the  spade  description ;  an  iron 
blade  fixed  to  a  siafT,  and  fonning  an  instrument  suitable  for  scraping  a 
floor  or  the  pavement  in  muddy  seasons. 

A  diminotive  from  Spit ;  as  apauU  throogh  M.  Lat.  sftubvla,  ipatklOt  i*  from  $podt, 
Comp.  A.  S.  wad'Spitt,  an  instrument  to  Mt  woad. 

Splauder,  v.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  sprawl  about,  spread  out  one's  arms  and 
legs  widely.     2.  To  display;  to  make  a  vulgar  show.    Sec  Splaudered. 

'Splay*,  to  iprcad  abroad,  to  unfold* — for  display — '  hence  the  terms  splay-foot,  splay-hand, 
splay-mouth.  &c.'  HalliwcU.  *  Splawtd,  spread  out.'  lb.  Splauder,  of  course,  is  a  deri- 
vative from  tplay  or  tplanrd. 

Splaudered,  p.  p.  Gaudily  or  ostentatiously  dressed  out ;  bedecked 
so  as  to  make  a  vulgar  display. 

Splauderment^  sb.  1.  Vulgar  display,  or  personal  ostentation. 
3.  Extravagance  in  expression,  or  manner  of  speaking.     Wk.  GL 

Bplaws,  sb.  The  nibs  of  a  pen :  the  parts  which  expand  arc  *  splayed/ 
or  'splaw*  or  splauder  out;  under  pressure,  namely. 

Splotten,  epUtten,  p.  p.  of  to  Split. 

Sponge,  sb.  Leaven ;  a  portion  of  leavened  dough  reserved  to  *  raise' 
or  lighten  the  next  batch  with. 
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Spool,  sb.  (pr.  spoil,  in  some  cases),     i.  The  small  wooden  r«el  or 

winder  on  which  cotton,  silk,  &c.,  is  usually  wound,     a.  The  reel,   to- 
gether with  what  is  wound  on  it. 

Pr.  Pm.  •Spol§t  or  tcytyl,  wcbitzrct    iustrument.     Spoiia*     S.  G.  tpolt,  imtromentnm 
icxtorinm,  Dan.  $f<Ue,  H.  S.,  Dut.  spoU,  Germ,  ^ulg,  O.  Fr.  ttpaul^^,  &c. 

Spout,  sb.     A  Force,  Fobs  or  waterfall,  in  a  stream  of  no  great 

volume  of  water. 

O.  N.  ipyta,  S.  G.  s/u/a,  Dan.  s/Wrt,  to  project  liqnid  from  the  mouth ;  N.  spuira,  to 
spurt,  spout  out,  tputr^  a  stream  of  liquid  spouting  out ;  Dut.  spuyfn^  to  ipii  out,  spout. 
The  application  to  a  small  waterfall  projecting  itself  Ibrward  (to  to  speak)  in  its  fall  from 
the  ledge  it  rum  over  as  very  apparent.  The  word  occurs  in  sereral  local  designations^ 
and  the  deicriplion  given  of  one  of  the  cascades  so  designated,  namely,  Mallyan  Spool 
(Mauley  Spout:  the  manor  in  which  it  is  sitnated  baring  originally  belonged  to  the 
De  Mauleys),  is  such  as  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  word.  It  falls  *  from  a.  perpen- 
dicular rock  loo  feet  in  height.  The  stream' — not  one  of  any  considerable  ToJumc — 
'^ides  gently  in  a  zigzag  course  about  half-way  down  the  precipice,  when,  falling  from  a 
point  more  prominent  tlian  the  rest,  it  becomes  broken  into  streams  like  threads,  in  the 
form  of  a  shower-bath.'     Graves'  H't^,  of  CUvtland. 

Spraggy,  adj.  Abounding  in  bones ;  thin  in  condition,  so  that  the 
bones  seem  to  preponderate  over  the  flesh. 

This  is  another  word  which  stands  by  itself,  and  I  am  uncertain  which  is  the  fundamental 
tdea  in  it  out  of  two.  The  two  fundamental  ideas  in  question  are,  first,  that  Implied  in  the 
word  'refuse'  as  applied  to  matters  comparatively  worthless  or  unfitted  for  economical  uses 
or  application ;  second,  that  of  a  mere  assemblage  of  splinter-,  spn'g-,  dry-stick-like  raattcra, 
Comp.  Dan.  D.  spnggel,  applied  to  hay  which  is  so  much  overdried  as  to  have  become 
brittle  or  splintery,  and  of  course  useless  or  comparatively  so  as  to  all  nutritive  qualities. 
Fris,  iprag  is  nearly  equivalent.  Cloiely  connected  with  sproggel  is  iproikrr,  dry  twigs, 
such  as  have  fallen  to  the  ground  through  natural  decay  or  fracture  by  violence,  fit  only  to 
be  burnt.  There  is  an  analogy— not  to  say,  a  resemblance— between  a  bundle  of  bofies  and 
a  bundle  of  dry  twigs.  Comp.  ''prig,  sprag,  a  anuU,  thin  nail.  The  whole  class  of  words 
will  he  ultimately  referrible  to  the  same  ongia  with  Sw.  apHcka,  to  burst  fort,  sprdcJiat  to 
.Oiatter,  break  into  splinters.  Dan.  sprakkg,  id.,  Swiss  *piyggen,  to  splinter,  spryggdiy  a  unall 
splinter,  &c.,  and  with  our  own  BpreoklOt  sprent,  &c. 

Sprent,  sprint,  v.  a.  and  n.  i .  To  sprinkle,  scatter  water  about. 
2.  To  spun  or  fly  about  as  water  does  when  compressed  or  smartly 
struck  or  agitated.     3.  To  spot  or  spatter. 

We  have  had  many  instances  before  us  in  which  /  and  Jt,  or  a  representative  of  J;  are 
clearly  interchanged,  or  in  which,  to  express  it  difTerently,  parallel  and  lynonymoos,  or 
nearly  synonymous,  forms  from  one  and  the  same  stock,  take,  the  one  a  k,  the  other  a  t. 
Comp.  brittlt  and  bmokle  or  brookle,  ptrk  and  ptri^  fat  andyV/r2f,  &c.  O.  N.  ifrwmgia^ 
Sw.  sprdfiga,  Dan.  sprcengf.  A.  S.  sprtngan,  all  mean  to  dash  or  shatter  into  fragments, 
whence  comes  the  secondary  or  derivative  meaning  to  cause  such  fragments  to  fall  tn 
showers,  thence  to  spatter,  splash,  as  in  S.  G.  sprenga,  oonspergere.  sprinlde.  Germ.  Kprtngtnt 
id.  Take  the  p.  p.  of  one  of  these  verbs,  as  Dan.  ipraugt,  that  is.  sprangt,  and  we 
have  what,  if  not  the  actual  form  which  our  vb.  presents,  yet  that  which  inevitably  passes 
into  it  through  the  suppression  of  the  g  before  d  or  4:  and  it  would  be  quite  reasonable  fo 
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derirfl  our  word  through  this  channel,  and  to  confinn  the  deriralion  by  noroeroai  anitogout 
cases.  But  perhaps  it  may  rather  he  regarded,  in  virtue  of  the  t  change,  as  a  parallel  fonn 
with  ihc  verbs  above  qaoted.  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  Jamieson  regards 
Sc.  %pr*ni  a«  i.  a  pj»»ive  participle;  and  i.  a  prelcntc  verb.  With  us  it  is  a  rcj^lar  rerb, 
iprtnt,  tfrenied,  iprentii.  As  a  pep!.,  or  prel.  vb..  it  is  simply  the  Dan.  iprangU  Sw.  spranht 
Bcc.     Cr.  N.  spretta  (synonymoos  witli  our  sprent),  where  the  n  has  given  way  to  a  t. 

Sprent,  sb.  i.  A  spring;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  at  the  back  of 
a  pocket-knife.  2.  The  hasp  or  staple-plate  of  a  trunk-  or  portmanteau- 
lock  which  falls  over  the  face  of  the  lock,  and  through  the  staple  of 
which,  when  pushed  home,  the  lock  of  the  bolt  passes  on  turning 
the  key. 

S.  G.  sprint^  obex,  vel  quicqutd  inditur,  ne  juncta  separentur.  There  is  no  radical  or 
essential  difTerence  between  this  word  and  8pr«nt,  a  ipoL  That  is  the  trace  of '  what  has 
sprung.'  this  ii  'what  has  sprang*  itself.  First  to  dash  ioto  biu.  then  to  Ay  or  spring  u 
those  bits  do,  lastly  to  leave  marlu  where  they  fall. 

Sprent,  sb.     A  spot,  the  mark  left  by  what  has  been  sprinkled,  or 

has  spurted,  over  anything. 

Spring,  V.  n.  To  relax  or  become  flaccid  in  the  parts  about  the 
Barren,  or  *  shape,'  when  the  time  of  calving  is  drawing  close  on; 
of  a  cow. 

Sprunt,  sb.    A  hill,  a  steep  road,  or  road  up  a  hill. 

Richardson  gives  '  tpntnt,  adj.  sharp,  keen  ;*  and  *  vb.  to  spring  forwards  and  outwards.* 
He  siys.  "Spnmt  is,  probably,  by  mere  transposition  of  the  r.  tpum'd,  ipurmt.  A  tpurn  in 
Holland  (or  as  it  is  now  more  usually  written — J^ur)  is  any  sharp,  hard  projection.'  But  I 
think  the  word  is  much  more  Hkcly  to  be  a  cogtute  form  with  uprlnt,  Bpront»  and  like 
them  to  originate  in  a  word  or  words  cognate  with  Eng.  spring,  the  sense  being  that  which 
springs,  from  a  plain  namely,  or  from  any  level  towards  a  hi^er  one.  Comp.  the  idea  in 
the  term  spring-tide,  in  the  idiom  Jny-spring,  and  in  the  phrase  '  the  hill  springs  directly 
from  the  plain.'  Note  also  sprint,  to  nin  on  the  toes.  Leeds  Gi. ;  S.  Jtitl.  spryde,  svt.  spruia, 
Dan.  sprude,  Eng.  s/roui,  all  of  which  Kok  supposes  betoken  the  former  existence  of 
a  strong  vb.  spriottt,  sprout,  sprutuin ;  the  last  word  containing  alike  the  elements  of  both 
the  form  and  the  sense  of  our  Sprunt. 

'  Titter  oop  t'  sprunt  roun  owcr  a  bit ;'  he  or  she  who  reaches  the  top  of  the  hill  first  mtut 
wait  for  the  other. 

Sprunt,  adj.     Steep,  sharp  in  ascent. 

SpurringB,  sb.  The  publication  of  the  banns  of  marriage ;  the  being 
'  asked '  at  church. 

An  immediate  derivative  from  speer,  speir,  even  if  not  directly  from  0.  N.  if^yn'a, 
S.  G.  spiirja.     See  under  Speir,  and  cf.  the  u  forms  below. 

'  the  Erie  look  Grime  wto  a  chamber  soone, 
Sc  spurred  him  gendye, 
"  Sir,  becne  you  marryed  in  your  couniryc  ?  " ' 

Percy's  ^o/.  MS.  i.  p.  394. 

y^  spurte  altefolli :  I  asked  every  body.  Arme,  p.  58.     Spyrja,  imp.  ^tirdi^  6u. 
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Spur-whang,  sb.  (pr.  spur-weeang). 
Whang. 


A  spur-strap  or  thong.     Sec 


Squab,  sb.  A  kind  of  rude  sofa,  or  long  broad  bench  with  a  cushion- 
covering,  met  with  in  most  houses,  and  standing  along  the  wall  at  one 
side  of  the  fireplace  end  of  the  room. 

•  A  xy«o6  to  Bit  on,  pvlvinus,  molliceUui'  Col«.  quoted  in  HaUiwelL  *  Anything  thick 
and  soft ;  a  soft  stuffed  cujliion,  a  thick  fat  roan  or  womau.  an  unfledged  bird  or  ncstUog: 
from  a  representation  of  the  sound  nude  by  the  fall  of  a  soft  lump.*  Wedgw.  [  scircdy 
content  to  the  derivation.  Riciz  connect*  Sw.  D.  tlwrit,  Iookt,  flabby  fat,  sfoofr&a,  a  fat 
woman,  sJtvabha,  to  shake  or  be  tremulous  from  fatness,  with  N.  skvttjxt,  to  (bake,  be  tre- 
mulous, which  again  will  join  on  to  Prov.  E.  wabblt  or  ttiotMt,  &c. 

Squary,  adj.  Of  sufficient  size  and  compact,  without  straggling  ends 
or  comers. 

'  A  squary  piece  of  wood ;'  '  A  nice  s^uory-iized  room.*  Wb.  Gl.  Comp.  Boundy  aa 
applied  to  coal. 


The  stack-yard,  or  enclosure  in 


Stack-bar,  sb.    A  hurdle. 

Staok-garth,  sb.  (pr.  staggarlh). 
which  the  stacks  are  placed. 

O.  N.  siackffordr,  fienilc.  septum  fscni  congest!,  srakk^avi  being  the  cquiralent  XHn.  D. 
word. 

Staok-prod,  sb.  A  stick  of  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  long, 
sharpened  at  one  end,  and  used  for  sticking  into  a  stack  in  the  process 
of  thatching  to  secure  the  Thaok-bsnds  to.  Called  also  Theak-  or 
Thack-prods.     See  Prod- 

Staddle,  sb.  i.  The  structure  of  posts  and  cross-beams  or  Balks, 
built  for  the  reception  of  a  stack ;  the  object  being  to  keep  it  off  the 
ground,  and  so  out  of  the  reach  of  damp  or  vermin.  2.  A  per- 
manent, or  quasi-permanent,  mark  or  stain  left  on  anything  after  that 
which  has  caused  it  has  been  removed.  3.  Stains  or  marks  of  dirt, 
&c.,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  removed  by  more  diligence  in 
washing. 

A.  S.  s/tfSfi,  $/a15ol,  strtCut,  a  foundation,  basis ;  a  situation  or  station,  a  woid  with  many 
connections,  both  in  the  standard  language  and  in  the  dialects,  as  well  as  in  the  related 
tongues.  See  Staith,  Bt«ad,  StAddle-stead,  and  comp.  O.  N.  staddr,  constitutus,  »md- 
ft%t,  a  settlement,  fixed  lesideoce,  farmstead,  itadoy  statio,  mansio,  Dan.  xtad*,  stand,  station. 
&«.  The  tnnsition  from  our  lint  meaning  lo  the  second  and  third  is  perfectly  nituril  lad 
direct 

Staddlestead,  sb.  A  permanent  stain  or  mark  left  after  the  pro- 
ducing cause  has  ceased  lo  act  or  been  removed ;  as,  spots  on  the  skin 
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after  an  eruptive  disorder ;  stain-marks  on  iron  left  after  the  removal  of 
rust,  &c.     See  Staddle. 

An  instincc  of  tautology  more  marked  than  lu  mauy  cues  wherein  the  synonyttioui 
wordi  conjoiDcd  belong  to  ditTcrent  languages,  or  to  very  different  dialed*  o(  the  same, 
from  the  fact  that  in  this  caic  the  two  words  employed  are,  in  one  icnse,  urarcely  fo  much 
u  dircrgcnt  fonns  of  the  tame  word.  Still  there  i»  a  dift'ercnce.  Staddle  ficems  to  be 
esKQiiaOy  A.  S.  tftrNf/  or  c/a0o/ (comp.  however  O.  Sw.  ttdtbii,  domiciliuml;  and  Steftd 
in  thu  difttrict  must  be  regarded  as  csicntially  Daniib.     See  Stead,  aud  cf.  girdl*  Uitd:^ 

*  her  mantle  dDwoe  for  heat  shee  did 
full  right  vnto  hci  ginU*  ttetd'     Percy't  Folio  MS.  i.  p.  I48. 

Staddling,  sb.  The  kind  of  foundation  prepared  on  which  the  stack 
is  to  be  reared,  made  of  Breckens,  straw,  brushwood,  or  what  not. 

Stag,  sb.     A  gelding  of  over  a  year  old. 

Hmld.  giro  U^ggr^  vulpes  mas;  item  nias  pinrium  feramm.  Our  dialect  retains  the 
word,  wilh  slight  variation  in  form,  as  the  distinctive  aame  of  the  males  of  two  several 
species  of  CTeatum,  namely,  the  year-old  horse  and  the  gander.  See  Steg.  E.  itas^y  as 
the  male  of  the  rcd-dcer,  gives  place  with  us  to  the  word  Hart ;  a  word  yet  remaining  in 
local  names,  although  the  animal  itself  has  been  extinct  for,  probably,  nearly  a  hundred 
years. 

'  And  at  the  latter  end  of  summer  they  went  unto  the  moore  to  seek  thcire  etaggs  againe.* 
rork  Cattit  Dtp.  p.  149. 

Btaitli,  sb,  (pr.  steeath).  i.  A  quay,  a  permanent  stage  or  platform 
by  tlie  water-side  to  facilitate  shipping  or  landing  goods.  2.  An  em- 
bankment, or  sea-wall. 

Pr.  Pm,  •  Staih*.  waterys  syde.  Stacio.*  O.N.  sidd;  ikipantid,  skipO'ttaJa,  sutio 
navalis,  item,  portus ;  N.  stod,  a  landing-place,  a  shore ;  A.  S.  i/ceV,  i/nS,  a  shore,  a  bank, 
tta/t-VMoll,  shore-wall,  the  shore;  Dut.  statdt,  statio  luviuni ;  Genn.  gtsfatU,  the  shore, 
bank,  beach.  Bosworth  refers  A.  S.  s/tVK  or  siati  to  *  O.  N.  atada,  aadr,  consistcntta  rci, 
ftaddr,  constitutns,  what  is  iirm.  as  meaning  something  of  coruistence  or  finnncss,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  water.'  Wedgw.,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  upon  itaitb  as  '  properly  a  place 
where  ships  strike  the  shore,  when  they  come  up  to  Land.  Sw.  stota,  Dan.  sfdt,  to  knock, 
strike  against,'  quoting  *  stoia  in/rdn  lattd,  to  quit  the  shore,'  which,  howevci,  surely  makes 
against  the  theory  adopted,  as  the  reference  clearly  is  to  the  simpk  action  of  '  pushing  off.* 
I  believe  the  true  idea  is  suHiciently  expressed  in  the  word  itself,  as  also  in  tlic  Latin  defi- 
nition employed  by  both  lUld.  and  Kihan— *  s/o/io  navium' — the  place  where  ships  come 
to  *  a  stand.'  and  renuin  '  at  a  stand'  or  statioaary.  This  mtut  be  the  primary  idea  in  all 
the  numerous  family  of  words,  siad,  sirt/.  stad/.  $itad.  Sec,  and  it  is  iKit  easy  to  sec  why  it  is 
not  sufficient  m  the  case  before  us.  Sec  Stead.  From  Stalth^^t.  especially  N.  i/w/ — 
in  its  6rst  meaning,  natuially,  almost  necessarily,  follows  the  idea  of  a  '  quay,'  an  artificial 
one  being  the  necessary  successor  to  a  natural  one ;  and  thence  also  the  more  general  idea 
of  an  artificial  sea-wall,  or  embankment. 


Staith,   V.  a.     To    embank,  or  protect  from  the   encroachment  or 
wasting  influences  of  water  by  building  earthen  walls,  &c. 
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Stall,  V.  a.     I.  To  satiate,  cloy,  (ill  Tuil,     2.  To  weary,  tire  ouL 

'  To  Haw.  To  glut,  to  dog.  to  be  rcitive,  to  refuse  to  draw  (Cr,  Gl.) ;  to  stay,  to 
lundcr ;  itaud,  suifeited,  tired.  Hal.  StaHed,  fixed,  set  firi  in  a  tlough,  satiated,  cloyed. 
Mrs.  Baker.  There  can  be  Utile  doaU  that  the  foregoing  itall  and  t/ow  are  radically  the 
ume,  and  the  common  coune  of  Northern  pronunciation  would  lead  ut  to  suppose  that 
iimu  was  a  mere  comiptlou  of  ucdl.  But  we  are  led  iu  the  opposite  direction  by  Oerm. 
ttauchtn,  sfaufHf  to  itow  or  craoi  into  a  cask  or  vesKl.  stick  in  the  mud ;  PI.  D.  ttam^M^  to 
pack.  Sec'  Wedgw.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  stall  is  the  word,  and  not  always  cor- 
rupted by  Northern  pratmtidation.  Thus  H^fc.  Gl.  gives  *  Staird,  satiated  with  good  eat- 
ing. •*  Wc  were  stalVd  with  good  things ;"  '  and  Litdi  GL  '  StaWd,  tired  out/  with  the 
Leeds  pronunciation  indicated  by  the  ffpelUng  Mtawal'd'  in  two  or  three  examples,  one  of 
which  is  remarkably  to  the  point  from  the  pretence  of  a  word  in  which  the  /  is  suppressed  : 
'am  stawai'd  a  tawaking  (talking)  tul  tbuh/  Brocketl  gives  the  form  s/awf.  and  Ct,  Gl. 
(as  iKrticcd  above)  Mimo;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  certainly,  that  there  may  be,  io  effect, 
another  form,  aftjw,  and  cognate  with  Germ,  and  PI.  D.  itatun.  Bat  it  ought  to  be  obserre-d, 
that  the  next  word  tu  Mtaw  in  Cr.  Gl.  Is  atauf/td,  with  two  separate  meanings:  I.  '  Fed  or 
filled  to  satiety  ;  a.  Fed  in  the  !taH.'  And  )ust  as  we  have,  in  the  English  Version,  the 
exprcssJO!!  *  stalled  ox,'  in  the  jense  of  the  ox  fed  to  fatness — of  course  by  the  continued 
process  of  being  fed  to  fulness  or  satiety — so,  by  a  simple  turn,  the  ideas  of  'fulnets'  or 
*  satiety,*  and  coosequrni  disinclination  for  more  food,  or  'loathing,'  easily  arise;  whence 
the  transition  to  '  weaiicd'  follows  inmicdiaidy.  In  like  manner  the  idea  of  'fixed,*  *  set 
fast/  whether  in  a  slough,  or  any  other  source  of  diHicnlt  moving,  follows  eau'ly  from  that 
of  the  ox,  or  other  creature,  confined,  set  fast  or  fixed,  in  its  stall.  Comp.  the  thought 
and  the  expression  in 

'  The  fat  oxe.  that  wont  ligge  in  the  stall. 
Is  nowe  fast  staliid  in  her  crumeual/ 

Shtphtrd't  Cdrndtr.  September. 

*  As  stille  as  a  stone  oure  ship  is  ttold:'  Ttfumd.  Myt,  p.  33 ; 

of  the  Ark  brought  up  upon  Mount  Ararat. 

•  And  ihcrc  they  UaUtden  and  foughten  the  ton  vpon  the  tother/  Mtrl.  p.  161  ;  where 
the  idf^a  is  '  stood  their  ground,  became  statlorury/  instead  of  continaing  to  run  away. 


4 


To  beat  or  break  the  awns  from  the  Bigg,  or  four- 


Stamp,  V.  a. 
rowed  barley. 

The  word  exists  yet  In  a  coupler  connected  with  a  tradition  localised  in  the  district 
concerning  a  Brownie  or  House-spirit — with  us,  a  Hob.  I  give  the  meaning  above  hypo- 
thetically,  but  with  very  little  dmibt  of  its  correctness.  A  somewhat  analogous  operation 
in  Scotland  is — or  was — called  'knocking'  the  bigg.  It  consisted  in  beating  the  grain, 
slightly  moistened  for  the  purpose,  in  a  stone  trough  so  as  to  loosen,  and  facilitate  the 
lemoval  oi,  the  outer  skin  or  husk,  preparatory  to  subjecting  it  to  any  cooking  proocsa. 
But  StAmping  was  a  process  pursued  in  the  bam  apparently,  as  the  services  rendered  hy 
Hob  appear  all  to  have  been  confined  to  oat-door  operations,  or  to  those  pursued  in  th« 
barn.     The  couplet  in  question  ts, — 

*  Gin  Hob  mun  lu'e  nowght  but  a  bardin'  hamp. 
He  *tl  coom  nae  mair,  nowtlier  to  berrj'  nor  stamp.' 


Ste  Ramp,  Beiry. 

farm  udiccs, 


Knocking'  was  a  domestic  matter,  rathct  than  belonging  to  tbv 
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Stand,  V.  n.     To  be  stopped,  not  to  be  going ;  of  a  clock. 

Stand-heck,  sb.  The  large  aquare  rack  for  straw  or  fodder,  stand- 
ing on  four  posts,  and  for  use  in  the  farm-yard.     See  Heck. 

Stand  in  for.     To  represent,  fulfil  a  duty  for,  another. 
*  MQes  Deeal*!  chorcbwanicr  this  year,  but  Tommy  Tnttles  Stan's  in  for  'im.' 

Stand-ups.    The  godfathers  and  -mothers  on  occasion  of  a  public 

baptism. 

DiJitUt  av  disu  gtnter  hnvdi  ban  stitt  Jaddtr  til  i  Jijr  ban  itod  fodder  ttl  den  halv* 
bygd:  the  must  of  these  lasses  he  had  Ucod  father  to;  fot  he  had  stood  up  {or  half  the 
township.  ArM,  p.  71. 

Stang,  sb.     A  pole,  a  long  stake. 

O.  N.  stauHf,  pertica,  S.  G.  sting,  Dan.  stang^  A.  S.  stfng,  sttngt,  styng,  a  bar  of  wood, 
club,  stake,  pole;  Germ,  ttangt^  O.  H.  Genn.  stang,  Dut.  stang.  In  Landmamabok,  from 
time  to  tinie,  in  describing  the  exploraiioiu  made  by  intending  »ettlen,  and  their  decision 
to  tike  up  this  or  that  district  of  the  island  (Iceland)  as  their  future  proi>erty  and  home, 
the  expression.  ]}ar  sttti  bann  nidur  staimgr  bdfa,  occurs  as  descriptive  of  the  fomial  act  of 
taking  poucsiioo.  Perhaps  thii  observance  or  ceremony  may  explain  the  origin  of  itich 
local  names  as  Stang-end,  Stang-houc,  Sec.,  which  occur  not  tnfrc<iuentty  in  thii  distnct. 

Stang,  V.  n.  To  shoot  or  throb  with  pain,  or  as  pain  sometimes 
does. 

O.  N.  stdnga,  i.  pungcre.  or  I0  gore  u  a  bull  does :  a.  to  distress,  gire  mental  pain ;  as, 
hvad  ttdngar  \>igf  what  is  it  which  pains  you,  distresses  you?  (S«  example.)  So  also 
Dan.  itangt  is  to  prick  with  a  sharp-pointed  irmtrument,  to  gore ;  Sw.  stdnga.  The  reten- 
tion of  the  a  in  our  dialect  to  th«  exclusion  of  the  A.  S.  1  or  y  {ttingan,  $tyngan),  is  signi6- 
cant.     See  Teng,  which  is  our  equivalent  to  E.  ^ing. 

'  It  stangs  to  my  heart  like  a  knife  *     Wb.  Gl, 

'  ]|  s/angi  ail*  warks  despcr't  sair ;'  of  pain  like  tic,  or  tooth-Ache,  Sec. 

Stang-flsb,  sb.  A  small  sea-fish,  the  spines  of  which,  if  a  person's 
hand  happen  to  be  pricked  or  struck  by  them,  leave  a  severe  and  painful 
irritation  behind  them,  the  weever  (Trachinus  draco.  Yarr.) 

Stang,  To  ride.  To  lake  a  kind  of  Lynch-law  notice  of  the  offences 
of  an  adulterous  or  brutal  husband ;  in  doing  which  the  effig)'  of  the 
offender — in  rather  more  lawless  times,  it  would  be  the  offender  him- 
self— is  carried  about,  astride,  on  a  long  pole,  witli  the  accompaniment 
of  music  (or  clatter)  of  the  marrowliones  and  cleaver  description,  and 
with  the  frequent  recitation  of  some  doggrel — perhaps  composed  for  the 
occasion — setting  forth  the  offences  of  the  culprit.  Of  frequent  occur- 
rence, even  yet.  Possibly  the  whole  ceremony  ends  with  a  bonfire  and 
the  burning  of  the  offender's  effigy. 
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Stape,  V.  a.  To  incline  or  make  to  slope ;  of  a  stone  or  plank  set  to 
lean  against  a  wall,  a  barrel  or  tub  lilted  to  allow  its  contents  to  flow 
more  easily,  of  a  cart  when  skeUed,  &c. 

O.  N.  lieypn,  tlctuiharr,  inverlere ;  S.  G.  stupa,  snpinas ;  Sw.  %tupa^  to  cause  to  stoop, 
bow  down  or  lean,  as  ihtpa  en  tunna^  to  tilt  a  cuk.  A.  S.  stiipan.  Out.  tiuypen,  to  itoop, 
bnid  oiicselt'  down,  are  uearly  conoecled ;  as  also  are  N.  iidypa,  to  cast  dowo,  to  faU,  c/v/Op 

to  fall 

Stark,  adj.     Stiff,  ri^d,  unyielding. 

O.  N.  itwrkr,  styrtr,  fortii,  robustus ;  Dan.  stark,  posses^ng  strength,  n'gonr.  power  to 
resist  or  to  overcome;  S.  G.  iiari,  rigidus,  immobilis,  as  well  as  fortis,  starka.  to  tnxke 
stilF  or  unyielding  ;  A.  S.  tfearc,  sierc,  itirk,  hird.  rough,  allied  to  Genu  sforr,  rigid  ;  PL.  D. 
titrk,  Fris.  Uerik^  O.  Germ,  start,  starab^  uarcb.  Germ,  stark,  strong,  sturdy,  stout,  unyield- 
ing ;  Pr.  Pm.  *  Stark,  or  styffe.     Rigidus' 

'  "  i  am  stark  in  all  my  limbs ;"  of  the  body  when  stiff  with  cold  or  rfaconiatism.'    Wh.  Oi. 

Starken,  v.  n.  x.  To  stiffen,  to  become  rigid.  2.  v.  a.  To  increase 
the  tension  of  rope  between  any  two  points  of  fixture. 

O.  N.  $/orkn(i,  congelare,  rigescere,  Dao.  stwrkne;  Sw.  ttarka,  to  become  strong  or  stiff. 
and.  to  m.nke  stiff. 

*  Boiled  treacle  or  rendered  fat  ttarktns  as  it  cools  :*  LMd%  Gl. ;  2nd  starkming  is  used  of 
a  man's  limbs  after  a  day  of  toil.  The  Dan.  vb.  is  applied  to  MochI  in  a  clotted  stAtc,  aod 
the  like. 

'  Starkat  t'  raap ;  tighten  the  rope.*    Cr.  Gl. 

Starkly,  adv.  Stiffly,  hardly;  of  anything  which  moves  badly  or 
with  difficulty,  as  a  door  on  its  hinges,  a  person  with  rheumatic  joints. 

'  The  door  goes  rery  starkly.'     Wh.  Gl. 

Start,  V.  n.    To  commence,  get  agate :  of  very  frequent  use. 

*  Well,  t'  cooch  's  started  roonnin',  then ?' 

*  Ah  aims  we  'U  get  itarttd  mowing  t'  moom.' 

*  "  How  long  has  he  been  iU  ? "  "  Why,  he  ttarttd  throwing  ycftieen ;"  '  he  began  to 
Totnii  yester  even. 

Starvatious,  adj.     Cold,  chilling,  inclement,  fit  to  starve  one  with 

cold. 

*  "  A  starvatious  spot ;"  a  cold  or  unsheltered  situation.*     Wh,  GL 

Starve,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  suffer  from  extreme  cold :  of  frequent  use 
in  the  passive,  as  well  as  in  the  participle  present. 

A.  S,  ittarfifiH,  to  starve,  fame  vet  frigore  pcrire,  Ueorfan,  to  die,  slanre,  perish.  The 
instance,  starf  0/  bungetr,  stan-ed  wiih  hungrr,  given  by  Bosworth,  would  he  sufficient  to 
shew,  if  needed,  that  tlie  word  originally  had  not  the  absolute  sense  we  attribute  to  the 
English  word  starvt.  TTie  phraje,  '  ttarved  with  cold,*  proves  the  same.  In  fact  stfor/a 
1%  given  by  Bosw.  is  n>eaning  *  a  pliguc,  pestilence,  murrain,  slaughter.*  N.  itarva  tmplirs 
to  walk  with  a  feeble  and  tottering  gait,  like  a  very  feeble,  or  sick  person ;  and  also,  to  die. 
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to  perish.  Kok,  in  his  Introduction,  cUims  N,  ttarva  as  eiscntiatly  Sund.:  h^ndtm* 
dyhi  indt  inulUm  fieldm£  (the  pcaunl  farmers  deep  in  »mid  the  felU)  u»e  it.  O.  N.  hu 
uarfa^  bborarc.  and  aarf^  labor,  or  toil.  Mclb^  however,  regards  ihe  vord  sttrvho,  the 
property  left  behind  him  by  a  deceased  person,  a4  '  a  corrupt  and  half-GcrmaD  word  ;*  and 
it  is  probably  In  reference  to  this  that  Kok's  remark  takes  the  acid  form  it  doe^ :  but  it 
would  prove  the  existence  of  an  Old  Dan.  form  stfrvt  =  to  die,  if  there  were  no  other  record, 
as  there  is.  And  this  old  word  has  taken  two  almost  absolute  senses,  each  a  little  divergent 
from  the  other,  viz.  that  of  our  word,  and  that  of  E.  iiarve. 

Staup,  V.  n.  To  walk  heavily  and  awkwardly,  to  lift  the  feet  high 
and  set  them  down  clumsily  in  walking. 

O.  N,  ilappa,  to  fiU^  aam^  by  aid  of  an  e/Tort  like  that  of  a  stamping  foot ;  itappa 
mdr  fotum:  terrain  pcdibui  pulsare.  ttappa  urn.  to  tramp,  walk  heavily:  N.  stappa,  to 
stuff,  stamp  dowu,  Dan.  stoppt.  Note  also  N.  $labba,  wiahla,  to  go  slowly,  to  stagger, 
S.  G.  itapla,  id. — a  word  which  Ihrc  regards  as  a  frcquentatire  from  *  aii  old  word,  stafan, 
iocedere,  which,'  he  say^,  '  the  A.  S.  dialect  retains.  We  say.  in  the  same  signification, 
ihtpa,  biXiUn  siupar,  ecjuus  tilubat.'  Ihre.  and  after  him  Wedgw.,  trace  a  connection 
between  these  words  and  E.  ttanmier,  sfumbli. 

Stawter,  v.  n.  To  stumble,  to  stagger  or  totter,  especially  when 
walking,  or  in  motion  generally. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  StateryU',  or  stotyn.  Tituho.  SlolyH\  or  stammeryn.  Tituho,  biafero.'  The 
Sc.  form  is  Uail,  itot,  itoiter,  to  walk  in  a  staggering  way,  to  totter.  Just  as  O.  N.  siappa, 
N.  ttappa,  to  pound  or  pres&  dowiu  N.  siabla^  to  stagger.  Sw.  Uapla,  to  stumble,  to  stam- 
mer, are  all  near  reUtiotis.  as  also  O.  N.  Uah-a.  to  totter,  Sc.  and  North  I^ov.  E.  stacker, 
Mtotktr,  to  sugger.  Germ.  Dial,  itaggtln^  to  itanmicr ;  so  O.  E.  stotyn,  Sc.  s/wV,  stotter,  our 
vtawter,  Engl,  stutter.  Germ,  itottern,  Germ.  D.  stattern,  stotzen,  to  stutter,  PL  D.  stottrn, 
id.,  S.  G.  itota,  to  push  or  thrust  against,  with  these  same  variations  of  sense,  all  hold  together 
in  a  class. 

Stawving,  adj.     Clownish,  awkward,  staring.     W/i,  Gi> 

Cf.  this  word  with  Btawp,  implying  awkward,  lumbering,  and  so,  clowruish  action,  as 
Stawrins  does  awkward,  clownish  appearance.  It  is  a  word  which  stands  by  itself,  no 
other  Glossary  including  it,  and  the  nearcft  approach  to  it  seems  to  b«  Sc. '  staiv£,>taiv*r, stover, 
to  go  about  with  on  mutable  and  tottering  motion,  to  stagger,  to  walk  as  one  in  a  reverie.' 

Stead,  sb.  A  set  place ;  the  true  or  peculiar  place  for  a  thing.  Of 
perpemal  use  as  a  suiLx ;  as  in  Pront-atoad,  Oato-Btead,  Piro-stead, 
Door-stead,  Farm-stead,  Hidden-stead,  &c. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Stede.  place.  Sitvs:'  O.N.  ttada,  stalio,  staddr,  coiutitutui,  ttedia,  statuere, 
fir  ma  re ;  S.  G.  ilad,  locus,  'unde  tidstadt  focus,  quasi  diccres,  locum  ignis.'  Ihre  further 
goes  on  to  collate  M.  G.  stads,  ttaibs.  A.  S.  steda.  stede,  a  place,  stead,  station,  situs,  Dotch 
Mteede,  O.H.G.  and  Germ,  stat,  O.N.  stad,  with  the  remark,  '  idque  a  ttd,  stare,  quum  locus 
sit  id,  in  quo  statur.'  In  its  secondary  tense  he  defines  the  word  as  meaning  '  viccm  alterios' 
^-comp.  £.  instead,  A.  S.  in  stede,  on  stede,  O.  E.  istede :  and  next,  *  mansionem.  locum  fu- 
bilem  ;'  Dan.  ited,  O.  Dan.  itad,  statb,  stttdh,  a  dctiuitc  place,  whether  marked  out  in  any 
way,  or  occupied  by  a  special  object :  Sw,  stad,  PI.  D.  steede,  Fris.  stede.  *  Germ,  xtatt  is 
originally  the  same  word  at  itadt,  a  town.  In  later  times  they  were  separated  in  their  sig- 
ni6cation.  and  distinguished  by  their  orthography'  (Bosw.);  a  remark  which  holds  good  in 
other  instances  beside  the  German  one. 
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Stock,  V.  a.    To  shut,  close  or  fasten,  a  door  or  Heok,  namely. 

Often  written  *  sleek.' 

We  have  this  verb  in  Semi-Saxon  {Ancr.  Riwie),  xnd  Early  English  (P.  Plovghm^ 
writinj;!,  but  without  amy  A.  S.  word  to  which  it  can  be  dittinctly  referred  as  merely  a  form 
Ytried  by  use  or  lapie  of  time.  Thus : — -*  Loke>  i>  tc  parlurs  beon  euer  oeite  on  euerichc 
halue,  and  rke  wel  i$ttktnt :'  After.  Riwt»,  p.  50 ;  and  again  at  p.  6j  :  '  Louerd  Crist,  ak 
men  woldcn  iiehm  vcstc  ercrich  )>url :  uor  hwou  ?  1l»  hco  muhtcn  biittltiti  dcaS  Kmt^-* 

*  And  alle  tliat  hoped  it  myghlc  be  to 
Noon  hevcnc  myghtc  heni  holdc, 
But  felleii  out  in  fendes  Iikncsse 
Nyne  dayes  togidcrcs. 
Til  Qod  of  his  goodness 
Gaix  slablisic  and  ttyiite 
And  garte  the  hcvene  to  tUhU 
And  stonden  in  quiete.'     P.  Ploughm.  p.  aJ. 

In  the  Glou.,  Mr.  Wright  cxpSairu  itehit,  by  *  to  stick  fast.'  which  tc  nonsense,  and.  in  hi* 
usual  unsatisfactory  style,  assigns  it  to  an  A.  S.  origin,  without  reference  or  reniark. 
Beyond  dnubt  the  meaning  is  'close,'  'shut.*  Mr.  Wedgwood  is  undoubtedly  right  tn 
saying,  *  To  stick  or  s/the,  to  stih.  to  stitch,  to  fix  oc  fasten,  and  thence  to  close,  to  shut.* 
Germ,  stecktn,  to  stick  into,  to  stick  fast,  to  close  or  come  to  an  end,  Dut.  st^kem,  id., 
O.  N.  ttika.  to  dam.  Dan.  tfiike,  Sw.  sticJka^  A.S.  sHean,  N.S.  sttcktti,  &c,  do  not  seem  to 
present  any  applications  of  dedstre  analogy  to  our  ateck,  Sc.  $t**k. 

•S/«*  t'heck.'      H-i.  Gi. 

'  *■  Sttek  him  to  t*  bonny  side  o*  t'  deear ;"  to  the  painted  side,  or  outside :  exdudc 
him.'     lb. 

* "  Sucit  thy  cen  ;**  shut  your  eyes.*    2b. 

Stee,  Btegh,  sb.    A  ladder. 

Variously  spelt  sAw  or  »uy.  Brock.;  slit,  Lttds  GL;  i/m.  suifrh,  Cr.  Gl.  O.N.  atigi, 
scala.  tranics,  kadal-itigi,  a  rope  ladder ;  Dan.  ttigt^  a  ladder,  D.  D.  (S.  Jutl.)  sa'.  steps  up 
and  oTer  a  wall,  a  ladder ;  Sw.  ii*g,  steps  up,  or  down,  to  or  orer  a  place ;  A.  S.  s/igW« 
a  stile,  gradus,  scala ;  Dut.  singer,  steps  by  the  water  side ;  PL  D.  Higtl,  Fris.  sKghe, 
Germ.  %trig*.  From  the  corrcsponditig  verbs,  signifying  to  ascend,  O.N,  and  Sw.  sJtga, 
Dan.  ttigf,  A.  S.  Mtigan,  Su,  Note  Semi-Sax.  atien,  Pr.  Pm.  '  Sttyyn  up.  Scando^  asctndo.' 
Collate  also  'Sty,  by  pathe.  Snnita,  eaUis'  We  liave  instances  of  die  use  of  the  word 
in  this  Kiise  yet  extant  in  loca^  names;  as  Hunters-stce  at  Westerdale,  applied  to  what  is 
even  yet  a  narrow  as  well  as  steep  bit  of  road,  leading  up  from  the  old  bridge  to  the 
village,  and  which  sixty  or  seventy  years  since  must  have  been  a  strait  and  diflScwU 
ascent  enough. 

Steead.  Pr.  of  Stood. 
Steeon.  Pr.  of  Stone, 
Steer,  sb.     An  ox,  under  two  years  old. 

M.G.  itiun.  jnvencus  :  Germ,  tdtr,  a  bull :  Prov.  Genn.  stabr,  $titr,  a  ram ;  Bar.  uw^ 
*itrtfi,  O,  H.  Gi^,  s/rro,  id.  Uilp.  and  Molb.  both  look  upon  the  Germ,  word  as  coo. 
nected  with  O.  N  tyr.  Dan.  fyr,  Sw.  tpir,  a  bull  (comp.  tewrwi),  possibly  with  Germ,  ibwr, 
a  beast.     See  Stlrk. 
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Bteg,  sb.  I.  A  gander,  the  male  of  the  common  goose.  2.  A  stupid, 
vacant-seeming  person,  a  rude  lout,  or  clown. 

O.  N.  i/fggr,  vulpcs  m»,  itcni  luu  pluriuiii  fcraruin,  Mr.  Wedgw.  quotes  *  O.  N.  iitggr, 
tttggi,  a  gander  or  drake/  Note  cspccully,  however,  N.  *l'gg,  the  male  of  any  p»ir  of 
birds,  at,  gdsasiegg,  tlie  gander.     See  Btng. 

Steg,  V.  n.  To  be  vacant-looking,  to  seem  stupid,  to  do  foolish 
things;  to  be  rude  and  unmannerly,  or  awkward  in  gait. 

Probably  a  derivative  from  Stes  ■>  gander,  just  a»  goou  i%  continually  applied  as  an 
epithet  betokening  siltiucss  or  ilnpidity. 

*  Suggmg,  vacant  looking ;  or  "  as  foolish  as  a  goose.**  *     Wb.  Ot. 
'  Where  are  you  going  itegging  and  hanving  to?*     76. 

Stegly,  adj.  Unsteady,  skittish;  of  a  horse,  or  a  girl  of  somewhat 
light  character. 

Probably  coimected  with  E.  ttagger  and  its  cognate  words.  Dan.  D.  supplies  tttgU.  to 
fall  head  over  heels,  also  to  stumble,  to  be  near  falling  but  to  make  stumbling  efforts 
lo  recover  oneself,  aud  sttggel  or  sitgl^  rough,  uneven  (of  a  road  or  path),  calculated  there- 
fore to  cause  to  stumble ;  with  which  comp.  Dan.  D.  uagU,  stagge,  to  stumble,  to  be  near 
facing,  Sw.  D.  stagrf.  The  first  meaning  of  our  word  would  be  unsteady,  with  a  material 
unsteadiness,  as  a  stumbling  person,  a  thing  standing  on  a  totlcriug  basis,  or  the  like  ;  then, 
by  a  change  of  thought,  unsteady  in  act  or  thought,  o(  living  creatures,  a  horse  or  a  girt. 
Cf.  Sw.  D.  ikaJial,  N.  iJtakall^  applied  to  a  load,  aud  meanmg  uneveo,  rough,  causing  what 
u  carried  over  it  to  shake  about. 

Stoll,  sb.  I.  An  open  ditch  or  drain  of  some  depth  and  width,  witli 
or  without  water  constantly  in  it,  or  rumiing. 

*  SulU  a  large  open  drain  in  a  marsh.'  Brock.  '  A  Urge  open  drain.  Cumh*  HalHwetl. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  merely  the  abbreviation  of  ivairr-^tU  (water^ieod,  the 
bed  of  a  river,  Hall,  still  exists),  A.  S.  uneter-4tealt  a  water  place,  a  lake,  marsh.  There 
ftre  several  analogous  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  8t«ll,  at,  *  SuU^  a  fold  for  cattle. 
Norfb'  (_HalS  ),  ^  Sttlling,  a  place  where  cattle  retire  to  in  hot  weather;'  Uell  being 
simply  place,  place  set  apart,  for  this  or  that  purpose,  A.  S.  sltal,  a  stall,  place,  stead,  borsO' 
Mttal,  a  place  for  hones,  or  a  stable — siabie  itself  being  a  similar  instance  of  au  absolute 
meaning  arbitrarily  imposed  upon  a  word  which  originally  had  a  much  wider  or  more 
general  meaning.  Comp.  also  O.  H.O-  ttali,  Qerin.  itrlU ;  kgmttai,  the  core  of  an  apple  or 
other  fruit.  Itlerally  the  kenicl-pUce.  Wedgw.  quotes  also  Uav.  kfrztnstaU,  a  candlestick, 
and  hurgitail,  a  pUce  where  a  castle  stands,  or  lus  stood. 

Steven,  stevren,  v.  a.  i.  To  shout  at  the  top  of  one's  voice,  to  lift 
up  one's  voice  to  the  utmost.     2.  To  roar  or  bluster  as  the  wind  does. 

O.  N.  s/^a,  in  jus  vocarc,  to  summons ;  Dan.  $ravru,  Sw.  Womma,  O.Sw.  stiimmt,  to 
cite,  to  fix  a  definite  day  for  an  appearance ;  A.  S.  tlt/nian,  to  call,  cite,  proclaim.  From 
the  measured  and  elevated  pitch  of  the  voice  in  making  the  judicial  summons  or  citation 
a  tnnsilion  would  be  easy  to  any  loud  calling,  crying,  or  shouting;  and  thence  to  any  loud 
sound  produced  by  the  voice-organs,  or  the  air  through  wliich  they  become  operative. 

'  "  'To  itorm  and  alrwofi ;"  to  scold  and  bliuter.*     Wh.  Gl. 
"  It  s/«wofu  and  ctoors;"  it  Mows  hard,  and  the  dust,  rain  or  snow,  drift*  with  the 
wind.*    76. 
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Stiddy,  sb.  (often  pr.  stithy).     An  anvil, 

O.N.  stiSi,  O. Sw.  uadba,  Sw.  stdtf.  Dut.  still*.  Probibly  ncirly  connected  with  A.S. 
s^,  ityS,  firm,  6xed,  O.  E.  ttilb,  ititb*,  strong,  stiff.  Comp.  Dan.  and  Sw.  ttadig,  steady, 
solid,  fixed. 

*  ij  stitbes'     Invemf.  Pr.  Fineb.  p.  ccxdx. 

•  The  smith 
That  forgith  sharpe  iwcrdU  on  the  ttitb.*     KnigWs  Tale,  p,  l6. 

Btife,  adj.  Close,  oppressive,  occasioning  difficulty  of  breathing; 
applied  in  the  last-named  sense  to  a  still,  frosty  morning  when  there  is 
much  damp  in  the  air,  as  shewn  by  the  deposit  of  rime  or  hoar-frost 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Wedgw,  is  right  in  connecting  this  word  with  stijie, 
side  by  side  with  which  word  he  pUcts  O.  N.  stijia,  to  dam  or  stop  water,  stijia,  a  stoppage, 
as  of  the  note,  or  of  water.  Fr.  euouper,  to  stop,  to  close,  esioujfrr,  to  stifle,  smother,  choke. 
E.  stvff".  Xo  ram,  to  thrust  in,  are  also  collated ;  to  which  latter  word  might  have  been  added 
Fror.  Eng.  stuffy,  close,  suffocating,  oppressive,  as  well  as  stifft  and  utifoy.  This  britigi  otir 
word  into  connection  with  a  new  class  of  words — Germ,  ftof/en,  PI.  D.  uoppea,  to  stufF,  to 
stop,  s/q^,  dust,  'the  choking  material;'  Wctlgw.  'For  when  they  should  draw  their 
breaths  this  stuffing  air  and  dust  came  in  at  their  mouths  so  fast  that  they  had  much  ado  to 
hold  out  two  days.*  North's  Plut.  quoted  in  Wcdgw.  Comp.  Dan.  ttmw,  the  minute,  im- 
palpable atoms  a  dry  body  may  be  resolved  into  :  Sw.  itaft,  O.  Sw.  itbf.  O.  N.  dupt.  The 
idea  in  our  word  it  alwajrs  that  of  (so  to  speak]  an  implied  niateriil  closeness,  of  air 
rendered  difficult  to  breathe  by  the  presence  of  impalpable,  but  still  material,  particles.  The 
atmosphere  of  a  room  or  church  where  sulphurous  smoke  has  been  given  out  by  the  6re 
from  bad  coal,  or  imperfect  ignition,  ts  lUfe  or  stifey,  as  well  as  the  rapour-fillcd  air  of 
a  frosty  morning  in  a  low*lying,  naturally  somewhat  damp  or  partly  airless  place.  Comp. 
Dan.  st9V€,  to  hunt  by  scent,  N.  S  ubffitm*  id.,  where  the  reference  is  to  the  impalpable 
particles  of  the  odoriferous  matter  secreted  by  animals  of  the  chase ;  also  D.  D,  stou^  to  emit 
a  strong  or  bad  smell ;  of  mankind. 

*  As  stifi  as  a  dungeon.'     Wb.  Gl, 

*  A  close  stift  smell.'    lb. 

Stifey,  adj.  Close,  suffocating.  This  word  has  rather  more  of  what 
may  be  called  an  active  sense  than  stife. 

Stiff,  adj.  I.  Firm,  resolute,  obstinate,  self-willed,  a.  Short  and 
stout,  with  the  appearance  of  considerable  strength ;  of  the  person, 

•  f'e  scJdestc  broffci : 
Locrin  was  ihaten. 
pt  wes  (»e  wiseste  : 

(?c  wes  >>c  warreste.  (most  Vfor^  aware,  wary.) 
X^t  wes  >e  strengeste : 
Stif  \it  wes  oil  ^Kmke.'  (in  thought,  purpose.)     Lay.  t.  89. 

O.  N.  sQr/V,  dams,  rigidus,  obstinatus ;  Dan.  stiv,  rigid,  stiv-sndtt,  resolute,  inflexible,  lite- 
rally, stifF'ipirited  or  stifT-di^sitioned  ;  S.  G.  sfy/.  robustus,  «  styfkarl:  homo  validus; 
A.  S.  sA/,  stiiT,  hard,  inAexibQis ;  Germ,  sttif,  $tei/er-kop/,  stubborn  head,  at*i/*r  strut,  in- 
flexible spirit ;  PI.  D.  stiff,  Fris.  stw/,  Dut.  ttyf. 

t.  'Yell  6nnd  folk  very  aft^ about  'I;'  resolute,  indisposed  to  yieM  or  give  up  their 
usages,  or  the  Kke, 
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C(.         '  And  whan  he  \i(ic  up  Lazar. 
With  itif  voii  hym  nllede: 
Laxare,  venijbras. 
Dide  hym  rise  and  rocne. 
Right  before  the  Jewcs.'     P.  Phuffhm.  p.  318. 
3.  *  Neea,  nat  that  renlcy,  but  x  stiff"  sort  iv  a  chap  ;*  not  very  tali  and  athletic,   bat 
itrong-built. 

Stiller,  sb.  A  piece  of  wood,  flat  and  usually  circular,  set  to  float  on 
the  surface  of  liquids  when  carried  in  a  pail  or  the  like,  to  obviate  the 
leaping  tendency  of  the  fluid. 

Stinging-spittle,  sb.    An  implement  employed  in  the  process  of 

thatching  a  house,  &c. 

*  Sling,  to  thatch  a  stack.  Nortb.'  HalliwcU.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  term  ii 
derived  from  the  process  of  insertion — ifinga,  pongere,  to  prick,  slick  in — employed  in 
North-country  thatching,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  Btaolc>  or  Theak-prodB,  but  also 
with  regard  to  the  inner  ends  of  the  straw  employed  u  thatch. 

Stint,  sb.     The  act  of  sparing ;  sparingness,  stinginess. 

Pr,  Pm.  *  Styntyngt,  or  cesynge.  Pausado,  dtscistetuia.'  A.  S.  ttintan,  to  stint,  ctuot, 
S.  G  s/wju/,  fi/M//,  participial  fonna  from  stympa,  to  crop,  trDncatc,  cut  short;  O.N.  t/tatr; 
0,Sw.  tttmta,  abbreviare.  to  stint  or  stunt;  Dan.  D.  slynte,  to  cat  shorter,  ttunte,  to  be 
over-short,  or  scanty,  ttuHttr,  short  woollen  stockings  without  the  sole  part  From  the 
simple  idea  of  shortened,  or  cutting  short,  to  that  of  cutting  off  the  supply,  sparing,  drajrin^ 
and  we  have  the  racauinf!  of  our  word. 

•  "  He  has  nae  s/iri»/  atroat  him  ;"  the  reverse  of  grecdioess.*     Wh.  Gl. 

Cf.  •  &  they  will  snnt  nought, 

tilt  thou  be  to  ground  broughL*     Percy's  Foi.  MS.  i.  p.  476. 

Stirk,  sb.  Properly  a  heifer,  between  ihe  ages  of  one  year  and  two. 
Sometimes  loosely  applied  to  animals  of  either  sex,  as  in  Scotland. 

A.S.  stirc,  ttiorc,  siyrc.  Germ,  ttarke,  PI.  D.  itarkt,  sterkt,  Dut.  stieric,  a  heifer.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  '  sferke,  aiarkt  are  the  feminine  of  stitr,  a  bull  :*  Bosw.  Pr.  Pm. 
•  Styrk,  neet  or  hecfcr.    yupenco.' 

*  xxi  itirieai  quorum  . . . .  xj  femethr.*     Imtm.  Pr,  Finch. 

Stither,  v.  a.    To  steady,  or  make  steady. 

See  under  Stiddy.  A.  S,  ttifbi,  ttitbtiic,  hard,  rigid.  Note  alio  5w.  D.  »tyM  ajramm^ 
to  walk  with  pains,  supported  by  a  stick*  O.  Sw.  Mtydhia,  Sw.  siodld,  to  posh,  lean  on 
a  stick.  &c. 

•  "  Stilher  thyself;"  walk  steady.'     IVh.  Ol. 

Btob,  sb.  I.  The  stump  of  a  tree.  2.  A  short  post,  or  piece  of 
wood  that  may  be  stuck  or  driven  into  the  ground.  3.  A  splinter 
of  wood,  which  may  stick  into  the  flesh ;  the  natural  spine  or  prick  of 
a  plant,  as  of  a  thistle.   IVL  GL 

Dan.  D,  sm/-,  the  stub  or  stump  of  a  tree  wbich  has  been  cut  down  ;  especially  the  pfo- 
}ccii»g  part  which  ts  left  above  the  ground,  stabb,  the  stump  of  a  sapUng;  ilso  a  short  pin 
M  splinter,  Sw.  ttabb*,  id.,  and  Engl.  »tab,  rcceaibling  cacli  other  iu  form,  but  seemingly 
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divergent  in  meaning,  are  Eiirly  brought  together  hy  our  present  word,  which  embraces  the 
idc&&  expressf^d  in  each  word.  So  aUo  does  Gael,  i/ofr,  a  prnjcctlng  stamp,  a  stake,  a  prickle, 
which,  as  a  vb.,  signifiei  also  to  stab,  to  drive  into  the  ground  or  other  penetrable  tvibstance. 
Dan.  stub,  again,  implies  not  only  the  itub  or  stump  of  a  tree  or  sapling,  but  also  the  stumps 
of  any  matter  whidi  has  beeu  cut  ofT.  and  which  are  left  standing  up ;  as,  of  grass  after 
mowii\g,  of  the  straw  when  the  com  is  cut.  Comp.  Sw.  it%Ab,  stipula,  Mtubbe,  truncut, 
stipes.  E  smbbit,  and  also  O.  N.  ttvbifr,  Sw.  i/ubbt,  N .  atabbt^  A.  S.  $^,  itybb,  a  stock,  stump. 
PI.  D.  stuhtu,  Krii.  Mhbe. 

'  First  on  the  wall  was  paintid  a  forrcst, 
Wyth  knotty-knarry  barrein  treys  old» 
Of  stubbU  sharp  and  hideous  to  behold.'     Knigbi'i  Tale,  p.  ]6. 

Btobf  V.  a.  I.  To  stick  Stobs,  or  small  posts,  or  quasi-posis,  into 
the  ground  for  ihe  puq>ose  of  defining  the  limits,  or  the  shape,  of  any- 
thing, as  a  railway,  a  house,  an  enclosure.  2.  To  prop  up  or  strengthen 
by  the  use  of  shores.  3.  To  confirm  or  strengthen,  any  one  in  hia 
opinions  or  purposes. 

I.  '  Weel,  they  ha'e  gcltcn  t'  new  parsonage-house  Uobbed  out.* 

3.  •  "  They  siobbed  him  up  in  hii  own  belief;"  strengthened  bim  in  his  own  opinioru,  by 
assenting  to  him  or  otherwise.'     Wh.  GI. 

Stob  oflf,  V.  a.  To  cut  or  lop  off  branches  from  a  tree,  or  the  top 
brush  from  a  hedge,  but  not  so  dose  as  not  to  leave  Stobs  or  slumps 
behind. 

This  is  by  Wh*  Oi*  confounded  with  itoo  or  store*  which,  however,  k  properly  a 
different  word.  Dan.  ttubbt,  to  lop,  cut  short  off,  Sw.  ttubba^  id.,  a  frequentative  from 
Uufwa,  amputare,  O.  Sw.  si^ifwa.   Ihre. 

Stock,  sb.  A  beam,  or  Balk  of  wood ;  especially  applied  to  those 
pieces  of  wood  which  constitute  the  frame  of  the  bedstead.  See  Bed- 
stocks, 

O.  N.  iktcir,  a  beam,  a  staff,  a  bedstead ;  Dan.  aAwfr,  a  beam,  or  B&lk  of  timt)er,  a  staff; 
Sw.  stock,  trabs.  caudex,  sponda,  vel  part  Iccti  anterior ;  A.  S.  sloe,  sAwcc,  a  tnmk,  block. 
Slick  ;  O.  H.  G.  ttocb.  Germ,  stock. 

Stodge,  V.  a.  To  fill  (oneself,  namely)  hill  with  food,  to  produce  re- 
pletion by  continued  eating. 

Hall,  gives  this  word  with  the  more  general  sense, — *  To  stuff,  to  fill,  to  distend,  to 
squecxe  tightly  together.*  Cf.  Qcrm.  naucbffi,  stauen,  to  tluust,  to  stow  goods  together  in 
packing. 

Stone-horse,  sb.  (pr.  ston'us).    An  entire  horse,  a  stallion. 

Stone-mother-naked,  adj.  Absolutely,  utterly  naked.  See  Uother- 
naked. 

Stoo,  V.  a.     Pr.  of  Stove.    To  lop  or  chop  oflf. 

Stooden,  p.  p.  of  10  Stand. 
How  wad  it  ha'  sioodtn  gin  Adam  had  n't  sinned  T    A  qnestion  proposed  in  the  public 


room  of  a  iniall  inn. 
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Stook,  sb.     z.  Twelve  sheaves  of  corn  set  up  in  due  order  in  the 
harvest-field :  the  '  shock'  of  the  South.    See  Thrave,     2.  The  straw 

from  the  same. 

WeUli  yntwc,  shock,  of  com.  Garnett,  Pbil,  Et$ay»,  p.  164.    Wcdgw.  quotei  *  Roachi  aioe, 
ntoyui,  a  shock  or  itook/  and  '  Bohem.  stob^  a  heap,  a  hay  cock.' 


Stock,  V.  a. 

shocks. 


To  set  up  the  bound  sheaves  of  com  in  StookB,  or 


Store,  adj.  and  adv.  Much,  greatly,  to  a  great  or  considerable  extent. 
Chiefly  used  with  the  word  *good'  prefixed. 

From  the  mode  in  which  this  word  ts  customarily  used  1  think  it  must  be  looked  Dpnn 
not  as  a  sb..  in  the  sense  of  sapply.  abundance,  but  as  an  adj.  or  adr. ;  in  which  cue 
O,  N.  $tor,  s/or,  O.  Sw.  ttur,  Sw.  and  Dan.  sfor,  A.  S.  j/or.  Fris.  «/or,  PI.  D.  ttuur,  great,  raft. 
huee.  is  the  origin.  Comp.  O.  N.  stor-illa,  fearfully  bad.  etoravJigr.  immensely  rich,  tuor- 
mtttill,  very  big,  with  the  examples,  observing  that  the  phrase  employed  is  simply  an  inrcr- 
sion  of  stor-god  used  adverbially. 

'  *'  He  likes  tlie  sttuatiun  good  start ;"  that  is,  very  much.*      Wb.  Gl. 

'  "  I  was  afraid  in  the  night,  good  store ,"  sorely  frightawd.'     lb. 

'  "  They  are  well  off  in  the  world  good  ttorti"  have  wealth  in  abundance.'     Ih. 

Store-pigs,  sb.     Pigs  reserved  or  kept  on  the  farm  over  the  winter 
for  the  purpose  of  being  fatted  and  killed  during  the  ensuing  winter. 
Hall,  mistakenly  dcHnes  the  word  by  *  pigs  nearly  full  grown.*     See  Hotding-eweo. 

Storm,  sb.  A  fit  of  continued  liard  weather,  with  its  accompaniment 
of  snow  lying  without  inehing. 

Stot,  sb.  An  ox ;  but  rarely  applied  except  to  one  that  is  not 
very  old. 

S.  G.  5/u/,  Dan.  a/iuf,  juveocns,  a  bullock  :  '  nos  fere  vocem  usurpamui  de  jnvcnco  cas- 
uato.'  Uue. 

'  And  Grace  gaf  l*icr» 
Of  his  goodnesse  foure  sioUis ; 
Al  that  hise  oxeii  eriede, 
Thei  to  hareweii  after.*     P.  Plougbm.  p.  41 1. 

Stotho,  Btooth,  V.  a.  To  plaster  the  walls  of  a  room  or  building  ■with 
tlie  aid  of  Battens   and   laths,  instead  of  by  applying  the  material 

directly  to  the  stone  face. 

*  Stoibi,  the  slay  of  a  weaTCi's  loom.  Also,  a  post  or  upright  in  a  wall.'  Halliwell. 
Pr.  Pm,  '  St^be  ca  poet  (of  a  howsc),  i/ohtf.  PoUictdm,  postulus.'  The  Battana  or  sntaU 
posts,  placed  vertically  along  the  walls  at  intervals  of  eighteen  to  twenty-one  inches,  and  to 
wliich  the  laths  are  then  nailed,  arc  naturally  the  prominent  feature  in  the  proccu  of  atotb- 
ing,  and  thence  doubtless  the  naioc.     A.  S.  styiS,  s/uS,  a  post,  pillar. 

Stothing,  stoothing,  sb.  The  plastering  of  the  walls  of  a  room  or 
-building,  as  applied  upon  lalhK  instead  of  upon  the  stone-face  of  the 

wall  itself. 
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Stound,  5b.  I.  The  first  sensation  of  a  blow  or  sudden  injury;  a 
sudden  sharp  sensation  of  pain,     2.  A  heavy  blow. 

Mr.  Wcdgw.  My»,  *  Properly  a  blow.  A.  S.  stumam,  to  dash,  strike.  Sc.  tiotmd  (m  stab), 
a  sharp  pain  lAecting  oue  at  intervals,'  aiid  connects  with  it  O.H.G.  shiMl,%  rauncnt; 
Gcim.  stund^  O.  E.  ttoundnuU,  to  which  may  be  added  ttundt,  U<md*,  of  repeated  occur- 
rence in  Layanion.  A.  S.  stund,  itond,  O.  N.,  Sw.,  Dii\.  stund,  Dut.  stand,  a  itound,  space  of 
time.  Boiw.  rcmarlu  thii  •  Ihre  derives  nund  from  Sw.  $tunta,  to  ihorten,  cut  off,  lessen  : 
so  that  ittind,  according  to  him,  wonid  signify  a  separated  |)arl.'  Of  the  two,  the  balance  of 
probabiUty  would  seem  to  me  to  rest  with  the  tatter  supposition.  A  sudden  blow  or  shock 
or  pang  marks  time  in  a  certain  sense ;  but  still  more  the  lucceuion  of  shooting  paiiu  or 
pangs,  stabs  of  pain,  which  is  almost  always  the  actual  idea  implied  in  the  word  as  com- 
monly used.  Pain  in  a  tooth,  which  comes  in  starts,  is  said  to  come  in  Stoundi  j  the 
shooting  twinges  of  tic,  in  the  same  way:  and  so  forth.  True,  Jam.  quotes  O.  N.  s/yiuo, 
doleo,  ttutuU,  dolui,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  word  really  applies  to  t>odily  pain  at  all, 
Haldonen's  de&nition  is  '  ingcmetccre.  suspirare,'  and  Dan.  aMwtr,  which  is  given  u  equira- 
lent,  simply  meaiu  xo  sigh  deeply,  to  lob,  to  groan. 

Stound,  V, n.  i.  To  come  with  sudden  violence;  of  pain.  3.  To 
ache  badly  but  intermittingly. 

Stoup,  sb.  A  post,  either  of  wood  or  stone ;  to  a  gate  or  door,  or 
standing  singly,  or  in  lines  or  groups. 

O.  N.  stolpi,  columiu,  S.  Q.  s/d//w.  columna  \  *  hal>emus  vocem  banc  cum  veteribui  Belgis 
communem :'  Ihre ;  Dan.  ttolff,  a  thick  post,  used  as  a  lupport  or  underprop  for  anj'thing. 
To  a  similar  definition  of  Sw.  stolp*,  Dalin  adds  the  word  *  a  pillar.*  The  Dtii.  word  referred 
to  by  Ihre  is  s/oZ/w.  Common  in  the  compounds  Gate-stoup  or  Tat-stoap,  Bounder* 
•toup,  as  well  as  in  continual  use  as  a  simple  word,  as  in  Btoupa  and  Baila*  &c. 


Stoup,  sb.  A  measure  or  vessel  for  wine  or  other  drinkable  fluids ; 
a  large  drinking-cup  or  vessel :  apparently  of  variable  dimensions,  and 
sometimes  made  of  wood. 

O.  N.  ttaup,  poculum,  S.  G.  s/of>,  measura  liquidomm,  Dan.  D.  ttoh,  Uqv,  a  drinking-cup 
of  wood,  s/06,  itaab^  a  Urge  wooden  drioking-vessd.  a  measure,  containing  two  kander^  or 
foat  potttr :  the  Sw.  tiop  containing  about  three  pints  (Boiw.);  A.  S.  stoppa,  Utap,  ttop^ 
a  sloop,  pot.  vessel :  O.  H.  G.  stoupb,  Uuof,  Germ.  $tauf,  a  large  drinkiug<Dp ;  PI.  D.  itoopt 
a  large  drinking-cup  containing  a  gallon  ;  ISut.  xloop,  a  measure  containing  four  pints. 
Pr.  Pm.  *  Sloppt.  btiket.  SiiuJa,  bamtrvm.  Stoppe,  vessel  for  to  mylke  yn.'  Jam.  is.  tt 
wouki  teem,  justified  in  saying  that  itotip  '  daiotes  a  vessel,  used  as  a  measure,  of  indefinite 
size:'  in  fact  it  is  continually  qualified  in  O.  E.  balUds,  ai  well  as  in  Sc^  by  Mine  prefix,  as 
in  *  pint-JiAmp,' '  m$tifbiifi-*iotip,'  &c. 

Stour,  V.  n.  1 .  To  drive,  or  rush  along  with  violence,  as  dust,  falling 
or  drifting  snow,  in  a  strong  wind.  2.  To  rush  out  of  the  chinmey  and 
fireplace ;  of  soot  and  fine  ashes  under  the  influence  of  a  down-blast  in 
stormy  weather. 

This  word  must  needs  be  doiely  related  to  E.  stir,  A.  S.  styran,  uiran,  ttyrian,  astyrian, 
to  stir,  move,  excite.  Corap.  O.  N,  i/jfr,  s/yrr,  bclluni.  Sw.  itora,  to  irouble,  disturb.  TTie 
word  exisif  abo  in  the  comp.  Dan.  word  ^ityrrt,  with  an  intensified  meaning,  to  disturb. 
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trooble,  barau,  to  the  point  oi  pitch  of  (polling,  runing,  de»tro]ring.  CoUite  also  Gem. 
atbrm^  to  disorder,  duttirb.  TioUtc — the  peace,  iiamety ;  O.  H.  G.  sfvnM,  s/oroM,  P.  D.  jMm. 
tt  ihould  b«  noted  that  ttyran  takei  the  abtobte  leiitc  to  neer.  rule,  goveni— comp.  S.  G. 
atyra — and  thence  that  of  to  restrain,  to  inflict  punishment.  So  abo  tlortn  is  simply  to 
create  confusion  by  rummaging  or  raiuacking,  ai  in  search  of  anything.  And  in  like  ixui>- 
ncr  our  itour  takes  its  special  meamug  or  appUcatioOf  of  rapid  or  forcible  motion  or  rushing 
of  6ne  particles. 

Stour,  sb.  I.  Dust,  in  quantity  and  in  motion.  3.  That  which  looks 
like  dust;  fine  snow  driven  by  the  wind;  fog.  3.  Also,  commotion, 
stir,  disturbance. 

Hall,  gires  '  Stoure,  battle,  confiict  (A.  S.),'  hot  it  really  is  O.  N.  siyr  or  tlyrr  which 
bean  that  meaning,  so  that  our  third  meamug  preserres  the  origioal  sense. 

*  **  They  rai&ed  a  great  s/owr  about  noirght  ;**  a  riolent  contention  about  trifles.*    tVb.  Gt. 

■  And  she  that  helmid  was  in  starke  Uowrii.'     Monkt'*  Tal*,  p.  164. 
Cf.  ttyrttuUs  peun :  a  diqwsition  to  make  t  commotion.  Ami,  p.  I06. 

StouT,  stower,  sb.  i.  A  stout  piece  of  wood,  bar,  or  pole;  a  stake, 
for  instance,  a  hedge-stake.  2.  Cross  rails  or  bars,  between  post  and 
post  in  a  fence,  between  leg  and  leg,  in  a  chair,  between  the  end  frame- 
pieces  of  a  gate,  or  the  sides  of  a  ladder,  &c. 

O.  N,  and  0.  Sw.  staur,  fustii,  sudes,  S.  G.  stor,  vallus,  palus,  stormAI,  the  intervals  between 
the  stakes  which  support  a  fence,  gardsgdrdsiarar^  hedge-stakes,  Sw.  ita/wtr,  Dan.  Mtairtr^ 
are  all  closely  allied.  D.  D.  uarrtt  the  stares  or  Btours  inserted  between  the  timt>er8  in 
the  wooden  framework  of  a  wall  which  is  intended  to  be  plastered  or  coated  with  clay. 
Comp.  itavrt  (pr.  staur*)  a  word  apphcd  to  the  long  leparate-Oooking  beams  or  rays  some' 
times  cast  by  the  sun,  and  understood  to  presage  high  wind. 


Stoury,  adj. 

weather. 


Characterised  by  driving  dust  or  snow ;  of  the  day  or 


Stout,  adj.     Well  and  strong. 

*  Why,  1  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  stout  again ;'  to  a  coonlcscoit 

*  Aye,  lahtJe  'an  's  rceght  $iou/  ageo,  noo,  thank'ee.' 

Stove,  V.  a.  (pr.  stoo;  comp.  'doo'  for  *dove').  To  cut  or  lop  the 
branches  of  trees ;  to  cut  down  a  hedge  which  has  grown  too  high,  but 
so  as  to  leave  a  fence,  formed  by  the  stumps ;  to  sever  a  small  tree  or 
sapling  from  its  root,  or  at  the  surface  of  the  grotmd. 

O.  N.  stofita,  styva,  Dan.  statme,  to  lop,  cut  branches  from  trees,  cut  dose  to  the  grouxui 
as  osiers  are  cut  ;  S.  O.  ttu/wit  Uxfwa  ;  Sax.  %tuv4ii,  afituvtn^  to  crop.  lop,  cut  oflT.  Ihre 
connects  Uub,  uubbtt  tt^f,  stump  herewith.     See  Stob. 

Stoiven,  sb,  i.  A  stool,  or  stub  of  a  tree  that  has  been  cut  down, 
a.  A  shoot  growing  from  such  stool  or  stump. 

O.  N.  tto/n,  caudcjc,  truncus,  S.  Q.  Uuf^  pari  cujusque  rei  amputate  residua,  parallel  with 
which  is  O.  N.  Uafri  Dan.  Dial,  s/oifi,  the  stool  of  a  tree  that  has  been  felled,  xk^gjwr  iJkia 
utoumm  forlang :  decan't  mik'  l'  storcn  vwer  lang.     Note  Dan.  Uavn*  sAotr.  ■  wood  of 
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bruih,  to  mucfa  of  which  it  cnt  down  year  by  ycu  10  that  no  uee  can  grow  in  it.  Cf. 
bandar'titi/HurH,  bandar-Uuftotmn,  Flat.  i.  I&5,  193  (the  definite  dative),  applied  to  the 
stump  or  stun^ps  of  a  man's  arms  whose  hands  bad  beea  cut  ojf. 

Straighton,  v.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  put  in  order  or  make  neat ;  to  remove 
extraneous  matters  and  lay  appertaining  things  in  iheir  places ;  after  a 
piece  of  work  done,  for  instance,  occasioning  litter  while  doing,  and 
requiring  various  implements  and  appliances  in  the  doing.  2.  To  ex- 
amine and  settle  the  accounts  between  any  two  parties. 

1.  *  Finished  T  job,  an'  straighttiud  a*  oop,* 

Strait,  adj.  Narrow,  confined,  scarcely  large  enough^  constraining; 
of  a  road  or  lane,  clothes,  a  room  or  other  space,  &c. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Striytbe,  slfeyt  or  »trcight.     Stnctu$,  anguitus,  artvi* 

*  T'  itrait  toonin' ;'  the  name  of  a  lane  between  Ainttiorpc  and  Danby  National  School. 

Stramasb,  v.  n.  To  dash,  or  smash  to  pieces,  with  violence,  occa- 
sioning much  clatter  and  din. 

Comp.  Strom,  i.  A  loud  sudden  noise:  1.  To  t>ett,  to  spring  or  recott  with  violence  and 
noise;  to  dash  down.  Dfvon\  ttram-boHg,  violently,  startlingly.  Drvon;  strammtr,  a  preat 
falsehood ;  stramming,  hoge.  great.  Wttt :  HalliwcU.  *  PI.  D.  Uramm,  O.  ^raff,  tight, 
stretched.  Violence  of  action  is  cxpresMd  by  rcferctice  to  tlie  noise  which  accompaniei  it.* 
Wedgw. 

Strand,  sb.  1.  The  border  of  the  sea,  the  sea  coast.  3.  With  a 
local  application  at  Whitby ;  the  sea-coast  between  Blceawykc — Blawych 
in  old  deeds — and  East  Row  Beck,  or  Thordisa  Beck,  near  Mulgrave, 
together  with  a  considerable  inland  area,  is  what  is  impUed  in  the  ex- 
pression Whitby  Strand. 

O.  N.  itriind,  ttrond,  ora,  littus,  also  a  stripe  or  ftrtp;  Sw..  Dan.,  A.  S.,  Germ.,  Dut., 
PI.  D.  ttrand. 

Streek,  v.  a.  i.  To  stretch,  to  extend.  2.  To  lay  out;  of  a  dead 
body.     3.  To  array,  deck  out,  bedizen. 

Sw.  ttracka,  Dan.  sAr<cjU«,  A.  5.  s/Tfccoff,  O.  H.  O,  itnccban,  Oerm.  streekem^  PI.  D. 
strtkktn. 

3.  '  Str§ak'd  omi:  laid  forth  in  drcu  or  display,  garbed  out.*     Wb.  Gl. 

Strength,  sb.     Security,  in  the  legal  sense. 

*  1  have  strength  in  my  pockel  fnr  £600  ;*  ipokm  by  one  among  a  party  of  creditors 
met  10  decide  on  plans  for  realising  their  deceased  debtor's  estate  and  meeting  the  demands 
on  it  in  the  best  way,  and  meaning  due  legal  securities. 

*  So  and  so 's  got  I*  au'd  woman's  brass,  but  Ah  has  the  stnngth  for  *t  all  reeght ;'  by 
a  person  acting  in  some  sort  as  trustee  for  an  old  lady  whose  money  was  out  on  loan. 

Stretcher,  sb.  A  bar  of  wood,  used,  when  horses  are  puUing  at 
length  instead  of  abreast,  to  keep  the  trace-chains  at  their  proper  width 
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apart;  the  Stretchers  being  inserted,  one  in  the  rear  of  each  horse, 
and  held  in  their  places,  by  the  simple  process  of  passing  each  end  into 
a  loop  of  either  chain.     Comp.  Cobble-tree,  Swingle-tree. 

Strickle,  sb.  A  four-sided  implement  of  oat,  some  twelve  or  four- 
teen inches  long  (without  the  handle),  and  tapering  to  a  point,  the  sides 
of  which  are  greased  and  then  dressed  over  with  Lae-aand,  for  the 
purpose  of  whetting  or  sharpening  the  sc)the. 

Sw.  stryhiikka.  itryhpSn,  Dan.  stryge-sfxtan.  Comp.  lUo  Din.  ttryge-aand,  a  Idnd  of 
Mnd  used  upon  the  %tryge-spaan,  with  our  Ijae-smiid.  From  Sw.  %tryka,  O.  Sw.  and  O.  N, 
ttrjuga.  Din.  %trygt,  Dut.  itryktn,  PI.  D.  striken,  Fris.  ttrica^  to  nib,  itroke,  rub  one  thii^ 
or  surface  against  another.  A.  S.  strican,  like  Germ,  ttrtichtn,  wanti  the  meaning  just 
given  as  that  of  the  cognate  verbf  specified,  and  signifies  *  to  go.  to  continue  a  course,*  &s 
also  do  O.  N.  ttrjuha^  aufugere,  ebbi.  and  Sw.  siryka.  Germ,  tfrricbelti,  howercr,  is  to  pat« 
caress,  stroke  in  a  petting  way,  and  PI.  I),  striirn  takes  the  meaning  to  sharpen  a  tool.  Mr. 
Wedgwood  looks  upon  the  meaning  to  go.  to  continue  a  conne,  as  a  secondary  or  dcrivatiTC 
one :  it  is,  *  to  take  the  course  of  a  stroke,  to  sweep  or  more  rapidly  along  a  surface,  to 
graze  or  touch  lightly.' 

8tnde-a-kirk,  etridykirk,  adj.   Large,  long-legged ;  Wh.  GL   Given 

there  as  applied  to  a  disproportioned  female. 

*  A  great  $tridykirk  lass.' 


BtridlingB,  adv.      Astride  or  straHdling-wise, 
Kearllngs,  Sidelings,  &c. 


Comp.  KostUngB, 


Strike,  v.  a.  (but  used  as  n.).    To  kick,  as  a  horse  does. 

*  Tak'  heed,  honey.     Deean't  gan  ower  near  yoa  mccar.     Shs  ttriht* 
Cf.  the  oiage  in — 

*  Ladyes  minye  a  one 
wnngtog,  A  wayling,  and  riuing  there  heare, 
UrUmg,  &  Ojring  with  voices  full  deere.' 

Percy's  Fol.  MS.  i,  p.  J89. 

Btrik'-atick,  sb.  The  stick  which  is  passed  along  the  rim  of  the 
corn-measure  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  off  the  excess  of  com  and 
giving  the  exact  measure. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Strtk,  of  a  meiure  as  of  a  buichel  or  other  lyke.  Hotforium*  Comp. '  ttrkkU, 
a  piece  ofwood  used  in  striking  offaa  eren  measure  of  com.'  HaUiwell.  Strikt,  sfriekUa,  are 
equivalent  fotim—StrikiUe  in  NottuMale  MS.  *  In  cecononiic  nutters  the  vb.  siryha  ts 
used  to  express  measuring  com  by  the  aid  of  the  strike-stick.  Hence  itntidt  mat  oc  strick- 
rneasuTc  (see  nur  Strip-measuTe)  i%  antithetical  to  rogadi-mil,  heaped  measure.'  Ihre, 
Sw.  ttryktrd,  Dan.  strygetra,  Dut.  itrijcintock,  a  Btrlke-atiok  or  ttnchU. 

Strip-measure,  sb.  The  measure  that  is  given  in  a  standard  bushel, 
or  half-bushel,  for  instance ;  the  heaped-up  corn  being  stroked  or  stripped 
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off  by  a  flat,  straight-edged  piece  of  wood  passed  evenly  over  the  rim 
of  the  measure. 

Ihre  notices  stmJui  mAl,  or  strike-measure,  u  antithetical  to  rogadt  rndl,  ur  heaped 
measure,  and  strip  is  a  parallel  fomi  to  strike.  Sec  Wcdgw.  in  vv.  Strip,  Stripe.  Pr.  Pm. 
*  Strthyn  or  strtkt-numrt,  make  playiie  by  meture,  u  busheU,  &c.     HoMtio.' 

Strong,  adj.  (pr.  Strang.)  i.  Hard,  severe;  of  a  frost.  2.  Stiff. 
heav)',  tenacious,  clayey;  of  land.  3.  Weighty,  bulky,  oppressive;  of 
a  load  or  burden. 

0.  N.  ttrdngr,  sevcrus,  inclemcns,  as,  tirdngr  vitr,  hycmi  tempeituosa ;  Dan.  itrang 
vinter,  Sw.  Strang  vinttr,  %trixng  hold;  also  strdngt  arhett,  laborious  work,  strangt  atraff, 
severe  punishraent;  Dan.  ttrtngt  liv,  a  hard  life,  slrgng  faste,  a  strict  fast;  A.  S.  strong, 
ttreng,  strong,  severe,  ri^id  ;  PI.  D.  ttreng,  severe,  sharp ;  Fri*.  ttrang,  Gcnn.  strenge, 
O.  H.  G.  strtng,  Eeverus.  iDctemciu.  Comp.  '  Gc^S  nu  \>iOiuu  gledluker  by  strongc  wti  ant 
btMwincfuU  •'  go  yc  now,  then,  along  the  hard  and  toilsome  way.  Ancr.  Riwit,  p.  iHS ; 
mnd  again,  at  p.  1 1 3,  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  are  termed  *  strong*  deoruntf^i  pinen' 
Cf.  also  *  strengest  bore,'  Kn.  dt  La  Toyr-Landry,  p.  84  ;  Avu  itrangnt  itto/man  :  a  strong 
thief,  oamely.  fiarabbas.  A,  S.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxvii.  16. 

1,  •  A  strong  frost ;'  *  a  strongitb  frost ;'  a  hard  frost. 

3.  *  Wheea,  yc  've  gitten  a  strongisb  lecad  (load)  laid  on.* 
'  A  strong  back-burden :'  a  heavy  pack  borne  at  one's  back. 

Strother,  sb.     Haste,  busdc,  hurry  and  stir. 

Under  A.  S.  sA-u^ax,  Boswortb  renurks,  *  The  proper  sense  o(  this  word  11  to  employ 
bodily  power  or  strength,  to  endeavour,  to  take  pains  by  exercise  of  bodily  power  or 
•trength,  and  is  formed  from  the  noiic  made  by  these  cjsertions.  Adelung/  This  would 
seem  to  be  entirely  descriptive  of  the  idea  implied  in  atrother,  which  is  most  likely  a 
timpte  derivative  from  the  A.  S.  word  with  the  common  dialectic  transition  of  d  into  th,  as 
in  didder,  dither,  dodder,  dother,  &c.  In  £.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems,  A.  1.  1 13,  wc  find — 
*  la  \>c  foance  \>et  stonden  stoaej  stepe, 

As  glente  )>ut3  glas  ^at  glowed  and  glyjt. 

As  stremande  stemc)  quen  stroma  men  slepe ;' 
where  the  editor  questioningly  suggests  *  bold,  fierce.'  as  the  meaning  of  stro^.     May  not 
our  word  suggest  that  the  meaning  probably  is  active,  laborious,  dib'gent  or  bustling? 

Strucken,  p.  p.  of  to  Strike. 
Stnint,  sb.     The  Uil. 

Hall,  says,  *  of  a  bird  properly  ;*  Broclc  gives  '  taO  or  mmp;'  Wh.  Gh  *  the  tail  of  an 
animal.*  To  strunt  is  to  dock,  to  cut  off  short :  strunty  is  short,  docked.  The  idea  iccms 
to  involve  that  of  shortness.  Cf.  stuntisb,  dumpy :  North.  Halliwell.  Sw.  D.  stunt,  short, 
iquai,  O.  Sw.  i/MH/fr,  id.  HalUwcll's  itrunt,=  thc  penis,  might  originate  in  A.S.  strynan, 
strynd,  that  which  is  begotten.  Ihre  gives  strvnt  as  meaning  the  earliest  sprouts  or  shoots 
of  the  beech  and  the  pine  in  spring,  referring  it  to  the  same  A.  S.  verb.  Collate  also  Germ. 
strunk,  and  Dan.  D,  ttrvnk,  a  stump,  as  in  the  case  of  a  cabbage  stalk  when  the  cabbage 
has  been  oit.  But  probably  the  relationship  may  be  with  sttutt.  Cf.  BeraOier,  teuffler, 
Soruff,  scyff.  &c. 

Struntish,  strunty,  adj. 
See  Struut,  Stunt^  Stunty. 


I.  Short,  stumpy.      2.  Sullen,  obstinate. 
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Stunty,  adj.  i.  Short  in  growth  or  stature;  of  Ziing,  or  any  other 
shrubby  plant :  of  a  person  sdso,  who  is  short  in  stature,  a.  Ul-tem- 
pered,  obstinate,  suiky.     See  Stunt,  adj. 

Sturdy,  sb.  (pr.  sto'ddy).  A  disorder  of  sheep,  arising  from  the 
presence  of  hydatids  in  the  brain:  the  animal  affected  losing  power 
over  its  limbs  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  seeming  to  be  bereft 
of  sense. 

*  Sturdy,  ProviaciaOy,  giddy,  sulky  and  obttinate ;  aUo  a  diseaae  in  sheep  m  which  the 
animal  becomes  stupefied.  Cr.  Ql.  Sturdy  or  stubborn,  ettourdy.  Palsgr.  Oad.  ttuird, 
ttmrdiOH,  vertigo,  a  disease  in  sheep,  drunkenness.  Macleod.  It.  Mtordir§,  to  make  disEy  or 
giddy  in  the  head.  Fl.     Sp.  aturdir^  to  stupefy,  confuse.*  Wedgw. 

Sturken,  v.  n.    To  stiffen. 

Simply  another  form  of  starken.  The  meaning  given  in  Wh.  G?.  is  illustrated  by  a 
reference  to  the  solidifying  of  melted  grease  when  set  by  to  cool.  Hall,  gives  the  meanings, 
*  to  grow,  to  thrive.'  It  should  rather  be  to  grow  in  strength,  to  become  stiffer,  in  the  sense 
of  strength. 

Sturten,  v.  a.  See  Sturken,  of  which  it  is,  as  it  is  given  in  Wh,  Gl, 
another  form. 

Stut,  V.  n.    To  stutter ;  to  stammer,  or  hesitate  in  speaking. 

Pr.  Pm.  * Stotyh'  or  stameryn.  7V/u6o,  blaUro*  *  To  stut  or  stagger  in  q)ealdng  or 
going.*  '  I  ttutte,  I  can  nat  i^ake  my  words  readily,  je  besgue.*  Falser.  Cf.  Germ.  aM- 
tem^  to  stutter ;  also  to  stumble.  Mr.  Wedgw.  coonecu  the  word  with  Oerm.  t£i$itmt  to 
kick,  thrust  against,  anttoss,  a  stammering  or  stuttering,  PI.  D.  s/00/,  a  blow,  ttottm, 
to  stutter.  In  like  manner  S.  Q.  stut,  a  blow,  ttuts,  rebound,  are  not  only  equally  related, 
but  have  the  same  form  as  oar  word. 

Sty  1  Sty !  The  cry  to  pigs  intended  to  cause  them  to  go  away,  to 
frighten  them  out,  or  the  like.    See  Jack  I  Jack  1 

Suooour,  V.  n.    To  rest  or  lean,  to  find  support  or  stay. 

A  very  curious  instance  of  the  application  of  a  word,  in  a  senM  not  only  not  inconsistent 
with  its  original  sense,  but  strictly  congruous  with  it,  only  to  inanimate,  ncm-*entient  object* 
instead  of  to  living,  sensible,  appreciating  ones. 

*  *'  Let  the  ladder  succour  against  the  wall  ;**  rest  or  lean.'     Wh,  Ql, 

Suiter,  v.  n.  To  be  deprived  of  life,  to  be  killed  or  to  die ;  under 
extremity  of  want,  cold,  or  the  like. 

*  A  desper't  lang  storm.  It 's  doubtful  a  vast  o'  t'  moorbo'ds  11  ntffkr  ;**  of  a  long  continued 
wintry  fit.  with  the  snow  lying  deep  upon  the  moors. 

*  A  deal  o'  t'  young  pa'tridges  would  suffitr  i  that  heavy  downia'  i*  t*  foreend  o*  July.* 
'  Van  o'  thy  yows  has  tufircd,  James.     Ah  seen  it  ligging  i*  t*  clcngh.' 

Sugar-soot,  sb.    The  same  as  Sweet-soot. 
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Sommer-binlu,  sb.  A  snmmer-lioase  or  garden  alcove,  fitted,  as 
aMuHy,  with  benches  or  low  seats  round  the  interior. 

Smnmer-oolt,  sb.  The  seeming  undulation  of  vapour  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  or  along  the  line  of  a  wall,  ftc,  on  a  hot  sum- 
mer's day. 

*  Sec  how  the  SainTner<olt  rides.'  Wh.  OI.  Cr,  Gl,  gives  *  Smmmtr-goou,  an  czh»- 
lati'/fi  from  marihes;*  but  with  a  reference  to  gastamer,  whidi  is  defined  as  'down  of 
\Az%\X%,  tobwebf,  or  rather  vapoar  arising  from  boggy  or  marshy  gronnd,  in  wann  weather.* 
Af^ain  towafjs  the  close  of  his  remarks  upon  goMianur,  Mr.  Can  uses  the  words,  *  this  down 
or  rather  exhalatir^n ;'  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  simply  adopts  the  notion  ex- 
l>r(!SM:d  ill  the  quotation  he  gives  from  Skinner,  to  the  effect  that  go$sanur  is  *  the  early 
nutuiiwg  dew  sfilidified  by  the  sun  into  the  likeness  of  the  webs  of  qxders :'  rorem  iUmn 
iiiatutirinm  divino  sole  exiiccatum,  instar  telz  araneae:  a  notion  so  remote  from  fact,  that 
any  real  cfmiparison  between  Snnuner-oolt  and  Svmmer-goou  is  of  course  ont  of  the 
(jncitinii.  Jaiiiieson  gives  summtT',  or  nmnur-eoittt^  with  the  definition, — *  The  name 
ffiveii  to  the  exhalations  seen  to  ascend  from  the  ground  on  a  warm  day  ;*  adding,  *  perhaps* 
q.  nummer-coltt,  in  allusion  to  the  undulating  motion  of  these  vaponrt,  which  may  have 
hrrn  thought  to  resemble  the  frisking  of  young  horses.'  The  ezamfde  given  above,  and 
(piotrd  by  the  Whitby  glossarist  from  Mr.  Marshall's  Rwal  Eamon^  of  Forkthire,  1 796, 
provm  that  J»niiesun's  surmise  is  correct,  and  sets  at  rest  the  qucsttim  as  to  the  etymology, 
or  tathrr,  orJ^;in  of  the  word.     See  OoBMmer,  Uuswab,  Sec. 

Sump,  Bumph,  sb.    A  bog,  a  cesspool,  a  drain. 

Ihic  glve»  Kumf;  pains,  sumpig,  paludosus,  collating  O.  H.  O.  tmfi,  Dnt.  tomp,  as  abo 
v..  MtHUHf',  tUHWif-y.  O.  Sax.  swamp.  Molb.  gives  Dan.  tump,  and  collates  Gcnn  wm§f, 
A.  S.  iUtimp.  Front  llut  which  is  calculated  to  suck  up  water,  and  hoM  it  when  socked 
u|<,  to  a  ii|<uiif;r.  t>r  ivVr  ttrsa,  is  easy  and  natural.  Cf.  then  also  O.  N.  ttnmpr,  spon^ia, 
<)  Sw.  uttimp.  lUr  fi'iini/-,  M.  O.  mtimms,  A.S.  smim,  a  fungus,  O.Gcnn.  Mwam,  smam, 
Virnu  it-buMmm,  Tl,  P,  j>»iirq.  swtimp. 

Sunder,  v.  a.     To  cxy^osc  to  the  air  and  sun.  to  air;  of  hay,  sajs 

ll.iUiwoll :  but  of  moro  pcnonl  application  in  Cleveland. 

i\Mn|Mi^  WinJor,  to  winnow,  to  cxp**se  to  the  action  of  the  wtikl.  I  Jo  not  think 
ttui  i!\  ■»  t»  Mir.plv  i  iirf  ot"  it\f  V.  \h.  st>%Ifr^  in  the  sense  c(  to  fpceaJ.  to  separate  in  that 
».'. -^v-  riici\-  »»cin*  jlwax*  tV-c  implU^!  thought  in  the  speaker's  minJ  01  expHKcre  to  the 
»i'n,   nu!  i^M  v>t  IV4-H*  n*|MUt:o;i  ot  oivr.ii'.i;  oat. 

•  1  .»\  t'vtn  v•il■,l^.e^  .vs  to  s%n.Mr  a  bit;*  where  the  use  of  the  rerb  is  gerur.diaL 

Sut\down.  sb     Sutisct.  ovoninj:- 

Sup.  \  .X       IV  *?r;uV  b\  si:;^*.  to  ;Akc  l^uiJ.s  by  ;he  iii  of  a  spoon. 

'^\Al  t  *.»  N-v.  wS  IV  ■.->.  rvur-.:  .■**  *-•>  *  .-T-r:?..  A  5.  t*^sm.  AL  n^ew«: 
K.*>'jC    i^v^-*.  «»  N-*      i    :^-  >  '  t'.  ■"  >.>;re.'  ?."•  Jr-.'^  >i    »l  ;^  r*rt.     K«   lis   this    ha 

a  ,\Vv-<»  .'^  ».<>■;   tV   -.^-x     -v:  «  v-i     ^;i  Ti^    "  Tfc--^^    ■''.•<   .^;.i.'  *.-.c   r-.^rirr* 
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Sup,  sb.  A  small  quantity  of  any  liquid :  of  very  frequent  use,  in 
divers  modes  of  application. 

'  A  lahtle  soop  o'  brandy.' 

*  T'  nuk'  a  lahtle  toop  o'  waiter.' 

'  Ah  'd  be  glad  l'  beg  a  soop  0*  poort  w»hn  o'  ye.* 

*  He  lahks  (  soopt,  t'  au'd  man  diz.' 

'  We  *i  Uhk  t'  get  a  soop  o'  wet.  Ah  think  ;*  likely  to  hare  some  rain. 

Boippings,  sb.  Liquids  for  drinking :  usually  with  the  implied  idea 
of  to  be  taken  a  little  at  a  time ;  whether  as  drams,  for  instance,  or  by 
aid  of  a  spoon. 

Swab,  sb.     A  sot,  one  who  drenches  himself  with  drink. 

*  The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  is  to  sop  or  slop,  to  splash  in  water/  Wedgw.  Ihrc 
giTcs  neabb,  a  son  of  mop  used  on  shipboard,  and  called  a  stvab,  deriving  it  from  A.  S. 
gwthban,  to  iwab,  swabber,  uicd  by  sailors.  Dan.  tvabre,  to  swab,  to  cleaiLse  a  ship's  decks 
by  aid  of  a  swab,  tvaber;  5w.  svabb,  svabba.  svabel,  rvabia,  two  douhs  with  their  corre- 
sponding verbs,  of  like  signi6catioit ;  N,  svabba,  with  its  varying  forms  sabba,  svMa,  to 
spill  or  s|^ash  water  over,  to  dabble  in  water ;  Out.  aoabbtr,  ztwtbbfreH,  Germ.  scbu/abb«lH, 
scbwapptfit  to  splash,  dabble,  swib.  The  ship's  swab  sucks  up  a  quantity  of  liquid :  bcDCe 
the  application.     Rictz  connects  the  word  with  ikvimpa^  and  so  with  £.  sufomp.  Sec 

Swod,  sb.  A  hull,  or  outer  shell  or  husk;  of  peas,  beans,  hazel- 
nuts, &c. 

We  liavc  parallel  forms — the  rf  replaced  by  p  or  h — in  O.  N.  sviipr,  Dan.  gimb,  a  husk, 
pod,  wiapper,  envelope.  Our  word  must  still,  however,  through  swaddle,  swaddling' 
ctotbts,  swnddtiHg-hand,  b«  closely  related  to  swafbt,  to  wrap,  to  enfold.  Comp.  swa^ 
bondSf  swaihf'baHds,  rwatbtng-clothei,  with  svMsddling'cioihci ;  and  this  helps  to  cxpLaio 
'  su/a/b,  to  tie  up  com  into  sheaves;  *' swathed  or  n^ade  into  sheaves."  Cotgr.'  HalUwel). 
And  thus  in  swatb*  wc  have  eucntially  the  same  idea  as  in  Bwftd;  namely,  of  that  which 
enfolds  or  envelopes  something  within.     See  Wedgw.  in  v.  Swad. 

Swag,  V.  n.  To  sway  on  one  side  or  other,  as  a  cart  with  an  exces- 
sive or  ill-packed  load  is  wont  to  do ;  to  hang  down,  and  swing  side- 
ways, in  motion,  as  Falstaff's  belly  might,  or  a  sack  with  only  its  bottom 
part  filled  with  weighty  matters,  and  suffered  to  hang  loose. 

Swag,  says  Ihre,  *  among  the  Upland  folk  means  a  low  or  hole-like  place ;  perhaps  from 
O.N.  ra^i^ia,  inclinare.  E.  swag-daum,  propendere.'  Dau.D.  svack,  id.,  Sw.  D.  svacka, 
»¥ak-ryggad,  having  a  simk-in  back ;  Dan.  D.  nakie,  to  bulge  out  or  lean  oot  of  the  per- 
pendicular ;  of  buildings.  Our  word  seems  to  combine  the  notion  of  protuberance,  or  of 
what  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  containing  hollow,  with  the  idea  of  lateral  motion.  See 
also  under  Sag. 

Swagger,  sb.     A  pennon  or  vane,  a  flag. 

Cf.  Dan.  vagtr.  with  precisely  the  same  tense.  The  vimpti,  pennant,  is  hoisted  at  sun- 
rise, but  at  sunset  it  gives  place  to  the  vager,  which  Molb.  calls  '  a  short  vimpei.'  The 
vb.  vage  is  applied  to  express  the  rising  and  falling  motion  of  a  ship  upon  the  waves,  and 
a  ship  is  said  at  vag*  godt  when  she  rises  well  to  the  sea  and  ships  but  little  water;  hum 
vagtr  som  gn  maagt  1  t/orm :  she  rides  like  a  mew  in  a  ica.     There  is  the  idea  of  con- 
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tinuous  motiou  iii  dther  the  riding  ship  or  the  floating  pennant,  and  there  would  ht  »omc 
inconsistency  in  connecting  our  word  either  with  our  Svag  or  E.  ffoggf*  which  Urtcr 
word  Wttigw.  defines  by  '  to  wilk  in  an  affetted  maunct,  swaying  from  one  »idc  to  the 
other.*  For  the  implied  idea  in  t>oTh  these  words  is  weight,  properly  loose  weight,  put  into 
motion — ill  the  one  catc  material  wctglit,  tn  the  other  assumed  importance.  As  rrg^ardt 
the  initial  s  in  the  Clcvc].  word,  and  its  want  in  the  Danish,  comp.  Dan.  nag,  veg  or  vaagf 
Sw.  siuag,  wtit,  O.  Germ,  swaeh,  weib,  Gemi.  ubwaeb,  wetcb,  Dut.  xwak^  UftrJk,  Pi  D.  swak^ 
touk,  weak,  tender,  infirm.     See  Bosw.  in  r.  Wdc,  waae,  weak. 

*  "  They  carry  a  tight  swaggtr  upon  i  rotten  mast  ;'*  make  a  great  »how  on  little  meuu : 
or,  a  hollow  display.'     Wb.  Ql. 

Swaimish,  Bwaimous,  sb.     Hesitating,  diffident,  bashTul  or  shy. 

O.  N.  sxfeima,  to  waver,  fluctuate,  as  a  flexible  body  does  under  the  action  of  running 
water.  Comp.  Dan.  svmm*,  Sw.  iimma,  8cc.  Tlie  tranution  of  tense  from  material 
motion  of  a  weak  or  yielding  body  to  the  undecided  conduct  of  a  hesitating  character  u 
simple  and  natural  enough.  Mr.  Wedgwood,  however,  gives  the  provincial  fornii  novami&5, 
weamiib,  squeamish,  modcal ;  the  former  of  which  is  probably  only  another  form  of  oor 
word,  and  uf  which  he  says  that  they  *  must  be  explained  as  easily  turned  sick  or  morally 
disgusted.'  connecting  them  with  E.  qualm,  Dan.,  Sw..  Germ,  qualm,  Dut.  wedm,  Scc.  But 
possibly  the  vb.  stMam^n,  to  grieve,  to  put  to  shame,  which  occurs  four  or  five  times  in 
Ancr.  Riwit,  may  suggest 'anorhcr  connectiim  for  Bvaimuh.  In  'he  ne  mci  oor  reouffc 
wemen  hire,  nc  swiamen  hire  heorte  mid  wemyngc.'  make  her  heart  ashamed,  or  backward 
or  difHdent  ab'Uut  asking  again,  through  denial,  appears  to  be  the  meaning.  But  no  deri- 
vation ii  suggested.  Pr.  Pm.  also  gives  *  Sivemyn.  Moltstor,  nurro;  Swtem,  swemymgt  OC 
momynge.  Trisficia ;  Sktymowif.  or  svffymotvs  or  qweymows.  Al^minaMmt,'  with  *  ttmtm 
or  swaim,  subita  xgroticto.  Gouldm.,'  in  a  note.  Note  also  the  word  in — '  Of  pandis 
hem  tienkeK  stMtn.'  Gtn.  and  Ex,  p.  la.  Sec  also  p.  56.  Taking  all  into  consideration, 
it  seems  almost  certain  that  O,  N.  svtima,  with  its  etymons  (which  all,  though  va,rying  ia 
their  individual  significations,  have  yet  a  general  bond  of  connection  running  through  them), 
S.  Q.  svima,  D.  D.  svinu,  A.  S.  sunmwf,  to  be  dizzy,  to  have  a  iwinuning  in  the  head,  Eav. 
scbwfiimem,  to  hover  in  the  air,  wander  or  wave  to  and  fro.  Germ,  ubwtimtr,  Kbwtmmfr, 
a  name  for  the  windhover  or  kestrel,  are  all  cognate.  Note  also  stvaymous,  Cumb„ 
Ota.  Cr.  GJ. 

■  "  1  felt  swaimiih  at  asking ;"  difBdcnt.  or  reluctant  to  make  the  request.*     Wh.  Gl. 

'  "  Don't  be  over  sipaimibb;"  do  not  be  too  backward.'     lb. 


Swang,  sb.     A  low,  damp  or — as  usually — somewhat  boggy,  tract  of 

ground. 

O.  N.  nfonp^.  lacuna,  a  hollow  place,  O.  Dan,  svang,  id.,  Sw.  D.  svdnga  or  wvomga,  id^ 
connected  by  Rielz  with  the  v.  a.  svinga,  Mvnni,  a  hollow,  and  also  exactly  synonymous 
with  our  word,  connected  by  the  same  authority  with  the  v.  n.  svinka,  to  swing,  to  chake, 
to  quake  (as  a  bog  does). 

Swank,  v.  a.  To  support  or  lend  strength  to;  to  back  up  and  make 
strong,  so  as  to  render  more  equal  to  any  trial,  or  to  exertion  generally. 

Cf.  A.  S.  xwinean  (prct.  stuanc),  to  labour,  toil.  The  idea  teems  to  pa«s  from  the  act  of 
labouring  to  the  strength  requisite  for  the  act,  or  from  *  to  find  strength.*  to  '  to  gtt  or 
MMpply  atrengtb.  The  example  in  Wh.  Oi.  is.  *  He  can  now  swank  his  navel  with  a  good 
bc«f-s1eak  ;'  fortify  liis  inlerior.  as  we  niighl  i^y.  The  various  apphcatioru  of  the  Nor^em 
forms  nt'onking.  swanlry.  namely,  'large.'  'hearty.'  'strong   and   strapping.'  confinu   lhi» 
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vt«w ;   and  the  patuge  quoted  by  Hall,  from  Morte  Ardure  fijrnUbes  additional  con- 
fimution : 

*  He  iwouiunde  diede,  and  on  the  swanhe  lengede, 
SwcU«  cw^-nnc  swifiljr,  and  nwanitt  he  no  more;* 

where  the  sense  clearly  seems  to  be.  he  found  strength  no  more,  not  eren  to  move  himself. 

Swankiiig,  adj.     Large,  strong  and  strapping,  hearty. 

Swape,  sb.  A  sjrring,  or  beam  (of  whatever  size)  suspended  on  such 
a  principle  that  the  inequality  of  the  counterpoise  may  assist  in  the  lift- 
ing of  weights ;  as  of  the  heavy  pestle  in  pounding,  of  the  grocer's  knife 
in  cutting  sugar,  and  so  on. 

*  A  great  postc  and  high  is  set  6istc;  then  over  it  comcth  a  longc  bcamc  whiche  renneth 
on  a  pynne,  so  thai  the  one  cndc  havyngc  more  poise  than  the  oiher.  causcth  the  lyghter 
ende  to  ryse ;  with  such  becrc-brcweri  in  London  dooc  drawc  up  water.  They  CiU  it  t 
twttp*.  Elyott ;'  quoted  by  HalHwtll.  *  Swapt,  the  handle  of  a  puinp.  Nor/.'  Halliwell. 
'  Suiipt,  the  craot*like  contriTincc  tor  drawing  water,  consisting  of  a  rod  unercnly  balanced 
on  a  post,  having  a  weight  at  the  short  end  and  bucket  at  the  long  end.'  Wedgw.  The 
sugar-cutting  machine  seen  in  grocers'  shops  is  supplied  with  a  strong  ^ring,  in  lieu  of 
the  unevenly  balanced  beam ;  the  principle,  however,  being  precisely  the  same  in  cither 
case.  Dut.  u/ip,  or  wipgalge,  from  loippen,  to  vibrate,  at  once  suggests  O  N.  svipa, 
vibrare.  to  swing  about,  u  a  iword,  cudgeU  S.  G.  OMpa,  vagari,  &c.,  ai  the  immediate 
origin  of  our  word. 

Swart,  adj.    Dusky-looking,  black. 

0.  N.  tvartr,  Sw.  svart,  O.  Sw.  twarf,  Dan.  »or/,  M.  G.  noarts,  A.  S.  ni/tart^  stoart, 
siMor/,  swtrt,  O.  Germ,  suarz.  Germ,  scburan,  PI.  D.  and  Fris.  swart,  Dut.  zuHxrt.  Vet 
preferved  in  some  local  nanjei,  but  in  rare  use  otherwise. 

Swarth,  sb.  i.  Skin,  rind.  a.  Sward,  the  surface  part  of  grass 
land. 

O.  N.  nvirffr,  norHr,  as  klu/m  ntorfi  i  bofE*  hwtom :  they  cut  a  gash  in  the  skin  of  his 
head.  iwtrSfrysd.  ground  or  soil  without  Swarth  or  turf,  tvarCrtip,  a  hJde  rope ;  S.  G. 
rward^  cutis  crassior,  thick  hide  and  hairy,  whether  that  of  the  human  head,  or  pig-skin — 
comp.  our  Pig-tfwarth;  Dan.  wv<er,  jtaskt-ivar .  hide,  rind,  grmnsvitr,  greensward  ;  Dan.  D. 
taur,  aordt  rind,  skin  ;  A.  S.  stotard,  ikin  of  bacon,  grau,  Germ,  scbwarte,  id. ;  PI.  D.  fwaard, 
sunxrr,  grbn-iwaard;  Fris.  mtardt,  skin  ;  D.  zwoord.     Sec  Bive. 

Swash,  V.  n.  To  dash  about  in  waves,  as  water  strongly  agitated  in 
a  pail  or  like  vessel  does. 

See  Boss,  with  which  this  must  be  nearly  connected.  Comp,  rvmh-huMtr,  suKub,  to 
bluster,  swagger,  with  Sw.  ivaua,  to  strut,  swagger,  talk  big,  and  Dan.  Dial,  tvaisig,  given 
to  talk  freely  and  self-approvingly. 

Swat,  sb.  A  portion  or  linaitcd  quantity ;  a  supply :  of  most  frequent 
use  in  connection  with  liquid,  or  drink. 

If  we  were  right  in  looking  upon  Sirad  as,  fundamentally,  that  which  envelopes,  enfolds, 
wwatbtt  something :  swoffr.  as  so  much  com  lied  up  into  a  sheaf,  or  as  so  much  grass.  &c.. 
bundled  up  ingelher  by  one  action  nf  the  scytlie,  or  by  the  continued  action  of  the  scytlic. 
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Bwftt  TOMy  naturally  be  taken  to  denote  a  uken  portion,  or  limited  quantity,  of  a  nutter 
or  tubstance ;  ju$l  as  Bwatch  is  an  object,  itself  cut  out  frooi  a  larger  piece,  and — at  leut 
in  lome  imunces  (lec  Svatoh) — intended  to  have  a  piece  cut  out  of  itielf  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  rccugiiiliun.  Coinp.  *  Swist  scbtvetti^  to  much  of  a  fluid  or  %oh  niatler  as  is 
thrown  down  at  once,  then  a  lot  or  quantity  of  ihinps,  at  of  apples.'  Wedgw.  Comp.  slao 
PI.  D.  m/ad,  su/alt,  swathe  of  grass.  For  the  immediate  origin  oi  our  word  comp.  Sw.  O. 
tkttatl^  a  small  portion  or  quantity,  *  a  little,'  as  en  ikvatt  $atL,  mjal :  a  Utile  com,  meal ; 
Sw.  wjudti,  Sw.  D.  %kvap  or  skvep,  '  a  little  drop,'  a  Sup. 

*  WccI,  thou  mun  fetch  mc  anitlicr  swat;'  to  the  landlady  or  waiter  it  an  inn,  when 
more  liquor  it  wanted. 

'  Ah  think  Ah  'U  tak'  anither  nwi/,  wi*  yonx  leave/ 

Swatch,  sb.    A  wooden  tally. 

In  the  days  of  spinning-wheels  and  home-woven  doth.  &c.,  it  was  customarr  to  affix 
SwfttcheB  to  the  various  rolls  of  cloth  sent  to  the  dyer's,  which  in  this  part  of  Clevelaud 
were  marked  with  the  initials  of  the  sender.  According  to  the  Wh.  Gl.  another  mode  of 
recognition  was  by  cutting  out  a  |>ortion  of  the  Bvrmtoh,  and  returning  it  to  the  bringer. 
This,  when  ihc  dyeing  was  completed,  on  being  fitted  into  the  gap  left,  enabled  the  owner 
to  recognise  his  own  piece  of  doih,  or  what  not.  See  under  8wad,  Swat.  Hall,  definef 
Swatch,  sb.,  as  *  a  patteni,  a  sample,  a  piece  or  shred  cut  off  from  anything  ;*  and  the  rb. 
as  I.  *  to  bind,  to  swaddle,  &c. :  a.  to  separate,  to  cut  off.*  It  is  curious  how  the  two 
senses  of  to  separate,  or  cut  ofT,  a  portioa  of  a  substance  or  larger  quantity,  and  of  blading 
or  bundling  together,  run  through  these  words  Bwad,  nvathe^  Bwatch*  Swat;  and  I 
ihould  be  incUncd  to  think  the  application  of  swatebei  to  a  fat  woman  capable  of  explaaa- 
tion  therefrom  without  the  introduction  of  the  new  idea  of  *  the  noagging  or  wabbling 
movement  of  the  flesh  of  a  fat  person.'  Wedgw. 

*  In  the  Northumberland  Household  Book  it  is  directed  to  deliver  to  the  baker  "  the  itoke 
of  the  tailt"  (stock,  or  main  part  of  the  taUy),  and  the  *' wwubt"  or  "  swaUbe"  to  the 
pantler.'  Pr,  Pm,  note  to  Taly, 

Bwathe-bauks,  sb.  The  ridge  of  mowed  grass  which,  being  at  the 
extrerae  limit  of  the  sweep  of  the  scythe  in  mowing,  is  cut  and,  so,  left 
standing,  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  stems.  Extending  right 
across  the  meadow,  they  define  the  several  widths  mown  by  the  several 
labourers.    See  Bauka 


Swath-flheep,  sb.  (pr.  swarth-sheep,  a  as  in  *  water').  The  Leicester 
breed  of  sheep  as  ojiposed  to  Moor-sheep. 

O.  N.  umtir,  a  ram,  a  sheep,  N.  uiuj  (pi.  saitdt,  sauer,  iau),  Sw.  D.  Mu^d).  tdd,  to  (pi. 
tUcr,  «o<r),  ad.  sow  or  lau.  Sec,  Auen  remarks  that  saud  is  properly  a  masculine  noun, 
but  that  its  usual  application  is  to  sheep  in  gaieral  without  reference  to  sex,  i0/(ti)a,  Mtya, 
being  the  word  applied  to  an  ewe  or  aimmer.  RietK.  after  collating  O.  Sw.  so^r,  foyW^, 
Mvdf,  Bret,  saoud  or  saout,  the  O.  N.  synonym,  and  M.  Q.  souN.  an  ofTcring,  creature  offered 
in  sacrifice,  goes  on  to  say, — *  It  seems  probable  that  the  original  signification  of  O  N.  sdwA^ 
has  been  the  sodden  (or  seethed)  flesh  of  a  sacrificed  aainul,  or  burnt  uffcnng  {hrtutHoJ'ir), 
and  on  this  basii  it  is  that  1  hare  taken  leave  to  arrange  this  very  old  word  and  its  coo- 
oectioos  in  this  place ;'  that  is,  under  the  class-word  si'oSo,  to  seethe,  boil.  In  local  papers, 
tchedules  of  cattle-shows,  advertisements  of  sales,  dtc.,  the  word  is  spell  •  Swarth-sh««p.' 
[  have  excluded  the  r  as  not  really  belonging  to  it. 
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Swatter,  v.  a.  and  n.     i.  To  splash  about  la  water,  as  a  duck  does 

in  taking  flight,  as  geese  and  ducks  do  in  washing ;  thence,  simply  to 
throw  or  splash  water  about,  in  showers  or  drops,  and  thence  a.  To  dis- 
sipate or  waste. 

Comp.  S.  G.  tTtweifa.  ]!qulda  effundere,  vju/^ktra,  tpargere,  dtuipare.  pjtoattm  fror/  pw' 
ningar :  nummos  prodigcre.  Ihrc  connects  these  words  with  E.  scat/er  and  Germ,  zitttrn, 
diipergere.  Of  vjuaiter  Wcdgw.  remarks,  thai  allhough  •  not  generally  recognised  in  our 
dictionaries/  it  is  fullj  uadcntood  by  every  one.  Jam.  defines  tufotttr,  tquaiter,  *  to  move 
quickJy  in  any  fluid  substance ;'  HalliwcU,  *  to  spill  or  throw  about  water,  as  gec«c  and 
ducks  do  in  drinking.     Also  to  scatter,  to  waste,' 

i.  •  They  swaitirtd  their  money  away  like  dikc-wttcr.*     Wh.  Gl. 

Swatt€rment8,  sb.     Scattered  portions  of  liquid,  drops  flung  about. 

Sweets,  sb.  Sugar  sweetmeats;  'suckers*  or  soluble  sweetmeats,  of 
whatever  description. 

Sweet-scot,  sb.  A  preparation  of  sugar  and  butter  melted  or  boiled 
together  over  the  fire,  and  laid  out  in  shallow-pans  to  cool  and  harden. 
See  Sugar-soot,  Butter-soot  or  -scotch. 

Swelt,  V.  n.  I.  To  faint,  to  fall  in  a  state  of  syncope,  from  whatever 
cause,  whether  sudden  shock,  grief,  exliaustion,  &c.  a.  To  be  overdone 
with  heat  and  ready  to  sink. 

0,  Flcm.  fiM/CM,  deficere^  langntscere.  exactly  corresponds  in  meaning  wi\h  our  word. 
Note  also  O.  N.  tvtlta,  O.  Sw.  swalta,  to  ivtfcr.  or  cause  to  suffer,  from  hunger,  to  starve 
outright ;  Dan.  ntilt,  »uit«  (the  former  archaic  and  almost  obs.)<  >d  ;  Dan.  D,  siwf/f,  to 
perifh  or  die  in  a  lingering  fashion ;  O.  Germ.  suiUzon,  to  perish  by  heal ;  M,  O.  mnitOH, 
Iodic. 

•  Manye  a  lovely  lady, 
And  lemmaiu  of  knyghtct, 
Swowned  and  wwtltid 
For  Eorwe  of  bi»c  (Death's)  dyntes.'     P.  Ploughm.  p.  431. 

1.  *  She  Tairly  mnUad  when  she  heard  it.'     ¥^.  Gt. 

Swerd,  s'erd.     Pr.  of  Sword. 

Comp,  Pr.  Pm, '  staertUt  '  swtrdbtrartt  &c. 

Swid,  V.  n.  To  tingle  or  smart,  as  a  woimd  or  burn,  &c.  See  Swidge, 
Bwither. 

O.  N.  n/iSa,  dolcre,  angi,  swQf,  dolor  iiitensus  vulnenim,  ignis,  ct  frigoris ;  S.  O.  nort/a, 
dolere,  as  sdref  ntndtr :  the  wound  avids  or  BwidseSi  smaru,  is  full  of  pain.  Ihre  re- 
tnaiks  that  *  O.  N.  mnda  first  implies  the  act  of  buniiug.  then  the  pain  of  the  bum.'  Dan. 
nit  expresses  the  sense  of  pain  after  burning,  from  cold,  or  from  the  action  of  a  cutting 
wind  upon  the  face.  With  the  meanings  of  O.  N.  ttv^a  comp.  the  corresponding  meanings 
of  urtrt,     O.  K.  Ocrm.  atidin  is  thought  by  [hrc  to  bear  the  same  two  meanings. 

*  Cam  hina  no  fieres  suHiiRt  ner  :*  Gtn.  and  Eh.  p.  107  ;  uf  Aaron,  when  the  6re  burnt 
the  250  men  with  censers,  Numben  xw'x. 
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Swidden,  v,  a.  (often  pr.  swithen).  To  burn  superficially,  or  singe 
off  superficial  matters;  as  hair  or  wool  from  a  skin,  Ling  from  the 
moors,  &c. 

O.  N.  mSn,  adurerf,  tv^Sna,  aduri,  tonescerc;  Sw,  sveda,  to  bum  or  siiige  off,  O.  Sv. 
twtda,  id. ;  Dan.  svide  or  svie,  lo  burn  superficiaUy,  to  siuge  or  scorch  off.  as  hair,  oae's 
clothn,  &c.  It  it  applied  also  to  the  parching  or  scorching  effects  of  great  beat  upou  grass 
and  the  like.     O.  N.  tv^ja,  to  fky,  take  the  skin  off,  is  probably  allied. 

Bwldden,  swiwen,  sb.  Any  place  on  the  moor  from  wliich  the  Ling 
and  other  herbage  has  been  burnt  away,  and  which  still  shews  signs  of 
burning. 

Simply  1  noun  fornied  from  the  pp.  of  the  original  verbs.  O.  N,  sviiiinn,  Dan.  jwdicii. 
Conip.  Sw.  swdjfiand,  land  on  which  the  brush  and  other  wood  has  been  cut  down  and 
burnt  by  way  of  fertilizing  as  well  at  preparing  it  to  recdve  a  com  crop. 

Swidge,  V.  n.     To  smart,  to  tingle  with  pain. 

This  mint  be  looked  upon  as  a  parallel  fomi  to  swid,  Hwitber,  rather  than  as  cotnd> 
dent,  as  in  Stound,  Sttinge,  bit,  bitch,  Fote  or  Foil,  poke,  pot  (applied  to  the  bcUy). 
Podge,  Jkc.  Probably  BwiBseiii  anotho  form  of  awiddezi,  through  swithiBzis  is  the 
immediate  bond  of  connection. 

Swill,  V.  a.  To  throw  water,  out  of  a  pail  or  the  liVe,  over  anything, 
as  a  floor,  a  carriage,  for  the  purj>ose  of  washing  or  cleansing  it ;  or 
without  any  such  definite  object.     See  Sowl. 

A.  S.  ntfUian,  lo  swill»  wash.  '  I  swyll.  I  rynce  or  dense  any  manner  vcssell.*  Palsgr.  in 
Halliwell. 


Swill,  sb.  A  shallow  open  willow  or  wicker  basket  of  very  light  or 
open  construction. 

Perhaps  connected  with  some  or  other  of  the  Gothic  names  for  the  sallow  ot  osier-plant 
— O.  N.  sttja,  Dan.  sgljf,  Sw.  %alg,  A.  S.  ualb^  seal,  $alb,  iolig,  O.  H.Gcrm.  %alapa.  Fin. 
saJawa,  (Gael,  sail,  lailtog).  The  Germ,  naate  sabl-v/eid*  (sallow-withy),  '  may  be  allied  to 
«r//,  that  is,  band,  a  tic.'  Hilpcrt.  All  the  names  just  quoted  are  'different  forms  of  a  word 
that  implies  a  shnib  fit  for  withes,  A.  S.  tal  or  s<e/,  a  strap,  tie  or  band.  Sal,  a  hall,  in 
O.  H.  G.  a  house.  G.  saal,  seems  tu  be  of  the  same  origin,  and  to  tell  us  that  our  anccston 
dwelt  in  bonus  0/  v/icker-warh'  Prior,  Pop.  Nanus  0/ Br.  Plants  The  italics  are  minc^ 
and  I  suspect  that  the  same  connection  which  exists  (or  may  exist)  between  so/,  ■«/,  saal, 
salig,  &c.,  and  wicker-work  is  the  connection  upon  which  our  word  Swill  depends  for  its 
ongiu.  How  easily  the  if  is  taken  up  or  dropped  is  patent.  Comp.  Sw.  amma  not  only 
with  E.  twim,  but  with  Dan.  svmmme,  O.  N.  stMtna  ;  E.  such  with  O.  E.  nvuc,  surucb,  A.  S. 
nouSe:  our  sound  with  E.  ^woofi ;  &c. 

Swine-Baim,  sb.    Hogslard.     Sec  Saim. 

Swine-Bwill.  sb.  Slops  of  various  kinds,  which  may  be  thrown  to- 
gether to  aid  in  the  sustentation  of  a  pig. 
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Swine-thiBtle,  sb.     The  com  sow-thistle  {Sonchus  arvetuis]. 

The  •  SouffbystylU  or  TbtmtbyatylU.  Rostrum  porcinvm'  of  Pr,  Pm.,  Dr.  Prior  iden- 
tifies u  SoncbuM  oirractuf.  '  Tbowlhyuylle,  A.  S.  \ntjt)>iit«l  or  J'wJwj/W,  O.  G.  dutistel, 
sproot-lhistJe,  from  ^ftt  ■  sprout,  *n  indication  of  the  plant  having  been  valued  for  its 
olible  sprouts ;  altered  to  Sovf-thistlt  through  its  name  in  the  Ortut  lanitatis,  C.  cxlviti, 
Muwe-disUl,  or,  in  tome  editions,  saufdistej,  a  cnmiption  of  iti  A.S..  and  older  German 
name.'  In  this  case,  our  word  would  seem  to  be  a  further  corruption — or  rather,  change  — 
still ;  and  it  applies  to  the  S.  arvensi$,  a  weed  tufficicntly  troublesome  to  the  farnier 
and  gardener  from  the  vitality  of  its  trailing  root.  But  is  it  quite  consistent  with  the  above 
explanatiou  that  we  have  not  only  Otnn.  sau-diittl  {S,  oitraceuM,  and  Cailiue-thistlc),  and 
Sw.  stm-tisUl  {S.  oleraceus),  but  also  Dan.  svinedild,  sviiu-Ud,  as  well  as  witutidulf  Rosing 
also  give*  the  synonymous  nvmt-trulk.  Motb.  explains  tvineditd^  spinelidtti  by  '  a  conimoo 
garden  weed  which  pjgs  willingly  eat,*  and  on  the  whole  I  do  not  think  ^whether  Molbech's 
be  the  right  explanation  or  not)  that  so  general  an  application  of  the  word  sou/  or  swing 
can  have  prevailed  through  i  mlsuke  or  corruption,  and  prevailed  moreover  to  the  entire 
supplanting  and  lou  of  the  original  name  in  all  North  Europe. 

Swingle,  v.  a.  To  beat  flax;  that  is,  to  go  on  with  the  first,  or 
roughest,  process  in  dressing  it,  in  order  to  detach  it  from  the  *  hards.' 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Sitffngyt,  for  flax  or  heinpe.  Ejtcudittm  ;*  A.  S,  Munngel^  a  whip,  PL  D.  swinge, 
a  t>oard  for  beating  ftax  or  hemp ;  swe*gti,  a  swipe  or  swape  ;  Dut.  stomgel.  Germ,  sebwiirt' 
gtl^  fcb%o€nget,  a  swipe,  swing,  Aail«  scbu/iMg-stock,  a  hemp-brake  or  swingle ;  Dan.  svingtl, 
a  whip,  svingeispaan,  a  swingle ;  Sw.  noangti,  a  swape ;  all  depending  on  the  swinging  os 
vibrating  motion  which  belongs  to  thcra  when  in  action.  Comp.  Pr.  Pm.  '  Fleylt  swyngyL 
TrihtUvm.'     Sw'mgtl,  that  part  of  the  fiail  which  falls  on  the  com  in  the  straw.  Halliwell. 

Swingle-trees,  sb.  The  bars  which  hang  at  the  houghs  of  the 
horses  in  drawing  a  plough,  the  harrows,  &c.,  and  to  which  the  traces 
they  pull  by  are  affixed.     See  Cobble-tree,  and  compare  Stretoher. 

Dan.  D.  svingrl-traer,  Sw.  D.  fvdngelt  Germ,  ubwengel, 

Swip,  sb.  The  personal  image  or  representation,  a  likeness ;  as  in 
our  common  expression  'the  very  image  of  another. 

O.  N.  svipTt  look,  countenance,  fashion  of  features.  See  also  svipadr,  vultu  simllis, 
svipliir,  id. ;  mjtgiirr  or  svipktirr,  of  a  fierce  countenance,  ruiphnugginn,  dejected  lookmg ; 
Sw.  D.  svepa,  to  be  like  anotlier  in  appearance  or  countenance :  N.  svip,  took*  face,  with 
the  implied  idea  of  likeness  to  another,  svtpa,  to  be  like  or  retemble  another. 

*  He 's  the  very  twip  of  his  father.*     W^.  Gl. 

Bwlpple,  sb.  That  part  of  the  flail  with  which  the  com  is  actually 
beaten  out. 

O.  N.  fvi^.  flagellum,  avipa^  to  swing,  u  in  the  act  to  strike,  fwr^.  percutere ;  O.  Sw. 
sw&pa,  scutica  ;  Dan.  simhe,  id.,  svipp*,  to  strike  with  a  whip.  Comp.  O.  N,  tviptdl,  a  poet, 
name  for  Odin ;  properly  an  adj.  signifying  mobilis :  Bgilss.  A.  S.  swip*,  with  the  cognate 
words,  all  signify  a  whip,  a  Kourge.  Our  Bwlpple  is  the  stotngyt  of  Pr.  Pm.,  swingtl  of 
Forby.     Cf.  the  use  of  twapt,  below. 

*  the  nvapt  together  with  swordes  soe  fine ; 
th*  fought  together  till  they  both  swctt.' 

Percy's  Pol.  MS.  i.  p.  Jl I. 
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Swtrrel,  sb.    A  squirrel.    See  Cat-flwirreL 

Brocket!  says  that  '  SuktI*  is  applied  to  exprets  the  gtidioK  of  ■  stream  of  water.   A  snuU 

ninuer  in  Sandgatc,  Ncwcutle,  wa  aucicutly  called  the  Suterit ;  now  corrupted  into  inftttmi* 
With  us  the  '  corruption'  proceeds  in  the  other  direction,  as  also  in  sieirt  for  squirt  giTcn  by 
Brock,  in  the  next  page,  and  in  our  Swot. 

Switohed,  adj.     Drunk,  intoxicated. 

Switcher,  sb.  One  which  outdoes  another,  a  thing  that  is  large,  con- 
spicuous, noted,  specially  excellent 

Again  the  passage  from  the  idea  of  beating  to  chat  of  emiaence  in  size  or  weight,  of  dis- 
tinction or  iiiperiority  generally. 

*  A  swifcbtr  at  spealdng.'     Wh.  01. 

Switching,  adj.    Great,  extensive,  noted,  remarkable. 

The  rerb  is  quoted  in  Ltfdi  Ol.  as  tveing  ttill  in  use :  '  This,  or  the  other,  thing  nritches 
that;'  outdoes  it. 

*  A  great  iwitcbing  place ;'  *  a  twiiching  speaker.'     Wh  Qi. 

Swithor,  V.  n.  To  smart,  to  ache,  to  tingle  with  pain.  See  Swid, 
Swidge, 

*  "  It  ukes  and  tw'tthtn ;"  itches  and  tingles.'      Wb.  Gl. 

Swithering,  sb.    The  act  of  smarting  or  tingling. 

Bwlttle,  sb. 

with  in  wood. 

This  word  iccnu  not  to  be  applied  otherwiic  than  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  being 
heated,  that  is  to  say,  that  a  wire  adapted  for  use  ai  a  Bwittle  would  not  be  termed  a. 
Bwittld  unless  actually  used  for  the  purpose  of  being  heated  to  bore  holes  with.  And  this 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  mutt  in  some  way  be  connected  with  the  O.  N.  anda^  adurere. 
Comp.  svid,  the  magic  circle ;  at  marka  svid :  to  draw  such  a  circle,  within  the  limits  of 
which  ghosts  arc  to  be  cimimscrihcd,  on  pain  of  burning,  svid,  what  remains  aAer  a  heap 
of  wood  has  been  burnt.  Svida  also  seems  to  have  meant  some  kind  of  pointed  weapon, 
a  lance  or  spear  probably  as  well  as  a  fire ;  and  it  is  possible  such  a  weapon  may  somctirocs 
have  been  employed  as  i  Bwittle. 

•A  rced-yat  s%intili;'  a  red<hot  borer. 

SwizBon,  V.  a. 
Swidge. 

Swizzle,  Bwizzlement,  sb.     Drink,  of  whatever  kind. 

Comp.  Bosa,  N.  lus/a,  to  paddle,  dabble  in  water ;  vjuiib^quaih,  noise  made  by  the  feet 
when  walking  with  shoes  full  of  water,  or  over  a  soft  water-covered  surface,  of  a  swamp,  foi 
instance ;  vptash,  to  splash. 

Sword-danoe,  sb.  An  ancient  performance,  probably  of  Danish 
origin,  still  kept  up  in  many  parts  of  N.  England,  and  enacted  about 
the  period  of  the  new  year. 


A  wire  or  cylindrical  rod  of  iron  heated  to  bore  holes 


To  singe,  to  bum  superficially.     See  Swidden,  and 
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Sword-dazLoers,  sb.  A  party  of  performers  consisting  of  six  dancers, 
a  king,  one  clown  or  perhaps  two,  called  Bessy,  Madge,  or  Madgipeg,  a 
musician,  and  possibly  other  actors,  who  together  practise  the  sword- 
dance.     See  Flough-stotB,  Madgipeg,  Fond-plough. 

Sword-cOipings,  sb.  Open,  if  not  actual,  hostility :  a  nearly  equiva- 
lent expression  to  '  Daggers-drawings.' 

See  SUpe.  The  word  nniply  means  tlipingy  or  drmwing,  the  sword  from  the  sheath,  pre- 
paratory of  course  to  a  downright  fight. 

*  "  llKy  are  fznXy  at  tword^ping%  wi*  t'  ane  t'  other ;"  ready  to  draw  the  sword  upon 
each  other.'     Wb,  Gl. 

Syke,  sb.  A  streamlet,  a  rill  of  water ;  a  small  run  draining  out  of 
a  boggy  place. 

O.  N.  siih',  lacuna  aquosa,  mjk,  mjktt  rirulus  aqiue ;  O.  Sw.  siktt  S.  Q.  tigOt  deflaere,  per 
tacitos  meatus  et  rimas  permeare;  D.  D.  rngf^  a  damp  or  moist  place,  a  low  place  in  the 
land  where  water  collects  and  stan^  the  winter  through,  Mifr,  syA,  a  marshy  or  boggy  spot ; 
A.  S.  acbt  a  furrow,  gutter,  water-course ;  O.  H.  G.  gnUb^  stagnum.  Comp.  the  Sw.  names 
AUOttt  Oronsikt,  wi^  our  Houlayke,  &c. 


Taal,  V.  n.  To  settle,  lo  accommodate  oneself  to  new  circumstances, 
habits  or  home. 

A  varying,  but  interesting  form  of  the  more  ordinary  thole.  Comp.  Dan.  laaU,  to  put 
up  with,  submit  to,  as  derived  from  O.  N.  )>o/a,  as  also  Sw.  tSla^  Sw.  D.  /w/a,  tyla^  to  be 
patient,  accommodate  oneself  to  what  requires  patience  to  do  or  bear;  N.  tilOf  tola. 

'  Thor  sheep  deean't  laal  weel  te  their  new  heeaf/     Wh.  Ql. 

Tackets.  sb.     Tacks,  small  nails. 
Ta'en,  takken,  forms  of  p.  p.  of  to  Take. 

*  Bot  bi  )>e  name  of  ded  may  be  fOM, 
And  nnderstanden  ma  dedes  |>an  ane.'    Pr.  ofCmue.  1. 1680. 

Ta'en  tiy,  p.  p.  of  To  take  til,  or  tiv ;  to  yield  to  personal  attrac- 
tion, become  attached  to. 

*  Thae  tweca  ha'  ta*eH  til  ilk  other  strftngely.* 

Cf.  *  to  toISc  he  hit  wende. 

)>at  ArSur  hit  wolde  for^^aken : 

and  nawiht  to  )>an  fehte  taitH.*     Lay.  ii.  57a. 

Tag,  sb.    A  twist  of  long,  freshly-cut  grass.     See  Tag,  vb. 

Comp.  Dan.  D.  tag^  long  straw,  rushes,  8cc.,  employed  for  thatching.  Sw.  D.  /a>,  used 
as  a  designation  for  Arwuh  pbragmitu.    Of  course  these  meanings  dq^end  00  the  original 
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meaning  of  the  word  mTolred,  that  of  atrering,  whidi  Aatcbimg  in^ilies.  Htnoe,  *  Aa^, 
the  corering  of  a  hotue :  the  original  meaning  of  the  WOTd  being  titaw  or  rmhes,  but  after- 
wards extended  to  slate  and  tiks,'  quoted  by  Molbech  {D.  D.  Ltx.)  from  HaUamth.  Gi, 
Since  tag  or  tai  thus  comes  arbitrarily  to  im^y  reeds,  long  straw,  or  grass,  it  may  afford 
a  deriTation  for  our  word.  On  the  other  hand  we  hare  in  Hafl.  *  tag-iodk,  an  entangled 
lock ;'  and  '  ttig,  to  cut  off  the  dirty  locks  of  wool  around  the  tail  of  a  sheep,'  in  both  of 
which  words  the  same  idea  is  latent  as  in  our  word,  namely  that  of  twisting  or  wiqiing  op 
or  together  so  as  to  cause  coherency.    Cf.  A.  S.  tig*,  a  tie,  or  that  which  may  be  trad. 

Tag,  V.  a.  To  fiog  or  flagellate  with  Tags,  or  wisps  of  long  firesh 
grass  hastily  cut  and  twisted  together. 

In  former  days  when  a  considerate  number  of  mowers  or  Shearen  chanced  to  be 
working  together  in  the  same  hanrest  field,  one  of  the  men  was  not  unHkdy  to  be  deiired 
by  his  fellows  to  iret — that  is  to  kiss — some  young  woman  or  other,  either  on  the  gronod 
of  some  jesting  sarcasm  or  reflection  on  their  power  of  working  (as  lOcdy  as  not  rented  on 
purpose),  or  for  some  other  reason.  If  he  demurred  about  doing  as  he  was  bid,  or  did  it 
but  not  to  the  satis£icti<Ni  of  the  others,  the  penalty  was  to  ta^  him,  or  belabour  him  with 
twisted  wisps  of  long  grass. 

Tagreen-shop,  sb.  A  'marine  stores'  shop;  a  shop  at  which  aU 
kinds  of  second-hand  articles  are  bought  and  sold. 

Probably  taktr-in,  contracted  in  Pr.,  accounts  for  Tasreen.  Comp.  the  *  learing-sh<^'  of 
Our  Mutwal  FrUnd,  for  the  idea. 

Tak,  sb.     A  marked  or  peculiar  flavour. 

If  two  articles  of  food  are  cooked  together,  and  the  stronger  flaTonred  one  commnnicattes 
a  taste  to  the  other,  it  is  said  to  *  have  a  tak  o'  t*  ither.'  Anything  burnt  IQ  the  cooking 
and  so  flavoured  has  a  tak.     See  T&kt. 

Tak%  sb.  A  taking  or  hiring,  for  a  set  rent,  of  land  or  prenuses ; 
almost  equivalent  to  lease,  except  that  taking  for  a  set  term  of  years 
is  very  seldom  implied. 

*  Weel,  he  *s  getten  t'  faarm,  an'  a  desper't  good  tak'  an*  all.* 

Take,  v.  a.  and  n.  (but  with  the  object  unexpressed),  i.  To  Wte 
readily,  rise  at  the  bait;  of  fish.  2.  To  be  attractive,  to  lay  hold  on 
one's  interest  or  regard. 

1.  •  '*  Weel,  d*  they  tak'  at  all,  the  moom  ?"  "  Neea  matters.  Ah  rose  a  few,  yah  bit, 
bud  they  *s  gien  ower  agen,  noo."  ' 

2.  *  Foals  's  takkin'  dcsper'tly  noo.  It 's  main  thing  at  a  vast  o*  shows ;'  spoken  by  an 
Agricultural  Society  committee-man  in  support  of  an  additional  class  or  two  of  foals  to  the 
schedule. 

Tak'  hold,  V.  a.  To  imdertake ;  an  office,  or  specified  performance 
or  duty,  namely. 

•  He  wur  ex'd  t'  Stan*  judge,  last  Cattle  Show  :  bud  he  wur  desper't  shy  o'  takkin'  fro'rf.' 
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Takken  by  t'  heart.     Grievously  afflicted  with  Borrow,  or  mental 
pain. 

*  So : — give  nt  nuir.  ihc  *s  got  bcr  put ; 
She  'i  weak  ;  *twU)  tcJtt  her  by  tbt  bteirt'    JocoStr.  Disc.  p.  49. 

Takken  by  t'  heead.     Under  the  exciting  influences  of  drink,  pas- 
sion, fancies,  &c. 

Takking,  sb,    1.  A  capture,  a  haul ;  also  a  swarm  of  bees.   2.  A  con- 
dition or  slate  of  concern  or  agitation. 


I.  *  "  A  brave  takking  o'  bees ;"  a  large  swarm.'      Wh.  Ql. 

*  "  A  rare  fakh'ng  o'  fish  ;"  a  good  catch,  a  heavy  haul.*     Fb. 
3.  '  "  He'i  ID  a  buuiiy  takking;"  in  great  anxiety  or  agitation. 

•  "  A  sour  takking ;"  an  ill  humour.'     /6. 


A. 


Tak'  off,  V.  a.  i .  To  mimic,  to  represent  another's  personal  pecu- 
liarities or  action  in  a  laughable  fashion.  2.  To  proceed  upon  some 
journey  or  expedition. 

J.  *  He'i  ta'fn  (or  tnki'n)  off\.o  sea  ;'  run,  or  gone,  away  to  tea. 
' "  Are  TOO  jurt  takking  offz  bit  ?  "  walking  out  a  little/     Wb.  Gl. 

Tak'  off,  sb.  i.  A  satire  or  piece  of  personal  ridicule;  a  laughable 
representation  of  one's  person  or  manners.  2.  A  mimic,  one  apt  at 
hitting  off  personal  peculiarities  or  laughable  incidents,  a  practical 
'quiz/ 

Tak'  on,  v.  a.  To  retake,  or  take  again ;  of  a  fann,  house,  &c.,  which 
may  have  been  given  up — as  to  notice,  that  is. 

Tak'  one's  fore.    To  take  one's  chance  or  luck ;  to  risk  what  may 

happen. 

Tak*  on  wi',  op  wiv.  To  engage,  or  engage  oneself  to,  another,  to 
enter  into  a  personal  arrangement  or  understanding  with  another ;  of  a 
workman  and  any  given  employer,  of  a  young  woman  with  a  swain  as 
her  *  follower,'  or  to  walk  with,  &c. 

*  •*  Wheea,  Jotty  *»  tak^n  on  wir  '»  au'd  maafter  agecan?"     "  Ay.*' ' 

*  Folk  jd  at  Bessy  Longbnm's  takktn  on  wi'  James  OiU,  an*  leads  %riv  *im  reglar.' 

T&kt,  adj.  Having  a  marked  flavour;  usually  applied  in  the  case  of 
an  acid  liquid. 

Taek.  A  tfiuck,  or  peculiar  Havoiir.  HalHwcU.  I  connect  the  word  with  O.  E.  tacht, 
pecuKarity,  blemish.  See  uii^er  Uist«tcli,  and  comp.  the  u»  of  the  word  in  the  following 
extracts : — 

'  Gentilmomen  and  nobille  niaydcnei  comen  of  good  kyn  ought  to  be  goodli,  roeke.  wele 
tacbed,  ferme  in  estate,  5tc.*     Knight  of  La  Tour-Landrj,  p.  i8. 

*  But  yef  the  husbonde  percciuithe  of  the  wiff  som  leude  tacbn  in  her  goucnuince  or 
behauing,  &c.'     76.  p.  34. 

*  Some  foiki  tnak's  their  botchct  tweet.     We  allan  nuk'i  wem  /nif.* 
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Tak'  tent.  To  pay  special  attention,  give  watchiul  heed;  as  for  the 
purpose  of  reckoning  or  keeping  count  of  objects  passing  in  succession  ; 
e.g.  sheep  passing  through  a  gate,  bushels  of  com  measured  out,  or  the 
like.     See  Tent. 

*  •*  Mind  an'  tak'  ttnt  on  'cm ;"  count  them  ai  yoa  go  on/     Wb.  Ol. 

'  Com  furtli,  Adam,  I  shalie  the  leyd, 
Taig  tent  to  mc,  1  shalie  the  reyd.*     Toumtl.  MyU.  p.  6. 

Tak*  up,  V,  n-  i.  To  become  fair;  of  the  weather,  a.  To  reform 
one's  ways,  manner  of  life,  behaviour. 

1 .  '  Ay,  it 's  been  a  droppy  time ;  bud  Ah  thinki  its  gannan  t'  tak'  oop  noo/ 

2.  *  He  's  nobbud  bin  a  ragalJy  chap  ;  bud  mebbe  he  *ll  tak'  oop  yet' 

Tale,  sb.     A  specified  number  or  quantity,  of  an  article.     See  Tell. 

*  For  there  ihall  no  straw  be  given  you,  yet  shalt  ye  dclirer  the  talt  of  bricks.'  Exod.r.iS. 

*  He '»  livcrcd  'em  all,  t'  fell  tal*.' 

Tallow-oraps,  sb.  The  scraps  of  skin,  &c.  lefl  after  melting  down 
the  tallow  from  the  leaf — or  inner  fat  which  surrounds  the  kidney — in 
the  sheep.     See  Craps. 

T'  ane.     The  one,  one  of  two :  replied  to  by  t*  tother.     See  Ane. 

Tang,  sb.     The  tongue  of  a  buckle,  the  prong  of  a  fork,  the  prong  of 

a  knife  or  other  article  which  runs  into  and  is  fixed  in  the  handle. 

O.  N.  tdngi,  that  part  of  the  knife,  sword,  &c.  which  runs  into  the  liandlc.  Sw.  D.  aIx^v, 
Dan.  tangt  (quoted  by  Molb.  from  Math).  AU  three  of  these  words  also  ugnify  what  in 
E.  is  called  *  a  tongue'  of  bnd.  The  connection  of  our  teng  with  the  present  word  is  more 
than  probable,  the  Lincotn5h.  fomi  being  tang:  and  the  relatiomhip  of  dthcr  to  stimg,  tbe 
not  unusual  suppression  or  addition  of  s  being  understood,  is  at  least  a  matter  of  pouibilitjr. 
Rietz  supposes  a  *  lost  strong  verb'  linga  {tang,  tungii),  to  stick  fast,  be  6rmly  6xcd,  and  col- 
lates A.  S.  tingan  (prct.  tang),  to  press,  drive,  and  connects  with  it  the  words  tanga.  the 
fibrous  portions  of  roots — -cf.  E.  lartgles,  tang,  Ka  weed — tang*,  the  quick  of  an  animaj's 
horn,  ttmga,  tongue,  and  tdngt  before  quoted,  which,  besides  the  appUcatioc»  already 
noticed— especially  kniv-tdngt,  syi'tangt,  haft  o(  an  awl, — takes  those  of  any  projecting 
patt  or  point  of  the  human  frame,  as,  the  os  eoccygU,  the  pointed  (solid)  part  of  an  aiuiiul*t 
tail,  ttie  dead  projecting  branch  of  a  tree,  especially  a  fir-tree,  Ace.  Cf.  also  Qcrm.  lamgti^ 
nctrdlc,  or  pointed  leaf,  of  the  pine,  fir,  &c. 

Tangles,  sb.     Sea-wrack.     See  Sea-tang. 

O.  N.  ^aungvU,  fucus,  caule  maxinio  Hgnesccnte,  pfaycodcndron.  Molbech'i  rcmaik 
under  the  word  tang  ts,  that  it  serves  as  a  common  desigrutioQ  for  a  variety  of  diAerent 
kinds  of  salt-water  plants  and  sea-weed,  as  fucut  strrtuw,  fuett*  vrsww/oms,  and  othors, 
besides  more  especially  ZoUtra  marina. 

Tangling,  tangly,  adj.  Slatternly,  imcidy  in  dress,  ragged  and 
slovenly  as  to  one's  clotlies  and  appearance  generally ;  of  a  female,  most 
commonly. 

'  A  lang.  tangly  Uis.'      Wh.  GI. 
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Tantle,  v.  n.  i .  To  dawdle  or  loiter,  to  walk  slowly  or  lazily.  2.  To 
walk  totteringly  or  uncertainly,  like  a  child  who  has  only  just  begun  to 
run  alone ;  to  walk  feebly  or  slowly. 

Germ,  tandtln,  to  dawdle,  to  XaxXtt;  a1»o,  to  trifle,  toy.  daily.  With  the  lecond  meaning 
oomp.  the  Liocolnih.  fan/ling -Jobtt  iiuaU  or  triiling  doings  or  occupations  ;  lat%tr«h,  defined  by 
Hall,  as  idle  penoiu.  Closely  connected,  a>  Mr.  Wedgwood  shews  under  Dadt,  Dading- 
(Mr/in,  are  Sc.  dander,  dandill,  to  saunter,  to  go  astray  through  idlcncsi  or  inattention ; 
dander,  to  talk  incoherently;  while  dade,  doddU,  toddle  present  further  forms  for  the 
expression  of  oat  second  signification.  Comp.  aUo  dandle,  applied  to  a  child,  and  Cumb. 
damder.  to  hobble.  Halliwell 

Tantrol,  tantrill,  sb.  An  idly  wandering  person ;  a  desultory  wan- 
derer or  vagabond ;  thence,  a  gipsy. 

'  Thinkit  thou  I'm  in  neccuity — 

To  turn  thy  tonfl-i/fi-tail  on  meV     Jwo-Ser.  Disc.  p.  36. 
The  expbnatioQ  given  of  the  word  in  this  place  being,  '  a  bold,  impudent  jade.' 

Tarn,  sb.  A  largish  sheet  of  water,  a  lake :  properly  an  upland  lake 
or  large  pond. 

O.  N.  t/iim,  itagnom,  palua.  The  Sw.  D.  presenti  several  varying  forms  of  the  word, 
some  of  which  are  (jam,  tjiir,  tjnnn,  ijinn,  torn  ,-  N.  ijmnn.  kjan/i,  Dan.  D.  kjam.  Profesior 
Worsaae  rucntions  twenty-seven  lunies  of  places  in  North  England  ending  in  tarn,  three  in 
Yorkshire,  fifteen  in  WcitniorcUiid,  and  nine  in  Cumberland,  as  tllujtrative,  as  well  as  those 
in  -by,  -thorpe.  Sec,  of  the  influence  of  the  Northmen  in  naming,  or  re-naming,  places  in  the 
districts  occupied  by  them. 

Tastrill,  sb.  A  passionate  or  violent  person  ;  a  termagant ;  properly 
of  a  child.  Lefds  Gl.  gives  as  the  meaning  of  this  word  '  a  mischievous 
child ;'  adding,  that  it  is  often  used  in  plaj-ful  wise  as  apphed  to  a  child. 

Probably  from  A.  S.  Uran^  to  tear,  rend,  and  pets.  sing.  /yr*/.  Leeds  Gl.  spells  ihe 
word  *  tarestriU.'  A  person  is  said  in  be  in  a  tearing  passion  ;  and  a  violent  person  to  be 
a  iearer. 

Tate,  adj.  (Pr.  of  Tart).     Sharp,  acid. 

A.S.  teart,  tart,  acid,  severe.  Teitrt,  in  Herefordslt.  and  other  parU  of  the  West,  is  applied 
to  pain,  smarting,  dec.  Applied  here  as  to  beer  or  other  liquor  or  matters  that  have  acquired 
a  sharp  or  acid  flavour. 

Tattling,  sb.  Apparatus,  equipment,  things  necessary  for  any  pur- 
pose.    See  Tea-tattling. 

Simply  a  corrupt  form  of  TftOkUnc  which  is  also  in  use  artd  perfectly  interchangeable. 
*  Ah  aimed  they  wad  ha'  been  wed  by  now.     Ah  beared  they  'd  getlen  t'  taJtlimg  a  week 
lyne ;'  of  the  marriage-Uceiue  and  wedding-ring. 

Taum,  V.  n.  To  swoon  or  faint ;  to  fall  from  weakness  or  sickness. 
Hall,  adds,  *  to  fall  gently  asleep.'  The  word  '  over'  or  *  ower'  is  cus- 
tomarily added. 

0-.  Gi.  collates  Fr.  tomber,  Gael,  loom,  and  Sc.  dtt/aum,  the  first  and  tait  of  which  can 
by  no  pouibility  come  together.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  taum  and 
dualm  are  radically  the  same  word.     Comp,   the  O,  H.G.  twalm  with  O,  N.  and  O.  Sw. 
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dvali,  Sw.  dinda,  Sw.  D,  dvoiu ;  and  for  the  snpprcsiion  of  the  v  or  w,  both  letter  and  sound. 
note  Sound  ind  swoon,  cotru  ind  guomOt  swylc  and  sikf^  swougb  and  aousli,  Sic.  Sec 
Dwalm. 

Tave,  V,  n.  (pr.  teeav).  To  make  restless  motions  with  the  hands  or 
feet,  or  both ;  to  sprawl  or  fidget  about,  especially  with  the  feet.  Applied 
also  to  the  action  of  picking  at  the  bed-ctothes,  as  a  delirious  or  dying 
person  does. 

The  LiHcointh.  Ql.  gircs  /aw,  to  rage ;  (ax'ing-obotit,  rcsUcts  (through  delirium),  fid^ctty. 
HaU.  alio,  besides  meanings  more  or  less  coincident  with  thoic  given  above,  gives  to  rag9 
at  one  scn«e  borne  by  the  word.  Assuming  this  as  the  6rst  or  principal  meaoing,  we  te«m 
to  be  referred  to  A.  S.  ^tfian,  to  rage,  given  by  Bosworth  with  a  single  refercQCc.  Other- 
wise it  might  have  been  connected  with  Sc.  /oovr,  taw:  tiUfyn  of  Pr.  Pm,;  E.  ttm  {pi 
leather),  &c. 

Tawm,  sb.  A  line;  specially  a  fishing-line.  Also  spelt  'taum' 
'  tome/  *  tam.' 

O.N.  laumr,  a  bridle-rein  or  thong,  a  rope,  a  fishing-line;  Sw.  torn,  Sv.  D.  tavm, 
D.  tmnmi,  N.  taum, 

Taylieur,  sb.    A  tailor. 

'  hosebondes  hit  vsen : 
Trewe  tilieris  on  a^f  taillottrt  &  toutcrii. 
And  allc  kyne  crafty  men.'     SkcatS  P.  Plovgbm.  p.  131. 

Team,  teem,  v.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  empty  out,  to  pour  off  or  away;  of 
solid  matters  as  well  as  liquids.     3.  To  pour  or  rain  heavily. 

0.  N.  tixma,  to  draw  out,  to  draw  fully  out,  exhaust  or  empty  ;  Sw.  /omma.  Dui.  iismurw, 
Pr.  Pm.  *  Tame,  or  atume  vessellys  wythe  drynke  or  oher  lykurys :  Tamyn  or  emptyn 
Teuel  with  licour.     Attamino,  dtpleo  :  Temyn  or  makyn  empty.      Vacuo.' 

1.  *  Gan  an'  help  James  ttam  yon  maimer  i  l'  tolf-acres,* 
'  Half  an  egg's  better  an  »  dam'd  shell.'      Wh.  Ol. 

2.  *  It  raiiu  and  teams  on ;'  *  it  ttams  dooa.*     ib. 

Tea-graithing,  sb.  The  equipage  for  the  evening  meal  or  tea ;  the 
'  tea-things.'     See  Graith,  G-raithing. 

Tea-party,  sb.  An  institution  in  N.  Yorkshire  in  connection  with 
School-feasts,  Chapel,  or  Mechanics'  Institute  matters,  and  the  like. 

Sometimes  the  object  is  to  raise  a  fund,  when  the  tickets  of  idmistton  are  paid  for  :  in 
this  cue  the  viands  may  be  provided  by  a  comminee.  and  the  profits  only  be  avaiLafaie. 
But  frequently — and  invariably  in  the  case  of  a  icfaool-treat — the  piorision  is  made  gn- 
tuitously  by  the  farmers  and  well-to-do  people  in  the  district :  and  a  riclily-spread  board  aucfa 
tea-table  is.  In  the  writer's  purely  agricultural  and  thinly-peopled  parish,  coiuiderably  abore 
four  hundred  guests,  a  ray  Urge  proportiou  adults,  have  on  occasion  of  a  Christmafr>tTe« 
School-treat,  or  Harvest-thanksgiving  fntival.  more  than  once  partaken  of  such  a  tea  in  the 
National  School-room;  and  yet  abundance  of  cakes  of  various  kinds  and  other  good  things 
have  been  spared  for  distribution  among  the  aged  poor  who  were  unable  to  be  present. 
And  once  a  party  of  more  than  nine  hondred  assembled  at  a  similar  entertainment  |ivo> 
moted  by  the  loal  Mutual  fmprovement  Society, 
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Tear-baok,  sb.  (pr.  teear-back).    A  romping,  hoydenish  person. 

Tdfr-tatUixKg,  sb.  The  tea-things ;  whatever  is  necessary  to  the  due 
settmg  out  of  the  tea-tray  or  -table. 

Teaty,  adj.  Testy,  peevish,  touchy.  Cr.  Gl  gives  'teathy/  Jam. 
and  Brock.  *  teethy/    Comp.  Totty  or  Tutty. 

Jam.  niggests  '  quasi  shewing  the  teeth ;'  which,  howerer,  can  fcarcdy  be  much  to  the 
purpose,  u  tot,  a  {Wtty  passion,  a  petted  child's  freak  of  temper,  besides  Halliwell's  *  tottedt 
ezdted,  derated,'  proves  the  word  to  be  independent  of  either  tooth  or  teeth.  Our  form 
toftty  probably  suggests  a  form  toty  or  tooty — comp.  doozT>  dewBTi  stoiM,  Bteean,  &c. 
— totty  being  Uie  form  employed  by  Chaucer — 

*  My  hede  is  totty  of  my  swink  this  night  :*  Rtv^s  TaU,  1. 1 145 ; 

and  it  is  observable  that,  in  the  quotation  from  MS.  Ratal.  C,  given  by  Hall.,  the  fonn  as 
used  is  loty: — 

*  So  toty  was  the  brayn  of  his  hede. 
That  he  desired  for  to  go  to  bede.* 

Note  E.  totttTy  Pr.  Pm.  tateryn,  to  jangle,  jabber,  speak  without  reason,  and  AM/r,  a  fo(^ 
Wedgw.  suggesu  the  connection  of  the  Pr.  Pm.  word. 

Tedious,  adj.  (pr.  tiddious,  tidjous).  Restless,  fidgetty,  uneasy, 
requiring  constant  attention;  of  an  infant  or  young  child  when  teeth- 
ing, or  poorly;  or  of  a  sick  person  of  mature  age  who  gives  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  his  nurses,  from  restlessness  or  fractiousness  and 
impatience. 

Tell,  V.  a.    To  number,  count,  reckon  up. 

O.  N.  t^Ja,  O.  Sw.  Ulja,  talja,  Sw.  D.  taJU,  t'aia,  Dan.  taUt,  A.  S.  ttOan,  N.  S.  tdlm, 
Dut.  ttlltrty  Germ.  zoMn,  to  reckon,  to  'count  or  number.  Hence  TalBf  that  whit^  is 
reckoned,  a  number  or  quantity.     In  the  Nomu's  Prutt's  Talty  Chaucer  has  the  line — 

*  And  therfore  titill  taU  he  therof  toltU 
of  any  dreme ;' 

and  again,  a  few  lines  lower — 

*  And  I  uy  farthirmore. 
That  I  ne  till  of  laxatives  no  store :' 

where  the  sense  of  the  vb.  is  reckon,  esteem,  value.  In  eariier  English  still,  the  vb.  is  used 
in  the  same  sense,  but  absolutely.  Thus,  Ancr.  Riwlt,  P  353.  *  I  none  Hnge  ne  blisse  ich 
me  bute  ine  Oodes  rode, — )>et  ich  )>olie  wo,  *)  am  U<Jd  unwuirS ;"  and  again,  p.  224, '  No 
sihSe  >et  je  iseoiS,  .  .  .  ne  t*Ui  je  but  dweole.'     Comp.  also. 

*  For  mi  cristeodom. 
For  J»*  is  myn  hejiste  name :  )>erof  meste  ic  t^U  :* 

Santt  Marbtn^t  p.  a6 ; 
and,  *  Sone  so  >a  Ullts  te  betere  >en  an  offer.'     HaU  Mad.  p.  43. 

The  same  usage  also  obtains  in  Layamon,  at  p.  552  of  vol.  ii.  Bosw.  gives  several  examples 
of  this  usage  of  tdlan,  and  this,  among  othen,  of  our  sense — *  Tdu  ^as  $ttorran  gifW 
magt  :*  tell  the  stars  if  yon  be  able.     Also,  *  TtUyn^  at  noomeryn.    Numtro.'  Pr.  Pm. 
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TeUingy  sb.    A  scoldings  rebuke,  reprimand. 

*  Wed  he 't  gettin'  a  bonny  tMing  noo,  onnyways ;'  he  u  receiTiiig  a  terere  vcriial  casti- 
gation.  Probably  only  an  accommodation  of  the  ordinary  word.  Still,  cmnp.  A.  S.  /<iCa», 
/c/off,  to  blame,  censure,  accuse. 

TeU-pyet,  sb.    A  talebearer,  a  tell-tale. 
Telly,  sb.     A  straw,  a  stalk  of  grass. 

Possibly  Sw.  tdmng^  a  shoot,  young  twig,  Sw.  D.  tsln  or  iain,  O.  Sw.  t^itlmg,  A.  S.  itlgcr, 
N.  S.  ttlge,  uUicb,  id.,  may  suggest  an  origin  for  this  word.  Sw.  D.  also  anbrda  the  verb 
tdna^  to  throw  out  root-shoots.  M^y  bis  tuiggt  olSfS*  telge  biiS  hmtse  *]  hUi^  aemtdo  : 
when  now  its  twi^  or  shoots  are  nesh,  and  leaves  fresh-grown.  North.  Ootp,  Matt.  zxir.  3a. 

Telly-pye,  sb.     A  tale-bearer. 

Tempesty,  adj.  With  thunderstorms  prevailing,  or  appearing  likely 
to  come  on. 

•  Varry  tmipesty  t*  daay ;  t*  thunncrcracks  *8  just  flaysome.* 
'  It  has  a  tempesty  look  wi*  %  t'  daay.* 

Texnse,  sb.    A  sieve  made  of  hair,  used  in  the  dressing  of  flour. 

Dan.  D.  temst  tims  or  timse,  Sw.  D.  tammst  N.  Fris.  temSt  Dut  teems^  M.  Lat  tamisumt, 
tela  ex  serico  vel  equinis  jubis.  Ft.  tamis.  Hence  tenue-^ad,  Ray's  Coll.  Emg.  Wordt^ 
and  *  temse-bread,  or  tenued  bread,  htad  made  of  flour  better  sifted  than  conunon.* 
Johnson's  Diet.  Cf.  Dan.  timset  me^t  tinuet  6rp<f,  and  getemeuda  hlafcu  of  North.  Gctp. 
Matt.  xii.  4. 

Teng,  V.  a.     To  sting,  as  a  bee  or  wasp,  or  other  venomous  creature. 

See  Tans.  ^^  >$  questionable  if  this  word  be  really  more  than  sting  with  the  s  removed. 
It  may  of  course  depend  upon  the  idea  implied  in  Tang ;  that,  namdy,  of  a  pcHnted  or 
penetrating  object. 

Tenged,  p.  p.    Stung. 

Any  animal  of  the  ox  kind  is  liable  to  an  affection  which  by  the  Dale's  people  is  attributed 
to  the  venom  of  a  small  insect ;  *  a  small  red  spider,'  Wb,  Ql.  uys,  *  attacking  the  roots  of 
the  tongue.'  The  symptoms  are  swelling  of  the  parts  and  copious  or  ezcessire  discharge 
of  saliva.  Tongue-tenged  is  the  customary  expression ;  but  a  tanged  Ox  or  Owvo 
amply  conveys  its  own  meaning  to  country  ears. 

Tengs,  sb.    The  longs. 

Dan.  tcmgt  pl>  tanger,  Sw.  tiLng,  pi.  toiler,  A.  S.  and  Dutch  tang.  The  sound  of  the 
diphthong  in  the  Dan.  and  Sw.  plurals  coincides  pretty  nearly,  not  to  uy.  almost  ezactlj, 
with  that  of  the  e  in  our  word. 

Tent,  v.  a.     i .  To  watch^  or  look  after,  cattle  in  the  roads,  or  fields ; 
or  birds  in  the  sown  fields.     2.  To  wait  or  watch  for  an  opportunity  to 
the  disadvantage  of  another  person. 
Simply  a  North-country  form  of  tend, 

'  Josepbe.     A.  Lord,  I  (of  the  alle  alon, 

That  vowches  safe  that  I  be  oone 

To  tent  that  chyld  so  ying.'     Towm/.  Myti.  p.  79. 
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I.  '  "  Why  •»  William  Dile  not  at  school  ?'*  "  Pleate,  Sir,  be '»  Itnting  moother'i  Uhlle 
coo  0'  f  Howe."  • 

a.  •  '*  ru  MW  yoo  for  it ;"  t  It  by  wait  for  you.'     Wb,  Ol. 

Tent,  sb.     Gare,  attention,  observatioa     See  Tok'  tout. 
*  Mind  an'  tak*  Uni  on  'em.' 

Tether,  sb.  A  band,  or  chain,  10  tie  or  fasten  an  animal  at  pleasure, 
so  that  it  may  not  go  beyond  a  certain  area  or  limil. 

Comp.  Dan.  t^ir.  Jut],  ttgtr,  otherwise,  /cur,  tyr;  whtcb  word  Molb.  surmiies  may 
(pring  from  long,  a  rope,  Sw.  tog,  and  logo,  to  draw  or  pull.  Rich,  would  connect  Uddtr 
or  Utber  with  tiid,  prct.  of  tie.  The  Sw.  word  is  tjuder^  ind  on  t;udr,  after  collating 
O.  N.  tiodr,  E.  tfdder,  Dut.  tuddr,  tuytr,  £>an.  toyrg^  Ihre  remarks  that  Lye  derires  it 
from  Irish  ttad,  a  rope,  *  to  which  he  might  hare  added  Welsh  tidaw,  dida,  whence  E.  tU, 
Fl.  toddertn,  Dut.  tuytren,  A.  S.  tian.' 

Tetherment,  sb.  Any  bandage  or  wrapping  wherewith  an  object  is 
bound  round  and  round. 

Tottered,  To  be,  v.  p.  i.  To  be  rough  or  ragged  like  a  colt's 
coat ;  to  hang  in  tatters  or  rags,  like  a  much  worn  and  neglected 
garment.  2.  To  be  entangled  or  in  a  confused,  intertwined  con- 
dition. 

Comp.  Sc.  tantt  tait,  a  lock  of  hair,  tottis,  refiiK  of  wool,  taity.  taltit,  matted,  felted, 
of  wool  or  hair;  Sw.  tol/i,  Dan.  tot,  a  small  knot  of  wool  or  other  fibrous  material, 
rough  or  ravelled ;  Dan.  D.  tat  or  tatt.  Fin.  tutti,  Germ,  zott,  entangled  tufts  of  woo), 
tatters  or  torn  ends  on  clothes ;  O.  N.  totr,  tttur^  id.  Rietz  also  cullates  O.  N.  \^aitr, 
O.  Sw.  ^Qtttr  or  tatttr,  Votttr  or  totur,  N.  titt. 

'  Tatyrd  as  a  foylle.'     Towrul.  Myit.  p.  4. 

Teuflt,  tuflt,  sb.  (sometimes  pr.  leeaf't.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the  pronunciation  of  this  word.  No 
English  vowel  soimd  is  exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  u  or  eu,  as 
spoken  by  a  pure  Cleveland  tongue.  It  approaches  very  nearly  to  that 
of  the  Danish  >,  or  the  French  u).  The  lapwing  or  pewit  ( VantUus 
cris/a/a). 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Danish  form,  or  written  representation,  of  the  ay  of  this  bird 
corre»pauds  exactly  with  this  Clevet.  name  of  the  bird  itself.  '  The  weep'  {Vib« :  cf.  £. 
Peasewccp)  says  Thicle,  Danmarks  Folkaagn,  ii.  304,  'was  once  on  a  time  a  servant- 
girl  .  .  .  who  stole  a  pair  of  gold  scissors  .  .  .  and  when  charged  with  the  theft,  wished,  that 
if  she  had  done  any  such  thing,  she  might  become  a  bird  and  be  doomed  to  fly  abont, 
scolding  all  men  for  thieves  and  robbers,  and  producing  her  young  in  roorasse*  and  reed-beds. 
So  she  was  at  once  changed  into  a  Weep,  and  as  a  token  of  her  ofleiKe,  besides  the  resem- 
blance between  that  bird's  uil-feathers  to  a  pair  of  scissors,  she  ceaselessly  flites  with  all 
thieves  with  her  cry — (yw/f  tyvitV 
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Teugb,  adj.     (Pr.  of  the  eu  much  as  in  Tenflt).     Tough. 

[n  ■  Wiih  cordes  cnewc  and  ropys  togbt 

The  ju«  fcllc  my  limtncj  out-droghe 
For  that  I  wai  not  mete  enoghe 

Unto  the  bore  ;'   Toumtl.  Myst.  p,  259, 

the  rhyme  gives  the  bouod  of  /of  ^  as  that  of  ow  or  no,  Cf.  rtm  =  rough,  C^aaon's  »nuM*< 
TaU,  p.  133  ;  ru,  Qtn.  ami  Ex.  p.  44  ;  '  nuwt  breres,'  Skeat's  P.  Plougbm.  p.  1 16. 

*  "S  tmgb  *s  in  au'd  tteg.' 

Tew,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  toil,  to  take  trouble,  to  fidget  or  move  un- 
easily. 2.  To  crease,  toss  or  tumble,  fine  linen,  paper,  &c.,  by  the  action 
of  the  hands  or  other  means. 

Probably  due  to  the  same  source  as  the  vb.  Jru>  or  taw,  applied  to  the  preparation  of 
leather,  flax,  &c. :  perhaps  the  same  word,  only  having  an  arbitrary  icme  imposed  upon  it, 
taken  from  the  restless,  almost  fidgetty,  manual  operattoru  employed  in  the  processes  speci- 
fied, and  Uroited  to  such  action  simply,  in  the  first  instance.  This  would  connect  it  with 
O.  Sw.  tjuga,  A.S.  Uogan,  Old  Sax.  tioban,  N.  Fris.  tjatn,  M.  G.  tit/ban  (pret.  Itnth),  all 
meaning  to  draw,  pull,  drag,  and  specially  with  such  derivatives  fix>m  these  words  (or  some 
of  them)  as  Sw.  D.  t'oja,  to  poll  oat,  as  fibres,  or  catise  to  stretch,  as  leather,  Dan.  D.  tbg«t 
tbje,  id.,  O.  N.  to^,  a  lock  of  wool  pulled  out,  Sw.  D.  tav,  Dan.  D.  tavt,  filaments  of  fljsx. 
The  radical  identity  of  the  word  tftire  with  tew,  may  also  suggest  itself.     See  T*Ta. 

Tewing,  adj.    Toilsome,  worrying,  weai>'ing. 

*  '•  A  tnoing  baim ;"  a  restless  child/     Wh.  G/. 

*  **  A  tewing  hay-time;"  a  wet  and  unfavourable  season  for  hay-making,  involving  extra 
labour  and  trouble.'     lb. 

Thabble,  sb.  The  plug  which  fits  into  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of 
the  large  fixed  leaden  milk-trough,  in  use  in  a  large  dairy,  and  which, 
having  a  shank  long  enough  to  project  above  the  surface  of  the  milk, 
may  be  removed  without  breaking  the  cream,  and  on  its  removal  the 
milk  flows  away  and  leaves  the  cream  behind. 

Essentially  the  same  word,  to  all  appearance,  ai  S.  Engl,  tbolt,  Pr.  Pm.  '  TbolJt,  carle 
pyiuie,  or  tolpyn.  Cavilla.'  See  tbotfs,  '  also  termed  tholt-pins,'  m  Hall.,  O.  N,  )>oUr,  Dan. 
tot,  Sw.  tvlht  Sw.  D.  ttilie,  toUa-pinnt.  The  Dan.  and  Sw.  words,  besides  the  meaning  of 
£ng.  thoi€,  tbolt-pin,  or  pegs  stuck  in  the  gunwale  of  a  boat  (or  the  oars  to  work  against  in 
the  act  of  rowing,  bear  also  the  meaniug  of  stopper,  to  a  bottle,  flask,  &c.  Hall.  giTes 
'  thibti,  a  smooth  round  stick  for  stirring  broth  or  porridge  :*  and  *  tbavel,  a  pot-stick.* 
Now  the  connection  between  tbabbU  and  tbavel  ts  the  same  as  between  drtbbl*  and  Jriv^, 
bobiAe  and  bafflt.  Sic. :  in  other  terms,  they  are  the  same  word.  But  between  thav*J  and 
ihowt  there  is  the  same  kind  of  connection  or  coincidence  as  between  ibavel  and  tbabbl* — 
comp.  tbavtA*  with  cbnwl  or  joio/,  dravti,  Dan.  dra-fity  ftc,  with  drawl — and  ibovt  11  an- 
other  way  of  spelling  tboit,  admitted  by  many,  though  wrongly,  in  preference  to  that  fbnn, 
as  being  nearer  the  sound  as  spoken.  In  fact,  the  Eaex  fishermen,  with  whom  in  my  yoath 
I  had  a  sufficient  acquaintance,  in  their  pronunciation  of  the  word  made  it  almost  a  disiyl- 
lable,  as  tboUMl  rather  than  tbola. 
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Thack,  theak,  theaking,  sb.    Thatch. 

O.  N.  M.  Sw.  tak,  Dan.  tag,  D.  D.  tai,  tag,  A.  S.  )wv.  )>«c,  Oenn.  doei,  &c.  *  T^boifr,  for 
bowsys.  Sartatectum.'  Pr.  Pm. 

Thack,  theak,  v.  a.     To  thatch. 
O.N,  Mid,  Sw.  D.  taka,  Dut.  taUn^  A.S.  ^aecan,  &c.      Pr.  Pm.  •  T^nJ'^  howiys. 

*  "  He  has  s  wtU-thtahd  back ;"  well  covered  with  clothes,  or  with  flesh  :  in  good  bodily 
condition.'     Wb.  Ol. 

Thacker,  theaker^  sb.     A  thatcher. 

•  Tyll-thaAktrs  irc  mentioned  in  the  year  1327.'  Wh.  01.  The  writer  doe*  not  mention 
where,  but  doubtless  in  the  surviving  documents  connected  with  Whitby  Abbey :  a  mention 
wlitch  serves  well  enough  to  suggest  the  remark  that  the  original  meaning  of  ihnck  or  tbateb, 
or  its  cquivalenls  in  other  Northern  tongues  (and  probably  of  their  common  original')  wai 
limply  to  cover,  then  to  cover  with  a  roof,  and  next  Mrith  what  necesiarily  ftirniibed  roof- 
material  in  early  days,  rushes,  reeds,  straw.  &c.,  hodie,  Thaok,  or  tbatcb. 

Tharf,  adj.  Backward,  reluctant,  disinclined  towards  anything,  whe- 
ther from  indisposition  for  exertion,  or  shyness  or  cowardice,  &c. 

O.  N.  \*drf,  nccessitas,  opas,  ]>ur/a,  indigeie,  O.  Sw.  ^vrva,  ^orvOt  tharfwa,  Sw.  D.  tarva, 
forv  (sb.),  Dan. /orw, /orv.  A.  S.  Iwh/om,  )>ur^.  O.H.G.  durfan.  Germ,  darhtn,  M.G. 
^aurhan.  Fin.  tarvet,  &c  There  is  a  curious  traiuitioa  of  idea  in  the  signiiication  of  the 
word  in  several  of  the  tongues  quoted  from,  pasimg  from  necessity  through  ct>mpulsion  into 
profit;  and  the  sigitificaiion  which  our  word  beats  in  the  O.  Gl.  possibly  gives  a  kind  of 
intermediate  step  in  the  passage  on  towards  reluctance  or  disinclination  to  any  given  action 
— '  Thar/,  stark,  stilf;  metaphorically,  backward,  unwilhng' — as  if  the  process  of  thought 
were,  necessity  seen  or  admitted ;  resisted  ;  and,  eventually,  yielded  to  reluctantly.  Some- 
thing  of  the  same  sort  is  seen  in  the  sense  of  the  A.  S.  adv.  ^arfiict:  *  of  necessity,  dili- 
gently, cautiously,'  of  course,  therefore,  slowly  or  deliberately  :  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
diKem  between  the  slowness  or  deliberatcness  nf  caution  and  that  of  reluctance.  See 
Tharfly. 

Tharflflh,  adj.     Somewhat  reluctant,  or  backward ;  shy,  timorous. 

'  "  She 's  rather  a  tharfish  kind  of  a  bairn ;"  a  diffident  sort  of  child.*      Wh.  Gl. 

Tkarfly,  adv.     Slowly,  deliberately,  as  if  reluctantly  or  unwillingly. 

A.  S.  ^ar/tiee.     Sec  the  remarks  under  Tharf,  towards  the  end. 

•  The  rain  comes  very  tbarjiy.'     Wb.  Oi. 

*  "  He  nobbut  mends  varry  tbarfiy:"  gets  better  very  slowly.'     lb. 

That  au'd  Donnot.     The  evil-one,  the  devil.     See  Donnot. 

Thawol,  thavol,  sb.  A  pot-stick ;  a  stick  used  for  '  pushing  or  stir- 
ring down  the  contents  of  a  pot  when  it  is  likely  to  boil  over.'   IVA,  Gf. 

Essentially  the  same  word  as  TUabble,  which  sec. 
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Theak-band,  sb.  A  tie  or  rope  of  twisted  straw,  or  tarred  band, 
which  is  passed  round  the  thatching  at  intervals  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches,  and  held  in  its  place  by  being  passed  once  round  the  heads  of 
the  Theak-prodB  which  are  driven  firmly  into  the  substance  of  the 
stack. 

Theak-prod,  sb.  A  rod  or  stick  sharpened  at  one  end  and  used  in 
thatching  for  securing  the  Theak-banda  to.  See  Thaok,  Theak- 
band,  Prod. 

Thee,  sb.    Thigh. 

*  Dita.     In  tokynyng  that  thou  q>ekes  whh  ine» 
I  ihalle  toche  now  thi  the*. 
That  halt  thalle  thou  ever  more, 
Bot  thou  shalle  fele  no  sore. 
What  is  thy  name  thou  me  telle?'     7*otcm«I.  Myit.  p.  47. 

Theet,  adj.    Water-tight 

O.  N.  )>Mttr  or  \>4tlr,  densus,  solidas,  O.  Sw.  Aafr,  Sw.  D.  t^  or  {r'atf*  Dan.  itff.  0«nn. 
<2£ri/.  Ihre  gives  the  second  sense  of  M/  as  *  denoting  that  which  is  entire,  wfaidi  has  no 
chinks  or  leaks,  as,  iU  tdttJiU:  a  flawless  vessel,  through  which  nothing  can  run  or  flow.* 
*  T^bt,  hool  fro'  brekynge,  not  brokyn.    Soiidus:  Pr.  Pm. 

*  Oif  t'  vessel  beean't  tbttt,  t'  watter  11  wheeze.' 

Thick,  adj.    Intimate,  particularly  friendly  or  united  with. 

• "  As  thick  as  inlde-weavers ;"  who,  as  Orose  observes,  are  a  rery  brotherly  set  of  people.'  (I) 
Cy.Ol,    See  Inkle. 

*  As  tbieh  as  thack.'     Cr,  Ql. 

Thiok  of  hearing,  adj.    Deaf.     See  Hard  of  heanng. 

Thills,  sb.  Shafts  of  a  waggon  or  cart.  More  frequendy  Iiinunenu 
See  Sills. 

A.  S.  )>i7,  >f//,  a  stake,  board,  plank,  joist ;  also  *  temo,  qaem  hodie  etiam  thiU  Toc&mns.* 
Lye,  quoted  by  Bosw. 

Think  long  of,  To.  To  feel  that  some  expected  person  *  delays  his 
coming ;'  to  grow  weary  with  waiting. 

■*M  am  afraid  you  hare  expected  me  before?"      "Aye.  Ah  had  begun  t  ibimk  lomg 

O'jfOBi/ 

*  Mi  leue  sone,  now  art  )>ou  come 
With  ))i  meyne,  here  a  bone. 
Do  my  sone  t>at  )>i  wille  is. 
To  t>ee  me  ^nke^  ^onge  I-wis.*     Atsumpeio  S,  M.  1.  495. 

*  Woe  is  me,  for  his  lone  in  his  countrye  I 
Shee  may  tbinhi  long*  or  she  htm  see  I'     Percy's  Fai,  MS»  i.  393, 
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Think  on,  v.  n.  To  bear  in  mind ;  to  remenaber  when  the  time  for 
any  specified  action  comes. 

Cf.  *  pet  feorlSe  )>ing  U  Kcneue :  >et  he  ne  mai  wel  ^0tcbtn  bote  eaer  or  of  hit  lecnesse  ;* 
Atwr.  RmUy  p.  326;  and  alio — 

*  Dethe  fparit  none  that  lyf  has  borne, 
Therfor  ifyni  on  what  I  you  say ; 
Beseche  yonre  Ood  bothe  eren  and  mome 

You  for  to  saTe  from  syn  that  day/     Toimtl.  Myst.  p.  171 ; 

and  again,  MerUn^  p.  370 — '  And  thet  told  hym  all  theire  traneyle,  that  nothinge  lefte  thei 
vn-tolde  that  thei  cowde  on  tbtnkt* 
'  Noo  mind  and  Mnk  on  and  coom  an'  tee  ut  next  time.* 

Thot     Pr.  of  Though ;  of  perpetual  occurrence. 

*  And  ibof  he  be  mjm  righte  haire. 

And  alle  shnlde  weld  after  my  day.'     Toumd,  Mytt.  p.  38. 

Thole,  V.  a.    To  bear,  endure,  undergo.    See  Taal. 

O.  N.  \>6la,  O.  Sw.  tola,  Ola,  Dan.  taaU,  N.  OU,  toU;  A.  S.  )>o/»s».  aMuOt  gt^Uan, 
M.  G.  thdm,  O.  H.  O.  doim,  &c. 
This  is  a  word  of  peipetnal  occurrence  in  O.  E.  writers,  and  not  infrequent  in  middle  E. 

'  jesu  Criste  Ht  thoUdt  for  me 
Paynei  &  angers  bitter  and  felle.'    RM,  PUcn,  p.  72. 

*  The  dede  he  ihoUdt  in  hit  manhede.'     Ih.  85. 
*  Bad  nsage  is  ill  to  thoU:     Wh.  Ql. 

Brock,  gives  '  tboU,  to  wait  awhile/  and  Hall.  *  to  lUy,  to  remain/  a  tense  which  it 
quoted  by  Ihre  under  his  third  sense  or  explanation  of  tola,  riB.,  *  to  expect,  wait,  tarry  ;* 
*  the  natives  of  North  Britain/  says  he,  *  use  the  phrase  **  tboha  v/biU."  *  Cf.  N.  <kt  tolt 
Hd :  it  takes  a  long  time. 

Thop.    Pr.  Those. 

O.  N.  ^iir,  >ar,  nom.  pi.  m.  and  f.  of  M*  •«*  »» that,  he,  she.  This  word  thor  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  old  Northumbrian  writings  in  the  forms  t»n^,  ^,  Nn;  sometimet 
>a,  as  in  Pr.  of  Const.,  or  ibo^  as  in  Townd.  Mytl. 

*  And  his  mercy  is  also. 

From  Iqrnde  to  kynde  tylle  alle  Ao 
That  ar  hym  dredaod/    p.  8a. 
So  alio  in  P,  Phugbm.  p.  131, — 

'  And  Ao  men  that  thei  most  haten/ 
Ferguson  gives  tbur  as  the  Cumb.  form. 

Thorp,  sb.    A  hamlet    See  Thwait 

O.  N.  ]>orp,  Sw.  iorp,  Dan.  lorp,  A.  S.  )forpe,  )vop,  N.  Sax.  dorp.  Frit.  A«rp,  Germ,  dorf, 
O.  L.  G.  Aorp,  tborf,  O.  H.  G.  rborf,  dorf.  Of  not  infi«qaent  use  in  Chaucer,  and  occurring 
also  in  P.  Ploughm.y  &c.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  as  most  of  the  modem  names  in  Den- 
mark have  changed  larp  into  dmp,  so,  with  ut  in  Cleveland,  Aintboipe  is  Aintrnp  or  Ain- 
thrap.  Nnnthorpe,  Nunthrop.  &c. 
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Thrave,  sb.  (pr.  trave,  treeav).  A  shock  or  Stook  of  com ;  or,  twelve 
Battens  of  straw. 

Sw.  trajwit  Sw.  D.  /raw,  trav,  N.  trttvt,  a  thrave ;  A.  S.  ^rutf  or  W4f»  *  kandlbl,  ft 
thrave  of  com ;  M.  H.  Q.  trava,  a  pile,  a  heap ;  Mid.  Lat.  trava. 
*  For  I  wille  chose  and  best  have. 
This  hotde  I  thrifte  of  alle  this  tbrafi:     Toumtl.  MyU.  p.  i«. 
Comp.  also,  '  As  I  haue  thonghtes  a  thrtvt^ 

Of  thise  thre  piles. 
In  what  wode  thei  wozen. 
And  where  that  thei  growed/     P.  Plovgbm.  p.  333. 

Threap,  v.  n.  To  maintain  or  insist  pertinaciously ;  to  repeat  or 
reiterate  obstinately. 

A.  S.  ^eapioKt  to  afiSict,  chide,  which  Bosw.  seems  to  connect  with  ^nagiatt,  and  this 
again  with  drefan,  as  also  with  Genn.  A-iidm,  httriihtn,  M.  Q.  drmbam,  drobjam^  Dfto. 
bidrove^  Sw,  htdrbfwat  8cc. 

*  Af.  Magd^ttu.     Do  way  your  tbrefyng,  ar  ye  wode  ? 
.1  saghe  hym  that  dyd  on  roode, 

And  withe  hym  spake  with  mowthe.'     Toum^.  Mytt.  p.  380. 
This  in  reply  to  Peter  and  Paul  (t),  who  pertinaciously  insist  that  she  cannot  hmve  aeea  the 
risen  Saviour.     Chaucer  also  uses  the  word. 

Threeten.    Pr.  of  Threaten. 

This  would  appear  to  be  the  old  or  original  pronunciation  of  the  word,  which  is  the 
A.  S.  ^at^  \treatian,  spelt  with  the  same  diphthong,  in  fact,  as  tbrtap^  and  written  C&nMr  In 
Toumil.  MyU,  p.  371.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Bosworth  connects  >rfaf  with  N.  S.  Av^ 
O.  H.  G.  trcppus^  Dan.  trop,  Sw.  tropp,  E.  troopf  a  host,  band,  company.  And  *  as  a  band 
or  company  is  used  to  intimidate,  hence  a  thrtatming^  threat.'  Possibly  this  should  suggest 
further  connections  for  threap. 

Three-thrums,  sb.    The  purring  of  the  cat. 

Thrift-box,  sb.    A  child's  money-box. 

Thriver,  sb.  One  that  thrives  well,  grows,  or  improves  in  condition, 
satisfactorily ;  of  plants,  persons,  animals. 

*  *<  They  look  like  ibriven  •'*  of  children,  plants,  and  suchlike,  which  appear  in  good 
condition.'     Wb.  Ql. 

Throat-seasoner,  sb.    A  dram. 

Throdden.  Thriven;  shewing  signs  of  *  condition'  from  feeding. 
Apparently  the  p.  p.  of  Thrive. 

The  formation  of  throdden  bora  thrive  seems  to  be  so  anomalous,  that  one  is  rather 
tempted  to  look  for  another  origin  for  this  word.  However,  as  /  and  p  in  certain  cases 
seem  to  admit  of  interchange,  so  in  rare  instances  f  and  d  may  possibly  replace  each  other. 
The  form  tbroven,  tbrwven^  is  not  of  rare  occurrence  in  Cleveland,  hi  Cr.  Ql,  the  forms 
*  throdden,  well-fed,*  and  *  tbroddy,  fat,  broad,  bulky,'  are  given.  Note  also,  howerer,  the 
Dan.  prov.  form  trodden,  puffy,  swollen,  trodne,  to  puff  or  swell  up,  trude  or  A'lnsdlr,  to 
swell,  become  plump,  as  peas  soaked  in  water,  O.  N.  favtna,  (p.  p.  (ithAmji),  swollen,  become 
round  or  plump,  Sw.  D.  tr^en,  N.  /rvm,  froMi,  as  possible  connections  of  our  tbroddoiu 
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Throdden,  v.  n.  To  thrive,  to  improve  in  growth  or  condition,  or 
both,  by  care,  cultivation,  or  the  like. 

Hill.,  ts  well  u  Wh.  Gl^  gives  ihis  word,  which  most  be  supposed  to  be  a  derivative 
from  that  which  precedes  it.     Comp.  Sc  tbryfit  to  thrive. 

Throng,  sb.  (usually  pr.  Lhrang).  i.  A  confused  crowd.  2.  A  state 
of  bustle,  confusion.  3.  The  condition  of  being  very  busy,  much 
occupied. 

U.  N.  \>raung  or  hriinj'.  pressure,  u  frum  a  closely-packed  moltiiude.  a  crowds  ai  also 
the  biutle  and  confuiion  incident  on  its  pri-scuce,  the  corresponding  vb.  being  WoHgva ; 
Sw.  D.  tring,  O.  Sw.  ^rang,  fbrang,  trtmg,  N.  tr&ng^  D.  Dial,  trmng,  the  pressure  of  a  great 
crowd.  A.  S.  gives  the  verb  \fringan,  with  prct.  \'rang  (pi.  we  ^r*ji^o«).  whence  doubt- 
less the  E.  vb.  throng.  *  Master,  the  multitude  tbrcng  thee  and  press  thee.'  Luke  x.  5. 
The  Northern  dialects  exhibit,  most  abundantly,  instances  of  the  use  of  both  the  sb.  and 
the  adj.,  the  latter  being  peculiar  to  them  and  the  Scandinavian  tongues  or  dialects.  Brockett 
gives  thrang,  to  press,  thrust,  squeeae,  which  is  identical  with  the  Scripture  use  above 
quoted. 

2.  *  *•  They  came  i'  t'  varry  tbroj^  oa  't ;"  in  the  very  thick  of  the  commotioD."    IVb.  Gl. 
•  A  desper't  throng  on ;'  a  deal  of  bustle,  activity,  business,  evident. 

3.  •  T"  Missis  ■»  in  a  vast  o"  throng  wiv  her  cheeses ;  i'  rattons  ha'  getten  at  'em.' 

[The  use  of  the  word  \trungt  or  ^rvng,  e.  g.  '  Engcl  to  raon  inc  ^ningt  ne  scheawude 
him  neuer  ofie,'  Aner.  Rtitthf  p.  160,  concsponds  with  that  of  the  standard  Eng.  word. 
I  scarcely  look  on  seme  t.  a*  •  provindal'  in  any  sort.] 

Throng,   adj.      i.  Closely   packed   or   crowded.      2.   Busy,   closely 

occupied. 

0,  N.  Iraumgr,  O.  Sw.  yrai^tr,  Sw.  and  Sw.  D.  trdmg,  Dan.  tramg^  tight,  crowded,  com- 
pressed, narrow,  strait. 

r.  '  Throng  deed,  this;'  spoken  by  one  in  a  thick  crowd  and  subjected  to  the  neoeuarjr 
pressure  and  other  consequences  of  such  situation. 

i.  '  We  's  dciper't  throng,  what  wiv  yan  and  what  wiv  anitfaer.* 

Thropple,  sb.     The  wind-pipe. 

A.  S.  ^ot-boila,  the  throat-pipe,  gurgulio.  Pr,  Pm.  '  Tbrott  golU.  Epiglotum,  frumtn  ;' 
to  which  is  appended  the  note,  ' "  Tnrotc  golc  or  throte  bole,  ncu  dc  la  gorge,  gosier." 
PaUgr.  "  Epigiotum,  a  throat  boUe.  Fmmen,  the  ouer  parte  of  the  throte,  or  the  throte- 
bollc  of  a  nun."  Ortus  .  ..."  A  throte  boUe,  frumttk  hominis  est,  rwmtn  aiumalls  est ; 
ipoglottum."  Cath,  Ang.* 

Thropple,  V.  a.  i.  To  seize  by  the  throat  or  windpipe,  a.  To 
throtde  or  strangle. 

1.  "*  They  tbroppttd  t"  ane  t'  other;"  took  each  other  by  the  throat.'     Wb.  GL 

Throetle,  sb,  (pr.  throssel).     The  thrush  {Turdus  musictts), 

A.  S.  ^rod*.  ^rosdif  Germ,  droistl,  N.  S.  drttosiel,  Dan.  dro%a*l  (from  a  Germ,  source ; 
maal-tro&t  being  the  name  for  our  ThroBtle).  Note  also  Sw.  tra\t,  the  species  thriuh, 
O.  N.  hroi/r,  the  red-wing  {Turdut  iliocvf).  Bofw.  also  collates  Bret,  drmk,  dnuki^  Slav. 
or  Rusa.  Pol.  drozd,  drosd,  as  well  ai  Gael,  truid  and  Welsh  trttgUn  Pr.  Pm.  *  TbnntyUe. 
bryd  (ihrushill  or  thrustyll).     Mervla.' 

J  Y  3 
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Through,  through-atone,  sb.  (pr.  thniff,  thniff-steean).  i.  A  build- 
ing or  squared  stone  of  sufficient  length  to  cover  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  so  Uiat  its  ends  appear  in  each  face ;  a  bonding-stone ;  so  caUed, 
of  course,  from  passing  through  the  wall. 

Through,  throw,  sb.  (pr.  thruff  or  t'rufT).  A  large  grave-stone  or 
monument ;  as  distinguished  from  a  '  head-stone.' 

A.  S.  \>rub»  \>ryb,  a  grave,  coffin,  sq>ulchre.  Bosworth  collates  Genn.  tnih^,  a  tnmk, 
chest,  todttntrvbtt  a  coffin;  O.  N.  )>rcJ,  cavum  exdsum ;  and  adds  ^rvi  is  raiUy  rdated  to 
trogt  a  trough.  Gmutton  ^rub  of  bwitum  statu  fctgtr*  gtworbta :  thej  fonnd  a  tomb  of 
white  marble  most  beautifully  wrought ;  *  And  ine  stoaene  ^mb  bidused  heteaefte  .-*  and 
in  a  tomb  of  stone  narrowly  enclosed.  Ancr.  Riwtt,  p<  378.  Sc.  tbroueb;  Pr.  Pat, 
*  TTtunt/be  stone,  of  a  grave  (thwrwe  ston  of  a  byryinge ;  throwe  or  thorw  stiM  of  a 
beryynge ;  throwe  or  throw  stone).     Sarcofagus' 

Through,  prep.    In  the  course  of,  at  intervals  in. 

*  It  mined  heavily  tbrougb  the  ntght.' 

*  "  Has  she  had  her  medicine  all  right  ?"  "  Ves,  Sir.  I  gave  it  her  twice  Amtgh  the 
night."  * 

Through,  through  with.     Used  adverbially.     At  the  end,  in  the 

sense  of  finished,  completed. 

*  "  Well,  James,  how  are  you  getting  on  with  your  work?"  "  Wheea,  Ah  thinks  Ah't 
about  tbrougb" ' 

*  It 's  about  tbrougb  wiv  'iin ;'  he  can  go  on  no  longer,  has  come  to  an  end. 
'  Ah  s'  be  tbrougb  wi'  this  grecavin'  by  dinner-time,' 

Through-open,  adj.  (pr.  thruff-oppen).  i.  Thorough,  in  the  sense 
of  through  from  one  side  to  another,  as  in  the  expression  *  a  thorough 
draught.      2.  Transparently  honest  or  upright  and  truthful. 

1.  '  "  A  tbruff-oppen  draught ;"  the  wind  through  a  house  by  opposite  doors  or  windows.* 
Wb.  Gl. 

2.  *  **  A  ^ruff-oppm  sort  o'  body;'*  single-purposed.*    lb. 

Through  time.  In  time,  in  the  course  of  time ;  the  idea  of  *  gradu- 
ally' being  often  implied. 

*  He  11  get  deean  tbrougb  time  ;*  he  11  finish  or  make  an  end,  by-aad-by ;  of  a  slow  eater 
or  worker,  for  instance. 

Through,  To  get.     See  example. 

'  George  C.  can't  get  tbrougb  yon  horse  o'  his  ;*  can't  succeed  in  finding  a  purchaser* 
can't  sell  it. 

Throven,  p.  p.  of  to  Thrive. 
Throw,  sb.     A  turning-lathe. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Tbrotvyn,  or  tume  vessel  of  a  trc.  Tamo.'  A.  S.  )>rawan,  to  throw,  wind ; 
as  'to  throw  silk;'  to  wheel,  turn  round,  M.  G.  tbre'tban^  O.  G.  and  N.  S.  dIrvMn,  Genn. 
dreben,  Dan.  dreie^  to  have  or  give  a  rotatory  motion,  to  turn  on  the  lathe.     Hence  our  sb. 
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Throw,  V.  a.    To  vomit,  to  be  sick. 

The  Eistx  expression — common  also  to  that  entire  district — is  to  tbnto  vp,  but  with  the 
addition  of  the  mention  of  the  matters  ejected:  e.g.  *  he  threw  up  all  hit  elevens;'  'all  his 
food ;'  *  all  the  contents  of  hit  stomach.'     Here  the  vb.  is  used  quite  absohitely. 

*  Despcr'tly  follcrcd  ou  wiv  sickness,  our  James  is.  He's  tbraum  a  vast  o*  times  sen 
moom.' 

Throw  over,  v.  n.  To  upset,  be  overturned ;  of  a  cart  or  wag- 
gon, &c. 

*  She  (a  waggon)  threw  over  just  anenst  O.  N/s  netikJii'.' 

Throfi^  sb.     Pr.  of  Through,  a  large  gravestone  or  monument,  a 

table-tomb. 

Thrum,  V.  n.     To  purr;  of  a  cat. 

Thrumble,  v. a.  (pr.  thrumm'l,  «  as  ^  in  'soot'),  i.  To  work  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb,  so  as  to  give  fuD  scope  to  the  sense  of 
touch;  of  a  would-be  jntrchaser,  to  test  the  quality  of  an  article;  of  a 
grazier  or  butcher,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  a  beast;  &c. 

Cf.  Sw.  D.  trumia,  to  grope,  feci  about,  guide  oneself  by  the  hands,  other  forms  being 
tramia,  trabhla.  Hall,  gives  tbnimbU,  to  handle  awkwardly,  a  meaning  still  nearer  that  of 
the  Sw.  word  collated.  Cf.  also  Dtn.  tromle^  trumU,  N.  truUa^  to  roll,  to  roll  or  turn  over. 
N.  tromtful,  Dan.  tromle,  a  roller;  Dearly  conaected  with  our  troUv  E.  trmvl.  The  defi- 
nitiun  in  Wb.  Oi.  is '  to  roll  as  a  pea  between  the  finger  and  thumbi'  a  rery  close  approach 
to  the  fundamental  notion. 

Thrummy,  adj.     Substantial,  fat,  in  good  condition. 

T^rwn^  an  end,  a  knot,  something,  that  is,  that  is  thicker  in  substance  than  the  adjoining 
parts,  or  substance,  secras  to  give  origin  to  this  word.  Pr.  Pm.  *  Tbnimm,  of  a  clothe. 
Villus,  JractUlus.'  Dan.  D.  /rom.  an  end.  a  slump,  Sw.  D.  rromm,  trumm,  a  stump,  thick 
end  of  wood  or  a  tree.     See  T'brum  in  Richardson. 

*  A  brave,  thnnnmy  bairn.' 

Thmst,  V.  n.  i.  To  push,  shove;  some  degree  of  effort  being  usu- 
ally implied. 

'  T^roos/,  Mr.  A.,  throou:  wilt  'ee  be  sae  guid ;'  addressed  by  the  mistreu  of  the  house 

to  a  visitor  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  which,  fcom  damp  (o[  like  cause),  resolutely  resisted 
all  her  eflbrls  to  open  It  from  the  inside. 

Thrusten  out,  p.p.  i.  Projecting,  standing  forward  before  the 
rest;  of  part  of  a  building  or  wall,  or  of  an  angle  of  an  enclosure. 
2.  Excluded,  or  turned  out  of  doors. 

Thiunb-sneok,  sb.  A  Sneck  or  latch  which  is  raised  by  the  action 
of  a  small  lever,  passed  underneath  it,  and  pressed  down  by  the  thumb 
when  it  is  wished  to  open  the  door.     Sec  Sneck-band. 
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Thunner.  Pr.  of  Thunder ;  the  u  ^  &o,  and  often  the  h  nearly  or 
quite  suppressed. 

*  Thiie  tbontn  and  teryn  downe  gar  falle 

FuDc  stout. 
Both  hallcs  and  bowers, 
CifcteU  and  towers.'     Townd.  My%t.  p.  J9. 
'  It  (the  Sur  of  the  Nativity)  was  marvelle  to  se,  s>o  bright  ai  tt  shooe. 
I  wold  hare  trowyd,  %'eraly,  it  had  bene  tboner  ftanc'     lb.  p.  92. 

ThuH  and  bo  (pr.  thus  an'  seea),  used  adverbially.     Not  very  wcfl, 

middling,  indifTerently. 

*  "  I  am  only  thm  and  jo;"  in  the  condition  which  we  call  middling.'     ]Vb.  GL 

Thwait,  sb.     A  hamlet,  a  cluster  of  two  or  three  houses. 

71f%i/ain  in  Or.  GI.,  quoted  by  Molb.  Dan.  D.  Ltx.  under  Am/,  is  defined  *  a  field,  cleared 
of  wood  ;'  in  HalL,  *  Land,  once  covered  with  wood,  brought  into  pasture  or  tilUpc,'  with 
the  remark  appended  that  '  tbmaiu  enters  into  the  ninie  of  many  places  in  Westmorland 
and  Cumberland.'  Brockctt  describes  thwaiu  as  simply  '  a  level  paiture  Hdd.'  Ferg.  quotes 
Isl.  (wefi,  Dan.  tved,  tv*d*,  and  looks  upon  tbwattt  in  the  name  of  a  place  ai  ^ving  evidence 
of  a  Norse  origin,  tborpt  on  the  other  hand,  poiiuinEj  more  to  what  is  understood  by  Dani.Oi 
influence.  1  do  not  find  the  former  either  in  Hald.,  or  in  Mobius.  Molb.  collates  the  word 
tved  with  A.  S.  ^iian,  Yxifeotan,  E.  thwif,  to  cut,  cut  in  two,  but  admits  that  the  Sleswtg 
word  tved  and  Eng.  Itvaif,  land  cleared  from  the  forest  and  brought  under  cultivation,  may 
'  lead  to  a  different  mode  of  explanation.'  Sw.  U.  tvett,  tvtt,  tvmt,  N.  tvtU^  tvet,  signify 
a  chip,  a  bit  chopped  off.  a  severed  or  sundered  piece,  of  wood  namely,  and  Rietz  gives  abo 
the  vb.  tveta,  to  hew  or  chop  off  from  a  bigger  block,  collating  tbwitt,  ^v/itan.  Of  courvc, 
so  far  as  thtoait  bears  the  meaning  given  in  the  definition  tt  is  simply  in  a  secondary  sciuc. 

Tioe,  V.  a.     To  allure,  eniicc,  induce. 
Conip.  •  Tyfjn,  or  intycyn.     InUigo,  oUuio'    Pr.  Pm. 

Ticing^  adj.     Templing,  seductive. 

Tick,  sb.  A  small  mark,  such,  for  instance,  as  may  be  made  with  a 
pen  or  pencil  against  the  several  items  in  an  accoiuil,  or  a  catalogue,  lo 
signify  that  they  have  passed  under  review. 

The  true  meaning  is  no  doubt  that  given  by  Hall.,  viz.  *  a  slight  touch,*  and  the  deriratioa 
the  same  as  that  of  totteh. 

Tick,  tick  off,  v.  a.  In  going  through  the  items  of  a  bill  or  cata- 
logue, to  aflix  small  marks  in  order  to  draw  attention  to,  or  signify  that 
the  matters  marked  have  duly  passed  in  review. 

Tie,  sb.  I.  Obhgation,  in  the  sense  of  compulsion;  necessity. 
3.  Constraint,  or  rather  the  source  or  cause  of  constraint  or  confine* 
ment 

I.  '  *'  Well,  James  will  have  to  go,  !  suppose?"    "  Neea,  Ah  known't.  There 'f  nae  «i#.**  ' 
*  Decan't  tew  yersel*,  Thomas.     There 's  lue  tie  t'  dee 't  te  daay.* 

J.  *  T"  au'd  lady  's  a  gret  age.  She  II  be  a  desper't  /i«  on  em  ;*  on  the  people  she  lir« 
witli. 
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Tie,  V.  a.     To  constrain,  oblige,  compel. 

*  Ah '%  Atd  t*  gan ;'  obliged  to  go. 

Tied,  It  *B.    It  musl,  it  cannot  but,  it  is  sure  or  certain  (to  be,  to  wit). 

* "  It  *i  Hid  to  be  Mc ;"  it  will  purely  pvove  to  be  so.'  Wh.  QL  Alw  '  it  miut  ncnli 
happen  io.' 

Tie-top,  sb.     A  garland ;  a  fair  rosette. 

Tiffkny,  sb,  A  sieve,  finer  than  tJie  Temse,  for  dressing  flour: 
taking  the  name  from  the  material  employed,  a  fine  gauze-iike  fabric, 
or  '  tiffany.' 

Tifle,  V.  n.  (pr.  tahfi).  To  grow  weary,  become  exhausted  or  worn 
out. 

There  can  be  little  duubt  of  the  essential  identity  oi  this  word  with  the  Dan.  vcnucular 
tmjit,  to  move  or  walk,  especially  Uiily  or  as  if  with  unwillingnesi.  Corap.  also  Dan.  D, 
/uvelig,  of  one  who  idles  over  a  thing  or  occupatiuu,  does  it  lazily,  tmvsom,  lingering,  slow 
m  achievement,  words  connected  with  Dan.  tuve.  to  loiter,  linger,  O.  N.  tefia^  N.  Frii.  /nw, 
Ddl  /Miwn,  N.  S.  tovtn^  Sec.  In  our  word  the  transition  is  from  the  slow,  lingering,  toil* 
ing  motion,  as  of  a  weary  person,  to  the  idea  of  weariness  itself. 

Tift,  sb.  A  squabble  or  altercation,  the  act  of  quarrelling ;  the  quarrel 
being  understood  to  be  not  a  very  serious  one. 

'  TV^,  a  draught  of  liquor ;'  '  ftjf.  a  draught  of  liquor ;'  '  tippy,  smart,  fine ;'  '  tif,  to  deck 
out,  to  dress.*  These  parallelisms  from  Hall,  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  p  and  the  /in 
the  KTcral  words  are  convertible,  an  idea  which  scemi  to  have  presented  itself  also  to 
Richardson's  mind  :  see  Ti^.  But  tip  alio  implies  a  light  touch,  quickly  given ;  to  also,  in 
the  phrase  '  tipptd  it  off'  applied  to  the  act  of  drinking,  quickness  of  action  is  necessarily 
implied.  May  not  the  hastiness  of  temper  and  its  results  which  are  conveyed  in  the  word 
tiff  or  tijt  be  as  naturally  expressed  by  it  as  hastiness  of  touch  or  hastiness  of  deglutition. 
In  other  terms  may  not  the  words  in  question  be  coincident?  In  which  case  the  derivation 
of  n/  fumiihes  that  o^tiffoztifr.  Comp.  O.N.  lyppilyndr.  iracundus.  ti/iy;  where  the  same 
coiuiect;on  is  evident.  1  do  not  know  that  '  tyffyn,  wcrkc  ydylly,*  Pr.  Pm„  militates  against 
this  notion,  light,  desultory  strokes  of  trilling  with  work  rather  than  good  downright  blows 
of  labour,  teeming  to  be  implied. 

Tifl,  V.  a,  and  n.  To  dispute,  contend,  argue  over  anything.  See 
Tift,  sb. 

*  "  They  nuy  tew  and  tifi  it  amang  themselves ;"  may  contend  In  the  matter  and  settle 
it  among  them.*      Wh.  Ol. 

Tift,  V.  a.  To  adjtist  or  settle,  one's  dress,  namely ;  to  dress  out, 
or  array. 

Comp.  •  ti/e,  to  dress,  put  in  order.*  Halliwell.     Fr.  ti/tr,  tUi/er,  to  deck,  prank,  trick, 
trim,  adorn.  Rich.,  in  v.  Tiff.     See  remarks  under  Tift,  sb. 
■  Get  thyself  washed  and  tijhd  up  a  bit'     Wb.  Ol. 
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Tiftang,  sb.  i.  A  scolding  or  quarrelling  bout  3.  A  scolding  given 
or  received. 

a.  •  Tbey  gave  mc  a  bonny  Hfimg.'     Wb.  Gl, 

Tike»  tyke,  sb.     i.  A  dog,  a  cur.    3.  A  churlish,  or  mean  and  low 

person.    Applied  also  playfully,  to  a  hungry  child. 

0.  N.  a'>.  tijh,  a  bitch,  O.  Sw.  tik^  a  small  bitch,  Sw.  D.  Hk^  f.  a  bitch,  a  foolish  wooiui ; 
in.  a  hound,  a  senseleii  loot  of  a  man,  Dan.  D.  ^g,  a  fiemaie  hound  or  dog.  N.  ^,  Lapp. 
tiks  or  tiksjtt  Cam,  tdebt  a  name  to  call  up  a  dog  by,  N.  S,  taebt. 

1.  ' "  A  nest  of  hungry  tyht;**  applied  to  a  set  of  healthy,  hungry  diildrea.*     Wh,  Oi. 

a.  *  The  Jewes  that  were  gentil  men, 

Jhesus  thei  despised. 
Both  his  loore  and  his  lawe ; 
Now  are  thei  lowe  cherles. 
As  wide  as  the  worlde  is. 
Noon  of  hem  ther  wonyeth 
But  under  tribot  and  taiUage 
As  tikti  and  cherles.'    P.  Pltmgbm.  p.  398. 

Til,  prep.    To. 

O.  N.  ta,  Sw.  HU,  Dan.  HI. 

*  I  ne  wote  what  I  shalle  say  tUU  hir.*     Tmimd.  My*t.  p.  40. 

*  And  if  we  euyll  do,  we  sail  wendc  tSl  endles  payne.*    Rd,  Pucn,  p.  3. 

'  And  tyl  a  grove,  that  was  fast  there  beside 
With  dredful  fote  then  statkith  Palamon.'    Knight's  TaU^  t.  Z480. 
'  Can  thy  ways  tU  her.'     Wh.  Gl. 

[Grimm  asserts  that  tU,  to,  is  'peculiar  to  the  Northern  dialects.*  Dr.  Bosworth  seems 
to  demur,  and  claim  the  particle  as  at  least  possibly  A.  S.  as  well.] 

Timersome,  adj.    Fearful,  apprehensive,  easily  frightened. 
Timmer,  sb.    Pr.  of  Timber. 

Comp.  Sw.,  N.S.,  and  Dutch  A'mm«r,  Dan.  Mfwiwr. 

Tinkler,  sb.    A  tinker :  a  word  frequently  used  to  '  point  a  moraL' 

*  Tinktr^ — so  called  from  the  noise  they  make  on  something  metallic  ...  or  when  at 
work.     It  is  still  pronounced  linkltr  in  the  N.  of  England.'  Richardson. 

'  He  sware  an'  banned  like  a  tinkler.' 

TinMer'8-wife,  tinkler'a-woDian,  sb.  A  woman  of  low  associa- 
tions ;  one  who  tramps  about  the  country  a  companion  of  TinkXars,  or 
other  like  disreputable  itinerants. 

Tipe,  V.  n.    To  fall  over. 

We  have  in  the  Or.  Gl.  tip*  ower,  to  fall  down,  to  swoon ;  <(^  off,  to  die ;  and,  in  an  active 
sense,  the  Lincolnsh.  tip*,  to  tip  up  or  overturn ;  to  throw,  or  toss  with  the  band ;  to  poor 
liquor  from  one  vessel  into  another.  Hall,  and  Lhu.  Gl.    Also  tipi^ek^  the  bar  whicfa 
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keeps  the  body  of  the  cart  in  its  place  and  prevents  it  tlpiug  up  or  over ;  /^,  or  Tlpe-trap 
(see  next  word),  all  of  which  depend  upon  Hp^  the  furthest  point  or  edge  of  a  thing,  as 
towp,  tt^pUt  towplo  depend  upon  A>/,  the  nppennost  point  or  edge  of  a  thing,  eidier 
of  which  sui^wses  extreme  instability,  or  difficulty  of  balancing  or  resting,  for  any  object 
placed  upon  them. 

Tipe-trap,  sb.  A  trap,  the  springing  principle  of  which  is  a  floor  or 
bridge  balanced  or  working  on  a  pivot :  the  eqiiilibrium  is  destroyed  by 
the  weight  of  the  animal  passing  over  the  bridge,  the  catch  is  thus 
loosened,  and  the  door  or  doors  fall. 

Tippy,  sb.    The  brim  of  a  hat  or  cap,  or  edge  of  a  bonnet. 

O.  N.  typpi^  suromitas  rei.  Corap.  A.  S.  tapptU  a  tippet ;  *  the  tippet  being  worn  on  the 
shoulders.'  Bosw.     Cf.  also  A>,  tap. 

Tire,  sb.  i.  Tinsel  edging  or  other  decorative  work  employed  by 
the  cabinet-maker,  &c.  a.  The  metal  edging  or  ornament  of  coffins. 
See  Ck>ffin-tire. 

Rich.  <x>nnects  the  word  /rrr  in  its  application  to  the  iron  rim  of  a  wheel  with  the  vb.  <ir, 
whether  correctly  or  not  I  do  not  now  enquire.  But  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
connection  of  the  present  word  with  standard  /»*#,  o/itu**,  vb.  and  sb.  See  Wedgw.  in 
V.  At^». 

Tite,  adv.    Soon,  readily,  willingly.    In  the  comp.,  titter. 

O.  N.  Adt  or  /itf,  soon,  quickly,  readily,  Sw.  D.  Adi^  N.  tidt^  Dan.  tidt  or  tf/,  Dut.  A7/, 
A.  S.  A'd*,  time. 

*  I  shall  t(^  thee  as  &d 

What  this  tree  higbte.'    P.  Pl<Mghm.  p.  334. 

*  CaUe  on  tyu.*     Towiui.  Myst.  p.  9. 

*  We  shall  assay  as  tyti/    lb,  p.  35. 

'  Aud  whene  )>ou  hercs  Haly  Wryte  . . .  take  kepe  als  <ylf  if  |»ou  here  oghte  |>at  may 
availe  )>e  till  edj^ycacyone/    Rd.  Pmcm,  p.  12. 

*  Ah  wad  as  tiu  gan  as  stay.* 

T'  ither.    The  other ;  the  second  of  two.    Answering  to  T'  ane. 

Titter,  comp.  adv.    Sooner,  rather,  more  willingly.    See  Tite. 
Cf.  O.  N.  and  O.  Sw.  Hdart,  Dan.  dtrt;  jo  tur$,jo  ^artr* :  *  the  sooner  the  better.* 
'  Pbarao.    Go,  say  to  hym  we  wylle  not  grefe, 

Hot  thay  shalle  never  the  tytttr  gayng.'     Towiul,  Mytt.  p.  6a. 
'  I  wad  HtUr  gan  than  stay.'     Wh.  Gl. 

*  I  was  there  /ttt«r  than  you,*     lb, 

*  **  T*  tUttr  oop  sprunt  mun  ower  a  bit ;"  the  one  soonest  up  the  hill  most  wait  awhile  ;* 
until  the  other  comes  up,  that  is.    lb, 

*  Thae  peat  coonu  titttr  Ue,  than  onny  ithers  Ah  kens  ;*  come  earlier. 

Tittereflt,  adj.    Speediest,  nearest 

O.  N.  tidazi,  Dan.  lint.     Cr.  Gl.  gives  the  form  tiOtat. 
'  Yon  is  t*  tilttrtU  road.*     Wh.  Oi. 

3« 
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Titterly,  adj.    Early. 

*  A  ttturfy  mak' ;'  of  peas,  potatoes,  8cc ;  an  early  sort. 

Tiv,  prep.  To :  a  fonn  used,  exclusively,  before  words  beginning 
with  a  vowel  or  silent  A. 

*  Ah  '1  gannan  dv  (H)ullt  t*  moorn/ 

'  Qan  tht  'im,  honey,  an'  gi'e  *m  a  buss.' 

Tiwy,  V.  n.    To  run  about  actively.   Wh,  GL 

I  find  DO  connection  for  this  word.  Our  Essex  word  almost  equivalent  was  ehhy  or  ehivty. 
PossiUy  the  hunting  word  tantny  is  connected.  The  example  is  curious. 

*  He  wad  nm  tivymg  about  fra  cock-leet  te  sundown,  athout  feeling  shank-weary.'  Wh.  O/. 

T'  moorn,  adv.    To-morrow. 

Comp.  *  Abraham  ful  erly  watj  vp  on  )«  monu* 

E.  Eng.  AUii.  Potnu^  B.  1.  looi. 
*  ]3arfor  at  morn*^  when  ^u  sese  lyght 
Thynk  als  Jwu  sal  dygh  ar  nyght'     Pr.  ofCmue.  I.  a668. 
I  think  the  word  is  certainly  To-moom  and  not  il/  moTK.  though  it  is  difficnit  to  say 
decidedly  <ix>m  the  Pr.  which  it  really  is.    See  T*  moom  't  moom. 

T'  moom  't  moom.  To-morrow  morning :  *  the  mom  at  mom ;' 
that  is, '  to-morrow  at  mom.' 

In  Sir  Oaw.  tmd  Or.  Kn.  the  word  is  mormm—' 

* "  God  moroun,  syt  Gawayn,"  sayde  |iat  fayr  lady.' 

* "  Goud  morouH  gaye,"  qooth  Gawayn  ^  bly)»e.*    0.  iao8, 1313. 

T'  mom  't  neeght.    To-morrow  night ;  '  to-morrow  at  night.' 
To,  prep.    For. 

*  What  did  you  have  to  brekefast?' 

Cf.  '  Have  to  their  mede.*     Toum^.  Myst.  p.  399. 

*  "  for  there  is  a  knight  amongst  vs  all 

that  must  marry  her  to  his  wife." 
* "  What  t  wedd  her  to  wiffe  j"  then  said  Sir  Kay, 
"  in  the  diuells  name."  *  &c.     Percy's  Fol.  MS.  i.  p.  113. 
'  The  second  took  her  A>  wife ;'  '  for  seven  had  her  A>  wife.'     Luke  xx.  30, 33. 

To-fkll,  sb.  A  building,  or  piece  of  building,  added,  at  the  side,  to 
an  existing  one. 

Pr,  Pm.  *  To-/a!U,  schudde.  Appwdiehm,  tegt$:  Brock,  spells  it  too/aU,  tmofaU,  and 
^fdUy  the  first  two  erroneously,  the  third  as  the  phonetic  form.  Here,  the  Pr.  is  rather 
t$U'fiiU.    The  South-country  designation  corresponding  to  this  is  Utat'^* 

To-fblL  Used  adjectively,  in  the  sense  of  *  lean-to,'  and  descriptive 
of  a  roof  covering  an  added  building  in  such  wise  that  its  higher  side 
is  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  original  building.    See  To-DaU,  sb. 
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Toffer,  tofiE^rments,  sb.  Old  odds  and  ends,  promiscuous  articles 
all  of  ihe  '  rubbish'  description,  or  not  much  better,  such  as  are  pretty 
sure  to  accumulate  in  the  lumber-room  of  any  house  with  a  moderate- 
sized  family  in  it. 

'  Die  iiidnd.  ipracht  bat  lufur,  inttrvmenla  magUa^  tofrar  inauUamtnia,  lofra  /osdHore, 
dec'  Grimm.  D.  Af.  p.  985.  As  to  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  tii/ur  the  simplest  recol- 
lection of  the  ingredients  of  Shakspcre's  witch  cauldron  is  sufficient  to  give  M>ine  notion- 
toad,  fillet  of  snake,  eye  ol*  newt,  toe  of  frog,  woo!  of  bat,  tongue  of  dog,  adder's  fork,  blind- 
worm's  sting,  lizard's  leg,  owlet's  wing,  scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wotf,  with  many  others  too 
long  to  detail.  Or,  to  take  a  more  prosaic  and  matters f- fact  catalogue  of  like  article*  teen 
by  Linnms  in  the  Gdta  court-house,  *  series  of  knou  made  in  threads,  silk,  horse^hair.  fibres, 
roots ;  shreds  of  hum,  caglcs-fect — troll-tyr*,  prepared  from  the  third  stomach  of  some  rimii- 
nating  animal,  &c.,'  to  say  nothing  of  horns  for  magic  ointment,  troU-pipcs,  rudely  carved 
faces  in  bone,  witch-knots  enveloping  witch-harc-legs,  and  many  other  suchlike  matters 
enumerated  by  Hylten  Cavallius  In  his  admirable  Warend  ocb  Wirdvrru.  It  it  impossible 
that  tb/ur,  meaning  coUeaions  such  as  these  and  of  such  articles,  may  have  eventually 
come  to  mean  any  jumbled  assemblage  of  oddi  und  ends,  rags  and  tatters,  of  miscellaneous 
or  heterogeneous  rcfuK,  such  as  our  word  Toffor  actually  doc<  denote?  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  Grinioi  coiuiects  A.  5,  tea/or,  ti/er,  vermilion,  the  medium  for  writing,  and  10 
the  possible  vehicle  of  runes,  secret  spells,  with  tofrar^  tofur.  Our  supposition  involves  lest, 
xnd  takes  less  for  granted,  than  this  of  Grimm's. 

*  I  would  not  niffer  down  ninepence  for  all  the  old  toffermtntji  put  together.*     Wh.  Gl, 

Toit,  V.  n.  To  be  concerned  in  frivolous  or  foolish  proceedings ; 
to  Mark/ 

The  Wh.  Gl.  gives  *hoit*  as  a  kind  of  synonym  to  this  word — *toitmg  or  hoUmg,  pl>y' 
ing  the  fool ;  an  allocation  which  reminds  one  of  the  expression  hotty-taity .  Cf.  Pr,  Pm. 
tottt,  which  is  given  as  synonymous  with  foppt,  folt$  and  folet,  while  foltU  is  defined  by 
fatutilus,  iUiiidut,  foUm.  *  Roqueforte  gives  fol*i6,  foltton.  &c.,  extravagant.  />«,  «/, 
itourdi :  volaticiu*  (Note  to  Jolt*) ;  a  signification  which  accords  well  enough  with  tlut  of 
our  toit. 

Tolf,  tulf,  num.  adj.     Twelve. 
O.  N.  tolf,  Sw.  toif,  Dan.  «)/v. 

Toll-booth,  sb.     The  to^-n-,  or  Town's-hall. 

*  And  when  Jhcsnt  paitide  thennis,  he  seij  a  man  sittynge  in  a  tolbotht^  Mitheu  by  name.* 
Wycliffi,  Matt.  ix.9.     ToU'SctamuU^  in  the  parallel  A.S.  version. 

Tommy-loaoh,  sb.    The  common  or  stone-loach. 
Tongue-pad,  sb.     A  fast  talker,  a  loquacious  person. 

Pad,  a  foot,  paw,  the  foot  of  a  fox ;  pad,  a  path ;  pad,  to  make  a  path,  by  walking,  on 
an  untracked  surface.  Heooe  the  idea  of  frequent  or  rapid  motion,  and  dbe  sense  of  the 
word  before  us. 

Tongue-padding,  tongue-waling,  sb.  A  scolding,  a  round  of 
abuse.     See  Wale  or  WeaL 
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Toom,  adj.    Empty. 

0.  N.  t6mr,  O.  S.  tombert  Sw.  D.  torn,  Dan.  /om,  empty.    See  Team. 

*  As  town  *%  an  egg-shell.'     Wb.  Gl. 

*  Half  an  egg 's  better  an  a  toom  shell.' 

Topping,  sb.  A  roll  or  curl  of  hair  standing  somewhat  up  above 
the  forehead ;  a  crest,  on  a  person^  or  on  animals. 

Comp.  O.  N.  toppr^  cirrus,  villus,  the  forelock  of  a  horse  or  man,  specially  of  the  fonner ; 
O.Sw.  loppir^  id.;  Sw.  topp;  A.S.  Mmtstop,  a  helmet's  top;  Pr.  Pm.  *  Ti^,  or  fortop, 
top  of  the  bed.    Agualium.' 

*  "  r  U  cowl  bis  topping  for  him ;"  I  *11  clip  his  forelock  for  him.'  Wh.  Oi.  (Wrongly 
explained.    See  Ooul.) 

Tottering,  adj.  i.  Variable,  changeable,  unsettled;  of  the  weather. 
a.  Uncertain,  doubtful,  hazardous;  of  a  time  of  sickness,  or  the  lasting 
of  a  storm. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Totetynge,  or  waveryngc.  VaeiUatio:  Cf.  mtrry-4olter,  titt*r-totttr^  tUnr^ 
etim-totter,  teeter-my-tauter  (the  Essex  form),  names  for  the  game  of  sm-soip,  in  which  the 
idea  connected  with  totter  is  that  of  vacillation,  variableness,  now  up,  now  down ;  so  that 
our  word  is  thoroughly  d^criptive  as  applied  to  designate  the  sudden  or  frequent  weather 
fluctuations  in  an  unsettled  season. 

1.  '  It 's  nobbut  a  tottering  time  for  harvest.'     Wb.  Gl. 

3.  *  "  I  have  had  a  tottering  time  of  it ;"  a  time  of  danger  or  suspense  in  consequeocc 
of  sore  sickneu.    Sailors  also  are  heard  to  speak  in  a  similar  strain  after  a  storm.'     76. 

TouohouB,  adj.     Irritable,  testy,  disposed  to  resent  small  injuries. 

Towp,  towple,  V.  n.    To  totter  or  fall  over.    See  Tipe. 

Town's-hall,  sb.    The  town-hall,  or  municipal  building  of  a  town. 

To  you,  I'll  be.     I  will  be  with  you,  I'll  come  to  you. 

Trade,  sb.  Traffic,  in  the  sense  of  passing  backwards  and  forwards; 
of  men  or  animals. 

The  O.  N.  /rctt/A,  tradkr,  crebra  vestigia  pedum,  presents  a  precise  analogy  to  this  word ; 
and  trddiho,  by  implication,  for  it  means  a  road  or  way,  limited  by  fences  or  other  bowid- 
aries,  by  which  men  and  beasts  find  admittance  to  the  formstead.  Note  also  Dan.  traad, 
walking,  going.  *  Trad*,'  says  Rich.,  of  Wie  standard  E.  word.  *  is  a  way  or  course 
trodden  and  retrodden^  passed  and  repassed ; — thence  intercourse,  regular  coarse  or  practice, 
intercourse  for  buying,  selling  or  bartering;  traffic'  Our  word  is  limited  to  the  inter- 
mediate  sense  of '  passing  and  repassing,  treading  and  retreading.'    See  Trod. 

'  A  vast  o'  rabbits  here,  by  the  trade  they  make.' 

Trail,  v.  a.  i.  To  drag  or  draw  along  the  ground,  or  without  the 
assistance  of  wheels.  2.  To  move  about  from  place  to  place  in  an 
idle,  lazy,  desultory  sort  of  way. 

Comp.  Dut.  treyUn,  to  draw  a  ship  with  a  rope.  Rich,  says  •  treylen  is  from  treckm,  aa 
draggle  or  drawl  from  draw,'  there  being  no  difference  save  in  the  initial  letter.  He  also 
makes  two  quotations  from  P.  Plougbm.,  involving  the  word  troile. 
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*  It  was  not  carried,  it  was  traiUd'     Wh.  Gl. 

'  "  He  traiU  a  light  barrow  :  his  hat  coven  his  family ;"  he  is  unmarried  and  hu  no  caret 
of  a  domestic  nature.'     lb. 

In  york  Ctut.  Dtp.  the  foUowipg  pauage  is  met  with,  p.  1 96: — 'Hat  she  and  Jane 
Makepicce  of  New  Ridley  had  trailtd  a  horse  of  the  said  George  downc  a  great  scarr  ;* 
this,  as  alleged  to  be  dooe  by  witchcraft,  was  an  act  di&rent  from  that  of  physical  dragging 
or  trailing  and  gives  the  word  aut>ther  tense.  Iti  Sir  Gaw.  and  Gr.  Knight  it  also  take* 
yet  another  seme,  namely  that  of  following  by  the  trail,  as  a  hoond  does  the  fox. 

TrailtengB,  sb.     A  slatternly,  ungainly  female.     See  Tengs. 

The  definition  of  this  word  in  the  Wh.  Ol.  is  *a  slipshod  female  as  awkward  in  hei 
manner  as  "  the  walking  toDgs."     A  "  troUopy  trailttngt"  is  the  osual  e|Hthet.* 

Trailtripos,  sb.     A  dirty,  slatternly  female. 

It  may  be  a  quettioo  if  the  true  orthography  of  this  word  be  not  '  trail-trapes,  -traips.* 
See  Trajwains.  Trailtripea  would  imply  long  tatters  or  links  dragging  from  the 
ilovcniy  ragged  dress;  but  the  other  q>clUng  and  oooscquent  exi^anatioa  would  be  the 
better  of  the  two. 

TroUops,  sb.     A  dirty  slattern, 

Richardson  defines  trollop,  '  one  who  goes,  strolls  (drtmls)  about  from  place  to  place, 
caretculy.  loosely  dressed.'     '  7W/«ri>,  a  trowling.  a  disordered  ranging.*  Cotgr. 
[n  *  And  thus  hath  he  trolled  forth 

Thise  two  and  thritty  winter :'  P.  Ptovghm,  p.  387, 
tile  word  IroU  seems  equiralent  to  trail  in  a  neuter  sense,  and  probably  niggesti  the  con- 
nection oi  traUopi. 

Sw.  D.  trilli-vippa,  the  connection  of  which  is  with  ftri//,  irolt,  to  whirl  or  turn  about.  Xq 
roll,  seems  to  designate  levity  of  conduct  rather  than  laziness  or  klattemtiaest. 

Trallopy,  adj.     Sluttish,  slatternly,  untidy. 
Tramp,  v.  n.    To  go  on  foot. 

Comp.  Sw.  trampot  Dan.  tramp*.  Germ,  irtxmptn,  to  tread,  stamp  with  the  feet. 

Tramp,  trampor,  sb.     A  vagrant,  a  travelling  beggar,  a  low  pedlar. 

Tramp-hooBe,  sb.  A  lodging-house  for  the  reception  of  vagrants  or 
tramps. 

Trap,  V.  a.  To  catch  so  as  to  pinch  or  crush ;  as  one's  dngers  in 
a  door. 

'  I  got  Diy  finger^nd  trapptd  In  the  door.*     Wh.  Ol. 

Trapesing,  adj.  Wandering  about  idly ;  flaunting  about,  as  an  idly- 
disposed  girl  to  shew  herself  or  her  dress;  walking  up  and  down  tmne- 
cessarily,  or  like  one  who  does  not  know  how  to  get  the  time  over. 

Germ,  trahtn,  Dut.  trappm,  to  tramp.  Skinner  refers  the  word  trapt  or  trapn  to  thil 
source,  says  Rich.  Add  Sw.  Dial,  trafpa,  to  proceed  with  mincing  steps,  Sw.  trippa,  id., 
N.  S.  trapptn,  to  tramp,  to  prance. 
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Trappings,  Cart-trappingB,  sb.  The  harness  of  a  horse  employed 
in  drawing  a  cart, 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Trapyn  hots.  Falero.  Trapere,  or  tnpur.  Faltra :'  our  word  being  simply 
a  homelier  ip^iUcatioo  of  the  old  word. 

Trash,  v.  n.  i.  To  trudge  about,  or  on  and  on,  under  fadguing  cir- 
cumstances ;  whether  on  toilsome  paths,  or  by  going  the  same  round 
over  and  over  again.  Thence,  2.  v.  a.  To  weary,  fatigue,  harass ;  but 
occurring  most  frequendy  in  the  passive. 

Sw.  D.  traslia,  to  walk  with  tcil  and  wearisomely,  especially  in  the  case  of  what  u  undcT- 
stood  by  '  bad  travelling*  in  Clevel. ;  that  is.  when  the  roadi  are  muddy  and  heavy  ;  Dan. 
troiiti,  to  walk  in  bad  muddy  paths,  or  to  go  toilingly  and  much  round  about ;  Sw.  trtahot 
to  trudge,  jog  along;  Swiss  /rir/»c^xi>,  to  walk  toil&omcly  or  heavily.  The  connection  is 
with  trAda,  E.  tread,  A.S.  er*Jen,3cc.,  as  also  with  trace.  See  Ihrc  in  v.  TrdJa.  and  Rtctz 
tmder  the  same  word. 

Trash,  sb.  (often  pr.  thrash).  A  person  of  worthless  character,  a 
good-for-nought- 

This  word  and  that  which  precedes  it  arc  quite  distinct  and  unconnected.  Our  Tnah.  sb. 
(see  Rietz,  in  v.  Trds),  is  evidently  coincident  as  well  as  synonymous  with  O.  N.  xroi. 
Comp.  N.  troi,  worthless  twigs,  Sec,  fallen  from  the  trees  iu  a  forest,  Dan.  D.  irodi,  the 
ume,  collected,  or  as  simply  fit,  for  burning.  But  the  Sw.  D.  word  trdt  not  only  means  the 
tame  sort  of  worthless  rubbish  is  the  Norse  and  Dan.  words  do,  it  takes  the  additional 
sense  of  a  worthless  or  good-for-nothing  person' — odugHg  rtuHitiska;  u  du  a  §U  trAs :  yon 
are  a  trash.     Comp.  our  example. 

*  She  *s  te  nae  guid ;  she 's  nobbnt  a  naasty  l{b)raMh.' 

TrashmentB,  sb.  The  testicles.  Cr,  GL  gives,  and  correctly,  '  Any- 
thing worthless,'  as  the  real  significarion  of  the  word. 

*  "  Odzucks  t  1  thiiik  I  shall  run  mad  I     Good  people  hold  me  Gut ; 
Fain  would  I  go  and  geld  myself — but  now  the  time  is  past" 
Enter  King's  Fool,  with  a  knife,  and  says, — 
"  Mebbe  not  1   Who 's  that  that  wants  geiding  ?     1 11  a-warrant  thee  I  *U  take  tfay  trat^ 
ments  from  thee."  '     Egton  Sword  Dance  RKUaiion. 

Travellers'-joy,  sb.  The  common  stags-horn  club-moss  {Lycopoditim 
clavatum), 

Tribbit-fitiok,  sb.  (sometimes  pr.  trivvet  or  trewit-stick).  The  bat 
used  in  the  game  of  SpoU  a'  knorr.  It  consists  of  a  longish  and 
flexible  stick,  to  the  end  of  which  is  affixed  a  small  bat  of  hard  wood, 
the  flat  face  of  which  is  about  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  about  two 
broad  at  the  widest  part,  near  the  end. 

Pr.  Pm.  •  Trypet.  Tripula,  triia.'  Mr.  Way's  note  on  this  Is, — '  Pottibly  a  trippet, 
which,  accordiog  to  Mr.  HalUwell's  Pruv.  Diet,  is  the  same  as  trip,  a  ball  of  wood,  Ace.  used 
in  the  game  of  trip,  tn  the  North  of  England,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  Hallanuhtre 
Glosary.    The  tnll  ii  struck  with  a  trip-stick.'     On  the  preceding  page  we  find  *  TYtbgot, 
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fly  initrument  to  take  brydyi  or  becstyt  (tr^gette)/  with  tripulum  at  the  rarying  Latin 
dcfinitioa  rrom  one  of  the  copies  collated.  Dbttrve  tripvia  in  the  definition  of  tryptt;  and 
aUo  the  note  to  Trtbgot; — *  PaUgrave  gives  "pitfall  for  byrda,  treboucbtt."  The  tcnn 
which  origiiially  designated  a  warlike  engine  for  slinging  ttones  .  .  .  Mgnitird  al»)  a  trjp  or 
gin  foi  birds  and  vcrmia.'  Now  the  trap  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Tribbet-Btiok,  is, 
essentially,  an  iron  spring  which,  when  liberated  from  its  catch  by  a  touch  uf  t)ie  Tribbit- 
■tiok,  projects  or  '  slings'  the  Knorr  or  ball  into  the  air  to  give  the  striker  his  chance  of 
driving  it  far  away.  May  not  trtbouchu^  slurred  into  mbgott  trtpgrt  (in  Ducange)  have 
been  further  slurred  into  tiypet  (asjumcd  as  synonynnous  in  virtue  nf  the  Lat.  expUnation, 
tripula)  and  our  more  modem  iribbet  P  So  that  the  word  Tribbet-stlok  would  really 
mean  '  trap-stick,'  or  the  slick  Ukcd  in  conjunctiuii  with  the  '  trap.'  Comp.  trap-bat^  the 
name  of  the  small  bat  used  in  playing  the  game  af  *  trap-ball.*  For  other  comiptions  in 
the  names  of  the  instruments  used,  and  of  the  game  itself,  see  Spell. 

Trig,  V,  a.  To  supply,  fill,  stuff;  of  the  result,  rather  than  the  action, 
of  eating  heartily. 

I  connect  thii  with  O.  N.  tryggia,  to  secure,  make  safe,  attach,  Dan.  bttryggt,  O.  N. 
^SP"'  ^*"-  ^S^  S*-  ^SS*  •*'*•  ««"rct  fearless.  Sw.  D.  trygg,  trygga^  affords  aisother 
and  very  interesting  illustration  of  a  quasi-arbitrary  seme  imposed  upon  the  vt>.  under  notice. 
It  means  to  secure,  vt  ratlier  take  measures  to  secure,  ou  be-half  of  itrangc  children  or  cattle 
introduced  to  a  new  habitat,  thriving  or  prospering,  a^ecrion,  regard,  &c.,  towards  and  in 
their  new  quarters  and  surroundings — bebandla  krtatvr  td  att  d*  bUJva  trygga  och  trijvas 
dA  di  ombyta  visttistort :  to  deal  with  them  so  that  they  may  become  secure  and  thrive  well 
when  they  have  changed  their  place  of  abode.  '  Thus  folks  lead  a  new  horse  or  cow,  oo 
introducing  it  for  the  first  time  to  the  homestead,  three  rimes  round  an  **  earth-fast  stone," 
and  cause  it  to  eat.  at  each  circuit,  some  corn  out  of  a  measure.'  0-froj,  on  the  other  hand, 
meaiu  to  thrive  badly  or  not  at  all,  in  which  the  direct  sense  of  safety,  security,  is  as  much 
lost  sight  of  as  in  our  trig. 

*  Trigg'd  with  a  good  dinner.'     Wb.  OL 

Trim,  v.  a.  To  put  the  finishing  strolce,  in  arranging  or  completing 
anything ;  to  do  a  thing  so  as  to  impart  an  air  of  *  finish'  to  it. 

Comp,  the  usage  in  the  expression  *  to  &im  a  boat.' 

Trim  for  tram.  To  take.  To  misinterpret  one's  words  or  meaning ; 
to  lake  a  speaker's  words  in  a  sense  contrary  to  his  intention,  through 
heedlessness  or  inattention. 

Trod,  sb.  A  foot-path ;  a  path  or  track  made  by  the  continued  im- 
press of  feet.     See  Horse-trod. 

O.  N.  trod,  a  roadway  to  a  farmftcad,  tradk.  a  path  beaten  by  many  foolstepi ;  Dan.  tmad^ 
marks  left  by  treading,  foot-traces ;  Sw.  D.  trad,  a  pathway  or  track  fomictl  on  ice  or  snow 
by  repeated  trampling ;  A.  S.  ftW,  a  path,  track ;  N.  S.  tradt,  id.     Sec  Txmde. 

Troll,  V,  a.  (sometimes  pr.  trowl),  i.  To  roll,  trundle,  cause  to  cir- 
culate.    Also  2.  V.  n.  To  roll  or  be  rolled. 

Pr.  Pm,  •  TiyUyn  or  troUyti.  Votvo'  O.  N.  trida,  to  turn,  roll  or  whirl  round ;  Sw.  IrUla, 
to  turn  roend,  roll;  Dan.  trilU,  N.  triUa,  N.S.  driBm,  Schw.  triUm,  Switc.  triJUn.     Cf. 
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D«n.  triUt^r^  Sw.  D.  trUMyoTt  a  whed-barrow.      Most  of  the  verbt  qooted  are  both 
a.  and  n^  Uke  our  own. 

*  But  when  you  list  to  ridin  any  where 
You  mote  trill  a  pin  stant  in  his  ere.'     Squir^t  TaU^  \.  335. 
Chaucer  also  speaks  of  tears  triiling  down  the  ch^ks ;  a  sense  quoted  by  Dean  Riets. 

TroU-egg  days,  sb.  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter-week.  See 
Face-egg,  Boll-egg. 

TroUibobs,  troUibodB,  sb.    The  entrails  or  intestines. 

Cr.Ol.  states  that  this  word  is  usually  preceded  by  the  word  *  tripes,'  as  *  tripes  znd  trot- 
libobs;'  Hall,  gives  troUybags  as  signifying  tripe;  and  doubtless  this  is  the  ftuuUmcotal 
word,  the  idea  being  that  of  a  convoluted  bag-like  receptacle.     See  TrolL 

TroUoweranoe,  sb.    A  teetotum.     See  SoopperiL 

This  word  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Wb.  Gl.  Iioweranoe  is  the  Pr.  of  Laurence, 
and  possibly  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  troU-Ijaiurenoe»spia-Laurcncet  fonned  on  the 
same  principle  as  *  Jumping-Dick,' '  Skip-Jack/  •  Double-Tommy/  &c.  Comp.  Pr.  Pm. '  troi- 
fynge  or  rollynge.   Volucio* 

Trone.    The  common  Pr.  of  Throne. 

Trow,  sb.  A  trough.  A  vessel  or  utensil  hollowed  out  of  stone  so 
as  to  contain  water,  is  so  called,  as  well  as  a  trough  made  for  such 
special  purpose. 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Tbrowbt,  vessel,  trt/w.  Alvtus.'  O.  N.  >ro,  Dan.  A-v; ,  Sw.  trag,  N.  S.  Irog^ 
Germ,  and  Dut.  trog,  A.  S.  /ro^,  trob.  O.  N.  has  trog,  Unter,  alveus,  a  word  effectually  prfr- 
served  in  the  Northumb.  trowx  given  by  Halliwell.  The  word  was  applied  by  the  finder  to 
an  *  Ancient-British'  predecessor  of  the  quern,  in  the  writer's  possession ;  being  a  hard  stooe 
with  a  dish-sbaped  hollow  wrought  in  it. 

Trumpery,  sb.    A  worthless  or  indifferent  sort  of  person. 

Trundle-stick,  sb.    A  boy's  hoop-stick. 

Trunk,  sb.  A  frame  of  iron  or  wood,  covered  with  strong  netting, 
and  used  in  the  capture  of  lobsters  and  crabs. 

Trunker,  sb.  A  fisherman  engaged  in  lobster-catching  with  Trunka. 

Trunking,  sb.  The  pursuit  of  lobster  and  crab-catching,  by  means 
of  *  pots/  or  Trunks. 

Truss,  sb.  A  large  bundle :  thus  drapery  goods  rolled  together  and 
packed  in  coarse  canvas  form  a  Truss. 

Rich,  quotes  Fr.  trousser,  Dut.  tross,  trosuttt  Qerm.  A-ost,  Sw.  tross.  Low  Lat.  troua, 
trxasttr*^  to  pack  up  as  baggage.  Rietz,  however,  collates  Irish  tmty  to  bind,  luiroond 
with  a  tie  or  girth,  with  Sw.  D.  words  trosst  a  rope,  a  tie,  trossa^  to  bind  bundles  of 
brushwood,  &c.  This  word  and  the  corresponding  verb  are  of  very  frequent  occairenoe 
in  early  writers. 

*  Noble  men  and  gentile  ne  bereth  nout  packes,  ne  ne  vareS  nout  itm$sed  mid  tnutn 
(trusseaus).'    Aner.  Riwl*,  p.  166. 
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Tom,  V.  a.  To  card  wool  roughly,  or  for  the  first  time  and  in  pre- 
paration foi  the  finer  cards. 

b\  the  absence  or  aiiiy  other  derivation  might  not  O.  N.  i>emba,  arcuare,  ^MdAix,  intiunes- 
cerc.  be  suggested  as  possibly  cognate?  The  wool,  when  taken  off  the  *  cards'  in  what  are 
called  Tummiii^.  it  in  boltow,  puffy-looking  rolls. 

Tunder,  sb.     Pr.  of  Tinder. 

Comp.  husshop ; — '  The  *aid  Hugh  Pontchardin  lokcd  earnestly  on  the  husshnp^  and  the 
hmabop  said  unio  him,  "  Hugh  &c."  '  Ca(^rave,  quoted  in  Vork  CtutJ*  Dtp.  p.  16],  note. 
See  Biastiel. 

Tunty,  num.  adj.     Twenty. 

'  Ah  *1I  take  tutUy  groats  for  *t ;  nowght  nae  IcM.' 

Tup,  sb.     A  ram. 

Cf.  Sw.  tupp,  a  cock.  Sw.  D.  topp,  N.  tupp.  Comp.  aUo  Sw.  hom-tupp,  the  cock  of  the 
domestic  fowl,  tjAr-iopp,  the  cock  of  the  woods.  Much  as  Stag,  which  as  O.N.  sUggr 
lecou  to  have  mcani  the  male  of  most  or  all  animals,  is  with  us  limited  now  to  the  mean- 
ing, gander,  male  of  the  goose  (comp.  also  Stac*  Stirk),  so  Tup  ha^  come  to  bear  the 
nngle  meaning  it  now  docs  in  lieu  of  the  more  general  meaning  of  the  male  among  fowls. 

Tup-lfljnb,  sb-     A  male  lamb. 

Turf,  sb.  I.  The  surface-matter  of  the  moor,  which,  consisting  of 
vegetable  matter  accruing  from  the  long-continued  growth  of  the  liing 
is  available  as  fuel  or  Pire-oldin.  It  is  cut  in  large  flakes  or  cakes 
about  two  inches  thick,  the  growing  Ling  having  been  previously  burnt 
off  it.     2.  A  single  piece  or  flake  of  Turf.     See  Turf-spit. 

O.  N.  /or/.  Dan.  frv.  Sw.  torf,  Sw.  D.  torv,  N.  ton,  N.  S.  /or/.  A.  S.  tur/,  Dnt.  turf. 
Germ,  tor/,  &c.  '  In  parts  of  the  Highlands,'  says  Woriaae,  MituUr,  p.  330,  *  "  the  Danes" 
are  occasionally  credited  with  the  distinction  of  having  txeii  instructors  to  the  natives. 
One  or  the  first  Jarli  in  the  Orkneys  had.  accoriling  to  the  Sagas,  the  ttame  Torf-Kinar.  in 
consequence  of  his  having  been  the  first  to  grave  turves  on  a  certain  Scottish  promontory 
designated  Torfncis,  This  point  may  have  been  Tarbct ;  and  it  certainty  belonged  either  to 
Caithness  or  to  Sutherland.  And  it  is  at  least  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  people  of 
the  district  in  question  still  repeat  the  tradition  that  it  was  *'  the  Danes"  who  taught  them 
the  use  of  turf  as  fuel.' 

Turf-graving  time,  sb.     Autumn ;  the  period  between  hay-time  and 

harvest  especially. 

Turf-reek,  sb.     The  smoke  of  a  fire  made  with  Turf  or  Peat 

Turf-spade,  turf-spit,  sb.  The  implement  or  tool  used  in  graving 
Turves,  consisting  of  a  triangular  cutting  instalment  with  one  upright 
side,  to  sever  the  Turf  sideways  as  well  as  from  the  subsoil.  This  is 
afiixed  to  a  long,  strong,  curved  shaft  with  a  truss-handle,  and  is  urged 
on  by  an  impulse  given  by  the  thighs.     See  Elnappers,  Spit,  Spittle. 
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Turn,  V.  a.  i.  To  turn  from  one's  course  or  purpose;  to  sway  or 
influence.     2.  To  hinder  or  stop. 

I.  *  He 's  desput  hard  to  to*n.' 

a.  *He's  to'n'd  wiv  a  little;  he's  nowgbt  fit  for  these  parts;*  of  a  clergyman  newly 
appointed  to  a  Dales  parish,  who,  happening  to  lodge  some  little  distance  from  his  dmrcfa, 
suffered  himself  to  be  kept  away  for  two  or  three  Sundays  in  succession  by  snow,  whidi, 
though  deep,  was  by  no  means  impassable,  even  on  foot. 

Tom-pike,  sb.  A  high-road ;  in  contradistinction  to  a  Iioaning,  or 
a  Moor-road. 

Turns,  To  do  one's  own.    To  attend  to  one's  own  personal  work 

or  wants. 

*  She 's  nane  sae  ill  but  what  she  Oin  dee  her  own  to'ns ;'  make  her  own  bed,  wash  vp, 
fill  the  kettle,  &c. 

Turn  to  the  door  (pr.  to'n  te  t'  deear).  To  turn  out  of  the  house, 
or  out  of  doors. 

Tutty,  adj.    Fractious,  testy,  ready  to  be  oflfended.    See  Teaty. 

Twadgers,  sb.  Small  round  gingerbread  cakes,  thick  and  tough, 
and  slightly  flavoured  with  lemon — now  rarely  seen.     Wh.  GL 

Twangy,  adj.  and  adv.  With  odd  or  affected  intonation ;  of  a  per- 
son's manner  in  speaking  or  reading. 

*  She  Ulks  rather  twangy.'     Wb.  Gl. 

Twattle,  V.  a.    To  treat  caressingly,  to  fondle,  to  coax. 

Hall,  gives  •  to  tattle,  to  chatter,'  as  a  further  meaning  for  this  verb,  his  other  being  *  u> 
pat,  to  make  much  of.*  Ihre  gives  the  vb.  twdtta,  to  wash,  and  also  to  prattle,  to  trifle, 
remarking  that  Germ,  wascben,  in  like  manner,  takes  the  same  significations.  So  also  O.  N. 
)>V(XUa  is  to  wash  with  manual  application  (volutando  perluere)  and  also  to  chatter,  gonp, 
trifle.  Possibly  the  patting  and  other  hand  processes  applied  in  washing,  or  the  connection 
between  light  talk  and  fondling  talk,  will  account  for  the  existence  and  the  signification  of 
our  present  word.     Sec  Wedgw.,  however,  in  v.  Twattle* 

Tweea,  num.  adj.    Two. 

Twill,  sb.     A  quill. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  simply  advert  to  the  very  frequent  interchange 
of  tw  and  {^m  in  the  Northern  dialects  and  tongues.  Rietx  remarks  Uiat  in  certain  districts 
*  tv  is  sounded  us  kw  or  iv;  as,  for  instance,  ho6ngin  for  tvungen,  kwdl  for  tvdl^  kvatta  for 
tvaita,'  Sec.  Comp.  tunU:b  (couch-grass)  with  qmtcb,  quick,  quitter  with  twitter^  betides  the 
other  instances  in  the  present  word  and  those  which  follow.  Comp.  also  the  interchange  erf" 
qu  and  sv  as  in  quick  (alive),  wiok ;  queoH^  wean ;  &c. 

Twilt,  V.  a.    To  beat,  flog,  chastise. 

The  same  word  as  quilt,  to  beat.  Halliwell,  &c. 
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Twilt,  sb.    A  quilu  or  bed-cover ;  a  counterpane. 

For  ctjrmobgy  of  fuilt  see  Wedgw.  under  the  word  Counterpant :  a  rcry  tntcrcfting 
ptm^e. 

Twilt,  V.  a.  To  cross-stitch  in  quincunx  fashion  so  as  to  connect 
two  thicknesses  together,  as  of  a  bed-cover  and  its  lining,  a  petticoat 
and  its  lining,  with,  possibly,  an  intervening  layer  of  cotton-wool. 

Twilting,  sb.     A  beating  or  flogging. 

Twilting-frame,  sb.  A  frame  of  large  size  to  which  the  borders  of 
a  Twilt,  or  the  like,  are  secured  while  il  undergoes  the  process  of 
twilting. 

Twine,  v.  n.  i.  To  turn,  or  twist  from  the  direct  line  of  flight,  or 
course,  generally  speaking ;  of  a  bird,  or  running  creature.  2.  v.  a.  To 
twist,  as  with  string,  rope,  Thaok-band,  in  process  of  manufacture. 

*  Thae  partridges  flew  straight  doon  for  t'  beck  ui'  then  they  tu/itud  round  under  t'  bank.' 

Twiny,  adj.     Peevish,  fretful,  repining. 

No  doubt  a  dcrivatire  from  wbitu,  and  coincident  with  wbiny. 

Twiat,  sb,     A  strain,  or  wrench ;  of  a  joint,  namely. 

Twisty,  adj.  Cross,  pelted,  out  of  humour  and  shewing  it  in 
manner. 

Dan.  tvht.  N.  S.  and  Dut.  tvtiii,  dtiagreement.  conteiuion.  ftrife,  qoarrelling  or  squabbling : 
/<tv  /  ieUiiff  Ivitt :  to  live  like  cat  and  dog  ;  tvittig,  at  variance,  open  to  question  or  dispute. 

Twitch-bell,  sb.     The  common  earwig  (Forficuh  caudala). 

Comp.  '  Twitch-bollock,  the  Urge  black  beetle.'  Halliwcll.  The  former  portion  of  these 
Words  I  lake  to  be  coincident  with  the  wig  in  earurig,  and  due  lo  A.  5.  ttnrga,  a  kind  of 
worm  or  fly.  a  beetle  (another  form  of  the  A.  S.  word  iHring  tv/icea,  tuneea),  eor-Ufiega, 
earwig.  I  believe  the  htlt  depends  upon  a  word  about  which  there  is  lumc  uncertainty,  t 
connect  it  with  the  final  syllable  in  '  ICitchcn-6o//  (O.  F.>,  kitchcn-Ao//  f  Sooth.),  chissel- 
bol  (North.),*  names  of  the  wood-louse,  Tmnsactiom  Phil.  Society,  1858,  p.  99.  as  well 
II  with  the  ball  in  Twitcb-hallfxlr,  and  also  with  the  /et  or  bil  in  A.  S.  tei/el.  wibil.  the 
weevil,  and  with  the  btl  in  Warbel ;  and  if,  as  most  likely  (see  under  'Warbel),  this 
latter  b#/  connects  itself  through  bodylU  with  hot,  bode,  houd,  perhaps  claims  10  be  regarded 
as  limply  a  contracted  form  of  a  diminntire  from  the  word  represented  in  these  forms,  some 
of  the  uncertainty  referred  to  above  would  be  removed.  Comp,  the  contractions  which 
convert  Sfotula  into  Spaul,  Ketcll  into  Kell.  &c.  The  Dan.  name  for  the  insect  is  arr- 
tvitt,  mrentviMt:  and  txftstjrrt  the  Jutl.  name.  Other  Dan.  prov.  names  are  twnlttestjerf, 
tvis/biort  (this  last  being  probably  a  corruption,  Molbcch  thinks,  of  tvtstjert^.  The  Prov.  Sw, 
name  is  tvt-ttyrta,  tve-stiirta  or  tvA-Uarta,  against  standard  Sw.  tvtitjtrt.  In  all  these  words 
the  latter  element  is  idmlical,  of  course,  with  the  Uart  in  rtd'Start,  and  simply  signilies 
tail,  so  thai  the  entire  word  is  tvro-taH  or  tv/n-tailtd.  On  the  other  hand  mrmfvist  leads  to 
the  suggestion  that  twitch  might  have  a  different  coiiuc>clion  from  that  in  which  il  it 
placed  above,  and  if  the  prefix  in  warbodylU,  Warbel,  maU-htwd,  ihan^^HkU.  and  the 
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like,  impties  a  like  qualification  in  other  componncU  of  which  bod$t  at  ft  deriratiTe  there- 
from, fonni  the  lecond  element,  tuiiieh  most  be  accoonted  for  on  the  groand  of  its  con- 
nection with  Dan.  tviti,  E.  twitebt  Prov.  E.  twitebtn,  small  pincers,  and  Oe  like. 

Twitters,  sb.  The  twisted  entanglements  which  over-twisted,  or 
unevenly  twisted,  thread,  string,  &c.,  is  apt  to  run  into  spontaneously. 

No  doubt  the  ordinary  word  tu/Uur^  to  tremUe,  by  an  acccHnmodation  of  seme  from  die 
▼ibrating  or  tremulous  motion  of  the  entanglements  described  when  in  onirse  of  formfttioa. 
But  colute  also  Germ,  zo/tt,  a  tnft  or  twist  of  hair,  xotuln,  to  entangle ;  dm  wtrxotuUg 
mShru :  the  feltared  mane. 


Udge,  V.  n.  (Pr.  of  Urge).  To  have  muscular  action  in  the  sides 
and  body,  as  in  hearty  laughter  or  violent  retching. 

I  meet  with  this  word  only  in  Wh.  Gl.,  and  it  is  doubtleu  the  Clevel.  form  or  promiocift- 
tion  of  urge  ==  to  tetch.  HaUiwell.  Comp.  doss  or  dtiss,  the  pronnnciation  of  dorae» 
bo'dU  pronunciation  of  bird,  &c. 

TJke,  V.  n.    To  itch. 

Wh.  Gl.  gives  it  also,  v.  a.,  *  to  tease  or  annoy  ;*  yuk*  in  Hall. ;  Dan./mlm,  L.  SuL.jdkm^ 
Germ,  jucim,  to  itch.  Comp.  Sw.  D.  jukka^  to  be  uneasy,  fidgetty,  restless,  A.  S.  gietmm^ 
gictba,  itching.     The  Ancr.  Rttai*  form  is  vcbtn  or  v*chtn. 

Uking,  sb.    Itching. 

*  **  A  uir  uking  and  iwithering,  as  gin  it  war  boun  to  break  out  intir  a  great  flnsterment  ;** 
a  sore  itching  and  smarting  as  if  the  part  were  going  to  break  out  into  an  eruption.*    Wh.  Oi. 

Umbethink,  unbethink,  v.  ref.  To  recollect,  to  call  to  mind,  to 
have  revert  to  one's  remembrance. 

Cf.  O.  N.  um^enkiar  meditari,  A.  S.  ymb^tabtkMt  to  take  thought  about. 

*  I  unbttbougbt  myself.'     Wh.  Gl. 

Comp.  the  sense  in      *  Therfor,  felow,  hold  thi  peasse, 

And  un^itbynh  the  vfbzt  thou  saysse.*     TowtUl.  MyU.  p.  4. 
At  p.  35 1 ,  the  form  is  umtbynkt : — 

*  Nay,  I  pray  the  do  not  so, 
Vmti^fnkt  the  better  in  thy  mynde.' 
Again,  in  the  simple  sense  of  calling  to  mind, —  ' 

*  UmUtbynkt  ]>e  nowe  how  |>ou  has  done  grct  synns  and  many.'    Rel.  /Vwfs,  p.  16. 

TTmbet.hinking,  unbethinking,  sb.    A  reminder,  a  sudden  act  of 
reminding. 

•"I  gave  him  an  unhttbiniing ;"  a  reproof  or  blow  given  at  a  time  when  little   ex- 
pected.'    Wh.  Gl. 
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Umatrid,  adv.     Astride. 

Cr.  Gi.  give*  '  utnUriddtt,  utride  or  aitraddl*/  There  roust  have  been  many  wordi 
compounded  with  um  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  dialect.  Toum^.  Myit.  preserves  ufmbadtt 
aud  Hall,  quotes  vmbtclappg,  umbtgri^,  umbtlappi,  ttmhtMi,  ttmbigooH^  unUiraid,  vmbyluktt 
mngang,  umgift,  and  several  others. 

Uncolflng,  sb.  The  accompaniment  of  a  personal  contention  be- 
tween women ;  cap-pulling. 

ITncouch,  adj.     Uncouth,  strange,  awkward. 

tXnGUstomed,  adj.     Smuggled,  on  which  no  duty  has  been  paid. 

Under,  To  keep  at.  To  have  subject,  or  under  one's  authority. 
See  At  after. 

•  '•  They  keep  thctu  al  undtr;"  in  a  state  of  nibjection.*     Wi,  Gi. 

Undereold,  sb.  A  cold  caught  by  the  wind  blowing  up  under  the 
clothes.    Wh.  GI. 

Underdraw,  v.  a.  To  line  the  inner  side  of  a  roof  with  lath  and 
plaster. 

Underdrawing,  sb.  The  inner  coat  or  integument  of  a  slated  or 
tiled  roof,  of  lath  and  plaster,  the  laths  being  nailed  to  the  under  side 
of  the  battens  on  the  upper  side  of  which  the  slate-laths  are  fixed. 

Undergang,  v.  a.     To  imdergo,  endure,  pass  through. 

Underg&ug,  sb.  A  passage  beneath  any  obstruction,  a  raUway,  for 
instance,  crossing  a  road,  and  under  which  a  passage  or  quasi-tunnel  is 
made  for  the  roadway. 

Undorganging,  sb.  The  act  of  undergoing,  or  enduring ;  sufferance, 
in  Shakspere's  sense. 

'  "  A  desperate  underganging ;"  a  sevete  ordeal,  or  trpention  to  be  undergoae,'    Wb,  GV. 

Underhanded,  adj.     Undersized,  of  small  stature. 

The  Lineolrub.  GI.,  with  its  ciutonury  incorrectness  (or  worse),  defines  this  word, — '  too 
little  help,  iniall  in  stature,  unfair,'  what  if  meant  by  the  words  in  the  first  clause  being  that 
the  person  spoken  of  as  itnderband*d  has  an  iiuufiicient  amount  of  bands,  that  it  of  workers. 
Probably  the  second  lense  may  be  looked  on  as  a  kind  of  transition  in  sense  from  the  firsL 

Underling,  sb.  An  ill-thriven,  under-grown  or  stunted  child,  -or 
young  creature  of  any  sort. 

Cf.  Hall.,  *  Undtriing,  an  inferior. 

*>  He  wu  to  alle  men  undtrlyng* 
So  lowc  was  oivcr  jyt  no  kyngc." 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  M.  38,  f.  341.' 
Hence  the  idea  implied  in  our  word;  inferiority  in  sije,  growth  ot  capacity  for  thriving. 
Comp.  also  Pr.  Pm.  '  Vmdtrlynge.    Subditu*.' 
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XJndermind,  v.  a.  To  undermine,  to  work  beneath  any  object — 
house,  wall,  tree — so  as  to  weaken  its  foundation  or  interfere  with  its 
stability. 

Pr.  Pm.  •  VnHermynttyK,  idem  quod  vmdtrdAvyn  .  .  .  Vrndtrdth/yn.     Suffodio.' 

tJnderpinmng,  sb.  A  course  (or  courses)  of  mason-work  introduced 
at  the  lower  part  of  a  building  to  support,  or  prevent  the  fall  of,  that 
which  is  above  :  especially  when  the  '  introduction '  is  subsequent  to  the 
completion  of  tlie  building. 

N.  S.  pinn,  penn  is  a  peg,  a  plag  (Bosw.  in  v.  Pitm) ;  and  the  idei  of  insertion  U  rtroogly 
implied  in  our  remacuUr  uic  of  the  word  before  u». 

XTngain,  adj.  Not  near  at  hand,  inconvenient  of  access;  inconvenient 
or  awkward.     See  Gain. 

naheppeD,  adj.  i.  Clumsy,  awkward,  without  contrivance  or 
management.     2.  Untidy,  sluttish  in  person  and  dress. 

After.  Riudt  affords  insunces  of  ilie  form  unhtp  in  ihe  icnsc  of  misbap,  bot  probably  ihc 
affinities  of  our  word  may  He  in  a  diifcrcnl  direction.  Note  Sw.  D.  biip^i,  attoundod, 
amazed,  anbecomingly  eager  in  purtuit  of  anything,  Sw.  hapen,  thundcrstnick.  being  collatod 
by  RieU  wltli  O.  E.  awbaped,  which,  he  adds,  '  Skinner  derives  from  A.  S.  wa^an,  (tupcrc, 
horrerc'  Dan.  I>ial.  alio  has  the  form  h<tp,  enibaraued,  perplexed,  shy,  which  approximates 
10  awkward:  and  the  connection  q( bippin.  which  Hall.  m\'s  '  sometimes  stands  for  vnh^ 
pm^  not  deJTtciout,  &c.,'  with  hiKp  ii  more  tlian  probable.  The  un  is  either  a  corruptioa, 
arising  front  what  Mr,  Wedgwood  terms  *  an  instinctire  strirtng  after  meaaing.*  or  more 
likely  still,  a  mere  conversiou  of  um. 

TTnkard,  imkid,  adj.  i.  Strange  or  unused,  to  a  place;  unaccus- 
tomed, to  a  kind  of  work,  or  manual  occupation ;  strange  to  or  not 
knowing,  persons.     2.  Awkward,  strange,  generally. 

Hall,  gives  the  spdUng  urdtard.  He  also  gives,  wten,  awkward,  strange :  unkud,  vm- 
known,  and  vnktth,  uncouth,  strange.  Brockett's  spelling  is  swAtf/,  %tkkid^  white  O*.  G/. 
gives  only  unetttb.  Jamieson's  sole  form  is  unco,  ad),  and  adv.  Hall.,  following  Borworth, 
makes  A.S.  un-cwyd,  without  ipeech  ox  itrife.  quiet,  solitary,  the  origin  of  *  the  provincial 
word  vnktd' — meaning  *  sine  lite,  quietus,  solitarius.*  I  cannot  but  think  that  our  uixkard, 
tinked  or  unkid  Is  rather  due  to  A.S.  un-ev^,  unknown,  strange,  and  its  various  senses  to 
be  quite  paralleled  by  those  of  the  word  ttrangt,     Cf.  unoouoii,  a  mete  modem  corruptioo 

of  UHCOUtb. 

*  They  arc  wthird  to  t'  spot.'      Wb.  GL 


Without  inclination,  indisposed  to,  any 


nnliBting,  unllBten'd,  adj 
action  or  line  of  conduct. 

*  1  feel  uniiuing  to  itir.'     Wh.  Gl. 

XTnmenBeful.  adj.    Unbecoming,  indecent;    ill-mannered;    shabby, 
unseemly.     See  Henae,  MenBeAil. 
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Unsayable,  adj.  Not  to  be  influenced  by  advice  or  recommenda- 
tion; self-wiiled,  pertinacious.    See  Said. 

ITzkBlot,  V.  a.  To  unfasten — a  door  or  hatch,  say — by  slipping  back 
the  bolt  or  Slot.     See  Slot. 

TTnfiteolc,  v.  a.  To  unfasten,  a  door  or  Heok,  by  lifting  the  latch 
or  Sneok. 

UnBtrong,  adj.  In  weak  health ;  not  having  recovered  strength  after 
an  illness. 

*  i^'e  ueond.  ^tX  makeS  uet  keif  t  to  wilde,  feble  t  wtstmtg*    Ancr.  Riwle,  p.  136. 
Observe  also  the  sb.  unstrtngtb; — 

'  pus  )>eos  two  >inget  bibold  i  )>ine  Ucame — fiil^  t  vtutrett^St*     lb.  378. 

*  **  I  donbt  WiVLy  has  not  mended  well  o'  this  last  bout."  "  Nay,  Ah  *s  seetr  he 's  varrey 
uttitroHg,  puir  chap." ' 

TTp,  V.  n.     To  exclaim,  to  break  into  words  suddenly. 

Possibly  not  a  mere  abnormal  use  of  the  preposition  w^.  Kok  gives  the  word  vA*.  in  the 
same  sense,  as  of  extensive  and  very  frequent  usage  in  S.  Jutland,  deriving  it  from  O.N.  opa^ 
dp.  Besides  other  instances,  he  gives  t  kok  9ber :  the  cock  exclaims,  crows.  Con^.  the 
word  iupp$d  in  the  following  extract  from  Aner.  RmUt  p.  88 : — *  ^e  hit  is  ^  ich  wnate 
herof ;  auh  Wuh,  burh  me  ne  schulde  hit  neuer  more  beon  htfpid:'  it  is  long  since  I  knew 
of  it ;  but  yet  it  should  never  have  beea  ittpptd  through  me ;  ^Ktken  of  aloud,  pro- 
claimed. 

*  Then  Ah  00^  an'  seeas.' 

*  Bud  he  w^  an'  seeas — "  nowght  o*  t*  soort." ' 

XTpgang,  sb.     A  track  or  roadway  up  an  ascent. 
tip-grown,  adj.    Adult ;  arrived  at  years  of  maturity. 
Uphold,  V.  a.     To  warrant,  maintain,  make  good. 

*  I'll  itpbo'd  ye,  it  was  sae.'     Wh.  GL 

*  "  He  teeak  five  an*  tho'tty  shilling  wage  o'  Sattcrday  at  neeght,  an'  he'd  wared  t*  heeal 
iv  it  i  drink  afore  Monday  at  neeght."    "  Ay,  Ah  s'  u^/o^d  ye :  a  drucken  donnot !"  * 

Uphold,  sb.  (pr.  upho'd).  Maintenance;  that  which  is  requisite  to 
supply  a  person's  wants ;  and  thence,  his  demands. 

A  direct  derivative  from  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  standard  vb. '  to  sn{^rt,  sustain.* 

*  **  He 's  of  a  desperate  upbo*d;'  of  a  person  of  expensive  habits,  or  of  one  who  is  a  great 
eater.'     Wb.  GL 

Uprising,  sb.  A  prosperous  rise  in  one's  circumstances  and  con- 
dition ;  a  getting  on  the  world. 

Upset-prioe,  sb.  The  price  at  which  anjrthing  is  offered  to  public 
sale. 

Upset  witJi  or  wlv.    Very  much  pleased  or  elated. 

*  He*s  desper'tly  upt$t  wiv  his  new  wife.* 
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Upstand,  v.  n.  To  remain ;  to  continue  in  the  same  state  and  cir- 
cumstances as  heretofore :  occurring  most  frequently  in  pres.  pcpl. 

We  find  a  similar  and,  in  some  cases,  precisely  analogous  usa^  of  the  word  in  O.  N. 
Thus,  Flat.  i.  525,  Omu  StonUfison  took  bann  »tr  fart  nud  Jxim  mania  er  OzMOrr  bonuki 
b0t  tr  skip  aih  uppistandanda  j  piona  ok  for  lOan  ttud  bomtm :  Orm  Stonil&soo  took  hit 
passage  with  the  man  called  Ozsorr,  who  had  a  ship  abiding  in  piorsa,  and  faxed  oat  with 
him ;  and  again,  er  uppi  stodj  Ovfarosa :  who  continned  in  Gnfarosa, 

*  Are  they  all  upstanding  yet  ?'    Wb.  GV. 

TTptak',  sb.  One  who  exceb  the  others  he  is  named  or  associated 
with ;  one  eminent  among  all. 

*  He  was  t'  upuU^  on  *em  all.'     Wb,  OU 

TTp,  To  be.  To  be  old  enough  to  be  oif  the  parents'  hands,  if  not 
actually  adult. 

' Sev^n  childer  in  a* ;  but  tweea  iv  'em *t  oop' 

XTrltng,  sb.  A  dwarfish  child  or  person ;  one  who  through  sickness 
or  other  cause  has  not  grown  properly.    Otherwise  spelt  Orling. 

HalL  has  '  vrUd^  starred  with  cold/  and  Jam.  *  urtucb,  having  a  feeble  and  emaciated 
appearance ;'  as  also  *  wroid,  an  ill-grown  person,  or  puny  child ;'  which  latter  word  be 
collates  with  wanoolf  or  warwouf,  a  puny  child,  or  an  Hi-grown  perwn  of  whatever  age. 
I  shoold  rathn  regard  our  ITrliiii;  as  another  form  of  WreoUinSi  collating  the  Dan.  D. 
forms  vraag  or  vrag,  vragling,  a  dwarf,  a  misshapen,  ill-grown  person;  S.  Jutl.  vrdding, 
vrading ;  words  which,  especially  with  Jamieson's  interme^te  form  sorow/,  seem  to  afibrd 
a  not  un-easy  mode  of  affiliation  for  Urling.  The  Wb.  (?/.  simply  omnects  it  with 
Underllnci  as  if  another  form  of  it. 

Use-money,  sb.    Interest  for  money  lent,  or  deposited. 
Usey  To  no.    Unprofitable,  good  for  no  purpose. 

*  Gin  a  man  can  nowther  wark  nor  show  off,  he  *s  to  nae  uu.' 

tJwer,  adj.    Upper,  higher. 

Comp.  Sw.  ofifer. 


Vast,  used  substantively.    A  great  quantity,  or  number.     Comp. 
Few. 

*  There  was  a  strange  vau  o'  folk  at  Mally  D.'s  burial.* 

*  A  vast  o*  wet 's  &'an  this  back  end.' 

*  A  vast  o'  muck  astor ;'  the  roads  are  rery  wet  and  dirty. 
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Vend,  V. a.     To  discharge  or  throw  clear;  as  of  material  in  an 
excavation. 

Merely  a  form  of  wn/.     Comp.  *  vmt  one's  anger/  and  the  like. 

Vent,  sb.    A  slit  or  opening  in  a  garment.    Also  sounded  and  spelt 
Fent. 

For  illustration  here,  a«  better  than  any  I  can  otherwise  offer,  I  quote  from  Mr.  Way's 
note  to  FenU  in  Pr.  Pm. : — *  In  the  Assembly  of  Ladies,  a  poem  attributed  to  Chaucer, 
Atteroperaunce  is  described  as  arrayed  in  a  blue  gown,  purfied,  or  trimmed  with  fiir. 
"  After  a  sort,  the  coller  and  the  vm/. 

Like  as  armyne  is  made  in  purfelisg. 

With  greate  pearlcs  full  fine  and  orient. 

They  were  couched  all  after  one  worching." 
In  the  thirteenth  century  the  fent  or  vent  a^^ars  at  the  collar  of  the  robe,  both  in  male 
and  female  costume,  being  a  short  slit  closoJ  by  a  brooch In  such  instances  it  is  suf- 
ficiently apparent  why  the  fent  should  be  termed,  as  in  the  Pr.,  fihulatoriwn ;  but  at  a 
later  period  being  considerably  prolonged,  the  opening  of  the  robe  in  front  extending  often 
much  below  the  waist,  a  brooch  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  close  it.  At  the  pericMd  when 
Chaucer  wrote,  the  fent  was  trimmed  with  rich  furs,  and  the  fastenings  were  ornaments 

of  chased  work,  jewelled In  the  Inventory  of  Sir  J.  Fastolf,  a.o.  I459,  there  was 

"  i  jakket  of  red  felwet,  the  ventis  bounde  with  red  lether."  * 

Very.    Used  as  an  adjective  and  intensitive. 

*  Nobbut  a  vcwra  triile ;'  a  very  small  or  insignificant  portion  or  quantity. 
'  A  varra  deeal  ;*  a  large  quantity. 

Vessel-oupB.    A  corruption  of  Wassail-oupa 

Viewly,  viewsome,  adj.    Fair  to  look  at,  handsome,  beautiful. 


W 


Wad,  V.  a.    To  wager,  to  bet. 

Pr.  Pm.  •  Wtddt,  or  thyng  leyyd  in  plegge.  KarfiirtB,  pigniu,  vadhnotihim  ;*  A.  S.  s«rf, 
a  pledge,  earnest ;  N.  S.  and  O.  Dut.  wtdde,  id. ;  Fris.  wd,  a  promise ;  Germ,  wetu^  a  bet, 
wager ;  O.  N.  ved,  a  pledge,  a  deposit.  Dan.  vidd*  is  to  deposit,  and  then  to  wager  or 
bet,  veddemaal,  a  bet;  Sw.  vad,  a  bet,  vadjot  to  appeal.  The  transition  from  deposit 
simple  to  deposit  made  in  a  bet  is  easy  enough,  indeed  necessary.  Comp.  the  following 
extracts : — 

*  For  if  there  be  in  a  a»intre  an  horeling,  a  shrewe, 
Lat  him  come  to  the  court  hise  nedes  for  to  shewe. 
And  bring  wid  him  silver  and  non  other  uvt/. 
Be  he  never  so  muchel  a  wrecche,  hise  nedes  sholen  be  tpedt. 

Political  Somg,  quoted  by  Marsh,  Second  Ser.  p.  i$7, 
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'  My  loud  ich  wuilc  Mtte : 
to  wedde  for  seoluerc*     Lay.  ii.  636. 

'  1  dire  lay  ray  hcede  to  vnd 
Or  that  we  go  untiUe  cure  bed 

That  wc  shaU  here  aoolbcrc'     Toumd.  Myti.  p.  xSl. 

Cr.  Jag  till  satia  mitt  bvji/ud  i  vad,  tUt .*  I  will  lay  my  head  in  wad  that  . 

Dalin'i  Sw.  Diet. 

Wae  'b  t'  heart.  An  exclamation  of  pity  or  condolence,  or  sorrow 
and  concern :  contracted  either  from  '  wae  is  at  the  heart,'  of  the  speaker 
namely;  or,  from  '  wae  is  the  heart." 

Spell  WataU  i  biart,  Wb.  OL  ;   Wastrbtart,  UtJs  01. ;   Waatt-btart,  Cr.  &. 

WaflP,  V.  n.  I.  To  bark  as  a  small  dog  or  cur  docs.  2.  To  emit 
puffing  sounds,  from  the  escape  of  steam;  as  a  boiling  pot,  especially 
when  the  contents  are  thicker  than  simple  water,  does. 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Wappyn,  or  baffyii  «  bounJys  (or  snokyn).  Nicfo.'  aUo,  *Wappom,  or 
berkyn/  and  '  Wappyngt  (of  howiidys)  or  berkyuge.  Bajulatvi,  latratiu:'  and  Hall,  girea 
tvap,  i»app9t,  a  kind  of  cur,  a  \etpiiig  cur.  Coaip.  FrU.  wop,  cry,  clamour,  wopa,  to  caU 
for  auistancc ;  M.  G.  bona  taopida,  the  cock  crew.  Comp.  alto  A.  S.  wapflian  or  Vfop^tart, 
to  bunt  out.  to  bubble,  and  also  the  sound  implied  in  the  sniffing  of  the  dog.  If  nothiug 
else  suggested  a  connection  with  O.  N.  tip,  clamour,  ihouting,  apa,  to  cry  aloud,  nuke  an 
outcry,  the  rescnibUnce  of  the  M.  G.  phrase  to  the  S.  Jutland  t  M  «&<r.  the  cock  crows, 
necessarily  must ;  and  it  is  a  very  noteworthy  circumstance  that  Kok,  in  indicating  the 
pronunciation  of  •**,  gives  the  form  mb/  for  that  purpose;  which,  indepcndcuily  of  the 
general  principle  tlut  p  and/ are  constantly  interchangeable,  e»tabli&hcs  the  fact  that  m  this 
particular  case  such  interchange  is  a  fact.     Our  word  is  s|>elt  tt^fcn^in  \Vb.  Ol. 

Waffle.  V.  n.    To  waver  or  vacillate ;  to  be  undecided. 

O.  N.  v'uflur  (pi.),  doubt,  uncertainty,  hesitation,  vafiun^  id.,  vtijtn,  to  make  to  oscillate 
freely;  A.  S.  wafian.  xo  wave,  fluctuate  (Bosw.  collates  v/affie,  from  Brock.,  with  tMs  word) ; 
wafol,  wa/iil,  hesitating  through  astouisiiiiient,  doubting.     See  'Wafflios,  w&ffly 

Waffling,  waffly,  adj.  Vacillating,  undecided,  hesitating,  in  aclioD 
and  plan. 

'  A  windy,  waffling  soort  o'  chap,  wheet  nirver  kciu  his  ain  mind.'    See  Woffly. 
Waffly>  adj.     Given  to  chattering  or  babbling. 

N.  va%fl<i,  to  chatter,  talk  nonsensically,  A.  S.  UKtJlan,  to  babble,  speaJc  foolishly,  whiffle. 
Bosw.  collates  N.  S.  wnvtrn.  Dm.  wei/etan,  Gemi.  zwfi/eln,  and  O.  N.  vijta,  confundcrc,  as 
also  Welsh  cbwjiti,  to  move.  I  regard  this  word  as  actvully  existing  in  our  dialect,  though 
not  clearly  distinguished  now-a-days  from  waffllns :  for  I  find  the  idea  o(  cbattrring  con- 
nected with  the  word  vaffljr ;  and  am  not  certain  that  tlie  illustration  given  under  waf- 
fling should  not  really  be  taken  as  an  example  of  waflly.     Note  the  oonoectioD  of  vrimfy. 


Waffy,  adj.     Weak,  tasteless.     See  Wauf. 
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Waft,  sb.  A  blight  puff  of  air  or  wind ;  the  breath  of  a  gentle  breeze 
blotting  fitfully. 

Comp.  with  the  standard  word,  and  note  the  me  lu — *  And  the  sighs  of  their  fears,  and 
the  wind  of  their  prayers  uiajl  them  (go«i  men)  safely  to  their  port.'  Taylor,  Vol.  I. 
Scrm.  8  (quoted  by  Richirdsau), 

Waft,  sb.     A  wraith,  an  apparition  assuming  the  form  of  a  person 

whose  death  is  approaching ;  and  imminent,  if  seen  by  himself. 

Quite  possibly  thii  word  may  rather  be  connected  with  the  standard  word  than  with 
O.  N.  Vftfa,  spectrum,  umbra,  manes,  but  the  connection  with  cither  is  not  vcrj"  apparent. 
Jamieson  gives  one  of  the  setucs  of  uiaff,  waif^  as  '  a  transient  view,  i  passing  glance,*  with 
the  instance,  '  I  lud  just  a  waff  o*  him,'  and  collates  tiiit  use  with  Northumb.  iwy?"(and 
therefore  with  our  W»ft).  The  connection  is  not  improbable.  The  notion  involved  in 
the  word  is  &st  passing  away  in  the  district.  An  old  man  (who  died  in  1866)  was  nearly 
the  last  believer,  on  personal  grounds,  with  whom  1  have  had  acquaintance.  He,  however, 
mentioned  to  me  two  or  three  distinct  cases,  which  are  recorded  in  Henderson's  Folklort  0/ 
tht  Northern  Counties  0/  England,  p.  ,^0. 

Wage,  sb.     A  remuneration  for  work  done  or  service  rendered. 

•  They  gav'  her  a  decent  VMge.'     HI.  Gi. 

* "  What  did  be  give  you  for  doing  it,  John?"  "  Tweea  groats,  an'  nobbul  a  bite  o' 
breead,  wur  all  t'  wag*  Ah  getten."  ' 

Wain,  sb.     A  waggon.     See  Bride-wain. 

1  give  the  deliiiition  that  is  usuilly  given  of  this  word :  but  [  must  append  the  remark 
that,  if  intended  to  imply  that  the  wain,  and  the  modem  waggmi  are  the  same  vehicles,  the 
definition  is  incorrect.  The  veritable  Wain,  now  never  seen,  was  a  lurrow,  long-bodied 
vehicle,  with  two  wheels  only,  and  these  at  the  hinder  end.  The  front  or  foremost  end 
trailed  along  the  ground.  O.  N.  and  Sw.  vagn,  O.  Sw.  wagn,  Dan.  vogn,  A.  S.  wan  (con- 
tracted from  wagen),  Welsh  gwain,  Sec. 


Wain-houne,  sb.  (pr.  wain-us). 
of  a  farm  from  the  weather. 


A  shed  to  protect  the  waggons,  &c., 


Wait  of.     To  wait  for.     Compare  To  call  of. 

'  I  Ufoittd  q/'him  half  an  hour  an*  five  minutes. 

Wake.     Pr.  of  Weak. 

*  For  me  |>at  es  so  wayU,  and  so  viimyghtfuU.'  ftc     Rtt.  Piacn,  p.  51. 

Wake,  sb.  A  feast,  either  on  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  parish  church,  or  of  a  death ;  being  all  that  is  left  of 
the  vigils  or  watching — waking — which  once  accompanied  such  dates 
and  events. 

O.  N.  vaka,  a  vigil,  a  wake-night,  as  well  as  watchfulness  or  keeping  awake.  Comp. 
also  vaagt,  in  Dan.  D.  vaagntue ;  at  holde  vaageUut  being  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent 
to  our  to  ho*d  a  Lyke-waka.  Comp.  further  Sw.  D.  vakt-nau ; — '  /  IVHrefid  hltr  dtr- 
fort  graf'olH  at§  t  dag  kalladt  Vake-natt :'  hrnre.  in  Wierend,  the  grave-alo  (rf.  buri-o/)  is 
still  ID  ihU  day  called  the  Wakt-tugbt.    See  Lloh-woke. 
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Wakensome,  adj.    Easily  roused  from  sleep;  not  of  a  sleepy  nature. 

Hall,  gives  wac^enom  and  wakhtn,  both  as  meaning  wakeful,  or  neatly  »o.  Our  word 
i&  sounded  wackeruomt.  Comp.  A.  S.  wacon,  watchfulness.  The  Norlhumbr.  fonn  of  the  adj. 
employed  in  Rtl.  Pttctt,  pp.  56,  S7»  is  wakiiyrt,  coincidcot  with  which  ii  Haltiwdl's  wakktr, 
n&ily  awakened. 

Wale,  V.  a.  (pr.  wheeal).     To  beat,  chastise,  flog. 

Necessarily  a  dciivatire  seme  from  that  of  E.  wtai  or  wait,  the  idea  being  made  to  mt 
up«in  the  effect,  instead  of  simply  upon  the  act,  of  beating.  Cf.  Pr.  Pm.  *  K^o/*.  or  strype 
after  Korynge.' 

Waling,  sb.  (pr.  wheealing).     A  flogging,  or  castigation. 
Walker,  3b.     A  fuller ;  one  who  is  employed  in  a  Walk-mill. 

A.  S.  ivtalcere,  a  fullei ;  Sw.  XHjlkart,  Dan.  valker. 

Walking-mill,  walk-mill,  sb.     A  fulling-mill. 

•  WtUkOj  preisare,  volutare,  ut  solent  qui  fiiUouiim  cxcrcent.*  Ihre.  Witli  this  coUate 
O.N.  vtlkia,  contrcctare,  rolvere,  Sw.  vatlia,  to  full,  valic.  a  fulling-mill,  Dan.  vaUt^,  vatkt- 
nmUt;  A.S.  tvttdcan.  Germ,  walhen.  &c..  and  M.Lat.  walcatorium.  I'hiough  the  M.G.  tmi- 
larti$,  a  fuUer,  Ihic  ptjints  out  the  probable  connection  of  tlie  O.  Sw.  word  toalJia,  to  fuU, 
with  Finn.  u/nMui,  white.  walavM,  »hiningncss.  On  tlic  other  side,  the  connection  with 
v..  fuller,  fulliftg  is  apparent. 

Walk  with.     To  court,  or  be  courted  by.     See  Lead. 
'  Ay.  ^he  's  glen  i'  ithcr  chap  oop  an'  walh  wv  cor  Willy  noo.' 

Waller,  Dry-stone-waller,  sb.  A  man  whose  stated  occupation  ii 
is  to  build  the  mortarless  stone  walls  so  characteristic  of  the  district. 
See  Dry-fitone-wall  (Appendix). 

WaUy,  V.  a.     See  WhaUy. 

Walsh,  adj.     Insipid ;  watery. 

Jam.  refers  this  word  to  Tcut.  gaHscb,  ingnitut,  insuavis  taporc  aui  odorc;  and  Dan.  D. 
h»i  giijtlsod,  disagreeably  or  nauscouily  iwcet.  But  it  may  rather  be  a  contraction  of  am/* 
lowisb,  nauseous,  Hall.,  which,  again,  from  Ufitllow,  flat,  insipid.  Cf.  valgt  tasteless,  insipid, 
Aastn,  p.  637,  and  also  '  Dul.  walghen^  to  nauseate,  loathe;  waighingt,  nausea,  iiicUnaiion 
to  vomit,  tk  walg  daran,  it  turns  niy  stomach.  From  the  sensation  of  rolling  in  the 
stomach  caused  by  indpiait  sickness.  Germ,  walgen,  walgern,  to  toll.  Sanders.*  Wcdgw. 
Note  bcjide*.  Pr.  Pm,  Wtzllwf-ncfte,  fnr  biticr-swtcl  or  wfwdy  night-shade  {Solamatm  dml' 
crtmara),  and  wallttb  in  the  lines  below  :  — 

'  Venim  or  vcniioch'  or  vincgrc,  1  trouwc 
Wallet  in  my  wombe.'     Skeal's  P.  Ploughm.  p.  55. 

Wam.e  (pr.  wheeam),  wem,  sb.    The  belly,  stomach ;  one's  *  inside.' 

O.N.  vomb,  venter  infimus ;  Sw.  vAtrA,  vHmm,  belly;  Dan.  vom,  A.S.  viatnb,  N.S.  wamifB, 
Dat.  toam,  Frii.  stmrnb,  Germ,  wfvnf**,  O.  G.  wambe ;  ut  tbes  uuiUs  uuatnbu :  in  the  whale's 
bdly;  M.G.  wini&a. 

*  They  fill  their  »ombt  with  wine  and  ale'     Plowman  t  Tai*. 

'  He  '1  a  detper't  paio  in  *s  wtm* 


Wan  (pr.  as  the  adj.  *  wan'),  p.  p.  of  to  Win. 

Wangle,  v.  n.    To  totter,  or  shake  to  its  fall;  of  a  wall,  building,  &c. 

Compare  'W ankle.  O.  Sw.  wankla,  fJuctuarc,  a  frequnitattvc  fiom  urania,  wackla,  vacil- 
Urc;  A.S.  wicelioM,  DmI.  wag^eJen.  A.S.  itrancoi,  woneol,  N.  S.,  Dul.  and  Gcun.  ivanJtet, 
anstable,  wavehng.  Sw.  and  Dan,  vanliti-moiiig,  u  well  as  E,  v/ag,  wagglt^  Sw.  vagga,  lo 
rock,  and  ib.  a  cradle.  &c.,  all  are  closely  connected. 

*  '*  Take  care,  it  '*  bcgiiiiuiig  to  wbangU;"  of  a  wali  tottering  to  its  downfiU.*    H'b,  Gt. 

Wang-tooth,  sb. 

A.  S.  utang-toiS,  toong-foiS ;  O.  N.  vdHgi,  the  jaw,  cheek 
Vf^mg,  Dut.  UfOfig,  Gcnn.  wangt,  O. H.G.  tiuanga,  id. 

'  And  of  this  assis  chcke,  that  wu  lo  drey. 
Out  of  a  luange-totbt  spnog  anon  a  well. 
Of  whichc  he  dronkc  inough.'     Monkt's  TaJt,  1.  155. 

Wankle,  adj.     Unstable,  tottering;  unsettled  or  changeable. 

A.  S.  wa/icol.  tootuol : 
Wangle. 


and  Gcnn 


quelcn  ))a  ^Idrcn: 
queleti  (la  jeongere. 
qtini  f>n  wifnien : 
quelcn  ba  toarultH.' 


A  wanite  prospect ;"  unlikely  prospect  of  succcsi  in  a  matter.' 
Wankit  weather ;"  uncertain  or  changeable  weather.'     Ih. 

Want,  sb.  A  deficiency ;  no  supply  at  all,  or,  more  usually^  an  in- 
sufficient one. 

Comp.  the  O.N.  idioin,  one  which  occun  by  no  mcani  infrequently,  moreover; — 
A  tttnbvrriu  tuejldi  bar  ho/  tU  lidentia  ni  mannz  uar  vttn/  a/  lidt  \xirTa :  one  evening  there 
«ras  a  report  that  there  was  a  want  ol  a  man  belonging  to  their  company. 

*  Not  a  varrey  guid  plant  (of  wheat,  &c.) ;  there  's  a  want  i'  piccaccs ;'  the  seed  has  failed 
to  grow,  or  the  young  plant  hat  died  out.  here  and  there  in  the  field. 

Wap-cloth,  sb.  Coarse  and  thick  cloth,  for  making  pilot-coats,  or 
Bshermcn's  pea-jackets. 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Wappon,  or  hyllyn  wythe  dotbp  ot  o>er  lyke.  Ttgo,  comtggo,'  in  which  we 
have  the  same  sense  as  wnp  bears  still  m  nuny  districts,  to  *  wrap  or  bundk;  up.'  Comp. 
the  fomij  wrap,  wiap  (our  lap);  '  and  tlici  schuleii  wtap  \\\  it  llie  arkc  of  witnessyngc:' 
WidilTc's  Bible,  Numbcn  iv.  5  ;  and  tuip,  of  which  Mr.  Wcdgw.  uys, '  probably  a  comi|>> 
tion  of  vibnp  from  vrtap ;  "  lap^fn  or  wbappyn  \n  clothes."  Pr.  Pm,"  The  application  in 
our  word  is  obvious. 

War  (pr.  as  the  noun  '  war/  when  emphasised ;  otherwise,  more  as 
*  wur').     Imp.  tense  of  To  be. 

O.  N.  sur,  vart.  var  (imp.  of  at  vtra,  to  be) ;  Dan.  vor,  Sw.  var. 
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WarbelB,  sb.  i.  Somewhat  globular  swellings  along  the  back  of 
a  beast,  occasioned  by  the  presence  nf  the  lan-a  of  the  gadfly  {(£sfrus 
bovis).     2,  The  said  larvae  themselves.     See  Twitch-belL 

Hall.  gives  warbeetUs  is  the  Norfolk  form  of  this  name,  and  Pt.  Pm.  gives  *  Warhote, 
wymic.  Emigraneviy  boa ;'  while  in  the  notes  wc  find, — '  Biho,  «bane,  or  warbodylie,* 
from  Lat.  Eng.  Vocab.  Roy.  MS.  17C.  xvii,  where  tuarboifylU  is  clearly  the  iimc  as  HaUI- 
well's  warbeelle.  But  further,  warbote  or  warboi  is  evidetitly  a  compouml  of  the  ume 
prefix  toar,  and  bof.  the  origin  of  the  60/  in  boru-bott  the  name  for  the  genas  GasMropbiiut. 
With  bot  collate  boud,  a  weevil,  and  bude  in  abartubudt.  Hall.,  and  also  with  btd  m  -mnxl-htd, 
a  hairy  caterpilUr,  corrupted  into  ob«d^  ombitj  Scc  This  bed  or  bit,  says  Dr.  Adiams. 
TroHsaci.  Fbil.  Soc.,  i860  i,  p.  93,  *  is  the  comntoo  uame  for  an  insect,  bed*,  bode  or  bvdr^ 
which  is  of  such  frequent  occuncuce  in  the  A.  Sax.  vocabularies,  in  Old  English,  and  in  th« 
modem  Provincial  dialects.'  Now  bodylle.  in  warbodylh,  is  beyond  doubt  a  diniinutivc 
from  bode,  and  contracted  in.Pr.  it  would  eventually  become  6off.  M.  &r/—cf.  cbert-boH^ 
hitchen-boU — and  so  furnish  the  last  syllable  in  'Wftrbel.  For  the  iwir,  cf.  Ft.  Pm. '  Warrt, 
a  kiwbbe  or  knottc  of  a  tree ;'  '  Warre  or  knob,  new  (n«ud>.*  Palsgr. ;  A.  S.  vrtar,  a  knot, 
O.  Dut.  VMtr,  Vfier,  nodus,  callus.  [There  is  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence  of  sound  and, 
in  part,  in  sense  also,  between  Dan.  vabel  or  vcble,  a  swelling  in  the  skin,  fiUed  with  water, 
and  our  Waxbel — cf.  vaabelwt,  having  projecting  eyes,  eyes  that  stick  out  like  WarbalB 
on  the  animal's  hack — which  might  easily  help  to  mislead.] 

War-dayB,  sb.  All  days  but  Sunday;  ordinary  days,  every-day  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  one's  '  every-day  clothes.' 

S.  G.  bwardag,  an  every-day  :  that  is,  ati  oidinary  or  working  day  ;  Dan.  hvtrdng.  One 
of  the  many  amusing  instances  of  attempted  et}-mologies  by  incompetent  hands  is  supplied 
by  this  word: — '  Ward  ays — Query  worse-day:  war  =  worse  ;'  'War-day,  vrorhng  day:' 
'  wart-day,  work  day.* 

Ware,  v.  a.     To  lay  out,  expend,  or  spend. 

O.  N.  veria,  negoliari,  uti  rebus  suis  (Hald.).  with  the  instance,  m  vtria/i  smu  tU  oimmMU 
giafa :  tn  ware  one's  money  upon  alms  gifts.  Cf.  Welsh  gUMtriaw,  to  spend.  Ganutt, 
p.  165.  The  sb.  obtains  in  all  the  Nonhem  tongues ;  as  O.  N.  vara,  mcrx,  Sw.  vara, 
Dan.  WW,  A.  S.  v/iwe,  Genn,  wanre,  Eng.  ware,  Sec. 

'  Had  I  bot  a  p<mny  on  the  wold  I  wart.'      Trmm^.  MyU.  p<  51 1. 

'  "  It  was  an  xW-vmred  penny ;"  spent  in  a  bad  bargain.'     Wh,  Gl, 

Work.     Pr.  of  Work,  the  a  as  in  '  bark.' 
Wark,  V.  n.     To  ache. 

O.  N.  verkia,  ^ad  verhar,  it  aches ;  Sw.  vxrha,  Dan.  v^h*  or  vorAf,  to  ache,  to  be  in  pun, 
or  (eruiUe  of  pain ;  A.  S.  were,  weorc,  pain. 

'  For  I  have  made  me  in  this  strete 
Sore  bonys  and  warkamd  fete.'     Tcvtnel.  Myit.  p.  45. 
'  Our  maticiple  I  hope  he  will  be  dede, 
Swa  tuerhs  ay  the  waagis  in  his  hedc.*     Rev/s  TaU,  p.  31. 
[Notice  the  use  of  hope  =  I  fear,  doubt  or  expect,  and  comp.  our  Clevel.  doubt  3 

Wark,  sb.    An  ache,  sharp  pain ;  as  Tooath-wark,  Hoood-wark. 

Cf.  Ihrc's  bofud-'VMtrhe,  head-aclie. 
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Warn,  v.  a,  i.  To  summon  formally ;  to  summon  to  the  f)erformance 
of  a  staled  or  public  duty.  2.  To  induct  into  a  public  office,  by  the 
formal  process  of  warning  and  swearing  in. 

Cf.  '  If  I  nc  vcngc  me  of  the  vilJaiiic,  that  tncu  luvc  docn  to  mc,  l  Kpnimcii  or  wamt 
hem,  that  have  docn  to  mc  that  villanie,  and  a\l  other,  to  doc  me  aii  other  villanic/ 
Chaucir's  Tate,  p.  154. 

*  The  kynge  had  do  vtomt  alle  his  barons  to  be  at  hi»  feste  at  Cardoril.'    Mtriin,  p.  63. 
The  surveyor  of  highways  u-arns  the  screra!  farmers  to  attend  with  their  draughts  oa 

luch  anij  such  days  to  fulfil  their  Statute- work. 
2,  *  He  WM  vtanted  in  as  constable.'     Wh.  01. 

Warp,  sb.     Deposit  or  sediment  left  by  the  water  of  a  stream  much 

charged  with  earthy  matters.' 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Warfynge,  of  the  sec  or  oJ>cr  water.  Alluvium.'  A  word  depending  on  the 
same  origin  as  the  latter  eleaiem  iti  Moudiowarp.  The  simple  meaning  of  A.  S.  wiorpcn 
is  to  throw,  to  ca.»t :  but  O.  N.  vrrpa  i%  conslantly  applied  in  the  sense  of  to  throw  together, 
so  as  to  form  an  accumuiau'oD,  or  heap,  or  mound ;  thns,  ai  verpa  baug :  to  heap  a  funeral 
pile:  at  vtrpa  gard:  to  form  a  fence  or  bank.  Hence,  fint,  the  application  in  llie  name  of 
the  mole,  and,  secondly,  in  the  case  of  the  gradual  accumulation  of  soil  which  takes  place 
in  the  process  of  warping.  Another  like  application  of  the  word  is  in  Dan.D.  %Ktrf>  or 
varp^  so  much  of  a  6eld  as  is  ploughed  the  saxne  way,  that  is  to  say,  the  fuirow  slices  all 
laid  apon  each  other  or  in  the  same  direction,  with  which  Molb.  collates  N.  Kngl.  'warp, 
a  quantity  uf  land  consisting  of  ten,  twelve,  or  more  ridges  with  a  watcr-funow  on  each 
ride.     To  plough  land  in  warps.    Halloway's  [qu.  HaUiwell's]  Dictionary.* 

Warped,  To  be,  v.  p.  To  be  charged  or  encumbered  with  copious 
deposits  of  sedimentary  matters  left  by  a  stream,  or  the  tide. 

Warridge,  sb.    The  withers  of  a  horse. 

Comp.  synonyTnout  Germ,  withfr-rnt. 

Warse,  adj.    Worse.    See  Waur. 

*  Nae  want  an  new  ;*  as  good  as  new. 

Warsen,  v.  n.     To  grow  worse. 

'  "  He  itfomns  on  't  ,'*  becomes  worse,  in  point  of  health.'      \Vb.  Gl. 

Warsoning,  sb.  A  becoming  worse;  a  declension  in  health,  or 
otherwise. 

Warsle,  v.  a.  To  wheedle,  to  obtain — one's  ends,  namely — by  flat- 
tery or  cajolery. 

This  is  probably  the  same  word  as  wissle  or  whlssle,  and  its  proper  orthography 
wlile;  but  its  connection  is  not. very  apparent.  Comp.,  however.  Sc.  wtiu,  Vfy%e>  to  ui« 
caution  or  policy  for  attaining  any  object  in  view,  (o  prevail  by  prudence  ur  an. 

*  **  A  wanling  sort  of  a  body  ;**  a  wheedler.'     \Vh.  Gl. 

'  **  They  wiziJed  it  out  uf  him  ;"  tricked  him  out  of  it.*     lb. 

The  same  book  also  gives  *  to  smuggle,'  as  a  sense  t}ome  by  the  word. 

Waraloment,  sb.     Cajolery,  wheedling  ways. 
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Waste,  V.  a.  To  spoil,  make  unfit  for  use :  a  word  of  very  general 
application. 

*Have  you  wasted  your  frodc?'  to  a  tittle  girl  who  had  s{Mlt  something  over  it  at 
dinner-time. 

*  Ah 's  feared  t'  com  'II  be  quite  wasted;*  in  a  wet  harvest-time.  Of  hay,  in  the  same  way. 
A  book  subjected  to  rough  usage,  is  wasted;  and  so  is  a  knife,  or  other  steel  article,  which 
has  been  inadvertently  left  exposed  to  damp,  &c. 

Wastrell,  waBtrill,  sb.    An  extravagant  person,  a  spendthrift 

For  the  termination  cf.  Chuigerill  or  Oaaserell.  DoUeril,  Haveril,  &c. 

*  A  waster ;  the  opposite  to  a  home-bringer/     Wb.  Ol. 

Water-bleb,  sb.  A  small  blister  or  pustule  containing  water.  See 
Bleb. 

Water-brash,  sb.  Eructations  more  or  less  of  an  acid  or  acrid 
character  and  accompanied  by  the  rising  into  the  mouth  of  a  small 
portion  of  acid  or  acrid  liquid :  a  not  infrequent  accompaniment  of 
acute  heart-burn. 

See  Braah,  and  comp.  wateT'Springe,  water-teems :  Halliwell. 

Water-can,  sb.  A  gardener's  water-pot ;  any  tall  tin  vessel  for  con- 
taining water. 

Water-dike,  sb.  A  hole  or  cavity,  traffic-worn  in  a  road  or  pave- 
ment, and  filled  with  water  in  rainy  weather.     See  Dike. 

Water-heok,  sb.  The  barred  wooden  frame  of  equal  width  with 
a  stream  and  hung  across  a  shallow  part  of  it,  to  prevent  cattle,  &c., 
from  passing  along  the  shallow  and  so  straying  from  their  proper 
limits. 

Wath,  sb.     A  ford  in  a  running  stream. 

O.  N.  vad,  a  ford ;  et  enkelt  stad  hvor  man  can  vade  eller  ride  over  en  dv :  any  giveo 
place  where  one  can  wade  or  ride  across  a  stream ;  O.  Sw.  weid,  Sw.  vad^  O.  D.  wm/fr, 
Dan.  vad  or  vaad.  The  fact  that  a  'Wsth,  or  Wathsteftd,  still  exists  in  Clerel.  side  by 
side  with  every  old  bridge,  or  modem  successor  of  such  bridge,  is  very  significant.  The 
Lincolnsb.  Gl.  with  the  splendid  disregard  of  sense,  reason,  and  the  merest  acqoaintance 
with  ordinary  sources  of  information  or  knowledge  which  distinguishes  that  book,  states  that 
*  Wath-stead,  or  more  properly  (t)  waith>«tead,  derives  its  name  from  its  situation  on  a 
wade(t)  or  ford:  wade  or  waith  being  derived  from  the  Latin  vadum.'  The  com[»ler 
seems  never  to  have  heard  of  the  Danish  occupation  of  much  of  Lincolnshire,  and  conie- 
quently  the  idea  that  Wath  is  a  purely  Scandinavian  word,  in  use  long  before  the  men  who 
spoke  it  ever  even  heard  of  the  Romans  or  their  tongue,  could  find  no  means  of  access  to 
his  mind.     His  word  watb-stead  I  take  to  be  simply  the  *  site,  or  place,  of  a  wath  or  ford.' 

Watter.  Pr.  of  Water,  a  as  in  'hat'  nearly,  but  with  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  an  r  after  it. 

'  anon  they  doluen  in  the  ground, 
and  a  watter  there  they  found.'    Percy's  Foiio  MS.  i.  p.  468. 
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Wattles,  sb.  The  rods  laid  on  the  timber  framework  of  a  roof  to 
lay  the  ihatch  on. 

A.  S.  iMi/r/,  a  wattle,  hurdle,  covering,  tegnU  vliuinca.  An  instance  given  U  fwr&  \>a 
UfoUioB,  Luke  v.  19 :  through  the  tvline,  in  the  Engl,  version :  per  ttgnlas,  Bosworth ;  '  by 
the  tcUttis,'  WycUfle'*  vcrtion,-  ffwi  ISa  waila,  Jfortb.  Gospth.  Literally,  through  the 
'Wattlea. 


1.  Faint,  sickly-seeming,  weak.     2.  Tasteless, 


Waiif,  wauflflh,  adj. 
insipid,  weak,  as  tea. 

Jam.  writes  this  word  loavch,  waugh,  and  lefers  it  to  '  Teut.  walgbe,  nausea,  walgben. 
UI.  vdgia,  nauscare.'  Conip.,  however.  Dan.  D.  vag,  vaag,  vog,  vov,  sick.  weak,  infirm, 
Sw.  v&g,  which,  allowing  for  the  change  of  g  or  gb  into  /,  corresponds  both  in  sense  and 
form  with  wauf.  Comp.  tr  mand<n  syg  T  Airt,  ban  «r  kun  vov :  m  the  man  lick  ?  Nay,  hc'« 
nobbut  wau/,  with  our  — 

1.  '  "  Ah  feeU  rather  toaujisb:"  fainl.  or  as  if  going  to  faint.*     Wb.  Ol. 

Cf.  the  Scottish  u&c  ; — '  Allan,  who  is  a  little  wou/*  (crazed).    Legend  0/  MotUrose.  p.  So. 

2.  *  •■  Poor  u/a«/ stuff;*'  of  weak  tea.'     Wh.  Gl. 


Waufishness,  sb.     i.  A  sensation  of  faintness  or  sickness, 
sickliness  or  faintness  of  odour. 


2.  A 


Waugh,  waughiBh,  adj.  Wan,  pale ;  as  people  look  when  fainling 
or  ready  to  faini. 

The  same  word  as  Waof  (tp«lt  also  '  walT').  but  with  a  gutteral  sound — spelt  *  wow,* 
'  wuwith,*  in  Wb.  Gl.^  and  with  a  somewhat  varying  sense.     See  WaoT 

Waur,  comp.  adj.    Worse. 

'  **  I  am  iiiickle  at  immt,  I  '»e  obliged  to  ye ;"  I  remain  much  at  the  point  of  wotk,  or 

I  am  no  better*     Wb.  Gl. 

Waver,  sb.     A  light  breath  of  wind.     See  Waft. 

Comp.  S.  Jutl.  vaderv€t%i,  a  slight  puff  uf  wind,  the  gentle  breathing  of  the  wind.  In  which 
the  first  element  is  identical  with  E.  vteatber  (O.  N.  vtdr,  Dan.  vr/r),  and  the  bttcr  with 
S.  JutJ.  vAver,  O.  N.  vd/a,  to  warer,  quake,  be  agitated. 

Waver,  sb.  A  sapling  left  to  grow  when  the  surroimding  wood  has 
been  felled. 

Dan.  D.  vagfTt  or  vagger,  a  name  a|iplied  to  the  sapling  growth  of  certain  species  of 
willow,  the  Salix  arenaria,  &c.  Other  forms  of  the  word  are  vmgger,  a  supple  wiltow- 
wand,  V9ge  (in  the  pi.  V0ger)  and  vegrt,  which  Motli  gives  as  *  a  withy,  a  wand.'  Molbech 
also  gives  vg  as  signifying  flexible,  weak  in  the  sense  of  bending. 

Wax,  V.  n.     To  grow,  increase  in  size  or  stattire. 

O.  N.  wfUMi,  O.  Sw.  itFOjHi,  Sw.  vojui,  Dan.  vojc«,  A.  S.  weaxan,  Fris.  sviuto,  Oeim^  fwir^ 
Mff,  M.  0.  mabuoH.    Pr.  Pm.  •  Wajtyn,  or  growyn,     Cres(o,  ofcrttco.' 
'  l^s  ofte  of  lotet  wan^  mochtl.'     Arct.  RtwU,  p.  54. 

4  C 
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*  Aod  thnrgh  his  (God*s)  gudnes  Uke  a  day  ere  all  thynges  waxtmdt.'    Rd,  Pitett,  p.  aa 

*  I  fare  as  doth  a  tre 
That  blossomith  er  that  frute  ywtm  be.*     Manbtamtt  TaU,  p.  68. 
Comp.  the  usage  in 

'  God  bad  us  for  to  wtx  and  moltiplie.'    Wift  of  Bath's  Prol.  p.  76. 

*  "  He  fnoxM  like  a  selly ;"  like  a  wiUow,  which  grows  rapidly.'     Wb.  Ol. 

Wax,  sb.    Growth,  stature. 

Cf.  Sw.  vaxt,  Dan.  vetxt;  O.  Sw.  JvUiHtxiti,  of  (iill  growth. 

*  Thou  art  the  best  on  thi  wax  that  ever  was  dekyt.' 

7Wm/.  A(y</.  p.  311- 

*  *<  He  has  n't  getten  lus  wax  yet ;"  has  not  atuined  his  full  growth.'     Wh,  Ol. 

The  word  is  constantly  ap[4ied  in  the  same  sense  to  fruit,  vegetablet,  8cc.,  which  are  not 
yet  full  grown.     C^mp.  Chaucer's  *  ere  that  fruit  beyioo*'  under  Wax,  vb. 

Wax-kernel,  sb.  A  glandular  swelling ;  enlarged  or  swollen  glands 
in  the  side  of  the  neck,  below  the  ear,  especially.  Otherwise  *  waxen- 
kernels/  *  waxyng  kyrnels.* 

The  comment  of  the  Wb.  Gl.  on  this  word,  which  is  at  least  useful  as  illustrating  popular 
notions,  and  therefore,  in  a  measure  at  least,  in  accounting  for  the  existence  of  a  popular 
word,  is,  that  such  swellings  are  *  said  to  be  more  common  am<Hig  young  pec^  who  are 
growing  than  among  the  more  mature.'  Cf.  Pr.  Pm.  *  Coortu,  or  harde  knott  in  >e  flesche.* 

Way-wards.  A  suffix  to  the  names  of  places,  towns,  &c.,  signifying 
in  the  direction  of  such  places  or  towns. 

'  '*  Which  way  are  you  going  ?"     "Ah 's  gannan'  Casselton-«Miy^«Nird^.'* ' 

Weaky,  weeky,  adj.    Moist,  watery,  juicy,  full  of  sap. 

Comp.  O.  N.  voknOf  to  become  or  be  wet,  vokva^  to  make  wet,  to  moisten,  voivt,  mois- 
ture,  dampness;  Dan.  vadake,  Sw.  viitska.  The  Dorham  form  is  wofy,  Halltwell.  Cf. 
Dm./kgtig,  U.S./kcbi^/ucbtig,  Qena.fnubt. 

Wear  in,  v.  a.  To  break  in,  to  train ;  to  bring  up  in  the  way  they 
should  go ;  of  both  yoimg  animals  and  young  persons. 

*  To  wtar  in.  To  gather  in  with  caution ;  used  to  express  the  manner  in  which  a  shep- 
herd conducts  his  flock  into  the  fold  in  order  to  prevent  their  rambling. 

"  Will  ye  go  to  the  ew-bughts,  Marion, 
And  wear  in  the  sheep  wi'  me?"  Ritson's  SeotttMb  Songs. 
Teut.  wtir-en,  propulsare.'  jam.  The  definition  of  our  word  scans  rather  to  point  to  the 
same  etymology  with  wta-e,  hnoare.  I  doubt  very  much,  however,  whether  the  Sc.  (rfiraae 
is  not  coincident  with  ours,  with  simply  an  extension  of  meaning,  but  in  the  same  directioa 
still.  I  look  upon  our  expression  as  simply  involving  the  idea  of  use  or  custom  implied  ia 
that  of  continued  wtaring,  as  in  *  daily  wear,'  '  motley  '$  the  only  wear,'  Sec. ;  an  usage  of 
the  word  whidi  induces  Hall,  to  admit  it  into  his  Dictionary  with  the  definitioa  'the 
fashion.'     As  also  Nares,  one  of  whose  instances  is 

*  No,  indeed  I  will  not,  Pompey ;  it  is  not  the  wtar,* 

Measure  for  Measure. 
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Thus  to  wew  In  is  to  use,  accmtom,  or  habituate  its  object  to  such  and  such  ways,  pro- 
ceises.  acts  of  fiubmission  or  perforniaDce ;  and  thence  to  train,  to  break  in.  Similarly,  in 
the  So.  expression,  the  meaning  may  itmply  be  to  cause  the  sheep  to  move  over  or  alung 
their  wontcxl  track  according  to  their  daily  custom  into  the  fold  or  hugbt. 

Wearing,  sb.  (pr.  weering).     A  consumption  or  decline ;  phthisis. 

Comp.  the  purely  analogous  Dan.  word  taring,  a  decline  or  consumption,  placing  side  by 
side  with  it  the  crery-day  English  j^asc  '  wear  and  tear.'  Cf.  also  Sw.  tdrandt  tjulcdom, 
a  wearing  sickness,  tar-/eber,  hectic  fever  or  the  fever  of  cfHUumption. 

•  **  What 's  the  nutter  with  James  M.?"  •'  He  's  in  a  wtarittg.  Ah  doubts.  Leastwise 
the  doctor  says  be  *s  heavily  cuiuumpted."  ' 

Weasand,  sb.  The  gullet,  tlie  windpipe.  Somelimes  sounded 
wizzan. 

Probably  from  A.  S.  ^uwmoji,  to  wheeze,  difHcultcr  respirare.  Comp.  Dan.  Dial.  hvttUt 
to  make  a  whistling  sound,  as  the  wind  does,  O.  N.  bvasot  Sw.  D.  bu/dsa ;  Pr.  Pm.  *  (fV* 
satmnt,  of  a  beaiyi  throlc' 

•  There  thou  mayst  brain  him. 
Having  first  seized  his  books,  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  pauiicli  him  with  a  stake, 
Or  cut  his  tuezand  with  thy  knife,'     Trmf>esi,  iii.  a. 

Weather-fastj  adj.  Confined  or  detained  by  stress  of  weather.  Se€ 
Bed-fast,  House-fast. 

Comp.  Sw.  D.  borfcut,  wind-bound ;  of  a  ship  compelled  to  lie  at  anchor  for  want  of  a 
favourable  wind. 

Wed,  p.  p.  of  to  Wed  :  a  word  in  more  frequent  use  in  all  its  tenses 
and  moods  than  to  Marry. 

*  "  When  are  yon  boun  to  be  totdt"  going  to  be  manied.'     Wh.  Gt. 

Woddingers,  sb.     A  marriage  parly,  the  party  present  at  a  wedding. 

Wedged,  To  be,  v,  p.  To  be  distended  with  milk,  with  hard  or 
knott)'  lumps  originating  in  the  swollen  and  inflamed  milk-glands;  of 
the  female  breast  or  the  cow's  bag  or  Yuer. 

Ihre's  remark  upon  O.  Sw.  wfgg,  a  wedge,  is — '  In  Swcdith  wit  properly  denotes  an  angle 
or  any  pointed  object,  as  in  French  coin  signifies  both  a  wedge  and  an  angle.'  Poisibly  the 
original  idea  of  our  word  may  be  due  to  the  bard,  potntcd-sceming  lumps  of  the  distended 
breast  or  udder,  rather  than  nmply  to  that  of  distention  or  lightness  which  is  implied  when 
one  speaks  of  objects  being  wedged  in  in  any  given  receptacle  or  conUiniog  eorelope. 

Woead.    Pr.  of  Wodo  or  Wood,  mad. 

Weean,  sb.  (Pr.  of  Wean,  for  quean).    A  female,  a  woman,  a  wife 

O.  N.  fpienna.  qvinna.  koHa^  O.  Sw.  Qunnna,  kona  or  kuna,  Sw.  qvinna,  Dan.  gvinde,  kom*, 
O.  H.  Germ,  qttena,  A.  S.  cuwn,  a  woman,  a  wile.  Gamett's  teniark  is  that  '  North  York- 
^ire  tokian  is  a  softening  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nr«n.*     In  refctcnce  to  what  may  be  called 
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the  contradictory  saises  of  the  words  giucn  and  qutan — the  dutinction  drawn  by  Piert 
Ploughman  between  a  gtuyru  and  a  queene — the  following  extract  from  a  note  to  Dasent'a 
TyaruiaHon  ofRask'x  O.  N.  Grammar  may  not  be  out  of  place : — *  The  Engl.  giutH  is  the 
highest  title,  while  the  Dansk  qvind  is  a  term  of  c<»rse  abuse  (conf.  &igL  qvtan) ;  the  Icel. 
iwa  and  Dansk  kone  are  so  honourable  that  they  are  often  said  of  queens  instead  of  wifi, 
but  the  Sw.  kona  is  contemptuous/  The  Pr.  Pm.  distinction  is  •  Qww.  Regina ;'  *  Qm, 
womann  of  lytylle  [K-ice/  Ihre,  quoting  Wachter,  sup[>oses  that  some  such  word  as  bar  has, 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  dropped  from  before  cwen.  There  is  nothing  opprobrious  in  the 
use  of  our  Weean.  The  remark  of  the  Wb,  Gl.  is  that  it  is  *  a  term  as  commonly  heard 
among  the  uneducated  as  the  word  **  wife."  ' 

Weeanish,  adj.    Womanish,  effeminate. 

Weean-atruoken,  adj.  Love-smitten;  of  a  man,  as  fellow-fond,  or 
man-keen  of  a  female. 

Weese,  v.  n.    To  ooze  or  drain  away. 

Comp.  O.  N.  VMHX,  a  swamp,  a  morass,  w»,  moisture ;  O.  Sw.  scfosa,  a  moist,  swampy- 
place,  Dut.  toaast ;  A.  S.  voag,  moist,  oozy,  vo$,  juice,  liquid  that  can  be  squeezed  out. 
Our  word  preserves  the  original  so,  which  E.  ooz«,  oou^  have  dropped. 

*  Gin  t'  possk't  beeant  drop-dry  it  *uU  wetu  oot  ;*  of  the  water  in  it 

Wefted,  To  be,  v.  p.  To  be  mixed  up,  or  concerned  with ;  to  be  in 
circumstances  of  intimate  relation  or  association  with. 

Derivation  obvious. 

*  He  gat  sair  weJUd  wi'  bad  company.'     Wh.  Gl. 

Weigh,  weigh  on,  v.  n.  To  exercise  or  apply  material  pressure,  to 
produce  the  effect  of  weight. 

*  Wtigh  on  t*  ither  end,  Willy.  'T  'U  travel  easier  by  owght  j*  of  a  long  heavy  object 
not  quite  evenly  balanced  on  a  two-wheeled  truck. 

*  Weigh  OH  t'  bann'l's  a  bit ;  she'll  wark  then ;'  to  an  inexperienced  penon  guiding  a 
lawn-mowing  machine. 

Weigh-bau'k,  sb.    A  weigh-beam  or  balance. 

Weigh-Bcales,  sb.  The  balance  of  the  retail  shop.  Also  used 
figuratively,  as  in  the  instances  below. 

'  "  T*  matter 's  still  i'  t'  weigihscales ;"  as  yet  undecided  (by  justice).'     Wb.  Gl. 

*  He  gets  nowther  better,  nor  worse ;  he 's  still  1*  t'  vteigh^calts — it 's  now  whither-way 
he  turns.'    76. 

Weighty  sb.  Quantity,  numbers,  proportion.  A  word  of  perpetual 
use,  in  senses  best  indicated  by  examples. 

*  Nae  great  waght  o'  wet,*  or  •  of  rain  ;*  no  very  heavy  downfall. 

*  "  Were  there  many  people  at  the  burial  ?  "     "  Neea :  nae  great  vmgbt." '  ' 

*  No  great  weight ;'  of  game,  rabbits ;  or  of  ability,  sense,  wisdom ;  or  of  attendants  at 
a  service,  or  entertainment ;  or  of  surplus  stock-in-trade,  com,  produce,  &c 
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Welk,  whelk,  sb.     The  blow  or  concussion  of  a  heavy  falling  body. 

There  is  probably  no  radi»l  dtfleretice  between  wai*,  Vftal  or  whtal.,  the  raised  or  iwollen 
stripe  left  on  the  flesh  after  a  blow  with  a  whip  or  flexible  stick,  and  vttlk  or  vthelk  of  the 
nnie  ugnification.  Pr.  Pm.  place*  the  levenl  word^  together,  ihiu;—'  WheU  or  whelke, 
ioore  (whcllc,  qwcDce,  wheel).  Pt/styla*  The  idea  of  Uic  blow  itself,  no  doubt,  In  thii 
word,  as  in  so  many  others,  takes  the  place  of  that  of  its  effects ;  and  hence  doubtless  the 
usage  of  our  present  word. 

*  It  fell  wiv  a  dcsper't  uiMk,  for  seear.' 

[The  £.  Counties  peasantry  uic  btdk  in  much  the  same  sense :  they  would  say, '  It  fell  wi' 
a  stammeo  bulk,  turc/y.'] 

Welly,  adv.    WeUnigh,  almost,  all  but. 

Welt,  V.  n.     I,  To  tumble  or  roll  over.     2.  To  louer,  to  be  likely 

lo  fall  over. 

O.  N.  vtiUa.  volvere.  O.  Sw.  iva//a,  Dan.  valu,  A.  5.  urallaH,  N.  S.  waltirn,  wHtem,  unl- 
Urn,  Germ.  waUtn,  vfoUtn.  For  a  sense  very  nearly  approaching  to  ours,  note  Dan.  D. 
vtxittnem,  easy  to  be  overset ;  as  en  v<tlunein  vogn :  an  unstable  wain.  Comp.  also  vttUt  or 
V€t2u  op,  to  turn  up  the  trump  card.     See  Owerwolt. 

Cf.  t  gcwxlle  rrucei  ttan  lo  firfs  byrgennes  Hitru :  North.  Ocsp.  Matt,  xxvii.  60. 

And  he  toawylle  myctlne  sstn  to  hlide  'Stzrw  byrgttu:  A.S.  Oosp.  lb. 

*  And  he  walowid  tu  a  grcte  stoon  at  the  dure  of  the  biriel.'     Wycltffe's  Trantt.   lb. 
Han  doTUid*  id  b&rdt  imot  dem  at  mannen  og  BirgU  valt  overtnde  mtd  itort  /all :  ha 

danced  so  roughly  against  theiii  that  tlie  nian  and  Birgit  tetlttd  completely  over  with  a  great 
tumble.     Arnt,  p.  17. 

Welt,  V.  a.    To  chastise  or  flog  with  a  flexible  instrument ;  as  a  strap, 

thong,  horsewhip. 

In  Essex  and  Suffolk  I  have  frequently  heard  this  word  employed  not  only  as  a  vb..  with 
the  sense  given  above,  but  as  a  sb.,  in  the  sense  of  wait  or  wheal  or  Whelk.  Without 
undertaking  to  decide  whether  or  no  toelt  may  be  a  form  of  the  latter  word,  it  is  well  lo 
bear  in  mind  that,  in  its  sense  of  a  portion  of  a  garment  or  shoe  turned  in  and  so  sewed,  the 
form  of  the  object  signi6ed  Ls  not  uiUike  that  of  a  whetd  or  Whelk,  and  that  the  meaning 
our  vb.  bears  might  easily  and  naturally  arise  from  that  circumstance. 

Welter,  v.  n.    To  roll,  tumble  or  fall  over. 

See  the  cognate  words  given  under  Welt,  vb.  Ihre*s  remark  upon  ivalta  is. — *  we  alio 
say  tuaJtra^  as  the  Saxons  employ  Vholtem :'  to  which  may  be  added  toallem,  loaltem.  For 
the  substitution  of  one  liquid  in  place  of  another  comp.  the  Dut.  form  wtntelen,  where  /  re- 
places the  r  of  the  Sw.,  N.S.»  and  our  word. 

Welting,  sb.     A  sound  flogging. 

Went,  adv.  (often  pr.  more  as  waint).  Used  augmentatively  in  the 
sense,  Very,  exceedingly. 

This  is  simply  the  common  word  quaini  in  a  somewhat  altered  form,  w  having  taken  the 
place  of  qu,  ai  in  wick»  Weean,  &c.  Such  expressions  as  went  (or  waint )izilokle 
come,  therefore,  in  the  same  category  as  our  common  sayings,  a  strange  Ta«t,  a  good 
few,  a  deflpert  sort  lot,  a  very  daal,  &c. 

'  A  \otnt  mickJe  o'  money.'      Wh.  Gi. 
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Went,  adj.  (sometimes  pr.  waint).    Large,  considerable,  very  great 

An   usage  dq)endmg  upon  the    adverbial  or  augmentative  use    of   the  word.     Sec 
Wentr  adV. 

A  wmt  sum  ;*'  a  large  amount/     Wb.  01. 


*  «< 


Wer,  wem,  poss.  pron.    Our,  our  own. 

Comp.  O.  N.  iw,  O.  Sw.  utSr,  Sw.  vSr,  Dan.  vor. 

*  Yon  *i  Kwr  Mally ;'  our  daughter  Mary,  or  serruit-Uss,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

•  Thae  yows  's  iwm.' 

Wer-seUs.    Pr.  of  Om^lves. 

Wet-shod,  adj.    Wet-footed ;  having  one's  feet  wet, 

Whaok,  sb.    A  large  quantity,  an  abundant  supply.  WA.  GL 

Thwack^  a  large  piece ;  Awang,  the  ume.  HalUweU.  Whacker,  anything  very  large ; 
whang,  anything  large.  Besides,  thwack^  vrhack  both  signify  to  thrash,  to  beat  wiui  heavy 
blows,  as  well  as  the  blows  themselves,  while  whang  also  means  to  beat  or  flog,  and  the 
blow  as  well.  The  coincidence  may  suggest  some  connection  between  the  words  wbaek  or 
thwack  and  whang  or  thwang,  A.  S.  ^wang  or  )wong^  O.  N.  \nfnng,  O.  Sw.  twdng*  (all  of 
them  probably  depending  on  a  verb  signifying  to  restrain,  coerce,  compel,  bind ;  O.  Sw. 
iwingttt  &c.).  Ridi.  connects  thwack  or  whack  with  A.  S.  )>arctaii,  to  suike.  Our  Essex 
school-boy's  word  was  thack,  equivalent  to  thrash,  lick,  8cc  In  the  case  of  either  word  the 
sense  of  quantity  follows  from  that  of  a  blow,  as  in  such  countless  other  instances. 

Wfaally,  V.  a.  i.  To  induce  a  person  to  act,  or  to  obtain  one's  end, 
by  caressing  modes,  wheedling  or  flattery,  a.  To  stroke  the  back  of 
an  animal  gendy. 

I  admit  this  word  on  the  authority  of  the  Wh.  Ol.,  believing  it  to  be  identical  with 
Halliwell's  waily,  to  codcer,  to  indulge.  On  the  supposition  that  it  is  correctly  defined  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  the  surmise  that  it  may  be  connected  with  O.  N.  vtla,  vcda,  to  take  in,  im- 
pose on,  O.  Sw.  wcla,  Pr.  Pm.  *  Wyle,  sleythe.  Cauttla,  astucui,'  E.  wily,  wilt,  assume* 
some  look  of  likelihood.  Jam.  gives  *  Wyle,  wilt;  used  in  relation  to  what  is  acoom{dished 
by  caution  or  artful  means.'  The  Ancr,  RiwU  forms,  wicUs,  wifcUs,  parallel  with  JSgtitmg, 
jOtclung,  fikeloTM  or  vikelar* — cf.  also  A.  S.  y?co/,  signifying  both  fidde,  and  crafiy,  with 
wictlian,  to  move,  stagger,  and  wigelung,  soothsayer,  wtglian,  to  conjecture,  gness,  divine- 
suggest  a  connection  between  im/«  and  flattery  or,  at  least,  cajolery,  which  does  not  Icsten 
the  probability  of  our  surmise. 

Whang,  sb.  (sometimes  pr.  wheeang).  A  thong,  or  strap;  ^plied 
also  to  whipcord,  in  Wh,  Gl. 

A.  S.  iwang,  \>wong,  a  thong ;  O.  N.  \>v*ing,  O.  S.  twdmg*. 

Whang,  sb.  i.  A  heavy  fall,  or  loundering  blow.  a.  A  lai:ge  slice 
or  portion. 

I.  *  It  came  down  with  a  mighty  great  whang.*     Wh,  01. 

• "  A  whang  over  the  back ;    a  flogging.'    Tb. 

7.  •  A  whtmg  of  bread.'    lb. 

'  He  devours  his  meat  in  great  whangs'    lb. 
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Whang,  V.  a.     i.  To  strike  heavy  blows,  throw  or  throw  down  with 

violence.  2.  To  eat  voraciously,  throw  food  down  one's  throat  in  great 
morsels  scarcely  masticated,  as  a  famishing  dog  mighL 

Sec  under  Wbaok :  the  idea  of  striking  seems  to  roflow  from  that  of  the  instrument 
with  which  the  strokes  or  stripes  arc  given. 

WhangiBgy  adj.  Of  great  or  considerable  siase  or  proportions,  big, 
very  much  or  great. 

"  A  urbanging  lot ;"  a  huge  quantity,*     Wb,  Gt. 

Whap,  v.  a.  To  shut  with  force,  to  bang,  as  a  door;  to  impinge 
upon  with  force  so  as  lo  drive  an  object  from  its  place;  to  tlirust  in 
with  sudden  motion. 

Comp.  Webh  cbwap,  a  blow,  ctwapio,  to  strike,  to  %hp.  It  icems  probable  there  may  be 
two  senses  from  two  different  sources  involved  in  this  word.  In  the  notes  to  Pr.  Pin. 
Wappon,  to  wrap  up,  enfold  with  wrappings,  dircctioiu  from  ati  old  medicine  book  are  given, 
to  take  a  whelp,  open  it,  *  and  al  hot  wap  the  hed  )>cryii.'  Now  a  person  who  thrusts  his 
band  quiekly  into,  say  a  vesMi  of  hot  liquid,  would  be  said  to  whap  hit  hand  in;  at 
another  might  be  uid  to  whap  his  head  in  at  a  wtndnw,  implying,  certainly,  that  he  did  it 
with  a  degree  of  suddenness  or  impetus.  But  the  same  idea  is  not  abfcnt  from  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Pr.  Pm.  note.  Compare  •  Whop,  to  put  or  place  suddenly.'  Hailiwell.  The  vb. 
OCCUR  in  Cbaacer,  Ltgtnde  0/  Tbisb€,  p.  190,  in  a  neuter  sense — 

^  And  at  the  last  than  her  love  hath  she  fouade 
Ybeting  with  his  helis  on  the  gronode. 
Al  blody,  and  therwithal  abacke  she  stene 
And  like  the  wawis  quapp€  began  her  heart.* 

The  Glossarial  explanation  in  this  place,  as  also  in  a  like  passage  quoted  by  Nares,  and  in 
Tmilui  and  Crest.  Hi.  57,  is  *  to  quake,  to  tremble.'  But  in  the  6rst  place  the  heart  does 
not,  any  more  than  the  waves,  quake  or  tremble,  but  beats,  knocks,  pulsates :  and  id  the 
second  I  cannot  but  suspect  a  connection  between  awbaped,  TV.  and  Cr,  t.  316,  auihapid, 
Compi.  of  th*  Bt.  Knight,  169.  and  fjvappt  or  wapp*  in  the  passages  quoted  above.  The 
meaning  is,  evidetitly,  struck  with  surprise,  astonishment,  thuiiderstnick,  or  simply  '  ttntck^ 
as  we  frequently  hear  it  cxpre^ed  in  common  conversation — '  I  was  quite  struck  for  a 
moment;'  although  Rich.,  after  Somncr,  collates  it  with  A.  S.  wafian,  lo  be  amazed  or 
astonished.  Now  if  the  word  wa/i  in  the  prescription  above  be  correctly  referred  to  wappon^ 
to  wrap,  it  may  be|a  question  whether  our  word  when  so  used  as  to  imply  tuddcu  tnimcr^ 
sion,  or  entrance  into  a  closed  place,  does  not  conespond  with  it ;  perhaps  abo,  even  in  the 
application  to  wap,  or  whap,  the  door  to.  an  instance  given  in  Wh.  GL 

'  A  despcr't  high  wind  an*  all.     'T  ufhapped  top  o'  t'  pike  off  by  t'  easiiu  in  a  Uink.* 

What  for  P  Wherefore,  why,  on  what  account  or  for  what  reason  ? 
used  interrogatively. 

•  Whai/or  didst  *ee  dee  that  ? ' 

What  for  not  P    Why  not  ?  wherefore  not  f 

**' Are  ye  gannan  then?"     "  Aye.   Whal/or  no/?"' 
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What  one  ooiild.    As  much  as  he  was  able,  to  the  uttermost  of 
his  power. 

*  Ah  ran  what  Ab  could;*  as  fast  as  ever  I  could. 

*  Ah  weighed  what  Ab  could;'  pressed  as  hard  as  I  possibly  could  on  the  object  specified. 
Cf.  Han  goto  a  gatnmtl  kcdling  oU  tm  ptmdkaggtr  a  Imfl^em,  6U  bva  ban  kitnd:  he  ga' 

t*  au'd  carltne  all  his  panoikcs  an'  loup'd  awa'  yamm  all  wbat  be  eouid.    G.  Danak*  Minder, 
I  Ser.  p.  304  (in  the  Haderslev  Dial).     The  idiom  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  Danish. 

What's  aloft P  what's  upP    What's  the  matter?  what  is  going 
on  ?    Equivalent  to  the  more  Southerly  *  What 's  the  row  ?' 

Whatsom  iyver,  adv.  and  adj.    Whatever,  whatsoever. 

Dan.  bvad  som,  bvadsombdtt^  N.  bvad  som,  whatsoever. 

Whatten,  interrogative.    What  ? 

*  Wbaiten  o'  clock 's  *t  getten  tiv  ?' 

*  H'iaamsaidst'ee?' 

Wheea',  whya',  adv.  and  interj.      Well :   sometimes  used  assent- 
ingly ;  at  other  times,  rather  in  a  tone  of  demur  or  doubt 

O.  GL  gives  this  under  the  form  f«i,  with  the  sense. '  Ycs»  wdl/  but  I  think  mistakenly. 
It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  7Wn«/.  Mytt.  in  the  form  to€ : — 

*  ff#,  wherof  shuld  I  tend  (give  tithes),  leif  brothere?'    p.  10, 

*  Wit  ryn  on,  in  the  devill's  nayme  before.'     p.  1 1 . 
In  the  MS.  of  the  JEgton  Sword  Dance  Recit  it  stands  tobyab : — 

*  Wbyah,  baims,  he  was  a  good  lad  for  leaving  it  to  me.' 

Wheangs,  Pepper-,  sb.  An  old-fashioned  pepper-mill  of  most  simple 
construction :  called  '  a  pair  of  pepper-wheangs/  Wh,  GL 

The  name  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  idea  im[4ied  in  the  word  Wans-tooth.  dens  mofauisp 
a  grinder. 

Wheea  a*  aw'  'tP  Who  shall  owe  (or  own)  it?  the  broadest  form  of 
'  Who  owns  it?' 

I  look  upon  the  s'  here  as  simply  future,  as  in  She  ■'  ha'e,  I  s*  gan  to  mooma 
&c,    Comp. 

*  Whyah,  my  dowghter  shall  have  half  I  have  except  my  grizzle  mare; 
Sb*  s'  bav€  a  bridewain  o*  ^  best :  tbt  s'  bav€  a  pot  and  pan.' 

Egton  Svf.  D.  Rtcit. 
The  '/  is  the  contracted  form  of  iV,  or  it  with  the  1  elided.  In  the  expression,  *  Wlucat 
o'  thee,'  noticed  thus  in  the  Wb.  GL — *  the  question  commonly  put  to  imlmown  children — 
meaning,  "  What  is  your  name  ?  "  or  literally,  "  Who  owns  you  ?  "  or  "  Who  do  you  belcmg 
to?"  ' — tbee  takes  the  place  of  it  (or  the  object)  in  our  form.  For  the  idiom,  comp.  the 
common  mode  of  expression^  as  in  reply  to  the  question,  *  How  many  sheep  have  you?' 
*  Why,  I  thmk  /  sball  bavt  eight  score,'  or  *  /  sball  bavi  well  on  to  a  hundred ;'  or  again, 
'  Is  that  spade  yours  ? '  *  Nay,  this  'U  be  mine,'  and  so  on  without  end.  But  there  is,  dis- 
tinctly, another  form  of  enquiry  as  to  ownership,  which  it  is  not  easy  widiout  atticntion  and 
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thought  to  dissnrer  from  thif ,— E  mean  Wlieea  'a  owght ;  or  which,  ralhcr,  it  ii  easy  to 
confuse  with  it.  Rut  the  dirtinction  is  a  marked  one  when  it  i»  observed  that  in  uiage 
among  the  people  Wheel  'b  aw*  *t  P  is  ab*oliitc.  "Whaea  'b  owght  P  takes  a  caie  after  it. 
Thus  Wlieea  a*  ow*  'tP  is  tiid  of  an  object  (suppose)  picked  up  and  held  in  one's  hand. 
"Wlieea  'a  owRht.  on  the  other  hand,  is  incomplete  without  some  obicct  tpecifically 
named:  e.g.  '^Vheea'a  owght  thac  becas?'  *wheea*8  owght  yon  cauf?'  &c.  The 
s  here  is  the  final  s  of  the  auxiliary  has^  occupying  exactly  the  same  place  and  connection  as 
in  the  subjoined  answer  to  the  question,  'Whose  is  this  house?'  'James  B.*».  He  (hi>s 
owned  it  these  three  ycaiif  or  *  Who '»  done  this?'  'That  (ha)s  been  John  Dale's 
wark/  Sec. 

Cf.        '  Who  outt  this  child  thou  gose  with  alle  ?'     Towntl.  Mytf,  p.  76. 
O,  N.  bvcrr  a  f 

Wheea  'a  owght  P    Who  has  owned  ?    See  Wbeea  b'  aw'  't  P 

*  Wl^eea  's  owght  yon  becas  ? '  who  is  the  owner — has  become  and  continues  10  be — the 
owner  of  those  beasts  yonder  ? 

Whelp,  V.  n.     To  pup,  give  birlh  to  whelps;  of  a  bitch. 
Whelp,  sb.     A  puppy,  the  young  of  the  dog. 

The  word  here  takes  the  place  oC puppy  or  pup  in  the  South.  Instead  ot  f-WHUr-frnp  it  is 
poiuter-v/btlp,  and  so  on.  Cf.  *  ^  hwelpas  ctaO  of  t>am  crumum :'  the  dogs  eat  of  the 
crumbs.    Matt.  xv.  37. 

Whemmel,  v.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  upset  or  lum  over.  a.  To  totter 
over  or  be  upsei.  3.  To  move  from  side  to  side,  as  if  lotteringly,  so 
as  to  cause  the  water  in  the  vessel  which  is  the  object  of  the  action  to 
rise  and  dash  against  the  sides,  and  so  rinse  it  out. 

Jam.  refers  Sc.  quhemle,  whommtl,  to  S.  G.  hvimla,  to  be  giddy.  I  should  prefer  O.  N, 
hvelfa.  invertere,  to  turn  upside  down,  as  the  Dan.  interpretation  in  Hdld.  implies,  assuming 
that  the /is  replaced  by  m,  as  in  the  case  of  toft,  lomt,  &c. :  in  fact,  just  as  Skinner  sup- 
poses A.  S.  ahwyl/nn^  obruere,  to  give  origin  to  English  wbilm  (see  Richardson,  in  v.).  But 
1  conceive  that  wbezzimel  or  whenunXe  is,  In  point  of  fact,  only  a  form  of  ufhtlm,  arising 
in  a  very  common  transposition  of  both  letter  and  sound.  In  this  view,  compare  Pr.  Pm. 
*  wamtlyngt,  (ivamlyng  or  ivamtingt)  of  |)e  stomake.  \d*m  qvod  walmynge.  supra,'  with 
the  said  walmynge,  the  note  to  which  is,  '  "  Nauseo,  evotncre,  et  propric  in  nari  ad  vomitum 
ptorocari,  ct  voluntatem  voniendi  habere  tine  alTcctu  ;  to  wamble."  Ortus.  "  AllttUr,  to 
wamble  as  a  qucasie  stomacke  dothe."  Cotgr.'  Without  therefore  entering  upon  the  question 
whether  bvttfa  might  not  be  more  judiciously  alleged  as  a  probable  origin  for  whilm  than 
ahjvylfan — a  sunnite  certainly  not  lessened  In  prot>ability  by  Chaucer's  form  opfrwhtiin — or 
the  probability  that  wambU,  wanulynge^  are  virtually  identical  with  w^hemmel,  whezn* 
meliiiff  (for  nausea  and  actual  vomiting  are  both  literally,  though  In  different  degrees, 
upsetting,  eversiou  of  the  stomach  and  its  contents),  1  think  there  can  be  little  question 
that  whommel,  if  not  derived  from  h\.tlfa  directly,  is  only  another  form,  by  metathesis, 
of  wh«lm.     Cf.  Ilalliwell's  '  urbelmt,  to  cover  over ;  also,  to  turn  over.* 

* "  Tak  a  bryght  bacyne,  and  anoynte  it  with  mylke  rcme,  and  whelmt  it  over  a  prenc." 
MS.  LiocoUi,' 

•  W^/iHy«,  a  ressel.'  Pr.  Pm. ;  the  note  to  v/bthnyH  bemg,  *  I  whchnc  an  holow  lh)-ng 
over  an  other  thytig.' 
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Whewt,  whewtle,  v.  n.  To  utter  a  shrill  note,  to  squeak,  to 
whistle;  to  try  to  sing,  as  a  young  bird  at  his  first  commencement 
as  a  singer. 

Comp.  whewtr^  a  name  for  the  widgeon.  *  Its  note  is  a  shrill  whistle,  and  in  some  parts 
of  England  it  is  in  consequence  called  the  Whew  Duck.  Its  name  in  France,  Ctutard  Sif- 
Jleur^  has  reference  to  the  same  circumstance.'  YarreU^  iii.  X93.  Comp.  also  Sc.  quhew,  to 
whiz,  to  whistle,  which  Jam.  refers  to  Welsh  cbava^  cbwaw,  a  blast,  ebtoavfiaw,  to  blow. 

Whidder,  v.  n.  (pr.  wither).  To  move  with  impetus  sufficient  to 
make  solidly-fixed  things  shake,  or  to  convey  the  idea  of  making 
them  shake. 

Hald.  has  inndra^  cito  commoveri,  cognate  with  which  is  probably  A.  S.  bvfto^mrttng^ 
a  munnuring,  bwo%tran^  to  murmur,  bwtolSf  bwiV,  a  blast.  If,  as  seenu  to  be  Ukely. 
whidder  is  referrible  to  this  source,  we  have  here  another  instance  in  which  the  effect  pro- 
duced is  represented  by  the  same  word  as  represents  the  cause,  to  the  virtual  ezduuoQ  of 
the  last  from  all  i^ctical  notice. 

Whiddering,  whidderment,  sb.  (pr.  withering,  witherment).  Con- 
cussion, the  shaking  power,  or  sensation,  of  a  heavy  object  falling  from 
a  height  or  projected  with  violence. 

Whiff,  V.  n.  To  puff;  of  the  smoke  from  a  chimney  mto  the  room 
under  the  force  of  a  down-blast. 

An  accommodation  of  E.  wbi^'m  its  ordinary  sense.    Comp.  waA,  Wftver. 

*  The  smoke  vbiffs  down  the  chimney.*     IVb.  GL 

While,  adv.     Until,  before,  in  the  sense  of 'till'  or  'until,'  nearly. 

*  Wait  wbilt  I  come ;'  *  not  wbil*  night,'  that  is,  not  before  night,  or  not  until  night. 
*  He  bade  me  wait  it/bile  Kesmas,  an'  its  nobbut  Matti'mas  now.*  The  traces  of  this  oaage 
— which  is  of  constant  occurrence,  and  very  striking — or  of  the  origin  of  it,  rather,  may  be 
occasionally  met  with  in  eajly  texts.  Thus  in  Nortbumb.  Gosp.  Matt.  1.24; — *  •)  bf  ru 
ctmnadt  bea  iSa  buil9  bla  gtcendt  bin  frumetndt  sunu :'  and  he  knew  her  not  the  while  she 
brought  forth  her  first-bom  son ;  and  again,  v.  18,  wi^,  offS*  1Sa  bwUt  lions  beofim  and 
<or^ :  until,  or  the  while  heaven  and  earth  pass  away.  In  the  following  extract  from 
Ril.  Piices,  p.  68,  on  the  contrary,  wbils  is  equivalent  to  Eng.  wbiUt,  and  tiU  to  our  wbil«» 
or  %a  bteilt  of  the  N.  GosptU : — 

*  Thy  body  u>bils  in  |>e  sepulchre  lay  still ; 
TY//  |k>u  at  hell  come  |>ou  walde  noghte  stynte.* 

As  also  at  p.  54,  tb«  tvit2/s>=Eng.  ibe  v/bile,  whilst  or  wbil*.  *  Tbe  vtbiSs  myne  hertc  was 
in  depe  thoghtes.'  No  doubt  our  while  is  the  remains  of  an  elliptical  mode  of  expression, 
equivalent  to  *  during  the  time  or  space  {bwile)  before.' 

WbiUc,  rel.  pr.     Which. 

Dan.  and  Sw.  bvUktn,  A.  S.  bwyU,  bmU,  N.  S.  wtlk,  Frii.  bttrdb,  Genn.  wticbtr,  O.  Germ. 
buueticbf  ivelicber,  M.  G.  buaileiks,  O.  N.  b%filih: 

*  There-eftyre  sail  )>ou  wyte  whylh  are  >e  seuene  wakes  of  mercy.'   Rd>  Pi*C9S,  p.  38. 

*  Wbilk  on  'cm  is't?'     Wb.  Gl. 
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Whimly,  adv.    Softly,  gently»  stilly.    Spelt  also  wheamly,  wheemly. 

Hall.  gire«  both  tubimly  with  the  meanings,  homely,  from  Somersetshire,  loftly,  silently, 
from  the  North  ;  and  wbtamly,  sHIy,  deceitfully,  from  Liucoliuh.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
both,  with  all  their  diyergaiccs  in  uicaniiig,  are  coincident  and  aol  remotely  connected  with 
A.  S.  eweman,  to  satisfy,  (lease,  delight.  We  have  coantless  inttances  cf  similar  progressive 
traiuitiotis  of  Knie  (and  in  both  directions),  as  in  the  words  skill,  ilttf^ht  or  sly,  ounning, 
&c..  and  in  all  allied  tongues  and  dialects.  Here  the  progression  is.  from  the  pleasing  or 
talisfying  mode  or  manner  of  an  action  or  thing,  to.  first,  a  gentle  or  silent  niade  or  mamicr, 
then  to  insinuating,  then  to  insidious  or  deceitful  and  treacherous.  Ihre  gircs  the  adj. 
piamelig,  commodus.  deriving  it  from  M.  G.  guiman,  the  Mod.  Sw.  form  being  btjudmligt 
mnd  Dan.  bt^juemttulig ;  besides  which  Rietx  gives  the  Sw.  D.  synonymous  form  IwrttbarTt 
quoting  also  O.  Swedish  forms  quaituUAer.  qtiamiagb,  as  well  as  Sc.  quitm,  A.  S.  eymlic, 
iuitiblc. 

Whin-dig,  sb.    A  mattock,  a  Pick-hack. 

Whina,  sb.     Furze-  or  gorse-bushes  (UUx  Europaa). 

'  Usually  derived  from  Welsh  ehv/ynn'  Rich. 

Whin-stone,  sb.  Rock  or  stone  of  volcanic  action,  such  as  basalt 
or  greenstone. 

WTiippet,  sb.  An  active  person;  usually  applied  to  a  female  of 
small  stature. 

Derivation  obvious.    Comp,  ubipper-ntapjur. 

Whiflht,  interject.     Be  still,  be  silent,  make  no  noise. 

One  of  the  many  forms  of  the  inter jectional  sound  Hii/J  huih!  *th!  bushti  bttubtl  tMsbJ 
from  which  verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs  have  been  abundantly  fonncd. 
'  tVJfiA//  bairns,  tobiibi!     Vc  mak'  ower  mickle  ^n  by  hauf.' 

Whisht,  adj.     Still,  silent,  noiseless.     See  Whisht,  interj. 

Whisht,  adv.     Stilly,  noiselessly, 

*  It 's  nobbui  an  engine.  1  think.     An'  she  *t  coming  very  vrbisht  and  all.* 

Whisk,  V.  a.  and  n.  i.  To  move  quickly  or  swiftly,  a.  To  cause 
to  move  quickly  and  lightly ;  of  an  instrument.  3.  To  remove  dust,  or 
any  small  and  light  object  by  a  quick  and  light  movement  of  some 
instrument, 

Comp.  Oeim.  wUcheti,  for  either  of  the  senses  given.  Grimm,  speaking  of  ■  '  house- 
spiritf'  lays,  v/iubte  binten  of*n ;  it  whisked  bcfaiad  the  oven.  Cf.  O.  Sw.  imsl'a,  a  light 
brush,  a  feather  flapper ;  Dut.  wucb,  id. 

Whiskey,  sb.     An  antiquated  kind  of  gig,  with  a  hood  to  it 
Richardson's  derivation  ii — *  Wb'uhy — a  carriage  moving  quickly,  easily  moved.' 

White,  V,  a.     To  slice  or  shave  off  portions  of  wood  with  a  knife. 

A.  S.  >ptBUan,  ^ictfo/nA,  to  cut  off;  *  of  (xer*  iUan  «/y"5#  s/tofiai  \wfOttm  :'  from  the  ^ay 
columns  they  cut  off  chips ;  a  quotation  given  by  Boiw.     Cf.  alio  A.  S.  bwUti,  «  whittle, 
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Urge  knife.  Jamieson  suggests  a  connection  between  ivntd  and  hvMtta^  to  whet*  and  its 
cognate  words.  The  rb.  given  above  gives  rise  to  enquiries  to  be  prosecuted  in  a  different 
direction. 

White-fliat,  sb.  A  species  of  sedimentary  rock  found  near  the  sur- 
face on  many  parts  of  the  Cleveland  Moors  (Inferior  Oolite  series) 
and  said  by  the  miners  to  lie  about  forty  yards  above  the  poor  coal- 
seams  of  the  district.  It  is  intensely  hard  and  is  used  for  road-metaL 
The  workmen  say  it  cuts  up  the  hammers  used  in  breaking  it  more  than 
the  Blue-flint,  or  basalt,  does.  Called  *  Crowstone'  by  Professor 
Phillips. 

Whitebeft,  sb.     Flattery,  cajolery,  indirect  and  coaxing  personal 
means  for  obtaining  an  object. 
See  Heft ;  the  prefix  wbUt  implying  more  of  plausibility  than  Heft  simply  couM. 

Whiteheft,  v.  a.    To  induce  or  act  upon  a  person  by  cajolery  or 

interested  coaxing. 

* "  They  v^itebtfitd  him  out  in't ;"  gained  their  point  by  wheedling  or  flattery  or  plausi- 
bility.'    Wb.  01. 

Whitings,  sb.  Wood  shavings;  longish  superficial  chips  cut  off 
with  a  kniiTe. 

Whittle,  sb.  A  knife;  especially  a  large  one,  such  as  is  used  by 
butchers. 

A.  S.  bw'Uel,  a  large  knife.    See  White,  vb. 

Whittle,  V.  a.  To  cut  wood  with  a  knife,  but  rather  in  the  way  of 
slicing  than  simply  cutting  it  notchwise.     See  White,  vb. 

Whittle,  sb.    A  hang-nail.    See  Wotwell. 

Whizsle,  v.  a.  To  obtain  by  cajolery.  Wh.  Gl.  gives  also  *  to 
smuggle.'    See  Warzle. 

Whoats,  whoat-meaL  Pr.  of  oats,  oat-meal.  The  vowel-sound  is 
the  same  as  in  oats,  only  shortened,  as  if  it  were  the  object  of  the 
speaker  to  utter  it  as  shortly  or  abruptly  as  possible.  Pronounce  *  oat' 
in  half  the  usual  time  allotted  to  it,  and  with  a  decided  impact  of  the 
tongue  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  at  the  close,  and  the  pronunciation  of 
Whoat  is  safe. 

Cf.  the  form  wytmestom  ISiostrum,  into  outer  darkness.  North.  Oo$p.  Matt,  viii,  la. 

Who  B'  aw  P    See  Wheea  a'  aw'  't  P 
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"Wick,  sb.    The  growing  part  of  a  plant  nearest  to  the  roots. 

'  Fed  dose?    Why.  ili  wten  intot'  hard  wick :'  of  a  pasture  which  has  been  fed  very  close. 
Comp.  O.  N.  luiirr,  oitU  vel  cuo  sub  uuguibus,  vel  ungulis  animantiuni,  E.  yuid. 

Wick,  adj.     i.  Quick,  in  the  sense  of  living,  alive,    a.  Lively,  active, 

bustling. 

Simply  quick  altered  into  wide  by  the  mibstitutiofi  of  ur  for  qu. 

1.  '  They 's  all  wick;'  of  objects  Kcemingly,  or  that  might  reasonably  have  become,  deadi 
but  are  yet  in  possession  of  vital  force. 

2.  '  A  deiper*t  wick  'an  for  scear ;'  of  a  very  lively  child. 

*  T*  mckest  young  chap  at  ivvcr  Ah  seen  ;'  of  a  young  man  full  to  overAowing  of  aninul 
life  and  spirits. 

*  As  Ufick  as  an  eel*     Wh,  QL 

Wicken,  v.  a.  i.  To  put  life  into  one,  to  revive  or  resuscitate.  3.  To 
quicken,  to  stimuJate,  to  urge  to  greater  speed  or  exertion. 

Wioken,  v.  n.  To  gather  Wickens,  or  couch-grass.  One  of  the 
processes  in  early  summer  agriculiiue,  in  cleaning  and  preparing  the 
land  for  fallow  crops. 

*  T'  lais  's  awa'  wickenin  i  t'  far  Waodales  field  ;*  the  female  fann*«crvant  is  out,  gathering 
couch,  &c. 

Wioken-grass,  wiokens,  sb.  Twtch,  couch  or  couch-grass  (Tn- 
ficum  repens). 

A.  S.  '  nciK  [PI.  D.  7uffA,  tptih^  Dut.  huM^  f  <"]•  quick-growing  grass,  couch-grass, 
quitch-grass.'  Bosw.  I  merely  cxlrart  this  to  observe  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  associate  the 
idea  of  quickness  or  cpced  with  this  plant.  The  c&smtial  idea  in  the  name  is  of  tenacity  of 
life.  Every  joint  of  the  long,  creeping  roots  has  the  power  of  self-propagation  and  iiicrease, 
and  besides  that,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  kill  the  weed  by  any  process  short  of  actual  burning. 
In  a  compost-heap  made  with  quick-lime,  I  have  known  many  fragments  of  the  jointed  roots 
escape  the  action  of  the  lime,  and  retain  life  fully  sufficient  lo  start  into  vigorous  growth  as 
soon  u  circumstances  of  super^cial  burial  and  moisture  permitted.  And  even  in  cases  where 
roots  of  the  couch-grass  have  been  exposed  to  summer  droughts  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
for  weeks  or  months,  it  is  not  onusual  for  some  small  portions  yet  to  retain  life  enough  to 
grow  if  accldenlally  or  purposely  planted. 

Wioker,  v.  n.     To  neigh,  lo  whinny. 

Comp.  Oerm.  vfixhtm,  to  neigh,  whinny,  O.  Germ.  Hw^pon.  There  is  probably  no 
radical  difference  between  these  words  wickor,  bveigon,  wi*hem,  and  K.  neigb,  O.  N.  hntggia^ 
5w,  gnagga,  Dan.  gfgg'  or  gnagge,  A.S.  bnagan,  N.  S.  niehtn^  E.  whinnyt  Lat.  hinnin. 
Indeed  these  words  may  be  grouped  so  as  to  shew  the  mutual  relationship  of  the  various 
forms.  Thus  hntggia,  gniigga,  bnagan  fini ;  next  nicbtn,  luigb:  then  replacing  the 
lupiiate,  exaggerating  it,  and  sluriing  the  guttural,  binn-ire,  wbinn-y,  tvifbtm,  or,  with  the 
guttural  retained,  hveigon,  wicker. 

Wicks,  sb.  Quick-set  plants;  seedlings  of  the  whilethom  {MespUus 
oxyacanthus)  intended  lo  plant  in  making  a  new  fence.  See  Wioks, 
To  run. 

Bosw.  gives  A.  S.  *  Cwie-btam,  a  wild  ash,  wickea-tree  or  wicb-tree.  sedgt^Hishes.  joniper- 
tree ;'  Pr.  Pm.  gives  *  Qwyee  trt  or  Ijrrrys.  $ufra,  01  gorsty»  tre.     Rtuem ;'  •  Oori/yi  tre. 
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or  qwyce  tre,  ntpra  in  Fyrryt ;*  '  Fyrryt,  or  qwyce  tre,  or  gortt^  tre.  Rtaetn*  In  >  note 
the  editor  adds, '  Ruscus  is  properly  the  (^ant  with  sharply^ointed  leaves,  called  batcfaer'ft- 
broom,  but  that  which  is  here  intended  appears  to  be  Uie  VU*  Europaus,  Linn.,  colled 
commoDly  fiirze  or  gorse.'  What  Bosworth's  *  sedge-buihes  *  may  mean  I  do  not  know. 
The  mountain>ish,  tmown  also  by  the  names  vnekm-ir§e,  xmggin  or  vthighen^  Wltdh-wood 
— not,  as  far  as  I  know,  vnch^m — I  think  ii  scarcely  intended  by  the  word  cunc-htam.  I 
take  the  prefixes  vtiggin^  wichtn^  witch,  all  to  be  applied  in  reference  to  its  famed  rirtaet  ai 
against  the  witch  and  her  power.  While  in  respect  of  ihe  [^ants  which  are,  rightiy  or 
wrongly,  connected  together  in  the  above  extracts,  forze  or  gone,  butchei^s-broom,  jnniper 
(besides  also  others  termed  rbamnus,  rufriu,  in  other  portions  of  the  Pr.  Pm.  notes),  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  they  are  all,  like  our  Wloks  (the  ccmimon  piickt  or  TwioMcr),  prickly 
plants,  either  as  to  their  leaves  or  stem.  But  they  are  not  remarkably  tenadoos  of  Ufe,  and 
by  no  means  quick^growing.  Pouibly  the  name  has  rather  a  reference  to  the  quality 
pointedness  or  sharpness — just  as  our  sharp  implies  speed,  quickness. 

WioksilTer,  sb.    Quicksilveri  mercury. 

Wioks,  To  run.  To  plant  seedlings  of  the  whitethorn  in  the  process 
of  forming  a  new  fence. 

Widdy,  sb.    An  osier,  or  willow-rod.    '  Withy'  of  other  dialects. 

Comp.  Oerm.  wtidt,  a  willow,  N.  vidja,  Dan.  ndw,  &c. 

*  Uor  he  is  ase  >e  w^  J^et  spmtteO  ut  >e  betcre  ^  me  bine  ofte  cropped.'  Arur, 
RiwU,  p.  86. 

Widerobe,  sb.    Pr.  of  Wardrobe. 

Wide-setten,  adj.  Of  coarse  fabric ;  of  any  woven  material  in  which 
the  spaces  between  the  threads  of  the  warp  and  the  woof  are  very  evi- 
dent, or  wide. 

'  **  A  wuU-uUm  ham  approo  ;*'  an  apron  of  wide  or  open  texture  in  the  fabric*    Wh.  Ot, 

Wife,  sb.    Any  female  of  mature  age  and  growth, 

O.  N.  vif,  a  woman,  a  female ;  O.  Sw.  wi/'.  id. ;  A.  S.  wif,  mnlier,  finnina ;  O.  G.  mdh, 
ttttip,  wyb.  Germ.  Ktfi6,  a  woman,  married  or  unmanied.  Our  dialect,  Aerefore,  '»«"***"t 
the  original  tense. 

»  "  A  young  wiji"  a  young  woman ;  "  an  aud  wift"  an  old  woman.'     Wh.  Oi. 

Wike,  sb.  A  small  inlet  or  tiny  bay  on  the  coast.  Of  frequent 
occurrence  along  the  line  of  coast  from  Scarborough  to  Redcar;  as, 
Clougton-wike,  Haybum-wike,  Bleea-vike,  Runswiok,  &c. 

O.  N.  vik^  sinus  brcvior  et  lazior,  afford;  O.  Sw.  wik,  Sw.  vtA,  cove,  creek ;  Dan.  «^. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  wktng,  sea-robber,  pirate,  is  by  many  referred  to  Ais  word. 
•  They  (the  Vikings)  are  supposed,'  says  Due,  *  to  have  derived  their  name  from  vik,  «  bay, 
cove,  inasmuch  as  with  a  view  to  conceabnent  and  the  opportunity  of  attacking  their  victinu 
by  surprise,  they  frequently  resorted  to  the  more  retired  parts  of  the  coast.'  Molbecfa's 
commentary  on  the  words  vig  and  ^ord  is — '  Fiord  is  generally  employed  to  deaigoate  s 
more  considerable  bay  {ituSmuung  af  havet),  vig  a  lesser  one.  An  Istandic  proverb  says, 
*'  A  wik«  may  well  be  intexposed  between  friends,  but  it  should  be  a  jgord  be^vcea  fixs.**  * 
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Wikes,  sb.    The  comers  of  the  mouth.     Also  written  'weaks'  in 

O.  N.  vUt,  reoessos.  fece«u  (this  tb.  Ii  muked  n.  by  Ihre,  wherett  vUi^  a  ba/.  ajjord^ 
it  f.),  kiaJMk,  the  comcn  of  the  mootii ;  O.  Sw.  wik,  angohu,  ogommk,  the  tng^i  or 
comer  of  the  eye ;  Dan.  mvndtrigt  the  comer  of  the  mouth. 

Wildfire,  sb.    The  erysipelas. 

*  Lo  I  nrUk  a  complyn  it  bccwizt  hem  all, 

A  wiUf/ir*  mote  on  their  bodies  fall  I'    Rnt't  TaUy  1.  X063. 

It  secmi  to  me  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  this  modified  imprecatioo,  the  meaning 
of  the  words  smMi  Jim  is  coincident  with  that  of  onr  local  word.  In  other  places  when 
Chaucer  uses  the  word,  the  same  meaning  may,  I  think,  be  assomed.  *  The  term  (wildfire) 
sometimes  designates  sc»ne  disease,  possibly  erysipelas,  of  iriiich  and  of  its  remedies  see 
Sloane  MS.  1571,  f.  51.  6.'  Mr.  Way's  note  to  Wx^  fyff^  ^-  -f*"**  Hall,  quotes  the 
passage  indicated  under  the  word  *  WUd-fir^.    The  erynpelas.* 

Wilf,  sb.    The  willow.    Salix  of  sorts. 

A.  S.  wligi,  wStge,  wyUgt^  N.  S.  wdig ;  vMgtmand^  a  basket  or  hamper  made  of  wiUow* 
twigs  (cf.  KMmd):  Dut.  wiUigbt^  might.  Our  word  presents  yet  anodicr  initance  (rf 
the /or  V  sound  replacing  that  of  the  original  g  or  gh. 

Win,  V.  a.  To  reach,  attain  to ;  generally  used  so  as  to  imply  pre- 
vious effort,  toil,  labour,  perhaps  of  some,  or  of  long  continuance. 

Comp.  the  primary  idea  in  O.  N.  vmmo,  to  laboor,  strire,  toil,  in  M.  O.  simmm,  pati, 
labonue,  O.  Qerm.  soumm,  sot'imas,  mmwum,  laborare,  certare. 

'  I  wane  30U,  alle  werk-men-  iomm>  while  je  mowe.* 

Skeat's  P.  Phmghm,  p.  91. 
The  sense  of  to  obtain,  to  gain,  to  take  in  possession,  seems  to  foOow  as  a  secondary  one. 

*  It  snew  and  it  stoured,  an'  it  wara't  while  efter  daric  at  Ah  got  wossei'd  thraff  and  warn 
yamm ;'  the  snow  fell  thick  and  it  drifted  &st,  and  it  was  not  antil  after  daik  I  succeeded  in 
wrestling  through  and  reached  home. 

•"Where's  yer  son  an's  wahf,  noo?**  "We  beared  of 'em  last  at  New  York:  they's 
tcNM  sae  far  on  their  journey  out."  * 

*  Then  thd  wenten  to  the  castle  with-oute  lesse, 
wherein  many  a  Sarazen  was, 

that  Doe  man  miriit  to  them  sscmf 

by  noe  manner  of  gynne.*    Percy's  FoiHo  MS.  i.  49X. 

Win  through.  To.  To  struggle  through,  an  illness  for  instance,  or 
difficulties  of  any  kind ;  the  thought  or  idea  of  final  recovery,  success  or 
superiority,  being  the  one  prominently  implied.    See  under  Win. 

*  He 's  sair  matched,  but  Ah  thinks  he  11  stwi  tbr^;*  he  ts  in  drcwnstancea  of  great 
difficnhy,  but  I  think  he  will  come  out  focccssfiil  fitm  tlw  stnig|^ 

*  He's  sair  an'  badly.    But  t'  doctor  thinks  hell  ism  On^ 

Winch,  winge,  v.  n.  To  draw  in  the  hind  quarters  as  if  with  the 
intention  of  kicking ;  to  kick  slightly,  to  nisc  the  feet  from  the  ground 
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as  if  beginning  or  motioning  to  kick,  rather  than  actually  kicking ;  of 
a  mare  unwilling  to  admit  the  advances  of  the  horse,  or  of  any  horse 
slightly  resenting  the  doings  of  another,  whether  in  play  or  otherwise, 

Pr.  Pm. '  Wytuyn,  Caldtro,  recalcitro ;  smytyn  with  the  fote  as  hon/  *  OwubeTt  to 
wriggle,  to  writhe.'  Cotgr. 

'  Her  mouth  was  swete  as  bnddt  or  the  meth. 
Or  horde  of  ipp\k  layd  in  hay  or  heth, 
Winsing  she  was  as  is  a  jolly  colt. 

Long  as  a  mast  and  upright  as  a  bolt.'     AfUItr^M  TaU^  1.  153. 
'  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  mncb*  against  the  pricke.*    Udal,  Aett$t  c.  a6. 

*  For  let  sec  who  that  dare 
Shoe  the  mockish  mare. 

They  make  her  vnncbt  and  kicke.*     Skelton,  quoted  by  Rich. 
The  more  prevailing  form  here  is  winge. 

*  I  blaired  and  wbmdgtd  like  any  man 

and  down  my  cheeks  the  salt  tears  ran.'    JocoStr.  Disc.  p.  58. 
The  explanation  given  for  tt/hindgtd  here  being  *  howl'd  like  a  dog  when  he  is  hurt.'     t 
infer  a  confusion  (if  not  a  connection)  between  winge  and  v/ringt.  See  WriBS^,  to  whine. 

Wind|  sb.    Breath. 

*  Myn  ees  are  woren  bothe  marke  &  blynd, 
Myn  and  is  short,  I  want  ugmdlf. 

Thus  has  age  dystroed  my  kind 

And  reft  myghtes  alle.'     Towui.  Myst.  p.  154 

Windy  Out  of.    Out  of  breath. 

Winded,  To  be.  To  be  in,  or  reduced  to,  a  state  of  breathlessness ; 
of  horse  or  man,  under  severe  and  continued  exertion. 

Winder,  v.  a.  To  winnow ;  to  separate  the  chaff,  &c.,  from  the  grain 
by  aid  of  wind,  whether  the  natural  wind,  or  a  current  of  air  created  by 
machinery. 

*  Isboset  sette  ane  wummon  uorte  (for  to)  beon  jeteward  )>et  vnndwtde  hweate  :*  Amcr. 
Riud*^  p.  370 ;  and  again,  same  page,  *  for  to  winAn  hweate.'  Pr.  Pm.  *  Wytufyitf  yn 
>e  eyre  as  wynde  (wyndyn  with  eyere).  VetuUo.'  Wynewyngt  also  occurs,  but  is  thou|^t 
by  Mr.  Way  to  hare  been  written  toyiu^wf <  at  6nt  hand.  With  our  form  winder  comp. 
our  Kinder,  to  expose  to  the  sun.     Also  comp.  vnndno*^  wtndowyHg,  in  WidiTs  Bible. 

•  Windnoe  thee  not  (m  ventiUs)  in  to  ech  wynd.'     Ecclus.  v.  15. 

*  Afterward  Y  sawe  the  wether  with  homys  windouryng  {vmHloHttm).    Dan.  viii.  4. 

Windering-maohine,  sb.    The  wiimowing-machine. 

Windle-straws,  sb.  (pr.  winn'l-straahs).  Dead  seed-stems  of  grass 
in  pasture  fields. 

A.  S.  ttmM-itnowi,  straw  for  platting. 

•  "  You  got  some  hay,  then,  James  ?"  "  Aye,  Ah 's  gettcn  a  lahtlc ;  but  its  nowg^t  na" 
better  an  winn't^straabst  maist  feck  on 't." ' 
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Windy,  adj.     Loquacious,  talkative,  noisy. 

*  A  windy,  woffly  chap  ;*  a  loquacious,  chattering  fcUow. 

WinBome,  adj.     Attractive,  captivating. 

In  Lay.  ii.  522,  the  first  text  has — 

*  AfSur  wat  vrunsum  ; 
}ptt  he  hafde  his  iwillen  :* 
where  the  Kcond  hat  unsman.     No  doubt  wumum  »  right.     Comp.  l*eW80ni6t  IiOTO- 
•ome,  ViewBome.  &c.,  as  well  at  E.  hatuJUomt, 
'  A  handiome,  wnsomti  y**"ng  lady.*      Wb.  Qi. 
'  S6f»iict  min  geoe  yt  wynsum,  and  myn  byrdyn  y%  Itoht*     A.  S.  Octp.  Matt.  xi.  30. 

Winter-hedgo,  sb.     A  clothes-horse. 

Wire,  sb.     i.  The  stem  of  any  thin-gjowing,  tough-stalked  plant. 
2.  The  cord-Iikc  growth  of  the  strawberr)*-runncr. 
•  Blacberry-wir«f  ;•  the  items  of  the  bUberry  or  BlMberry  plant  {Vaedmitim  myrdUuM), 

Wtre-Un|[,  sb.     The  crowbert)'  plant  {Empctrum  ntgrum). 

Wire-rush,  sb.     The  hard  rush  {J$m<us  g/aucus).     Sec  Besbes. 

Wiselike.  adj.      Sensible,  prudent,  gi\'ing  evidences  of  good  sense 
or  wisdom. 
A.  S.  mt4itt  wiselike,  wise,  prudent. 

*  or  hise  word,  8u  wulikt  mune, 
Hiie  word,  fiat  U,  hiie  wi»e  nine.'     Otn.  and  En,  p.  3. 

Wist,  Had  I.     Had  1  known. 

Had  I  wi$UH  ii  aiuither  form  of  thii  phrase. 

*  Bot  yong  meii  of  wowyng,  for  God  that  you  boght. 
Be  welie  war  of  wedyag,  and  thyuk  in  youre  thoght, 
"  Had  /  wyst"  u  a  thyng  it  servys  of  noght.*     Tounu/.  My»t.  p.  too. 

Mr.  O.  Cockayne's  remarks  on  »(»/  are  as  folkiws : — *  Tlie  rb.  Witan,  once  •  f'l'difrr, 
pral.  Wat^Vidi,  part,  past  H'iten  =  v\d.t\i%,  being  put  upon  a  new  fooling  and  its  past 
tense  being  treated  as  a  present,  acquired  wrongfully  and  anomalously  a  new  pneterite 
msti,  as,  jef  }>c  husbonde  wiste  (subj.).  with  an  anomaloas  participle  pait  i-wiit,*  (or  later 
IKS/).  Si.  Marb*reti,  p.  94. 

Wit,  V.  n.     To  be  informed,  to  know  or  be  acquainted. 

The  Wh.  and  Lndt  Gl.  deal  with  the  word  tvu,  in  luch  phrases  as  *  I  hae  getien  t'  wit 
on  '1/  *  to  get  t*  wit  of  a  thing,*  ai  a  sb.  On  like  grounds  know,  in  the  phrase  *  get  to  know,' 
would  be  a  ib.  To  let  wit  is  to  let  know,  to  suffer  or  cause  another  to  come  to  the 
witting  or  knowledge  of  a  matter ;  and  to  get  to  wit  or  get  wit  is  like  in  construction. 
Pr.  Pm.  '  Wytyn,  or  wetyn,  or  knowyn.  5cio,  rogisoMo.  agnoun.^  O,  N.  vila,  scire, 
nosceic,  Sw.  vtla,  Dan.  vidt,  A.  S.  wUan,  N.  S.  vnttn,  Fris.  vrita,  M.  O.  witam^  O,  Genn. 
uuizLim,  uHiZisan,  &c.,  Germ.  H/itun.  (o  know,  percave,  undcniiDd. 
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'  WuU  je  |>et  to  wJt  ;'  know  yc  tlial  for  toolh.     Aiur.  Riwli,  p.  I90. 

•  On  lire  cicst  hwon  3c  ichulcn  to  owrc  parlutcs  (>urlc  iwiufi  cl  owcr  meidea  hwo  hit  t>«o 
^t  is  icumcn,'     lb.  64. 

'  Isaac.         I  luf  yo»  mckillc.  fadei  dere. 
Abraham.  And  dos  thou  so?     I  woM  wU  how 

Lufes  thou  me,  .ion,  z%  thou  his  uud«.' 

Twmtl.  Mytt.  p.  37. 

*  •*  Do  me  to  iwft  that  ye  ciu  telle  the  cauK  why."  And  when  thei  herden  thii,  tbel 
leide,  "  Sir,  we  wttrtb  not :  but  thcr  be  *ommc  that  might  wcJc  knowc  by  astronoraye.** 
"  Thill."  <IDod  he,  "  enqucreth  amonge  you  who  will  like  the  labour  to  lerche  out  the  cause 
w^hy,  and  Iclc  nic  wtte."  '     Merlin,  p.  38. 

'  1  hie  just  gcttcn  t'  wit  on  't.'      \Vb.  01. 

Wit,  sb.     Knowledge,  information,  intelligencc. 

'  Ay,  he's  a  sharp  chap.     Hc*s  gtttcii  1  vast  o'  wit  about  niattt  things.' 

Cf.  '  lit  gan  to  brcn  out  of  uiia:     Percy's  Fol.  MS.  \.  p.  480. 

'  A  R*oole  may  teach  a  wise  man  wiit'     lb.  p.  51 1 . 


Witch,  V.  a. 
witch-craft. 


To  bewitch,  lo  bring:  under  the  (supposed)  ill-effects  of 

*  Shce  witebtd  me.  being  a  faire  young  Lady, 
to  the  grccnc  forrcst  to  dwell. 
8c  there  1  must  wiike  in  womicu  liknesse* 

most  hke  1  fecnd  of  hell.'     Percy**  Foi.  MS.  i.  p.  1 16. 

Witch-wood,  sb.    The  mouniain  ash.  or  rowan-tree;  or  rather  the 

wood,  or  any  portion  of  tlic  wood,  of  the  said  tree. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  name  for  the  monntain  ash,  or  at  lent  for 
wood  n\  that  tree — gcnenlly  used  in  the  form  of  a  small  stick  about  as  long  and  as  thick  as 
the  little  finger,  I  believe — is  due  to  its  use  as  a  charm,  amulet,  or  preservatire  against  the 
witch  and  her  power.  Whether  or  no  the  A.S.  vnee,  N.S.  juiftcbe.  wtscbe.  Germ,  qrnttz* 
be  or  no,  Is  another  question.  Bosw.,  in  v.  Wict.  adverts  to  the  opinion  noticed  by  Ihrc 
that  the  tree  received  its  Scandinavian  oame — O.  N.  reynir,  Sw.  ronn,  Dan.  r»«,  rmnnttr^  ; 
whence  our  Howan  or  Hovon-trea — '  from  runa.  incantation,  because  of  the  use  made 
of  it  in  magical  arts,'  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  '  Plat.  Ufikk-rodt  (the  dirining-rod). 
being  made  from  the  roun-tru,'  is  as  indicative  of  its  own  meaning  is  our  Witoh-wood. 
And  for  my  own  part,  alike  from  the  form  of  the  words — cf.  mce,  Englished  by  Bosw.  by 
vtifche^  with  toicce,  a  witch  ;  wiggen,  u/bigben,  or  wichn  with  N.S.  unAlctn,  wicktn,  uHgeUm, 
to  soothsay,  play  the  part  of  1  witch,  nikktr,  wicbUr,  a  wizard,  &c., — from  the  notorious 
use  of  the  wood  of  the  lowan-trcc  as  a  charm,  and  from  the  probable  origin  of  the  Scand. 
name  for  the  same  tiee,  I  think  it  probable  that  ill  these  names  wiggm,  wickm,  whigb^m, 
Witoh-wood  arc  due  to  the  same  origin. 


To  reproach  or  cast  up  to,  to  blame  or  impute 


Wite,  wyt«,  v.  a. 

culpability. 

O.  N.  vita,  reprchendcre,  punire,  w'/i,  culpa,  ooxa  ;  O.  Sw.  stn'id,  to  lay  to  one's  charge,  to 
bUme,  also  to  punish,  Sw. /(^rtnfa,  to  reproach  with;  A.  S.  wi/an,  N,  S.  mtrm,  vtrmnitu: 
M.G.  idumtjoMt  exprobare,  idweit,  opprobrium,  with  which  collate  A.  S.  irfintan,  mlmitam 
and  tdtvytt  io  P.  Piovgkm.  p.  99 — 
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*  HU  wif  gxn  tdu/yn  hym  tho.' 
'  Ffof  I  jynfull  wrcche  ha«  ufte  uwldc  ihe 
ffbr  a  littitl  worldly  ranyte, 
And  for  a  littill  fleschely  delyte. 

Whircfore  I  ani  marc  >aD  Juda»  to  wyu.'     Rd.  Puca^  p.  67. 
'  Abtl.  Godes  wille  I  trow  it  were 
That  myn  brened  so  clcre  : 

If  th>-nc  smoked  am  I  to  wUtV     Toumel.  Myst,  p.  15. 
'  You  need  not  uUt  me  with  thai.'     Wb,  Ql. 

Wither,  v.  a.  To  notch  or  cut  the  shank  of  any  object  which  has  to 
be  fixed  in  a  quasi-socket  in  such  a  way  that  jaggetl  points  sliall  stand 
out  so  as  to  oppose  or  prevent  the  drawing  back  of  the  object ;  of  Gate- 
crooks,  e.g.,  or  any  iron  to  be  inserted  in  a  post  or  stone-work. 

Derived  directly  from  the  ib.     Se«  Withers. 

Withering,  sb.  The  barbing  or  series  of  jagged  points  on  the 
shank  of  a  Gtote-orook,  intended  to  be  inserted  in  a  Gate-stoup,  or 
the  like. 

Withers,  sb.  The  barbs  of  an  arrow-head ;  jags  or  sharp  points 
which  stand  so  as  to  impede  or  prevent  backward  motion  of  that  on 
which  ihey  stand. 

I  du  not  find  t}iit  word  and  those  which  depend  011  it  (fee  WitboTf  vb,  and  WitherinK) 
in  any  collection  of  dialect  words  yet  published.  The  dcriTation  is  obwous:  A,  S.  loiCgr 
(met  with  in  composition),  N.  S.  wtddgr.  Old  G.  uuiJar,  Germ,  vntder,  M.  G.  Vfitbra^ 
O.  N.  vilSr,  Sw.  tftJtr^  Dan.  veJer,  all  meaning  against,  in  opposition  to,  in  a  badcward 
direction,  and  chicHy  (or  cxclusircly.  some  of  them)  used  in  composition.  From  A.S.  imO^, 
the  vb.  vifferian,  to  resist,  oppose,  follows,  and  in  Ancr.  RiwI*  one  of  tho  various  fcadingi 
on  p.  J.18  gives  the  form  iMffwrfS.  in  the  sense  strives  against,  resists.  In  Lay.  we  have  the 
adj.  iH'lfir,  hostile,  adverse,  and  the  sb.  toi^tr,  hostility ;  used  also  adverbially  on  tvi?t«r# — 
*  the  wind  com  on  tn'fifrr,*  the  wind  came  adverse.  The  application  of  this  sense  of  oppo- 
sition to  motion  is  transparent  in  our  word  :  the  Withers  are  what  hinder  the  withdraMring, 
or  motion  in  a  given  direction,  of  the  anow-head  they  belong  to. 

Witty,  adj.     Wise,  sensible,  shrewd. 

Pr.  Pm.  '  Wyiiy.     Ingeniosus,  prudcru,  sapiens.' 

'  Ac  thing  that  wikkcdly  is  wonne. 
And  wiUi  false  sleightes, 
Wolde  never  iJie  wit  of  Ufitty  God 
Bat  wikkcde  men  it  hadde.'     P.  Plotighm.  p.  302. 
'  For  thorugh  wcrrc  and  wikkcde  wcrkcs 
And  wcdertrs  unresonabte, 
Wcdcr-wisc  shipmcn, 
And  iviuy  clerkes  jUo, 
Han  no  bilerc  to  the  lifte, 
Ne  to  the  loore  of  philo*ofr«.'     Ih.  p.  316, 
*  A  iwflty,  wiselike  labile  chap,  fur  a  bairn,  as  ivver  Ah  seen.' 

Cf.  *  Thou  was  wiHy  and  wyse,  tht  wetkes  v»-wytdc.'     Rtl.  Piettt,  p.  88. 
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Within  wersel's,  To  do  owght.  To  do  it  with  only  the  usual  hands 

or  labourers  employed. 

'"Fine  weather  for  the  hay,  Willy.  Why  haven't  ycm  more  hands  on?"  "  Whccft, 
bairn,  we  'i  au'd-fashioned  folk :  us  lahk*s  f  dig  wer  ain  to'ns  imMii  totruTs."  ' 

Wiv,  prep.    With.    A  form  in  most  frequent  use  before  a  voweL 

« '•  Who 's  with  him  ?  "     "  Naebody.    He  *i  wiv  'imself;" '  all  alone. 
Wivoot,  prep,  and  adv.     Without 
Wizzen,  v.  n.    To  wither,  to  shrivel. 

A.  S.  wUnian,  vfeosnian,  to  dry  up,  wizzen,  O.  N.  vioia,  O.  Sw.  vntna^  Dan.  ■««#, 
O.  H.  Germ,  ttuesnan. 

WiBEoned,  adj.  Shrivelled,  withered  and  corrugated ;  as  an  over- 
kept  apple. 

*  **  A  wizztfud  apple ;"  pined  and  fiurowed  with  long  keefring.'     Wh.  &. 

Wiszen-fooed,  adj.    Having  a  thin  and  wrinkled  countenance. 
Wode,  wood,  adj.  (pr.  wud,  weead).    Furious,  outrageous,  mad. 

A.  S.  v/6d^  mad,  furious,  insane.  Cf.  N.  S.  toood^  madness,  Dot.  vnadt^  rage,  Inry,  Gcnn. 
vmtb,  O.  H.  G.  scwo/,  id. ;  M.  G.  tood,  one  possessed ;  O.  N.  odr,  mad,  furimis,  Sw.  D.  odi, 
mad,  O.  Sw.  o)w,  furious,  mad ;  Sanscr.  va4,  to  be  enraged. 

'  Whan  the  kynge  Rion  saugh  the  damage  that  thei  hadde  hym  don  he  was  nygh  wodW 
for  ire.'     Afcr/ui,  p.  324. 

'  I  halde  me  jttt  werse,  and  mare  wod$ 
pan  )>e  Jewes  ware  ^t  did  ^  one  |>e  rude.'     Rd.  Puc$s,  p.  67. 

*  His  brother  made  Icsingis 

On  him  ther  as  he  slode. 
And  tolde  them  that  comin  in 
That  Gamefyn  was  wode.'    Coh's  TaU  of  Gamtlym,  L  760. 

*  **  He  went  clean  wud;"  completely  mad.'     Wb.  61. 

*  As  nigh  wetad  as  mougfat  be,  gin  he  wam't  wuad.' 

Woe  worth  ye  (pr.  wae-worth-'ee).     May  evil  or  woe  befal  you. 

A.  S.  weorlSan,  umr^an,  to  become,  come  to,  be  made,  be,  come  to  pass ;  N.  S.  SMcnln^ 
Dut.  warden.  Germ,  werden^  M.G.  wairtbatt;  O.  N.  verda,  to  be,  to  be  brongfat  to  pus, 
Sw.  vartfa,  X)^x\.w^de.  Comp.  the  usage  in  our  phrase  with  geuryfMS  to  dtatt:  be- 
cometh,  i.  e.  shall  become  dust ;  and  note  the  form  wel  wurlSe,  Got.  and  £*,  p.  5. 
'  And  when  the  gud  lady  )>at  was  abbas,  and  the  lady  )ni  was  prioretse  .  .  .  saw  that 
the  holy  abbaye  was  in  poynte  for  to  wortbe  to  noghte  thorowe  >e  wikl^dnes  of  thir 
foure,*  Sec.    Rd.  Pieces,  p.  58. 

Wold,  sb.  An  open,  tolerably  level  expanse  at  some  elevation  above 
the  general  level  of  the  district. 

Mr.  Wedgw.  connects  this,  and  I  think  rightly,  with  O.  N.  voJ/r,  Dan.  vold^  field,  mcHiDd, 
rampart,  and  not  with  A.  S.  weald,  waid,  N.S.  wold,  wooid,  &c.,  a  forest,  wood. 

*  Dre  der  he  toe,  ilc  'Sre  ger  hold. 

And  sacrede  god  on  an  wotd.^     Gen.  and  Ex.  p.  37. 
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Won,  wone,  v.  n.  (pr.  wun,  or  as  the  number  *  one').  To  dwell,  live, 
abide. 

A.  S.  vmnian,  to  dwell,  inhabit,  reiide,  N.  S.  tuanm,  Dut.  wotun,  Qenn.  wobmm^  O.  Oerm. 
uuonen,  uuonan,  uuantn.  Ihrc  give*  waning,  habitatio,  but  with  the  remark  that  it  is  not 
an  original  Sw.  word,  while  Molb.  umply  says  of  Daxi,  vanning,  that  il  is  the  Geim. 
luehmng. 

'  Thou  maide  and  mothir.  doughter  of  thy  tonne. 
In  whom  that  Ood  of  bouutc  chese  to  wonrtt.' 

Stcond  iVojuw'i  Prologtu,  I.  36. 

'  In  my  fader  house,  foisothe. 
Is  many  a  tuonnyng  stedc'     Town*i.  MyU.  p.  183. 
*  Lhcifir,     In  hc^'en,  therfor,  wit  I  wold 

Above  me  who  should  won*     lb.  p.  3. 
'  "  We  unm  at  t*  aod  spot  yet  ;'*  we  live  at  the  old  jrfacc  still."     *♦"&.  Gt. 
Work,  V.  n.     i.  To  apply  assiduous  labour,  contend  with  difficulties 
or  loll  perseveringly ;  to  contend,  with  an  intcnsitive  sense,    z.  To  throb 
and  be  painful ;  of  wounds,  the  teeth,  &c. 

I.  '  He  wrought  o(i  vn  'm  a  lang  piece,  but  't  war  te  nic  use;*  of  efforts  to  deter  ao 

obstinate  man  from  some  foolish  action. 

•  'T  war  an  iU-leeakiii'  jpot  as  ivver  All  seen ;  but  he  wrought  on  an*  gat  't  mcoseful  at 
t'  last  end ;'  oi  a  neglected  garden.  Sec. 

C(.  *  AIsc  he  (Esau  and  Jacob)  wrogfm  and  6gt.*     Gtn.  and  Ex.  p.  43. 
3.  •  It  wrought  an'  slanged  while  '1  wtir  bad  to  bide.* 

*  It  wrought  an'  warked  while  Ah  was  fair  wild  wi'  't  ;*  where  warked  ^  ached. 

Cf.  '  then  all  my  wounds  wrought  att  once.'     Percy's  Fol.  MS.  i.  p.  365. 

Worsened,  adj.     Entangled,  twisted  up  or  together.    Wh.  (?/. 

I  find  iiutliing  at  all  like  this  in  form  or  sound  except  only  wlnrJttri  in  Hall.,  which  he 
gives  as  meaning  *  to  sufTocatr  ;  Noi^.  drowned,  whirkencd.'  Cotgr.  Possibly,  by  mdathesit, 
the  word  may  tvc  contacted  with  N.  S.  wrvk,  wrvuit,  a  piece  of  wood  full  of  knots  and 
protuberances :  at  least,  there  is  some  degree  of  resenibbnce  between  the  ideas  in  the 
two  cases ;  the  woody  fibres  are,  in  the  case  of  the  wruk,  su/Sciently  workened  in  our 
sense.  But  1  suspect  the  word  to  be  only  Pr.  Pm.  Qutrkenyd,  with  a  divergent  or  arbi- 
trary sense  imposed. 

Worms,  sb.  Applied  to  the  maggots  or  gentles,  the  larvse  of  the 
Flesh-fly,  found  in  carrion,  Ac. 

Worn,  adj.  (pr.  wun,  as  won,  or  wan,  adj.).  Spent,  used  up,  exhausted, 
worn  out. 

'  Ah  'm  iw'ii  for  want  o*  ilcep.'     Wh.  GI. 

'  "  He  's  a  tvo'a  man  ;"  worn  out  from  old  age  or  other  catuca.*     Ih, 

'  Puir  au'd  chap  I  he 's  about  uto'a.     He  11  dee  nae  mair  guid  it  labow.* 

Worry,  v.  a.  To  kill,  as  a  dog  does  a  rat,  a  rabbit  or  a  hare,  by 
a  sudden  or  quick  snap  or  shake,  or  by  any  vigorous  line  of  action. 
Not  as  a  cat  'worries  a  mouse'  in  standard  English. 

*  A  fox  rase  at  my  feeat,  an*  'nit  dog  wur  wi'  me,  an'  he  dick'd  he'd  on  \  an*  womtitd  it 
i«  a  glif! :  Aye,  afore  Ah  c*d  mell  wi"m.*     [A  fact.] 
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Wossle,  V.  n.  Pr.  of  Wursle,  the  form  which  'wrestle'  takes  by  meta- 
thesis of  r  and  the  subsequent  vowel. 

'  We  shall  ail  get  woutiltd  thmfT.  tiirough  tunc/ 

Comp.  the  sci)sc  iii  the  D.  Dial,  phrase ; — Ugge  og  vraaJi  i  m  »mg:  to  lie  ind  tosi  abont 
in  a  bed,  which  is,  however,  a  coincidence  in  form  and  ien«  onlv. 


WcHtle,  wostler,  wost-honse. 
Host-house. 


Pr.    of   Hostle,   Hostler,   and 


Wotwell,  sb.     A  hang-nail.     See  Whittte. 

Hall,  gives  the  form  Vfortumll.  and  Lincolnsb.  01.  Ufirtsprings,  from  which  it  seems  thai 
iviW  or  wort  is  one  distinct  clement  in  llic  word ;  with  which  our  form  sc^oV  agrrc*.  I 
wotild  collate  with  it  Bav.  Jra/t,  Dul.  vraet,  a  place  galled  by  nibbing,  Swiss  jW//flt,_^naiXc9>. 
to  become  sore  by  rubbing.  Cf.  /ray,  to  rub,  frayed  ouf,  rubbed  or  chafed  »o  as  to  shew 
ragged  edges.  In  this  last  word  we  have  the  exact  idea  of  the  hang-nail,  which  I  bdSere 
I  have  heard  called  a  /rtf,  though  I  cannot  now  recal  where.  But  I  cannot  connect  the 
final  syllable  otherwise  than  by  surmise. 

Wreath,  sb.  An  annular  pad,  worn  upon  the  head  by  women  who 
carry  burdens  on  their  heads. 

The  Durham  equivalent  for  this  seems  to  be  weist,  and  the  vteue  seems  to  be  made  of 
other  materials  besides  the  *  woollen*  mentioned  in  the  Wb.  GL  defimtioa.  *  Maoy  years 
ago,  a  girl  who  lived  at  Nether  Witton,  as  she  was  returning  from  milking  with  a  pail  on 
her  head,  saw  the  fairies  playing  in  the  fields,  although  her  companions  could  not  see  them. 
The  reason,  it  seemed,  was  that  her  wtiu,  or  pad  for  bearing  the  pail  on  her  head,  was 
composed  of  four-leaved  clover,  which  gives  the  power  of  seeing  fairies.'  Keightley's  Fairy 
Myibol.  p.  310. 

Our  word  is  A.  S.  wrtt^t\,  tora^,  which  signiBe*  alike  a  wreath  or  bandage^Bosw.  cc4lates 
N.  S.  wrunk^  Dut.  Vfntng^  a  kind  of  female  hcad-dresi — and  a  support,  from  wr^i^ia^ 
iffrenlSian,  to  suppoK,  sustain,  as  in  Ancr.  Riwlt,  p.  252 — *  And  jif  J»ct  heo  werge"S  (wcaricth) 
cuerichon  iwrtlSc^  him  by  o6er :'  supporteth  himself  by  the  other. 

Wreokling,  wrackling,  sb.  The  last  young  animal  in  a  litter,  of 
pigs,  for  instance ;  any  puny,  undergrown  animal,  aa  the  last  in  a  large 
litter  usually  is :  applied  to  a  child  or  any  diminutive,  stunted-loolung 
indiN-iduaL     See  XTrling. 

Kok  gives  S.  Jutl.  vnUttl,  vrAdutg  (for  vrSgul,  tirig^liMg),  in  the  same  Kfue,  and  qnote» 
OutKcii  for  vrSg  and  vrdgling;  which  last  is  identical  with  our  word.  Comp.  Dan.  tnap- 
hradtr,  boards  winch  are  not  of  sufficiait  dimeniious,  whether  as  to  length,  breadth  or 
thickness,  and  are  therefore  icjccted — put  aside  as  vrag.  This  is  connected  with  obt. 
Danish  vrake^  to  cast  out,  to  reject,  and,  through  it.  with  O.  N.  rr^a,  to  drive,  &c.  Again, 
comp.  wrack,  wreck,  wreckage,  that  which  u  cast  up  or  rejected  by  the  sea.  Hence  the 
derived  idea,  that  which  is  of  little  worth,  1.  e.  fit  to  be  rejected,  and  10.  poor,  puny,  not 
good  for  much.     See  Wedgw.,  who  takes  a  somewhat  different  view. 

Writings,  sb.     Deeds,  or  other  formal  documents. 
Wringe,  v.  a.     To  twist,  to  strain. 

A.  S.  wrM^m,  N.  S.  wnngen,  Dan.  vr^gnge,  Sw.  vranga,  Ace. 
Comp.  E.  wrench,  sb.  and  vb.,  D.  D.  vrang*,  N,  Fri».  wrtng*. 


wring,  iwHt,  cotnpreia. 
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The  vb.  is  used  in  a  neuter  sense  in  Pr.  qfConsc.  1.  1536. 

*  Som  has  bair  ckthyng  hyngaod  aU  itoles, 
Some  gas  tatird  ak  tatird  foles ; 
Some  gase  wryneband  to  and  fra 
And  some  gas  hypand  als  a  ka ; 
Tus  ases  jhong  men  all  new  gett.' 

Wringe,  v.  n.  i.  To  whine,  as  a  dog  does;  to  utter  sounds  expres- 
sive of  pain.     2.  To  complain. 

Probably  from  Isl.  brinr,  Dan.  vritukt^  Sw.  vrenska,  Sec. ;  words  expressive  of  the  shrill 
cry  or  whinny  uttered  by  a  stallion  when  excited. 

Wrong  with,  To  get.  To  be  at  variance,  or  have  a  misunderstand- 
ing, with  any  second  person. 

Wrought,  pret.  and  p.  p.  of  to  Work  (pr.  wrowght).  In  its  parti- 
cipial sense,  worked,  having  labour  exacted;  or,  purged,  by  medicine, 
namely. 

*  Ower  sair  icrou'^^ ;'  much  too  hard-worked. 

Wry,  V.  a.     To  twist,  turn  obliquely  aside. 

'  And  in  derision  swy'd  ha  mow  :'  JoeOiSer.  Disc.  p.  «7  ; 
an  instance  which  the  standard  adjecttral  use  of  the  word  wry  serves  well  to  illustrate. 

Wiiznm'L     Pr.  of  Wimble,  an  auger. 

*  Wymbylt  or  pcrsowre.     TertbtUvm:    Pr.  Pm. 

Wye,  sb.  A  heifer,  of  any  age  up  to  three  years :  qualified  as  Year- 
ling Wye,  Two-year-old  Wye. 

O.  N.  gviga,  a  heifer,  O.  Sw.  kwiga,  quiga,  Dan.  quit.  The  Lincohisb.  form  is  gtut  or 
gtury  (pronounced  gue), 

*  That  she  and  jane  Makepeace  of  New  Ridley  had  trailed  a  horse  of  the  said  George 
downe  a  great  scarr,  and  that  they  have  now  power  of  a  quyt  of  the  uid  George,  which 
now  pines  away.'     york  Casdi  Dtp.  p.  196. 

*  T*  rooan  coo 's  getten  caav'd,  an'  it 's  a  white  nye.' 

Wye-calf,  sb.    A  heifer-calf. 

Sw.  quig-kal/t  Dan.  ^vU-kalf. 


Tabbable,  yabble,  y&bblish.    Pr.  of  Able,  Abliih,  ftc. 
Yaoker.    Pr.  of  Acre. 
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Yaffle,  V.  n.  To  talk  fast  and  rather  unmeaningly ;  to  talk  as  a  tooth- 
less person  does,  mumblingly.     W/i.  Gl. 

Dan.  atdty  to  prate,  talk  fait,  chatter.  In  the  Lttd*  Gl.  the  word  meant  *  to  bark 
gently ;'  and  in  Cr.  Gl.  *  to  bark.'  *  yawing.  Snarling  or  barking ;  as  "  their  dog  is 
always  ya£Btng."  *  Uncolrub.  Ol.  *  Taff^  to  bark.  Norih:  Halliwell.  It  is  tmposiible  to 
dissociate  these  words  from  yap,  to  bark,  yelp,  yape^  to  gossip,  and  the  probability  (or  more) 
of  a  connection  with  wbappy  wbaff,  will  at  once  suggest  itself. 

Yah,  yan,  yanoe.    Pr.  of  A,  Ane,  Anoe. 
Yak,  yak'rons.    Pr.  of  Ak,  Ao-ooms. 
Yal,  yal'us.    Pr.  of  Al,  Al-house  or  Al-ns. 

Yam,  V.  a.  To  eat  greedily,  rather  than  only  heartily,  and  with  the 
attendant  noise  that  usually  accompanies  voracious  feeding. 

I  connect  this  word  with  S.  Jutl.  biamsi,  Toracious,  greedy;  at  Inamskt  1  ag:  to  eat  in 
a  greedy,  swinish  manner.  Molb.  notices  two  or  three  other  significations  of  the  adj., 
which  are  also  given  by  Kok  in  the  Gl.  attached  to  bis  Essay  on  the  S.  Jutl.  Dialects ; 
namely,  drowsy,  numb  of  intellect,  or  seeming  to  be  so,  possessed  by  half-insane  whims  or 
crotchets,  &c.  Kok  refen  the  word  to  O.  N.  bima  or  h^ma^  to  be  drowsy,  dull  of  intellect, 
wandering  in  mind — cf.  Sw.  D.  hima,  to  be  dizzy,  to  hare  a  swimming  in  the  head,  H, 
bitnla,  himble,  to  slumber,  be  overpowered  with  sleep — and  it  again  to  a  word  signifyiag 
to  cover  or  conceal ;  a  supposition  in  which  Rietz  concurs  as  to  the  Sw.  and  other  words 
just  quoted.  Thus  it  belongs  to  the  same  root  as  bam,  hanm  (see  Hamp),  btmiH,  bi$n- 
truly  &c.,  and  is  accounted  for  by  Kok  thus : — biamslt,  1.  sleepy,  drowsy,  heavy  in  action  as 
from  loss  of  sleep,  ombyllet  of  sovnen :  overwhelmed  (covwed  over,  literally)  by  sleep : 
3.  dull  of  understanding,  silly,  half-possessed,  of  one  bvis  forsiamd  tr  ombylltt:  whose  under- 
standing is  clouded  over  or  obscured.  In  like  manner,  bianuk,  swinish,  greedy,  voracions, 
of  one  who,  to  use  a  prov.  £.  idiom, '  puts  himself  outside  hii  food'  in  a  voracious  or  glut- 
tonous  way.  Comp.  the  expressions,  pertinent  to  food,  *  to  put  it  out  of  sight,'  *  to  put  it 
within  him  (the  eater),'  *  to  make  it  disappear,'  &c.,  all  applied  principally  to  die  eating 
performances  of  a  very  hungry  person. 

Yamxning,  sb.    The  act  of  eating  with  avidity  and  noisily. 

Yan,  sb.  A  gang  or  set  of  work-folk  in  the  harvest-field,  viz.  three 
Shearers  and  a  Binder.  Hall,  explains  it  as  '  one  ridge  of  com,  with 
the  reapers  employed  on  it.' 

Comp.  Chaucer's  >*w,  yaf,  ya/e,  ytf,  yeji,  for  give,  gave,  gift,  yeten  or  yetin  for  geUm  or 
goi^t,  yede,  yodt  (went)  for  gaed  or  goed,  and  so  on  without  end,  and  the  presumption 
arises  that  Tan  is  simply  another  form  ot  ganijg). 

Yannerly,  adj.  i.  Lonely,  solitary,  unsocial,  shy,  retiring.  Thence 
2.  Backward,  unwilling.  Thence  3.  Selfish,  as  not  '  willing  to  com- 
municate.' 

Cf.  onerly,  yonderly,  Halliwell.  The  form  last  given  suggests  the  probaUe  origin  of 
this  word.    Just  before  yonderly  Hall,  gives  yondf  from  Spenser,  as  meaning  *furioas, 
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savage  ;*  with  which  collate  our  common  ezpreuions  past  all,  pMt  owsht*  past  bldizig ; 
as  Rich,  collates  French  outtrageux  from  rndtrt  or  ov/rv,  Lat.  vi/tra. 

3.  '  "  He  was  rery  shy  and  yaruurfy;"  unsocial/     Wh.  Gl. 

3.  *  **  A  yanturly  sort  of  body ;"  a  sel&h  person/     lb. 

Yap,  V.  n.     To  bark  as  a  small,  troublesome  cur  does. 

See  under  Taffle,  and  comp.  Dan.  D.  je^P*  or  biappe,  to  be  over-hasty  in  action  or 
speech,  to  stammer  or  haffle  in  speech,  as  one  might  from  too  great  haste  in  utterance ; 
connected  with  which  are  the  adj.  jap  or  biapt  and  the  sb.  japitrug,  japskqfi,  a  stutterer, 
japvark,  any  too-hastily-done  thi^. 

Yap,  sb.     A  cur ;  a  troublesome,  cross  or  crying  child. 

Yare,  adj.  Ready,  disposed ;  to  or  for  a  given  action,  or  for  one's 
food. 

A.  S.  gtaro,  gtaru,  gMrw,  gore,  ready,  prcfMred. 

*  Iff  mikel  is  sorge,  and  more  care, 
Adam  and  eue  it  wite  ful  gart.'     Gm.  ami  Sx.  p.  13. 
'  Weel,  Ah 's  yare  fur  ma'  dinner,  Ah  is.' 

Yark,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  a  switch  or  riding-whip ;  to  inflict  sharp 
strokes ;  to  flog  soundly. 

Probably  coincident  with  E.jirkt  of  which  Rich,  says  that  Junius  writes  it  yerk.  Jam. 
writes  both  york  and  yerk,  and  rollatei  two  perfectly  different  words,  IsJ.  hnekia,  to  beat, 
ajid  jarke,  pes  feriens.  It  is  obserrable  that  the  iMcoliub.  Ql.  gives  both  yack  and  yarh  with 
nearly  coincident  senses,  the  former  being  defined  to  snatch,  the  other  to  jtrh.  It  i*  not 
impossible  that  O.  N.  biaeka^jacka  lies  nearly  at  the  root  of  both  forms. 

Yarker,  sb.  A  large  or  remarkably  fine  specimen  or  sample  article 
out  of  a  number. 

Yarking,  sb.    A  flogging  with  whip  or  switch,  a  whipping. 

Yat.    Pr.  of  Hot.    By  transposition  from  Hee&t. 

'  "  Reeadyo/;"  red  hot.'     Wh,  Gl 

•  "  A  yat  yowD ;"  a  hot  oven.*    Ih. 

Yat,  sb.    A  gate. 

A.  S.  geai,  gat^  gat,  a  gate,  door ;  O.  N.  gai,  foramen,  that  which  admits  of  passage 
through ;  N.  S.,  Dut.,  Fris.,  Germ,  gat,  id. ;  Pr.  Pm.  *  ^.  Porta,  janua*  This  form 
obtains  almost  universally  in  Old  and  M.  Engl. 

'  For  when  )>e  dede  is  at  ^e  ybatt 
Than  is  he  warned  over  late.'    Pr.  of  Come.  1.  loox. 

*  Auh  hore  wunnynge  nauelS  no  )</.'    Atur.  Rholtt  p.  74. 

'  Of  heven  and  hell  the!  kepe  the  ytau$.'    Plowman't  ProUgve. 
In  the  next  example  the  word  is  applied  to  an  orifice  in  a  hollow  stick—'  an  halowe 
sticke :' — 

*  And  with  his  sticke 
That  was  ordained  with  that  false  jw//.'    Ytnum't  TaU,  1. 1398. 

4  *• 
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Yat-drook,  sb.  (pr.  yat-creeak,  -cniik,  -crewek  or  -crewk).  The  iron 
hook  fixed  in  the  gate-post  and  on  which  the  hinge  rotates. 

Yat-hoTise,  sb.  A  gate  or  entrance  house;  one  through  which  a 
gated  archway  opens  into  a  courtyard.  Wh,  Gl. 

Yat-stoup,  sb.    A  gate-post.     See  Stoup. 

Yaud,  yode,  sb.  A  nag,  a  mare.  Applied  also,  as  'jade'  is,  to 
either  female,  or  she-animal,  in  the  way  of  vituperation. 

Essentistlljr  the  same  word  Hi\\\ijade;  and  sometimes  aj^ied  in  the  way  of  abuse  to 
a  man. 

Yearn,  yearning,  or  yenning.    Pr.  of  Earn,  Earning. 

Yed,  V. n.  To  burrow  or  make  runs  underground;  as  the  mole» 
rabbit:  also  applied  to  a  miner. 

Hall,  gives  *  Ytd,  an  aperture  or  way  where  one  collier  only  can  work  at  a  time.'  The 
connection  is  with  gad,  beyond  doubt.  Comp.  '  gad-hit^  a  nail-passer.  Var,  Dial.*  Hall., 
a  Nail-passer  being  simply  a  gimlet,  or  that  which  makes  a  small  bole  or  orifice  throu^ 
which  the  nail  shall  pass.  The  idea  in  this  word,  therefore,  is  exactly  coinddent  with  that 
in  Ved,  both  Tb,  and  sb.    Conip.  also  '  gad-nail,  a  long  and  stout  nail/  Halliwell. 

Yedder,  v.  n.  To  form  a  fence  or  hedge ;  the  operation  consisting 
in  interweaving  the  more  pliant  branches  of  trees,  or  underwood,  be- 
tween upright  stakes. 

A.S.  edoTt  eader,  <8cr.  a  fence  or  hedge.  Tusser,  as  quoted  in  Cr.  Gl.,  has  the  fbnn 
tdder  (sb.)  without  the  y. 

*  In  lopping  and  felling  save  tdder  and  stake. 
Thine  hedges,  as  ne^cth,  to  mend  or  to  make.' 

Yedder,  sb.  A  pliant  rod,  or  single  cutting  from  among  underwood, 
capable  of  being  interwoven  or  twisted  in  and  out  among  upright  posts 
or  hedge-stakes  set  in  the  earth.     See  Yedder,  vb. 

*  He  shall  deliver  unto  you,  William  de  Bruce,  ten  stakes,  eleven  strut-stowers,  and  eleven 
yedders,  to  be  cut  by  you  with  a  knife  of  one  penny  price.*  From  a  document  coimected 
with  Whitby  Abbey,  quoted  in  Young's  Hist,  of  Wbithy. 

Yed-wand,  sb.  (Pr.  of  yerd-wand),    A  yard  measure,  or  wand. 

Pr,  Pm.  '  Verdi,  metwande.  Ulna ;'  A.  S.  gyrd,  gird,  a  staff,  rod.  The  one  an  use  of 
the  other  with  an  arbitrary  sense  attached.    Cf.  gyrde-landen,  yard-land,  measured  land. 

Yeead.  Pr.  of  Head:  more  usually  Heead,  without  the  strong  asfn- 
ration  which  eventually  brings  in  the^. 

Yenunan.    Pr.  of  Yeoman.     See  Freeholder. 

Yer-nut,  yen-nut,  sb.    Pr.  of  Earth-nut  {Bunium  flexuosum). 
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Yeth-wur'm,  sb.  Pr.  of  Earth-worm.  Applied  metaph.  lo  a  person 
of  mean,  grovelling  habits  or  propensities. 

*  "  A  poor  yttb-worm ;"  a  nii»cr,  a  muckworm,*      Wb-  Gt. 

Yetling,  sb.     A  small  cast-iron  pot,  on  three  small  legs  or  feet. 

'  ij  yttlynget'  Invtnt.  Finch.  Pr.  cIt.  Thi*  word  i«  given  bjr  Brock,  with  a  reference  to 
Jamiooti's  ytHand;  which,  with  another  form,  yttUin,  he  gives  as  meaning,  '  of  or  belonging 
to  ca»t  iron.'  He  adds  aho  '  yettUn,  cast  mcul.'  collating  Old  Sw.  giuia,  Tcut.  gbieitn,  to 
ca»t;  a>  metal.  Note  also  fV.  Pm.  '  y</XM  trutaJi :  ^rtyn  or  )ete  metel,  ?etyn.  Fundo;' 
A.  S.  geotan,  fundere,  gtottrt,  ftuor.     See  note  in  Pr.  Pm. 

Yoke,  V.  a.     To  attach  a  horse  or  horses  to  a  carriage  of  any  sort. 

Yoke-stick,  sb.  The  wooden  yoke  or  shoulder-bar  by  aid  of  which 
two  pails  of  water  are  carried  with  comparative  ease. 

*  As  crooked  as  a  yoke-uick.'      Wh.  GL 

Yon,  yont,  adj.  Used  demonstratively.  Yonder,  that  in  the  distance, 
or  that  observable;  object  or  person,  namely.    Often  used  absolutely. 

'  What  '*  yon  f     What  object,  or  proceeding,  or  cry.  Sec.  is  that,  there  ? 
'  FoH  chap  'i  sloped,  folk  lez.* 

*  yon  lass's  gotten  herscl'  wed,  then.' 
'  Far  tide  o'  yon  field.* 

Yotten,  yottle,  v.  a.  To  swallow  with  an  effort,  and  especially  with 
an  audible  effort. 

Cr.  Ol.  gives  ywhen  with  much  the  lanie  meaning;  Hall,  also,  in  the  sense  of  to  gargle 
^TiQ  doubt  in  reference  to  the  audible  part  of  the  pcrfonnance.  Cf.  O.  h.jddit  volutatio 
cibi  in  ore ;  jiidJa,  to  work  or  roll  the  food  atwat  in  one's  mouth,  u  a  yet  toothless  child 
doe».  The  connection  of  thought  is  simple  and  obrious. 
'  '  "  Be  sharp  and  get  it  yoUtned  down ;"  to  a  patient  who  it  reluctant  to  take  his 
physic*     Wh.  Gl. 

Yottening,  sb.  i.  The  act  of  drinking  with  effort.  Thence  a.  A 
hearty  draught,  a  copious  drink  of  anything. 

2.  * "  A  good  yoUtning  o'  yal ;"  a  good  drink  of  ale.'      Wb.  Gi. 

Yow,  sb.     An  ewe,  or  female  sheep. 

O.  N.  (i,  an  ewe,  ewe-lamb,  A.  S.  «owm,  an  ewe,  Dut.  Offwv,  Fris.  fr. 

Yowden,  v.  n.  To  submit,  yield  duty  or  service,  render  obedience ; 
to  hearken  or  pay  attention. 

h.%.  gyldan.  gildan,  to  render  service,  to  worship.  p,p.  goldtn.  Comp.  O.ft.  giaida, 
Dan.  gitide.  to  render,  make  a  return.  Molb.  adds  of  llie  latter  word  that  it  is  scarcely  in 
ordinary  use. 

'  "  She  yotvdtHA  badly ;"  as  the  gossips  say  of  the  wife  in  an  ill-ai»or1ed  match — fhe  ivb- 
mits  to  her  husband  reluctantly,  or  with  an  ilUgrace.*     Wb.  Ol. 
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Yowl,  V.  n.  (sometimes  pr.  yole  or  yool).    To  howl,  as  a  dog  docs ; 

to  cry  pkuntively  and  loudly. 

Comp  goul,  said  of  the  wind,  as  also  ytll,  gait  (in  nigbtingaU,  as  well  as  per  u),  bowl, 
Lat.  ululare.  Germ,  heulen ;  O.  N.^Wo,  bjula^  of  the  cry  of  children  as  yet  unable  to  talk. 
*  pc  day  of  drede  and  of  tremblyng, 
J^c  day  of  gretyng  and  gwdyng, 
I?c  day  of  crying  and  ofduleful  dyn, 
pe  day  of  sorrow  )>at  never  sal  blyn.'     Pr.  o/Conse.  1.  6108. 

Yowl,  sb.     A  howl,  or  cry  of  pain  uttered  by  a  dog ;  any  loud  cry  of 

pain  or  grief. 

Yown,  yune,  sb.    An  oven. 

0  Sw.  ugn,  oghn^  ojh,  omn;  Sw.D.  on,  omn^  ttm,  dvn,8cc. ;  Sw.  ugn,  O.N.  q^.  Modem 
Isl.  dntt;  N.  ogn,  am,  omm;  Dan.  ovn;  A.S.  o/en.  Genu,  o/tn^  Sic,  M. G.  OMbfu. 

'  '*  A  yat  yown ;"  a  hot  oven.'     Wb.  Gl. 

'  Its  to  gie  notidge  at  Joanie  Fickergill  yeats  yown  t'  nee't,  t'  moom  at  moom,  ao'  t' 
moom  at  nee't,  an'  neea  langer  as  lang  's  storm  ho'ds.  cause  he  c'n  get  na  mair  eldin ;'  I  am 
to  give  notice  that  John  Fickergill  heats  his  oven  to-night,  and  to-morrow,  mcK-ning  and 
night,  and  no  longer  as  long  as  the  snow  lasts,  because  he  can  get  no  more  fuel. 

Yowp,  V.  n.  (often  pr.  yope).  i.  To  yelp;  to  cry  intennittingly  as  a 
hurt  dog  does.     2.  To  talk  fast  and  shrilly  or  loud. 

Simply  another  form  oi  yelp.  Comp.  fau't  for /a»/^  Sau't  for  so//,  ICau't  (or  malt, 
Bou'k  or  Boke  for  bulk,  8cc. 

2.  *  He  jealp  {^alp,  in  second  text)  >at  he  wolde  6eon.*    Lay.  i.  132. 

'  I  kepe  not  of  armis  for  xq yelp*     Knigbt's  Tal^t  L  3240. 
'  **  Prithee  dinnot  gape  and  you>p  sae  ;'*  do  not  bawl  or  talk  so  loud.*     Wb,  Gl. 

Yuor,  yiip,  sb.  (sometimes  pr.  yowr)  The  udder  or  'bag'  of  the 
cow. 

O.  N.  71^,  Jujr,  jur^  Dan.  yver,  Sw.  jujver,  Sw.  D.  jur,  jaur,  N.^'wr.  Cf.  A.  S.  w/er, 
O.  G.  Utar,  Germ,  euter,  N.  Fris.  joder,  judder.  The  remarkable  correspondence  between 
our  word  and  the  Scand.  forms  cannot  fail  to  be  more  striking,  especially  when  the  sound 
of  the  N.,  Sw.,  and  Dan./v  and  v  are  taken  into  account. 

Yuer,  V.  n.  To  shew  signs  of  increasing  in  size  and  becoming  some- 
what turgid;  of  the  cow's  bag  or  Yur,  when  her  time  for  calving  draws 
on.     One  of  the  symptoms  of  approaching  parturition. 

Yule-oake,  sb.  A  kind  of  plum-cake  specially  prepared  for  con- 
stmiption  at  Christmas. 

1  will  not  touch  upon  the  disputed  question  of  the  etymology  of  Vule.  Ihre  quotes  acren 
theories,  and  Mr  Baring-Gould  gives  yet  another  at  p.  ao3  of  his  Scenes  and  Saga$  of 
Iceland.  The  Swedish  author  describes  Jul  as  *  a  winter  feast,  which,  now,  is  held  in 
remembrance  of  the  nativity  of  our  Lord ;  in  heathen  times,  however,  was  devoted  to  the 
honour  of  the  Sun  ;  although,'  he  continues,  *  the  times  of  the  Christian  festival  and  of  the 
old  heathen  sacriticial  solemnities  do  not  coincide,  the  latter  not  having  been  held  until 
January  was  somewhat  advanced.'     Julbrod  he  further  describes  as  *  bread  well  ^ccd  and 
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Kasoncd,  fashioned  ia  ririou*  formt  of  aainul*  and  fisho,  and  wont  to  be  (jUccd  ou  the 
table  at  Yuletide ;'  and  connecti  it  with  picKmts  of  bread  which  teoanti  were  bound  to 
offer  to  theit  Undlords,  by  ancient  u»agc.  at  that  season.  Mr.  Hyltcn  Cavallius,  however — 
and,  it  would  Mrciii,  with  an  amount  of  probability  almost  verging  on  certainty— connects 
this  Jttibrod,  or  its  equivalents,  with  more  venerable  ideas,  and  with  offerinj^  thereoo 
dependcut.  He  sees  in  all  the  Yule  observances  a  transmitted  and  not  dimly  traceable 
memorial  of  ancient  heathen  customs  or  usage,  all  more  or  less  sacri6cial,  propitiatory  or 
protective.  The  idea  of  6rc.  as  not  only  in  itself  a  holy  thing,  almost  Being,  but  as  duscly 
connected  with  or  rcUled  to  the  Sun,  is  ttie  dominant  idea  in  the  untvcrul  and  utterly  venerable 
Noriheni  practice  of  lighting  nocturnal  fires  or  sacritkial  piles  (ojtrbdi)  in  the  open  air,  on 
occation  of  each  of  the  great  aiuiual  festivals  in  honour  uf  the  Sun.  Thit  practice,  enduring 
even  to  quite  recent  times,  has  lon^  continued,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  Christianity 
to  the  contrary,  to  have  associated  with  it  the  idea  of  purifying  the  land  from  unhallowed 
spirits  and  other  beings,  which,  almost  down  to  the  present  time,  are  held  to  be  more  csp4^ 
cially  on  :hc  move  on  the  nights  which  precede  the  great  changes  in  the  Sun'i  annual 
course,  midsummer,  mtdu-inier.  and  tl>e  solstice  or  equinox.  Originally  thckC  sacred  lircs  were 
made  upon  some  natural  eminence,  and  probably  in  close  connection  with  some  great  Houa 
or  burial  tumulus ;  then  the  scene  was  transferred  to  ihc  Hof  or  public  temple,  or  possibly  the 
royal  hall :  but,  eventually,  buildings  of  Icucr  pretensions,  or  private  residences,  becsme  equally 
eligible,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  Vule  observance*.  But  whercvet  held,  besides  the  tire — 
the julbAl  or  sacrifidai  pyre,  and  tUe  juJ-^OMna  or  yule-torch— there  was  also,  and  invariably* 
feasting,  accompanied  by  drinking,  the  song  and  the  dance,  kept  up  through  a  great  part 
of  the  night.  The  very  chuichyirds  and  churches  themselves  were,  until  not  so  very  long 
since,  lutiratcd  with  fire  and  lights,  and  at  other  seasons  as  well  as  at  Yule.  Regarding  the 
Christian  obseTvaiKc  of  Yule  in  Wwend — and  the  remark  is  of  very  general  aftplicaliott 
throughout  Scandinavia,  and  Northern  hngland  as  well— ai  preserving,  in  nuny  particulars, 
traces  ol  its  origin  fruni  a  heathen  high-tide.  Mr,  Uyllcn  Catallius  wnt»  tlius : — '  Coinci- 
dently  with  the  removal  indoors  of  tlic  heathenish  sacriAcial  feast  (Jbloi-gdU ;  f^iJh  being  a 
kind  of  joint-stock  feast,  each  guest  contributing  part  of  the  provision),  the  time-honoured 
and  hallowed  lire-usages  undcrwrni  various  changes.  The  ancient  Yule-fires  were  still 
KriqKilousJy  kindled  on  the  domestic  hearth,  as  the  Yule-bale  was  in  old  times  under  tlte 
open  sky  ;  but,  at  their  side  from  the  earliest  periods,  was  always  seen  the  tannt,  oi  torch  of 
fat  pinewood,  as  a  holy  symbol  of  the  Sun.  of  light  or  fire.  Such  a  tnitnr,  like  as  it  is  even 
yet  leen  in  Warcnd.  is  composed  of  dry  biu  of  resinous  fir.  bound  together  with  wiihies,  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  thick  pole,  and  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  leiig;th.  The  ytdt-tttnHt — 
for  that  is  its  especial  lume — to  judge  from  its  form  and  dimensions,  must  once  customarily 
have  been  placed  on  the  bare  soil,  or  opun  the  fl<wr  of  the  temple  {guiIabo/ve/\  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  the  sacrificial  riles  at  the  Old  Northern  Yule-gild.  In  point 
of  fiict,  the  universal  custom  of  the  Wiircnd  folk  still  is  to  do  whatever  has  to  be  done  after 
dark  by  tlie  light  of  the  fire  cr  of  lighted  f^ticks.  As  habits  of  greater  refineinetit  crept  in. 
the  smoky  Vult-tannt  was  re-pUced  by  the  Yule-candle  (Jula-iJiMt),  whith  accordingly 
retains  among  the  pople  the  old  religious  regard  paid  to  the  Vttle  tantu  as  a  holy  ibmg. 
Throughout  the  entire  district  of  Wiirend  no  mere  hovel  or  hut  so  poor  can  be  found  that 
no  Yulc-candlc  bums  upon  its  table.  Lighted  always  at  the  time  of  the  evening  meal,  which 
corresponds  with  the  Old  Nonhen  Yule  otiering,  it  continues  to  btim  the  night  through  jii»i 
as  used  tlie  heathen  bale-fire  of  sacrifice.  Everything  upon  which  its  rays  fall,  by  reamn  of 
tlic  holy  influences  of  the  li^.ht,  augmented  as  tliey  arc  by  the  high  season  of  Yule,  becomes 
lucky  and  protected  against  witching  or  aichantmait.  Money,  valuables,  the  hoUday 
clothes,  therefore,  are  mteotionally  placed  within  the  reach  of  its  light  that  they  may  be 
blessed,  saved  from  harm,  augmented.  Any  end  of  the  candle,  whieb  may  remain  from  the 
Yule-night's  burning,  is  carefully  preserved  throughout  the  year,  and  is  a  valuable  rentedy 
for  sores,  clupped  haridi.  cracked  lips,  and  even  for  the  sore  teats  of  the  cows.  The  people 
also  derive  fminii  or  prnpmsiication*  from  the  VuleK^ndk.      If  it  goe»  otrt.  il  portends 
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that  some  member  of  the  household  shall  die  within  the  coming  year.  If  any  one  h'ghts 
another  candle  at  its  flame,  or  snuffs  it  so  carelessly  that  it  is  extinguished,  that  person  may 
expect  some  great  misfortune.  The  same  idea  as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Yule-candte  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  popular  faith  that  if  any  one  at  an  entertainment  takes  the  light  from 
the  table — for  instance,  to  employ  it  in  looking  for  anything  which  has  fallen  down — the 
guests  will  be  sure  to  fall  into  dissension.  It  is  a  custom  still  kept  up  to  place  on  the  Yule- 
tide  table,  side  by  side  with  the  Yule-candle,  a  so-called  Jvla-hbg  (Yule-heap  or  pile),  con- 
usting  of  cakes,  loaves,  cheese-cakes,  and  bread  of  various  descriptions,  amid  which  (and  at 
the  very  top)  is  always  to  be  found  an  oblong  vfort-eake  (vort-brod;  a  loaf  of  bread  the 
dough  of  which  was  kneaded  with  sweet-wort  instead  of  mere  water),  wfaidi  obtains  the 
name  of  Yule-pig  or  Yulc-c^U  (yvla~galten,  eWcr  Jula-kustn).  There  can  be  little  or  no 
doubt  that  in  this  venerable  usage  there  is  recollection  of  the  sacrificial  pile  of  heathen  times, 
with  its  accompanying  holy  fire,  and  Frey's  boar  laid  on  it  as  the  animal  of  offering.  In 
fact,  the  entire  festival,  in  all  its  observances,  gives  one  the  idea  of  its  being  a  domestic 
feast  of  sacrifice,  for  which,  indeed,  the  partakers  prepare  themselves,  as  of  old,  by  scru- 
pulous ablutions.  The  Yule-table,  decked  as  for  a  hi^  festival,  with  its  befitting  cloth 
suspended  in  the  roof  above,  as  it  were  a  sky,  and  with  its  abundance  of  diven  meats, 
amid  which  the  Jula-hos,  or  dressed  swtne's-head,  and  the  Yule-porridge  (comp.  our  York- 
shire Frumenty  or  Furmity),  together  with  its  open  can  of  Yule>ale,  is  itself  simply 
nothing  else  than  a  domestic  altar  offering,  with  the  wonted  oblations  to  the  protecting 
deities  of  the  land  and  the  home  in  which  it  is  reared.  In  the  Yule-pig,  and  the  Ftdt-hos, 
we  encounter  the  boar  sacred  in  old  times  to  Frey,  which,  in  the  remotest  periods,  waj 
slaughtered  on  that  eve  as  an  offering,  and  on  whose  head  men  were  wont  to  make  their 
holiest  vows.  The  yuitArasa  (or  special  brasier  or  fireplace  introduced  into  the  living- 
room  and  used  at  Yule-tide)  which,  in  days  of  old,  burnt  on  the  Hof  or  temple  pavement, 
and  even  yet  bums  on  every  habitation's  floor,  was  the  domestic  offering  or  bale-fire  over 
which  the  memorial-cups  were  freely  quaffed;  and  the  very  Yule-psalms  themselva  are 
simply  the  Christian  substitutes  for  the  older  sacrificial  songs  and  idol-feast  baUads  which 
originally  prevailed.* 

Yiile-oandle,  sb.  The  candle  specially  burnt  on  Christmas  Eve.  The 
candle  customarily  presented  by  grocers  to  their  customers  commonly 
bears  this  name  now.  In  former  times  it  was  different.  See  under 
YiQe-cake. 

Yule-olog,  sb.  The  large  log  specially  provided  for  burning,  and 
burnt,  on  Christmas  Eve. 

As  the  Cr.  Glossarist  remarks,  '  this  must  not  be  entirely  consumed,  but  a  part  of  it  is 
religiously  reserved  by  the  superstitious  for  the  following  year.*  *  The  superstitions  *  here 
has  a  wide  meaning;  for  it  takes  in  all  who  continue  the  time-old  custom,  and  many 
among  them,  without  a  thought  turned  in  the  direction  of  consequences,  whether  of  lack  or 
unluck.     See  under  TtQe-O^e. 
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A,  prep.     On,  in. 

O.  N.  d»  in,  upon,  Sw.  D.  a,  upon,  to,  in ;  Dan.  D.  aa,  upon. 
'  Thee  can't  dec 't  a  that  rate.' 

*  To'n  (turn)  dooo  a  that  nand  ;*  using  a  sign,  to  indicate  which  *  hand.' 

An,  conj.     If. 

Of  perpetual  use,  often  in  the  form  and^  in  £.  and  Mid.  Engl,  writings;  sometimes  in  the 
combined  fonn  and  if.     See  the  iOustrations  under  Ah,  And  in  Wedgw.     O.  Sw.  an,  if. 

*  It  looks  as  Off  it  would  rain.'     Wh.  Ql. 

*  for  an  euer  I  may  thate  fowie  theefe  gett 

in  a  fyer  I  wtU  her  bume.'     Percy's  Fd.  MS,  \.  p.  III. 
•  *  It  were  greatte  wonder 

At^  ever  shuld  we  thryfe.'     Touftul.  Mytt.  p.  98. 

An,  adv.     Than. 

O.  N.  MM,  N.  tm%,  tH,  Dan.  tnd,  Sw.  omm,  than. 

*  Mair  on  hau'f ;'  '  Less  an  hau'f  nowght.' 

Cf.  ban  a  itorrt  enn  bin  :  he  is  bigger  than  the  other. 

Astir,  adj.  (pr.  astor).    Current,  moving,  prevailing;  of  news,  gossip, 
scandal. 

'  Onny  news  astir  f 

*  There  '1  a  gay  bit  o'  nonsense  astor  about  Mally  D.' 

Away-gannan'  crop.    See  antea,  p.  17. 

Additional  illvstration. — * "  Puir  au'd  Willie's  'n  aw<^gaimaH-*njp ;"  is  at  the  point  to 
die.'    From  the  author  of  Wb.  Gl. 

B 

Baoklings,  adv.    In  a  backward  direction,  backwards.     See  Hard- 
lingB. 
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Belive,  adv.    In  the  evening. 

Of  frequent  use  in  E.  Eng.  Attit.  Poems  and  Sir  Omo.  and  Gr.  Knight,  and.  in  every 
instance,  in  the  sense  of  quickly,  anon.  It  occurs  also  in  Gen.  and  Ex.  in  the  same  sense, 
as  well  as  in  inost  other  0.£.  writings.  Its  connection  must  be  with  O.E.  bSeutm^  to  re- 
maio,  be  left,  A.S.  belifan ;  and  if  so.  as  Jam.  suggests,  the  primary  meaning  must  be  by  and 
by,  or  anon  in  that  sense — whence,  *  in  the  evening,'  by  an  arbitrary  imposition  of  signifi- 
cation— and  from  anon,  meaning  by  and  by  or  presently,  the  more  frequent  sense  of  imme- 
diately, with  all  speed. 

•  Ah  'U  gan  an'  rook  thae  peats  belivt ;'  in  the  evening. 
'  There'll  be  a  service  at  'chapel  belive.' 

Billet,  sb.  The  immature  coal-fish  (Merlangus  carbcnarms,  Yarr.) 
in  an  intermediate  condition  between  Pennock  and  Coal-flsh.  They 
weigh  about  a  pound  and  half  to  two  pounds  each.    See  Iiate. 

Black  ling.  The  common  ling  (CaUuna  Vulgaris),  See  under 
Iiing. 

Branded,  adj.  Of  a  mixed  red  and  brown  colour,  with  some  black 
hairs  among  the  red  and  brown  ones,  shewing  a  cross  in  the  breeding ; 
of  cattle.  The  darker  colour  often  lies  in  transverse  stripes,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  those  of  the  zebra. 

Break,  v.  n.  To  begin  to  fall  off;  especially  of  the  wool  of  a  sheep 
in  the  spring ;  but  also,  of  the  rough  or  winter-coat  of  a  horse  or  other 
animal. 

•  Yon  sheep's  wool 's  hredinng.     It 's  a  shrifted  an.' 

Break  oflf,  v.  a.    To  discharge,  vent ;  of  wind  on  one's  stomach. 

•  It 's  sair  plagued  wi*  wind,  pair  labile  thing  !  Caan't  you  gi'e  't  some-'at  t'  hrttjk  '/  effj* 
of  an  infant. 

Brought  out,  p.  p.  Buried.  The  word  rather  includes  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  observances  connected  with  what  is  understood  in 
the  Clevel.  word  Burial. 

Cf.  O.  Sw.  6<era,  to  carry  forth  for  burial ;  han  or  buden  att  bora :  he  is  bidden  to  be 
one  of  the  bearers.     Comp.  also  Lat.  efferre. 

•  **  Mensefuily  through  the  world,  and  at  last  mensefuUy  brought  out;*'  buried.'  Wb,  Oi, 

Buns,  BunnonB. 

The  definition  of  this  word  is  incomplete.  The  name  Buxudons  is  af^lied  to  the  green 
plant,  called  sheep's  parsley  in  Essex  and  Suffolk  {Charofhyllum  sylvestre)^  and  gathered 
there  as  here  to  feed  tame  rabbits  with,  as  well  as  to  the  dry  seed*4tems  of  itself  and  other 
like  plants. 

Burdooken,  sb.     The  burdock  or  clot-bur  {Arctium  Lappa). 

By  ought.  By  any  conceivable  quantity :  generaUy  used  after  a 
comparative ;  as,  Better  by  owght,  Mair  by  owght,  Warse  by 
owght,  &c. 
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Carlings,  sb. 

Wtthin  the  last  few  days  I  have  aiccrtainctl  that  a  name  formerly,  if  not  atlU,  efflployeJ, 
at  Jeast  ocdiionally,  to  designate  the  peas  thus  called,  was  liittle  KO<l'nothera ;  a  (act 
which  lends  yet  more  probability  to  the  conjecture  advanced  towards  l)ie  cooclusion  of  the 
notes  upon  Oarling,  and  founded  on  the  analogy  of  the  Sc.  carlifu,  Sw.  D.  karring. 

Chop,  sb.     Chaff,  such  as  is  prepared  by  the  *  chaff-cutter.* 

Cf.  Dan.  hakktht,  id. 

Church-road,  sb.  The  road  which  affords  the  usual  or  stated  means 
of  access  lo  the  church.     See  Marks  E*en, 

In  the  ordinary  phrase  it  is  '  unlucky'  to  convey  a  dead  body  to  the  churchyard  by  any 
other  route  than  the  Ohuroh-roftd,  whatever  saving  in  point  of  time,  dtsunce,  good  road, 
or  the  like  might  be  made  by  a  deviation  from  it.  I  have  heard  of  a  discussion  as  taking 
place  on  the  moor  on  such  a  subject,  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  accustomed  path,  not- 
withstanding serious  objections.  The  idea  is  that  the  person  to  be  buried  would  not  rest 
quietly  in  his  grave  if  taken  to  the  church  by  an  unaccustomed  way.  Grimm,  D.M.  P-796. 
after  speaking  of  certain  ancient  and  most  curious  notions  connected  with  the  departure  of 
the  soul  from  the  body,  logetlicr  with  the  usages  founded  upon  them,  which  tie  charactetitcs 
as  *  right  heathenish  in  aspect,  and  well  according  with  the  warlike  spirit  of  antiquity.'  such 
as  burying  uititincnt  with  the  slain  warrior  to  cure  his  dcath-wuundi  with  in  aiiuihcr  wmld, 
burning  the  bodies  of  ilavei,  horses  and  dogs  with  that  of  their  deceased  master,  inhuming 
the  war-horse  and  accoutrements  of  a  dead  chiei\atn  that  he  might  ride  in  worthy  state  to 
Valhalla,  adds  this ; — '  It  was  a  popular  belief  that  conveying  the  body  by  any  unwonted 
way — thai  is  to  say  by  any  other  than  by  the  Hell-road  {bfUurtge) — was  a  sore  hun  (sehade) 
to  the  souls  of  the  dead.'  In  explanation  of  the  idea  implied  m  the  word  bfHwg,  I  adduce 
a  few  sentences  from  p.  76]  :— '  From  the  fourth  lo  the  tenth  century  NelU,  Haija.  Htlia 
was  itmi^y  the  nether  world  {ntUtrtfftit),  the  realm  of  the  dead.  The  imtion  of  tormeitt 
and  penal  pains  was  expressed  by  another  word,  or  al  least  by  a  compound  of  bell  with  some 
other  word.  And  still/  he  continues,  '  in  some  districts  the  word  Hell,  aniong  the  peof^, 
maintains  its  ancient  sense.  For  itutance,  in  Westphalia  there  occur  yet  many  aticiciil  high- 
ways wtuch  bear  the  name  of  HtUwtgt  which  is  much  the  same  as  high-road,  but  originally 
meant  the  road  of  the  dead  {todlenw9g\  the  tiroad  road  along  whidii  the  dead  should  be 
borne.  The  oldest  occurrence  of  the  word  I  am  sware  of  ti  in  a  Chroalde  of  the  yvu  ^90. 
the  phrase  being  "  Mviu$,  sive  strata  publica."  * 

Climm.     Pr.  of  Climb. 


D 

Darkening,  sb.  That  period  in  the  evening  at  which  darkness  begins 
to  prevail.     See  laghtoning. 

Dream-hole,  sb. 

As  a  fnrtlicr  illustration  of  the  truisition  of  scnac  in  dr§am,  add — 
'  fc  btlltdntm  (sound  of  the  bells)  bilaaicM*  t^w 
pat  dnrm  lat  law  birrh  hcrciut 
Whannae  ^  preost  )uw  tcne)>|r  spell 
Biforenn  Oodeu  alllerr.'     Orm.  p.  19. 

40 
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Dry-Btone-wall,  sb.  A  wall  built  with  masses  of  stone  rougUy 
squared,  but  without  lime.    See  Waller. 

Most  of  the  endosures  in  the  ricinity  of  the  moon,  and  all  mch  as  have  beea  taken  from 
the  moor  in  recent  times,  are  bounded  by  these  walls.  The  mn-wiok  fence  or  ordinmry 
hedge  is  more  frequent  in  the  lower  paru  of  the  Dales  or  as  bounding  ancient  endosurei. 

P 

Feel,  V.  a.  To  be  sensible  or  conscious  of;  specially  applied  to  the 
act  of  smelling.     In  constant  use. 

*  Ah  ftll  a  varrey  bad  smell.  Ah 's  seear.' 

Flaughty  sb.  A  Txirf,  a  fiat  paring  from  the  surface  of  the  moor, 
used  as  fuel.    See  Turf. 

Cf.  Din.  Jlag-t^rvtjlag.jlagtt  flat  sods  of  turf  peeled  off  the  surface  of  grass-grown  land. 
See  under  Slatf. 

*  Item  illis  qui  fodcnxnt ^agbts  ad  potum  ii\\d.'  Roll  ofDisbuntnuiUtt  Wb.  Abbty,  quoted 
in  Young's  Hist.  ofWhithy,  p.936. 

For-foughten,  adj.    Exhausted,  worn  out,  past  further  exertion. 

Jam.  collates  *  Belg.  vtrvtcbt-en^  to  spend  with  flghting ;  vervoebUn,  spent  with  fighting. 
The  word  (unless  sor«  be  a  misprint  fmjort)  occurs  in  the  simple  form  fougbttn  in  Percy's 
Fol.  MS.  i. 

*  then,  iOTt  fougbten^  I  waxid  wearye.' 

Frost,  V.  a.  To  turn  up  the  heels  of  a  horse's  shoe  and  insert 
rough-headed  nails  in  Ueu  of  the  sunk  ones,  to  prevent  slipping  on 
icy  roads. 

H 

Hag.     See  antea,  p.  238, 

Cf.  also  N.  biglf  very  fine  rain  or  snow,  wet  mist. 

Harr.    See  antea,  p.  250. 

This  word  is  more  likely  connected  with  O.  N.  i<r,  ros,  pluvia,  drizaling  rain,  N.  jrr,  the 
same,  or  more  especially  drizzling  rain  or  '  Scotch  mist.' 


Jamp.    Fret,  of  to  Jump. 

L 

Late,  sb.     The  inunature  pollack  (Merlangus  poUachius.  Yarr.) 

The  name  is  applied  to  fish  of  a  certain  size  caught  when  rftlUnff,  and  probably  half- 
grown  coal-fish  as  well  as  half-grown  pollack  are  included  under  it.  I  once  caught  seyenteen 
m  six  successive  casts  with  a  salmon-rod  (from  a  boat)  below  the  Castle  Rock  at  Scar- 
borough which  averaged  nearly  three  pounds  apiece. 
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Lyke-wake. 

The  Lyke-wake  Dirge,  of  which  copies  are  given  by  Sir  W.  Scotl  {Mimtrthy^  ii.  367), 
Brand  {Pop,  Antiq.  ii.  155).  Thonis  {Aifcdoies  and  Tradittoni,  pp.  89,  90),  Kelly  {Jndo- 
Eur.  Faikiort,  p.  115).  \\\\n^\\zm  {Hallad  Book,  p.  lai).  Peacock  (Note*  to  E.E.T.S.'i  cA. 
of  Myrc'i  InstrucHoru /or  Parish  I*ri€sfi,  pp.  90, 91)  secim,  by  a  notice  iti  one  of  the 
CottOD  MSS.  {Juliut,  F.  vi.  459),  to  be  dirctUy  connected  with  Cleveland  :  for  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  from  the  description  of  the  loiig  sung  'when  any  dicth.  by  ccrtaiiie  women 
to  tlie  dead  bodtCf'  that  it  was  identical  with  that  prctervcd  by  Aubrey  »%  sung  at  '  country 
vulgar  FuneralU'  in  Yorkshire,  as  Ute  as  1624  or  i6a6;  and  in  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
*  Lyke-wake  Dirge'  which  was  still  wontedly  sung  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guisborough 
about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  described  by  Sir  Thomas  ChaloncT'i  correspondent 
til  the  MS.  referred  to,  I  make  room  for  sonw  notice  of  it  here.  The  copies  given  all  vary 
itightly  in  certain  minor  particulars,  all  of  tlicm  shew  traces  of  corruption,  and  a  slightly 
attentive  obscrvat  on  proves  the  correctness  of  Scott's  sunnise  that  a  stanza  is  miuiug. 
Almost  certainly  two  stanzas  are  wanting. 

In  the  following  copy  L  follow  Scott  mainly,  simply  inserting  from  the  other  copies  stuh 
readings  ai  supply  roanifest  dialect- correct  ions,  and  marking  other  variations  tn  the  raargin, 
with  the  initials  of  the  authors  appended,  to  shew  whence  they  come.  No  initial  roarka 
coincidence  betweea  Peacock.  KelJy,  and  Brand. 


This  a*  nightc,  this  a'  nighte 

Every  night  aod  alle' ; 
Fife  and  fleet'  and  candle-light, 

And  Chrisle  receive*  thy^saule'. 

When  thou  from  hence  away  are  paite' 

Every  night  and  alle ; 
To  Whiniiy-nionr"  thou  comes  at  laste. 

And  Cfaristc  receive  thy  saale. 

If  ever  thou  gave'  cither  hoscn  or  sbooii'**, 

Every  night  and  alle ; 
St'^  thee  down"  and  put'*  thcni  on. 

And  Christc  receive  thy  saule. 

BtJt  if  hosen  nor"  shoon  thou  never**  gave" 
necan  ", 
Every  ntght  and  alle  ; 
The  Whinncs  shall  prick  thee  to  the  bare 
beean'», 
AikI  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 


'  ae  S.     can 

•  awlc. 

'  sleet  S. 

*  recieve  P. 


thy.     *  uwle. 


'  doest  pan  Bwav  P.  B.     away  dost 
[pasiK. 

■  nnnr  S.     moore  P. 


»  gaveit  S.     '"*  ahun  B.  P. 
"SittP.  B.    "downeP.    »  pull  P. 


"  and  S.     "^  ne'er  S.     "  gavest  S. 
'^  naen  K.     nane  S. 


■'  bane  S. 


*  See  A.  num.  adj. 
stama  would  be-' 


It  may  be  observed  that  the  tnx  Cleveland  phonetic  form  of  this 

This  yah  necght,  this  yah  neeght, 

Iwery  neeght  an'  a(II)  ; 
Fire  an*  fleet  an'  cann'l*  leeghi. 

An'  Christ  receive  tha'  saul. 

Ban  must  surely  be  a  comiptinn.  Scott's  ag  is  correct,  but  it  is  the  Scottish  rather  than 
the  N.  Yorkshire  form.  So  tb<ion,  6fron,  weaw.  braidrr,  tit  tbet  downt.  govt  (in  the  second 
person)  are  true  N.  Yorkshire;  dottt^  comtsf,  mayu,  corn's/,  on  the  other  hand,  are  corrup- 
tions.    *  Thou  ari  paste'  in  Itkc  manner  would  be  *  thon  ts  past'  in  Clereland. 

4  n  a 
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From  Whiiiny-moore  when'"  thou  nuy  pasie***         "*  that.     "  pau. 

Ercry  uight  and  allc : 
To  Brig"'  o'  Dread  ihou  comes  at  laste"  "  Brigg  S.     ^  last. 

And  Chhste  receive  thy  saulc. 

[Two  stanzas  wanting.     S«e  bek>w.  pp.  605. 604.] 


From  Brig'  o  Dread  when"  thoo  are  paste ",+ 

Ercry  night  -.iiid  alle  ; 
To  Purgatory  fire  thou  comes"  at  taste 

And  Christc  receive  thy  saule. 

If  ever  thou  gave  cither"  meat"  or  drink. 

Ever}'  night  and  alle ; 
The  fire  shall  never  make  thee  shrinkc*". 

And  Chrtjte  receive  thy  saule. 


^  that.    **  may  poase. 
*  comcst  S.     com'st  K.  B. 

"  gavcsi  S.    "  milkc. 
«  shrink. 


»*  milk.      *•  ga»e«t  S. 
"  oane  S.     naen  K. 


Bui  if  mcate"  nor  drink  thou  never  gave** 
necan", 
Every  night  and  alle  ; 
The  fire  shitl"  bum  ihee  to  the  bare  bcean*'  "  will  S.    "  banc  S. 

And  Chriite  receive  Ihy  laulc. 

It  is  nut  easy  to  »ee  where  ttie  fragmentary  *  na  brader  than  a  thread*  can  find  place  at 
really  belonging  to  the  poem.  If  analogy  with  the  fairly  coincident  thought  and  exprcMioa 
of  all  the  copies  is  to  be  taken  as  a  guide,  il  it  no  part  of  the  Dirge  at  all.  but  has  probaMy 
been  added  by  some  copyist  or  coTnmmtator  as  an  illustration  derived  from  some  other 
source.  Introduced  as  Mr.  Kelly  inserts  it,  it  not  only  breaks  the  rhyme  prescrred  in  the 
other  stanzas  and  creates  a  divergence  in  form  from  theirs,  but  it  detracts  from  the  fulness 
and  power  of  the  whole  by  suppresf.iiig  the  thought  of  another  peril  or  trial  hardly  past 
which  it  implied  in  the  clause  '  when  ihou  nuy  passe,'  or  *  when  thuu  arc  paste.* 

In  passin?  on  I0  notice  in  detail  the  various  topics  of  interest  introduced  by  the  poem,  it 
may  be  well  to  remark  in  the  first  place  that  Scott's  reading  of  '  sleet'  where  the  other  cof>ies 
give  •fleet' is  scarcely  defensible:  nor  is  it  rendered  probable  by  his  snggcKtion.  ansupporlrd 
by  either  analogy  or  argument,  that  it  is  '  a  conuption  of  uU  for  salt :  a  quantity  of  which, 
in  cumpliaiice  with  a  popular  superstition,  is  frequently  placed  on  the  breast  of  a  corpse* 
Further,  I  am  not  satisfied  thai  what  is  surely  the  true  reading,  that  is.  •  fleet,*  means  water, 
as  the  various  cop^'ists  interpret  it.  1  connect  it  wiih  the  expression  in  the  first  line— *Thi« 
a  (one)  night,'  as  well  as  with  the  fire  and  the  candle-light  with  which  it  it  inevitably  a«so- 
ciatcd  as  it  standi.  The  *  fleet*  of  that  one  night — the  night  of  the  Lykc-wake;  the  night 
preceding  the  final  parting  of  the  soul  from  the  body  (see  Iiich-wake)— can  scarcely  be  'the 
water  which  lies  bctwcci»  the  world  of  the  living  and  that  of  the  dead*  i^Indo-Eur.  Folk!. 
p.  1 1 7) ;  and,  if  not  that  water,  no  other  water  is  likely ;  independently  of  the  philological 
reasons  for  objecting  to  'fleet*  as  meaning  water  in  the  sense  supposed.  I  cannot  but  think 
the  fire,  the  fleet,  and  the  candle-light  arc  all  connected  with  the  Lykc-wake  customs,  and 
that^ee/  itself  is  cither  the  Mmc  word  as  Clevcl.  X*let,  live  embers,  or  a  near  connection  of 
it.     The  usage,  hardly  extinct  even  yet  in  the  district,  was  on  no  account  to  suffer  the  fire 


*  A  better  reading  in  some  respects  might  be  '  when  thou  are  paste' — cf.  second  itintA. 
The  true  Ntinhumbrian  construction  would  rather  be  *  when  thou  U  past.* 

+  Kelly  reads  this  line — •  From  Brig  o'  Dread,  na  brader  than  a  thread;'  Peacock  prints 
it  as  in  the  text,  except  thai  for  'when*  he  reads  'that*:  but  immediaicly  above  it  he  gives 
*  na  brader  than  a  ihiead/  as  if  a  fragment,  oi  part  nf  an  imperfect  line. 
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in  tlic  bouK  to  go  out  iJuritiP  the  nitire  time  the  coiptc  Uy  ia  it,  and  throughout  the  unic 
time  a  candle  was  (or  is  yet)  invariably  kept  burning  tn  the  »nic  loom  with  the  corpse. 
The  elEcacy  of  burning  embers,*  as  against  the  simc  dangers  or  casualtiei  supposed  to  be 
aTirrtnl  by  the  fire  and  the  candle-light,  +  is  not.  at  the  lean,  leu  than  that  of  either 
of  them. 


*  Simply  u  ui  illnitration  of  the  supposed  efficacy  of  lire  coals  or  burning  embcn  against 
— to  UK  a  quite  general  expression—*  the  powers  of  darkness.'  I  adduce  the  following  from 
one  source  only  : — '  The  None  cotoniits  of  Iceland  carried  fire  round  the  lands  they  intended 
to  occupy  in  order  to  expel  the  evil  spirits ;  as  long  as  a  child  remaiiu  unbaplised  the  fire 
must  ncrer  be  allowed  to  go  out,  lest  the  trolls  should  get  an  opportunity  to  abstract  the 
infant ;  when  a  newly  delivered  woman  goes  to  be  churched,  she  must,  on  leaving  her  house, 
pass  above  a  liveHroal  thrown  for  the  purpose  through  the  door>way  before  her :  if  this  is 
neglected  she  is  Uable  to  be  taken  off  bodily  by  the  trolls,  or  bewitched:  if  a  troll-wife 
{Anglici  witch)  comes  upon  the  premises,  on  her  departure  a  burning  coal  must  be  thrown 
■Oer  her ;  when  a  cow  calves,  embers  are  to  be  taken  three  times  upon  the  oven-peel  and 
put  in  the  first  water  given  h«-r  to  drink,  that  no  witcbwork  may  avail  to  abstract  her  milk : 
when  fcilks  arc  about  to  clinrti.  a  live^oal  should  be  laid  bciow  the  cliuni ;  if  the  butter 
won't  come  a  burning  chip  or  stick  should  be  three  times  over  thrust  within  the  chum; 
that  the  dead  may  not  "  come  again,"  the  palliasse  they  died  on  must  be  burnt  and  live 
embers  he  thrown  after  the  funeral  procession.*  And  yel.  after  adding  other  like  observ- 
ances, the  author,  on  the  next  page  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  use  of  fire  as  now  displaced  in 
many  instances  by  the  lubslitutiou  (tn  equivalent  purposes  of  'steel,  the  cross,  guufiowdcr, 
sacrament -wine,  a  good  book,  as  a  Bible  or  Psalm-book.'  Wnrrrui  txb  Wirdarnt, 
pp.  191    19.V 

t  *  Wherefore  serveth  holye  candels?  (iVir^o/dsV  To  light  up  in  ihunder,  and  to  blesse 
men  when  they  lye  a  dying*  {Brand,  \.  39).  Their  virtues  are  more  fully  set  forth  ai 
follows : — 

*  Mira  est  Candclis  itlis  ct  migna  potestas : 

Nam  tempestates  creduntur  lollcrc  diras 

AccensK,  sJniul  et  scdare  Tonitrua  Cieli. 

Dxmonas  alque  malos  arcere.  horrendaque  nocrtii 

Spectra,  atque  infaustz  mala  Grandinis  alque  Pruinz.' 

Naogeorgus.  in  Brand,  p.  a8. 
In  the  prayer  to  be  nsed  at  the  *  Hallowing  of  Candles  upon  Candlemas  Day'  were  these 
petitions :—' Grant  that  it  may  receave  such  a  strength  and  blessing  that  in  what  places 
soever  it  be  lighted  or  set.  tlie  Devil  may  avoid  out  of  these  habitacions,  and  tremble  for 
feare,  and  fly  away  diKnuraged,  and  presume  no  more  to  unqaiete  them  that  serve  thee' 
{Brand,  p.  «),  In  certain  '  Articles  to  be  enquired  of  within  the  Archdeaconry  of  York 
A.D.  1630-1640'  is  the  following  item  : — '  Whether  at  the  death  of  any.  there  be  any  snper- 
ititiouf  burning  of  candles  over  the  corpse  in  the  day  after  it  be  bghi*  (/(.  li.  145) ;  the 
candle  being,  it  would  appear,  sometimes  'set  upon  the  body'  itself;  though  oftcnei  the 
expression  is  •  over  the  dead  body."  two  candles  being  in  many  cases  employed.  Moresin. 
bnides  mentioning  tlie  *  light  or  candle  always  set  by  dead  bodies  as  long  as  they  are 
unboried,*  and  the  order  of  the  Pope  that  in  order  to  the  purification  of  the  corpse,  by  the 
aspersion  of  holy  water,  by  incensing,  by  exorcising  with  solemn  prayers,  and  by  illumina- 
tion with  hallowed  candles  (illustretur  sariis  lumiuibus),  as  Inng  at  it  remains  unburied.* 
gives  also  *  his  conjecture  on  the  use  of  the  candle  upon  this  occasion: — "  It  was  an  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphic  for  life,  meant  to  express  here  the  ardent  desire  of  having  had  the  life  of 
the  deceased  prnlongcd."  '  (/6.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  indeed,  that  the  lighted  candle  is 
anlc-Christian,  and  we  are  not  lurpriied  at  hearing  that  when  a  jew  has  died,  and  the  corpse 
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Still,  wcfc  it  not  for  wtut  1  ukc  to  be  the  intnulcii  councctton  between  tlic  ■  llf <i  ■JaJM 
ftiid  the  *  fire,  fleet  aad  canJJc-li^t,'  there  might  be  tome  countenance  in  ^e:  cnn«M  liA- 
lorc  lor  the  idea  that  all  three  might,  in  one  way  or  tnoUirr,  bear  refiercnce  la  iceaes  or 
fLceds  tu  be  pawed  through  by  the  depaited  soul  on  its  road  to  the  other  world.  A  OMTe- 
spondent  write* — '  [  think  you  mirtakea  tn  fupposing  the  "fleet"  to  be  Act.  hot  dadert. 
I  am  positive  the  /lett  is  flood.  ...  I  heard  some  rrutict  taOcine  about  an  odd  old  msa 
who  tud  been  buried  somewhere  up  your  way,  a  few  yean  ago,  with  a  cand!e,  a  pciony*  and 
ii  bottle  of  port ;  and,  ai  they  explained  it.  the  candle  was  to  light  the  way  to  Jiiimhm, 
the  petiiiy  to  pay  the  ferry,  and  ihe  port  to  sustain  him  on  the  jouniey.'  Aud  i^im,  IVo- 
fessor  George  Stephens  has  kindly  drawn  my  notice  to  the  following  extract: — *  Within  the 
coffin,  along  with  herself,  she  got  a  pair  of  new  brogues,  a  penny  candle,  a  good  hard- 
headed  old  hammer,  with  an  Irish  sixpenny  piece,  lo  pay  her  passage  at  the  gate,  aud  what 
more  the  could  look  for'  (7!br  Comual  Sayings  of  Paddy  from  Cork^  p.  13.  Stiriiag. 
No  date.) 

In  both  these  instances  we  observe  the  candle  accompanies  the  dead  penoo,  or  is  placed 
with  him  in  the  coffin.     For  the  brogues,  see  below,  p.  599. 

Ilic  amount  of  curinos  and  most  interesting  Tolklore  involved  in  the  rest  of  the  poem  u 
both  great  and  singularly  striking,  and  the  passage  from  the  Cotton  MS.,  to  which  reference 
was  made  above,  may  serve  in  some  sort  as  au  uitroduction  to  the  general  subject : — *  When 
any  dieth,  ccrtaine  women  ting  a  song  to  the  dead  bodic,  recyting  the  journey  that  the 
partye  deceased  must  goe ;  and  they  are  of  beliefe  (such  is  their  fondnessc)  that  once  in  their 
lives,  it  is  good  to  give  a  pair  of  ricw  shoes  to  a  poor  man,  for  as  much  as.  after  this  life, 
they  are  to  pass  barefoote  through  a  great  launde,  full  of  thomcs  and  furzen,  except  by  the 
meryte  of  the  almcs  aforesaid  thcv  have  redeemed  the  forfcylc ;  for,  at  the  edge  of  the 
launde,  an  culde  man  thall  meet  them  with  the  same  shoes  that  were  given  by  the  putie 
when  hr  was  Irving ;  and,  after  he  hath  sbodde  them,  disniisscth  them  to  go  through  thick 
and  thin,  vnthout  scratch  or  scalle.' 

Thii  'great  launde.  full  of  thomes  and  furzen/  the  •  Whinniraore'  of  Aubrey  and  the 
Dirge,  is  of  frequent  ocrurrcncr,  in  one  fonn  or  another,  in  the  folklore  of  many  peoptea, 
seated  widely  asunder  and  belonging  to  entirely  diifcrcnt  branches  of  the  human  family. 
It  has  to  he  traverse;!  by  the  departed  soul  on  its  journey  to  tlic  realms  o(  dcjtb,  of  Hcl  or 
Hell,  the  Goddess  of  Death,  of  Norse  and  German  mythology.  But,  in  the  fint  place.  w« 
must  remember  that  *  of  old  HeU  was  never  spoken  of  as  a  place  of  punishment  and  tor- 
ment. Those  who  went  to  it  were  not  the  bad  alone,  but  all  who  died,  even  the  noblest 
and  the  best.  .  .  .  The  only  apparent  excrplioos  were  the  heroes  who  had  fallen  in  battle, 
and  whom  Odin  gathered  to  himself  in  Valhalla.'  {Jndo-Eur.  Folkl.  p.  1 13).  Bui  further  : — 
*  Long  and  dreary  was  the  road  to  Hel's  dark  dominion :  the  descent  to  it  from  heaven  wu 


ii  formally  laid  out, '  the  body  is  covered  over  with  a  bUck  doth  and  a  ti^t  is  set  at  its 
head"  (Levi's  Account  of  the  Ritet  and  Crrnttonu*  of  lb*  Modern  Jtws,  in  Brand).  But 
that  Christian  notions  have  been  grafted  on  to  an  older  observance  is  eijually  certain. 
Thus,  independently  of  the  '  power  of  the  candle  *  to  '  blesse  men  when  they  lye  a  dying' 
and  to  repel  malignant  demons,  an  old  median'al  practice  in  general  vogue  yet  in  Wwcnd 
seems  to  Mr.  CavaUius  to  connect  itself  di>tinctly  with  the  time-old  notiom  which  long 
antedated  any  true  knowledge  of  the  soul,  and  which  were  connec1e<l  with  the  Vird  or 
uncorporeal  constituent  of  the  living  human  being— notions  which,  beyond  doubt,  have  the 
strongest  family  relationship  to  the  English  folklore  ideas  connected  with  the  Corpse- 
caudle,  Dead-men's  candle  or  Fetch-light.  The  practice  in  qnestion  is.  when  any  one  H«s 
tit  articulo  mortit,  for  his  nearest  relative  to  place  a  lighted  candle  tn  his  hand,  uttering  at 
the  same  time  the  pious  wish — *  may  God  grant  that  the  everlasting  light  may  be  lighted 
for  thee,'  or,  *  O  Lord  God,  light  for  him  the  everlasting  light'  (tiind /or  bonom  dtt  twig'a 
Ijuttt:  kindle  for  him  the  ev»laiting  candle). 
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a  joDTRCy  of  niae  6uy%  and  nine  nights  for  the  gotlt  theinielvcs.  The  greater  part  of  the 
way  lay  Ihruugh  mormisct  and  vast  moors  orer^own  with  furze  and  thorni.  and  that  the 
dead  uught  itot  pass  over  thein  barefoot,  a  pair  of  shoes  was  laid  with  thein  iti  the  grave* 
{IndO'Eur.  Fotki.  pp.  113,  II4).  Again,  '  in  a  YJsiaii  said  to  have  been  exhibited  in 
Italy  to  a  child  named  Alberic,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,*  among  other  fearful 
sights  *  the  Apostle  Peter  shewed  hini  an  extensive  plain,  three  days'  and  three  nights' 
journey  in  breadth,  covered  with  thorns  and  brambles,  in  which  souU  were  hunted  and 
tormented  by  a  demon  mounted  on  a  great  and  swift  dragon,  and  thcii  clothing  and  liTnbs 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  thorns  as  they  endeavoured  to  escape  from  him  ;  by  degrees  they  were 
purged  of  their  sins,  and  became  lighter,  so  that  they  could  run  faster,  uiiUl  at  last  they 
«Kaped  into  a  very  pleasant  plain,  filled  with  purihed  souls,  where  their  toni  members  and 
prnients  were  immediately  restored' (Wright's  5/.  Pa/nft**  Pirrfn/ory,  p.  iii).  'When 
a  Grcenlandcr  dies,  his  soul  starts  to  travel  into  the  Liiid  of  Tomgarsok,  where  reigns  per- 
petual summer,  all  sunshine  and  no  night,  where  there  is  good  water,  and  birds,  fish,  seals, 
and  reindeer  without  aid,  that  are  to  be  caught  witliout  trouLiJe,  or  are  found  cooking  alive 
in  B  huge  kctlJe.  But  the  journey  to  this  blessed  land  is  difficult,  the  souU  have  to  slide 
five  days  or  more  down  a  precipice  all  stained  with  the  blood  of  those  who  have  gone  down 
before.  And  it  is  cspeciatly  grievous  for  the  poor  souls  whrn  the  journey  must  be  made  in 
winter  or  in  tempest,  for  thco  a  soul  may  come  to  harm,  and  sufier  the  other  death  as  thty 
call  it,  when  it  perishes  utterly,  and  nothing  is  left.  And  this  is  to  them  the  most  wretched 
&tc'  {Early  History  0/ Mankind,  p.  293).  Again,*  Among  the  Mauicicas,  a  people  in  the 
interior  of  South  Amcriai,  the  maponos  or  priests  perfonned  a  kiitd  of  baptism  of  the  dead, 
and  were  then  supposed  to  mount  into  the  air,  and  carry  the  soul  to  the  Land  of  the 
Departed.  After  a  weary  journey  of  many  days  over  hills  and  vales,  through  forests,  and 
across  rivers  and  swamps  and  lakes,  they  came  to  a  place  where  many  roads  met,  near  a 
deep  and  wide  river,  where  the  god  Tatusiso  stood  night  and  day  upon  a  wooden  bridge  lo 
inspect  all  inch  travellers'  {Ih.  p.  351). 

The  same  idea  is  apparent  also  in  what  Grimm  {D.  M.  p.  794)  says  of  the  '  British 
Bards,'  viz.,  *  that  they  make  Lhe  departed  souls,  in  order  to  reach  the  unseen  world,  pass 
through  the  Lake  of  Dread  and  of  the  Skeleton,  through  the  Vale  of  Death,  and  embark 
on  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  which  the  entrance-gate  to  Hell  is  to  be  found.' 

Other  notions,  however,  mentioned  by  the  same  great  authority  (p.  796,  Note)  not  only 
present  this  joumey-myth  as  obtaining  among  yet  other  peoples  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  but  bring  in  most  strikingly  the  group  of  ideas  connected  with  the  shoes  of 
the  poem,  the  brogues  of  the  Irish  burial.  Thus,  '  the  Lithuanians  were  wont  cither  to 
bury  or  bum  the  claws  of  the  lynx  and  the  bear  together  with  the  dead  under  the  concep- 
tion that  their  souU  were  cnniprllcd  to  climb  a  steep  mountain  upon  which  is  seated  the 
Divine  Judge.  To  the  rich  the  undertaking  is  a  greatly  more  toilsome  one  than  to  the 
poor  who  luve  no  incumbrance  of  gixjdi  and  chattels — that  is,  if  no  grave  siiu  weigh  them 
down.  The  poor  sinner  is  wafted  up,  as  it  wctc  a  feather,  by  a  gentle  wind,  but  the  rich 
are  rent  and  mangled  by  a  dragon  which  dwells  within  the  mountain  ;  after  which  they  are 
whirled  to  their  destination  by  a  hurricane.  By  the  Lithuam'ans  this  steep  mountain  is 
called  Anajulas,  by  the  (ancient)  Poles  Szhlanna  gora  (the  glass  mountain).  The  belief 
of  the  latter  was  that  the  souls  of  the  damned  weie  enforced,  for  their  puniihment.  to  climb 
this  glassy  precipice,  but  on  reaching  the  top,  slipped  and  fell  back  with  violence ;'  and 
similar  claws,  or  possibly  artificial  crampons,  are  mentioned  by  Baslian  as  having  t>ecn 
buried  with  the  dead  to  enable  the  souls  the  better  to  get  up  the  mountain. 

But  perhaps  the  *  Hell-shoon'  of  the  Northmen  afford  the  most  characteristic  illustration 
of  the  notion  now  under  review.  Dasent's  translation  of  the  pasuge  in  Giaii  Sur^iumar 
Saga,  the  most  curious  and  graphic  mention  made  of  the  Heltito  in  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  is  as 
follows:-^  When  they  had  laid  Vcstein  in  the  caini,  as  was  the  custom,  Thorgrim  went 
up  to  Gisli  and  said,  "  It  is  right  and  customary."  says  he,  '*  to  bind  hell-shoon  on  men. 
which  they  shall  walk  in  to  X'alhalla.  and  I  will  du  that  for  Vestein."     And  when  he  had 
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doue  that,  then  he  Mid  '*  I  cannot  bind  oo  hdl-^hooo  At  all  if  theic  loosen.* '  The  iUai- 
tration  afforded  in  all  this  to  the  *  Wbinnj  moot*  and  the  *  HoKO  and  dioao*  of  the  Dirge 
is  sufficiently  interesting,  and  if  more  were  required  to  render  it  complete  it  would  be  almast 
supplied  by  the  amusing  instance  of  the  need  of  shoes  experienced  by  the  dead  given  bj 
Lucian,  who  makes  the  wife  of  Eukrates  cc«ne  back  for  tfie  slipper  which  her  frieods  had 
forgotten  to  bum  with  the  rest  of  her  wardrobe. 

Nor  is  that  illnstratioo  less  interesting  and  complete  which,  dcrirable  from  similar  sources, 
may  be  adduced  in  connection  with  the  *  Brig  o'  Dread.' 

■  The  Bridge  of  the  Dead  is  one  of  the  weO-marked  myths  of  the  Old  Worid.  Orei  the 
midst  of  the  Moslem  hell  stretches  the  bridge  of  Es-^at,  finer  than  a  hair,  and  sharper 
than  the  edge  of  a  sword.  There  all  souls  of  the  dead  most  pass  along,  bnt  while  the  good 
reach  the  other  side  in  safety,  the  wicked  fall  (^  into  the  abyss.  The  Jews,  too,  have 
their  bridge  of  hell,  narrow  as  a  thread,  but  it  is  <Mily  the  souls  of  the  onbelierers  wlu}  hare 
to  pau  there*  {Early  Hut.  of  Mankind^  p.  341)).  Qrimm,  who  notices  both  these  notioDt 
(p.  794,  Note),  adds  that  *  according  to  Herbelot  the  Mohammedans  h<M  that  at  the  last 
Judgment  they  will  hare  to  tread  along  a  bar  of  red-hot  iron  laid  OTer  the  bottomless  pit, 
along  which,  however,  the  good  will  be  permitted  to  place  their  good  works  on  whsdi 
to  tread  unscathed.'  For  the  following  illustration,  extracted  from  a  poem  by  a  %i«iush 
Morisco  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  as  foretold  in  the  Koran,  printed  in  1S67. 1  am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Chorton : — 


^  En  medio  destas  congojas 
Sonari  una  voz  diciendo, 
**  Tiende  Melique  la  poente, 
Y  afina  Migneil  el  peso  :** 

Sera  puesto  el  Azirate 

Largo,  altisimo,  y  estrecho, 
Cortante  como  una  espada, 
Delgade  como  el  cabeUo, 

Tendido  sobre  Chahana, 
Deleznable,  alto  y  sereno, 
Per  donde  habran  de  pasar 
Los  del  tribunal  siniestro. 

Sobre  el  habri  siete  puertas, 
Siete  puertas,  siete  apretos. 
Que  DO  los  pasarii  nadie 
Que  tenga  ningun  defeto 

De  alii  seran  desperados 
Todos  quantos  no  quisieron 
Cumplir  con  la  obLigacion 
De  los  divinos  preceptos. 

AUe  los  que  defaltaron 
En  la  aula,  y  sus  deudos, 
Los  lanzaran  en  Chahana ; 
Los  del  ayuno  asi  mesmo ; 


In  the  midst  of  these  distresses 

A  voice  shall  sound,  saying, 

*  Let  the  Angel  (of  death)  stretch  oot  the  bridge. 

And  let  Michad  end  the  weighing.* 

Then  shall  the  Al-sirat  (the  Brig  o'  Dread)  be  set. 
Long,  very  high,  and  narrow. 
Sharp-edged  as  a  sword. 
Fine  as  a  single  hair. 

Stretched  over  Gehenna, 

Slippery,  high  and  in  open  air. 

By  which  they  will  have  to  pass 

Who  come  from  the  lefl  of  the  judgment-seat. 

Thereon  shall  be  seven  gates. 
Seven  gates,  seven  narrow  passages. 
That  no  one  shall  pass  them,' 
Who  has  any  defect  or  failing. 

Thence  shall  be  cast  down 
All  whosoever  would  not 
Fulfil  the  duty  they  owed 
To  the  divine  precepts. 

There  will  be  those  who  failed 
In  the  five  prayers*,  and  their  debts. 
They  shall  hurl  them  into  Gehenna ; 
Those  who  failed  in  fiuting  also ; 


*  The  *  five  prayers*  are  those  enjoined  by  the  Koran  to  be  said  by  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  five  times  a  day. 
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Los  6e\  iiaque,  y  d  hach, 

Y  los  que  tw  socorricron 

A  sut  parieiitcs  y  hcmuuos, 

Y  aqudlos  que  no  aprcodieron 
La  ley  dct  satito  AJcoran. 

Y  k  su»  hijoi  irwtniyeron.* 


Thokc  who  failed  in  almsgiving  and  the  pilgiimaKC 
And  those  who  gave  no  help  [to  Meco^i 

To  their  kiitkfolk  and  brother*. 
And  tho4e  who  did  not  learn 
The  law  of  the  holy  Koran 
Or  teach  it  to  their  childrai. 

But  to  pass  oil  to  illustritions  afforded  by  Aryan  Folklore : — '  It  was  an  ancient  belief  of 
the  whole  German  race  that  the  Milky  Way  is  the  way  of  souls,  and  in  Fttcaiand  it  is  cvra 
called  the  Cow  Path  (kaupai).  Ii  was  also  believed  that  whoever  had  given  a  cow  to  the 
poor  on  earth  would  not  stumble  or  be  dixzy  when  he  had  to  cross  the  fearful  Gjallar  bridge 
{Indo-Eur.  FoJIri.  p.  io8),  or  bridge  over  the  river  GjoU ;  touching  the  position  of  which 
bridge  note  the  cullotjny  of  Its  keeper  with  Hcrniodr : — *  "  My  bridge  ling*  more  under 
thee  singly  than  under  five  troops  oi  dead  men  who  rode  over  it  yesterday.  Why  ridcst 
thou  here  on  Hell-way  ?"  "  I  ride  Hellward,"  uid  he,  "  to  look  for  Baldr,  Has!  thou  seen 
ought  of  Baldr  on  Hell-way?"*  This  bridge  over  the  river  Gjiill.*  '  roofed  with  shining 
gold*  {Patr.  Pfirgatory.  p.  I03),  Kelly  identifies  with  the  bridge  Tchinavat  of  the  Persian 
Aryans,  where,  '  according  to  Panee  belief,  the  gods  and  the  unclean  spirits  fight  for  pos* 
session  of  each  sonl  as  it  arrives.  If  it  be  one  of  the  righteous,  it  is  deJended  by  the  other 
pure  souls  and  by  the  dogs  that  guard  tlie  bridge'  (JndoEur  Folkl,  p.  107). 

But  besides  all  this ; — •  The  Karens  of  Uurmah  tic  strings  across  the  rivers  to  serve  as 
bridges  for  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  to  pass  over  to  their  graves  ;*  while,  in  Java,  the  bridge 
notion  is  also  found,  but  *  in  company  with  purely  Indian  matter,  such  as  the  Sapta  PataU. 
the  Kvenf  regions  of  bell,  so  that  it  is  likely  it  came  aaoss  from  Asia.  Batara  Gxilu  built 
a  wall  of  stone  round  Surala}-a,  the  Dwelling  of  the  Gods,  and  round  it  he  formed  the  abyu 
Kawah,  and  set  a  bridge  over  it  to  reach  the  single  opening  in  the  Wall  of  Heaven.  Off 
this  bridge  the  evil-doers  fall  into  the  depths  below.' 

Further  yet: — 'In  North  America,  the  Bridge  of  the  Dead  fortns  part  of  the  Indian 
mythology.  The  Minnetarces  believe  that,  on  their  way  to  the  mansions  of  their  ances- 
tors after  death,  they  have  to  cross  a  narrow  footing  over  a  rapid  rirer,  where  the  good 
warriors  and  hunters  pass,  but  the  worthless  ones  fall  in.  Catlin's  account  of  the  Choctaw 
belief  is  as  foIUms : — "  Our  people  all  believe  that  the  spirit  lives  in  a  future  slate  ;  that 
it  haa  a  great  distance  to  travel  after  death  towards  the  west — that  it  has  to  cross  a  dreadful 
deep  and  rapid  itrcam,  which  is  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  high  and  rugged  hdls — over 
this  stream,  from  hill  to  hill,  there  lies  a  long  and  slippery  pme-log,  with  the  bark  peeled 
off.  over  which  the  dead  have  to  pass  to  the  delightful  hunting-grounds.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  stream  there  are  six  pcrsous  of  the  good  hunting- grounds  with  rocks  in  their 
hands,  which  they  throw  at  them  all  when  they  are  on  the  middle  of  the  log.  The  good 
walk  on  safely  to  the  good  hunting-grounds.  The  wicked  see  the  stones  coming,  and  try 
to  dodge,  by  which  they  fall  down  ^om  the  log.  and  go  thousands  of  feet  to  the  water, 
which  is  dashing  over  the  rocks."  The  idea  also  reappears  again  among  the  Manacicai,  as 
noriced  at  a  former  page  (see  p.  599).  If  the  God  Tatiisiso.  represented  as  "standing, 
night  and  day,  on  a  wooden  bridge  over  a  deep  and  wide  river,  to  inspect  all  simjIs  21  they 
anircd,  did  not  consider  the  sprinkling  after  dc^th  a  sufficient  purgation  of  the  sin*  of  the 
departed,  he  would  stop  the  pricvt,  that  the  toul  be  carried  might  be  further  deatued,  and 


•  ■  The  Bridge  of  the  Dead,'  says  .Mr.  Tylor  (p.  351 ),  '  may  possibly  have  its  origin  in 
the  rainbow.  Among  the  Northmen  the  rainbow  is  to  be  seen  in  the  bridge  Bitrost,  over 
which  the  j'Esir  nuke  their  daily  journey.*  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  accepted 
etymology  of  BifriiiJ,  quite  independently  of  any  reference  to  our  prcKUt  subject,  is  bif, 
trembling,  roU,  way,  route ;  with  which  we  may  justly  compare  the  phrase  *  Brig  o'  Dread.' 

t  Compare  ihc  *  seven  gates,  seven  narrow  passages'  of  the  Spanish  poem,  above. 
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if  resistance  were  nude,  would  seize  the  unhappy  soul  and  throw  him  into  the  river.* 
{Early  HiiL  of  Mankind,  pp.  350,  351). 

For  illustration  of  what  ouy  be  called  'the  scenery'  of  the  Brig  o* Dread.  I  adduce 
extracts  from  two  different  copies  of  the  L^end  of  Sir  Owiin,  the  mst  as  KiTen  by  Scott 
from  '  the  MS.  Collection  of  R^cnances,  W.  4.  i.  Adrocates'  Library,  £diabar|^ ;'  the  second 
by  Wright  from  '  the  later  poem  of  **  Owayne  Miles,"  ccmtaiiusd  in  MS.  Cotton.  Calig. 
A.  ii.,  foL  89,  rV  :— 


*  The  feodes  ban  the  knight  yqome. 
To  a  stiokand  water  thai  beo  ycome : 

Am)  Owain  seigh  ther  ouet  Itgge 
A  iwithe  strong  nam  brigge : 

The  fcndes  seyd  tho ; 
"  Lo  I  Sir  Koight,  sestow  this? 
This  is  the  brigge  of  Paradis, 

Here  ouer  thou  must  go. 

And  we  the  schul  with  stones  (wowe. 
And  the  wind  the  schul  ouer  bk>w. 

And  wcrche  the  full  wo ; 
Thou  no  schalt  for  all  this  un^erd, 
Bot  gif  thou  falle  a  midwerd 

To  our  fewes  mo." 


They  (the  develes)  drewe  hym  be  the  hatcre, 
Tyile  they  come  to  a  gret  wattere, 
Broode  and  blakke  u  any  ^ke: 


Orer  the  water  a  brygge  there  was, 
Forsoihe  kenere  then  ray  ^asse : 

The  devetle  sayd  knygte,  here  may  this  ae 
Into  helle  the  rygte  entr£ : 
Over  thys  brygge  thn  muste  wende, 
Winde  and  rayne  we  shulle  the  scnde ; 
We  shulle  the  sende  wynde  fiiUe  goode 
That  shalle  the  caste  ynto  the  floode; 


The  brigge  was  as  heigh  v  s  tour 
And  as  scharpe  as  a  rasour. 

And  nam  it  was  also ; 
And  the  water  that  ther  ran  under, 
Brend  o'  lightning  and  of  thonder 

That  thocht  him  michel  wo. 

The  fendes  seyd  to  the  knight  tho, 

**  Ouer  this  brigge  might  thou  nowght  go. 

For  oonesldnes  nede ; 
Fie  peril,  sorwe  and  wo. 
And  to  that  stede  ther  thou  com  fro, 

Wei  fair  we  Khul  the  lede." 


Hyt  was  narowe  &  hit  was  hyge,    . 
Ooethe  that  other  ende  he  syge. 
The  myddyllc  was  hyge,  the  ende  was  Jowe, 
Hit  ferde  as  hit  badde  ben  a  bent  bov^ 


Owain,  however,  prayed  earnestly  to  God 
for  help,  and  when  he  attempted  to  pus. 
the  bridge  appeared  to  him  wide  and 
safe,  &c.'    PatriehUPiarg.^.14. 


Owain  anon  began  bithcnche 

Fram  bou  maoi  of  the  fendes  wrenche 

God  him  saved  hadde ; 
He  sett  his  fot  upon  the  brigge, 
No  feld  be  no  scharpe  c^e,  . ,  , 

No  nothing  him  no  drad,* 

MinttrHiy,  ii.  pp.  .^,64,  365- 

Alberic,  too, '  saw  a  great  burning  pitchy  river,  issuing  from  hell,  and  an  iron  bridge  over 
it,  which  appeared  very  broad  and  easy  for  the  virtuous  to  pass,  but  when  sinners  attempted 
it,  it  became  narrow  as  a  thread,  and  they  fell  over  into  the  river,  and  afterwards  attempted 
it  again,  but  were  not  allowed  to  pass  until  they  had  been  sufficiently  boiled  to  purge  them 
of  their  sins'  {Pair.  Pvrg.  p.  I3i).  Mr.  Wright  also  quotes  from  *  a  religious  drama'  of 
Calderon*s  on  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  in  which  the  imagery  harmonises  exactly  with  what 
we  have  noticed  above.     Over  a  river,  very  broad,  with  flowers  of  fire  00  its  banks  and 
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a  current  of  lulphur,  was  *  a  bridge  as  narrow  as  a  line,  and  so  slender  and  weak,  that  it  did 
not  appear  puftible  to  pass  without  breaking  it.'  (p.  155.) 

In  these  pitchy  streams  and  currents  of  brimstone,  with  flowers  of  fire  and  other  like 
accessories,  there  is  an  obvious  deviation  from  the  simplicity  of  the  original  nDtion,  that 
'  of  the  water  that  lies  between  the  world  of  the  living  and  that  of  the  dead/  and  which  '  is 
found,  in  one  shape  or  other,  in  all  the  Indo-European  mythologies'  {Indo-Eur.  FoUet.  p.  117). 
•Indeed,  as  Mr  Tylor  remarks,  in  the  New  World,  just  as  in  the  Old,  '  the  Bridge  of  the 
Dead  is  but  an  incident,  sometimes,  but  not  always  or  even  mostly,  introduced  into  a  wider 
belief  that  after  death  the  soul  of  man  comes  to  a  great  gulf  or  stream,  which  it  has  to 
pass  to  reach  the  country  that  lies  beyond  the  grave.  The  mythology  of  Polj'nesia,  though 
it  wants  the  bridge,  devclapcs  the  idea  of  the  gulf  which  the  souli  hmve  to  pass  in  canoes 
or  by  SMrinuning,  into  a  long  series  of  myths.  It  is  not  needful  to  enter  here  into  details 
of  so  wril-known  a  feature  of  tlic  mythology  of  the  Old  World,  where  Charon  and  his  boat, 
the  procession  of  the  dead  by  water  to  their  long  home,  in  modem  Brittany  as  in  ancient 
Egypt,  the  setting  afloat  of  the  Scandinavian  heroes  in  burning  ships,  or  burying  them  in 
boats  on  shore,  are  all  instances  of  its  prevaU-nce.  In  North  Anicrica  we  hear  sometimes 
of  the  bridge,  but  sometimes  the  water  must  be  passed  in  canoes.  The  souls  come  to  a 
great  lake  across  which  they  have  to  paddle.  On  the  way  there  arises  a  storm,  and  the 
wicked  souls  are  wrecked,  but  the  good  reach  the  happy  island.  So  Charlevoix  speaks  of 
the  souls  that  are  shipwrecked  in  crossing  the  river  which  they  have  to  pafs  on  their  long 
journey  towards  the  West,  and  with  thii  belief  the  canoc-burial  of  the  North-Wcst  and  of 
Patagonia  hangs  together.*  (pp.  351,  35J.) 

I  panic  here  for  a  moment  to  remark  that  as  the  bridge,  wherever  it  occurs,  invariably 
presupposes  the  rapid  rushing  stream  or  river,  and  not  the  gulf  or  arm  of  the  sea,  we  have 
one  other  reason  for  limiting  the  application  of  the  word  '  fleet*  in  the  first  stanza  to  some- 
thing connected  with  the  *  a  night,*  and  not  with  the  sout-pcrils  about  to  be  mentioDcd  in 
the  succeeding  stanzas. 

It  seems  also  to  the  point  to  observe  that  while,  in  general  terms,  it  is  the  righteous  who 
surmount  the  peculiar  perils  of  the  Bridge  of  the  Dead  unscathed,  or,  in  other  words,  those 
who  have  good  works  done  in  thetr  lifetime  to  be  their  support  and  safeguard,  in  two  or 
three  special  iiutancet  works  of  charity  are  distinctly  mentioned  as  the  peculiar  prophylactic 
in  operation.  *  T^iose  who  failed  in  almsgiving,  and  those  who  gsvc  no  help  to  their  kins- 
folk and  brothers,'  would  be  '  hurled  into  Gehenna ;'  while  '  whoever  had  given  a  cow  to 
the  poor  on  earth  would  not  stumble  or  be  disiy  when  he  had  to  cross  the  fearful  Gialtar 
bridge.* 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  recal  the  circumstance  that  on  coming  to  Whiiuiy-moor  and 
to  l^irgatory  fire  a  certain  trial  has  to  be  undergone,  or  peril  risked,  by  the  journeying  soul, 
in  either  case.  Also  let  us  observe  that  in  either  case  again,  a  specified  deed  of  charily, 
done  in  life,  if  the  means  oT  safely  or  deliverance.  And  next,  tt  U  to  be  remarked  that,  in 
both  instances,  while  the  mention  of  the  deed  of  charity  and  its  efhcacy  occupy  one  stanea, 
the  consequences  of  its  neglect  arc  set  Forth  in  a  second.  By  analogy,  therefore,  it  may  be 
concluded  that«  on  coming  to  the  Brig  o*  Dread,  a  third  preservative  or  safeguard — and 
probably  another  deed  of  charity — is  specified,  and  the  comequeuccs  of  its  neglect  set  forth, 
as  in  the  other  two  cases,  and  also,  as  in  them,  in  two  separate  stanzas. 

Perhaps  this  may  suggest—  and  I  reiiturc  the  suggestion  partly  In  the  hope  that  it  may 
possibly  awaken  some  slumbering  reollection  or  evoke  snme  suggestive  criticism — that  it  Is 
not  unlikely  almsgiving  may  have  been  the  special  good  deed  which  formed  the  burden  of 
the  two  missing  stanzas,  and  that  possibly  they  may  have  run  somewhat  thus:— 

If  ever  thou  gave  either  awmous  or  dole. 

Every  night  and  alle ; 
At  Brigg  o'  Dread  nae  ill  thou  sal  thole. 

And  Chritte  receive  thy  saule. 
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But  if  awmous  or  dole  fchou  oeYcr  give  necM*,* 

Every  night  tixl  a!lc ; 
Thou  »'  fall  •  an'  be  brosten  to  the  b»re  b«can. 

And  Christe  receive  thy  saole. 

Any  lengtheiud  comment  on  the  topic  of  Purgatory  fire  wouM  obviously  be  cot  of  pl»ce 
here,  and  perhaps  icarcely  called  for.  Mr.  Wright  »ecm»  to  think  that  '  the  fables  of 
Western  PaganiMTi  furnished  sufficient  materials  for  the  foundation  of  the  (Purgatory) 
legends'  which  abounded  from  a  very  early  period;  but  leems  alto  inclined  to  limit  tlie 
term  *  WcUcni  Paganism'  to  the  Paganism  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  notwithstanding  the 
fact,  noticed  by  him  in  a  note  on  the  same  page,  that  *  nearly  all  the  purgatory  legends  which 
exist  are  English  or  Irish.* 

The  truth  probably  is  that  the  notioni  on  which  all  Purgatory  notions  are  founded  are 
as  old  and  as  widely  disseminated  as  other  folklore  tiotioui  in  general,  or  as  the  two  or 
three  particular  ones  which  have  been  under  review  in  the  preceding  pages,  viit.  the  journey 
over  Hell-way,  the  Hell-shoon,  and  the  Bridge  of  the  Dead.  In  truth  they  may  be  looked 
upiin  as  involved  in  these,  and  in  some  the  idea  is  certainly  much  more  than  merely  latent. 
1  bus  where  the  God  Tatusiso  stops  the  bearer  of  the  smil  which  he  considers  to  be  imuf- 
fitieiitly  purged  '  that  tt  iiiav  be  further  cleansed  ;'  where  the  Lithuanian  rich  sinner  is 
mangled  by  the  dragon  before  being  whirled  to  the  Judge's  presence  by  a  mighty  wind ; 
where  the  Polish  belief  makes  the  guilty  soul  climb  up  the  glass  mountain  again  and  again 
only  to  toltcr  and  fall  headlong  back;  nay,  where  the  disembodied  soul  has  to  pass  over 
•  a  great  launde  full  of  thonics  and  futzcn,'  or  to  navigate  a  stormy  sea,  or  to  slide  down 
precipices  covered  witti  bliuxl  before  coming  to  the  s|)ecial  place  of  trial,  the  purgatorial 
idea  is,  already,  to  a  very  great  degree,  in  being,  and  not  simply  waiting  to  be  developed. 

Again,  the  whole  class  of  legends,  all  of  them  claiming  an  indisputable  descent  from  early 
Aryan  parents,  of  the  character  of  that  which  represents  a  certain  Hcrr  von  Falkenbcrg  as 
'  condemned  to  beat  about  the  Ocean  until  the  day  of  Judgment,  on  board  a  ship  wiiliont 
helm  or  steersman,  playing  at  dice  for  his  soul  with  the  Devil'  (/pufo-E«r.  FoiU,  p.  i  ig),  in- 
ctuding  the  several  forms  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  mythe — i.e.  of  the  Hunter  doomed  to  hunt 
on  till  the  Judgment  Day  for  his  unhallnwed  preference  of  the  sport  to  aught  else,  heaven  itself 
included  ;  of  the  Knight  pursuing  and  taking  vengeance  on  his  faithless  Lady  ;  of  the  Furious 
H(«t  (H'ii/efK/w  Hter)  that  is  'a  cavalcade  of  the  dead;'t  including  also  (with  divetk 
othen)  those  which  represent  excessive  grief  of  the  survivors  as  inAicting  lengthened  pain  or 
trouble  or  anguish  on  the  departed^ — all  these  legends,  and  without  iiKluding  the  notions 


*  It  win  have  been  remarked  that,  in  every  case,  the  soul  ot  the  wicked,  or  unrighteous. 
or  worthless  man,  on  conn'ng  to  the  Bridge  of  the  Dead,  is  represented  as  dtximed  to  fall  and 
abide  the  consequences  of  falling  tliousands  of  feet,  or  in  whatever  other  way  the  tctron  of 
the  fall  are  enhancetl. 

t  '  At  the  end  of  the  last  ceiiiury  a  woman  was  delirered  of  a  stiIl>bom  child.  Soon 
afterwards  she  heard  that  the  furious  host  had  passed  over  the  vilbge,  and  in  her  anguish  at 
the  thought  of  her  child,  now  doomed  to  sweep  through  the  stormy  air  with  the  unblest 
spirits  until  the  day  of  judgment,  she  was  seized  with  a  violent  malady  and  died'  (/m/o-fur. 
/•o/W.  p.  2711. 

X  Kelly  has  collected  several  legends  of  this  character  at  pp.  |j6.  n;.  la  one  the 
mourning  mother  sees  her  lost  child  with  its  shroud  all  wet,  and  exhausted  with  the  burden 
of  a  pitcher  of  water  it  carried,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  proccsnon  tt  be- 
longed to — the  full  pitcher,  the  draggled  vestnient,  the  exhaustion,  being  all  due  to  the 
mother's  unceasing  tears.  *  According  to  the  belief  of  the  Zend  Aryans  all  the  tears  thai 
were  shed  for  the  departed  flowed  into  the  great  river  the  soul  had  to  cross  before  il  could 
reach  the  Tchincvar  Gate.'     The  Swedish  lover's  ghost  uys  to  his  mistress — 
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which  lie  at  the  ground  of  all  the  locicnt  and  »tfll  eaiuing  uuget  of  slaying  »!»?«•,  whether 
at  the  funeral  of  the  deccated  important  penonage,  or  at  italed  periods  subsc<iuently.  or 
only  prospectively  for  the  benefit  of  the  ikyer  himself  in  the  next  world,  all  of  them 
depend,  in  fact,  on  notions  which  either  arc  purgatorial  notioni  already  developed,  or  con- 
tain tuch  gemis  as  must  Inevitably  be  quickened  into  fully  expanded  or  decided  purgatorial 
notions,  at  some  not  very  distant  epoch  of  their  c\irrency. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed,  that,  at  almost  every  step  or  turn  in  what  has  been  lo 
fat  advanced,  an  enquiry  has  either  thrust  itself  or  been  obtruded  on  i>ui  notice  at  to  what 
the  ancient  idea  of  the  (so<aUcd')  souj.  in  all  quarters  of  the  heathen  world,  as  to  its  ruture 
and  properties,  must  hare  been,  before  nich  notions  as  those  that  have  been  dealt  with  could 
have  talcen  ferm  in  the  human  mind.  It  is  au  enquiry  which  has  never  yet  been  adequately 
dealt  with.  Mr.Tylor,  in  a  Lecture  before  the  Royal  Institution,  as  well  as  in  his  admirable 
volume  recently  quoted  from,  has  touched  upon  it,  and  several  others  besides,  perhaps 
Mr.  Hyltcn  Cavallius  as  fully  as  any;  but  the  entire  question  yet  waib  to  be  fully  worked 
out.  1  will  only  add  here  that  it  is  quite  evident  the  whole  train  of  notions  in  question 
hivolve  conceptions  the  very  antitheses  of  the  spirit  or  loul  of  Christianity.  Every  legend, 
or  fancy,  or  mytbe  implies  the  purest  materiality. 


N 

IVoe-ship,  sb  A  name  for  a  peculiar  appearance  or  arrangement  of 
the  clouds,  in  virtue  of  which  they  lie  in  long  lines  diverging  from  one 
point  of,  or  near,  the  horizon,  and  converging  to  that  opposite,  thus  pre- 
senting some  resemblance  lo  the  arrangement  of  the  planks  of  a  vessel 
or  ship. 

Noah'i-arks,  clouds  in  the  forms  of  arks,  indicating  rain.  HaUiwell.  *  \Vlhcn  the  clouds 
collect  and  arrange  themselves  like  the  planks  of  a  boat,  the  countryman  says  that  "  the 
Ark  it  buill"  {Arktn  hyggts).  If  it  presents  itself  either  in  the  North-Easi  or  North-WesI, 
the  weather  is  likely  to  change  to  wet,  and  the  wind  will  blow  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
that  of  the  Ark.'  Thicle,  Overtr.  Mtninger,  p.  1 8.  The  expression  in  CIcvcl.  is  Noa  ahip 
is  up.  and  if  it  is  in  direction  N.  and  S.,  and  the  wind  blows  from  the  South  at  the  time,  it 
is  held  to  indicate  rain ;  otherwise,  fair  weather.  If  the  direction  is  E.  and  W..  and  the 
appearance  seemi  to  be  at  a  considerable  elevation,  it  ii  said  that  wind  will  follow.  It  Is 
curiouf  that  in  this  district  an  ordtiury  expression  of  direction  ii  The  abip  looks  Hum- 
jnersea- wards,  while  at  Sessay,  near  Think,  it  is  '  Noe  ship  points  Ummer ;'  Hummersca 
being  nearly  N.  of  Danhy,  and  llmmcr  being  siipjxited  to  mean  Humber-mouth,  and  so  to 
indicate  a  South-Easterly  direction ;  while  in  both  cases  rain  is  looked  for  as  likely  to  follow. 
Ihere  is,  it  is  not  unlikely,  something  of  interest  involved  in  this  coincidence  of  local 
expression,  quite  distinct  from  the  names  of  the  localities  suppcscd  to  be  involved.     They 


For  bvar  oeb  tn  tar  torn  du  /alUr  f^  jord, 
Min  kitta  hem  Ui/vtr  td/ull  uia/hlod. 


For  each  and  every  tear  thou  droppest  on 

the  earth, 

My  coffin  becomes  in  like  manner  full  of 
blood, 
*  In  a  Servian  popular  song  it  U  »ald  that  a  sister  wept  incessantly  over  her  brother's  grave, 
but  her  tears  at  last  became  intolerable  to  the  deceased,  l>ecause  Ite  wa<  detained  on  earth 
by  her  excessive  grief,  and  suffered  pf*\  torment.* 
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hare  pfobnUy  been  ■iontw*  to  the  t^f^  "*  ^^  iMrmi  life  effort  afkcr 

■uie(]ueot]y  oouQCAlMe  m  piovinciai  ssyngs^  kgtXMia  ud  cveo  vonh.  As  to  the  mnic 
hsdf  I  qoote  the  foloving  fraoi  ir2r.  ocfr  IVvrf.  |it  358 :— '  When  the  doods  take  the 
ibfin  of  kng  stmks  the  appearance  takes,  m  Wirend,  the  e^ierial  name  of  Noe's  ship 
(Noa  siefpt^,  a  name  wfakfa  ori^imnf  has  not  the  s^;htect  cooDectioo  with  die  Noah  of 
the  New  Testament,  bnt  is  rather  dne  to  Notm  ot  Nok,  a  covrvptioa  of  the  name  Odin  stiD 
raj  geaeraDjT  cvrcnt  in  North  Scania  and  certain  parts  of  Wiztad.  Noa-tkepptt  oonse- 
qooitly  oniKt  be  die  same  as  Odtmt-titpp^.  The  Winsid  folk  talv  indicatioQS  from  it  as 
to  the  comtDg  ruiatioos  of  the  weatha.  When  Ho».«hip  stands  ri^t  across  the  heareos 
it  b  held  to  forbode  nia.'  Mr.  Hjiten  Caralhas  holds  that  the  idea  depends  npon  the  £Kt 
that  Odin  was  '  the  God  of  the  waten  and  idcn^fiable  with  the  Neck.'  and  it  is  certain  that 
his 'sh%>  of  gold' appan  in  more  foUdore  notions  than  one  (see  D.Jf.  p.  791).  The  cha- 
racteristic displacement  of  the  word  tbip,  and  the  snbstitotion  for  it  of  onl.  cooseqnent  on 
the  chai^  of  Noe,  =^  Odin,  into  the  Bible  Noah,  and  that,  bodi  in  Demnaxk  and  in  rarious 
parts  of  England,  is  aHke  noteworthy  and  instmctiTe ;  while  the  prcaerratioa  of  the  true 
form  ID  Clerelaod  b  cqoally  interesting  from  the  iDosttatioo  it  bodi  gires  and  lecrives  in  the 
case  of  the  rcry  nomerons  like  instances  in  which  pnrdT  Northern  words  and  idioms  ate 
StiD  faithfitUj  retained  among  as. 


Pennook,  sb.  The  yoting  of  the  coal-fish  (Merl<mgus  Cardonarius. 
YazT.)  in  their  first  stage  of  growth,  as  caught  by  the  anglers  from  the 
pier,  Sec.     See  Billet. 

Pinohery.    See  p.  381. 

Pr.  Pm.  *  Pynehar,  or  n  jggarde.'  *  **  I  pyndie,  E  spare  as  a  nygarde,  k  fay*  dm  ehieht." 
Pal^.  **  Sardidutt  ebiehe  (r  r.),  a  niggard,  a  pahercr,  a  dodger,  a  penjfather,  a  pinch- 
penny,  one  that  will  not  lose  the  droppings  of  bis  nose."  Jnains'  Nomenciator.  rersion  by 
J.  Higint.  .  .  .  Forby  obserrei  that  a  very  parsimonioas  ccooomist  is  stiD  called  in  Nmfolk 
a  pinch.'   Ih.  note. 

Flay-pipes,  sb.  A  boy's  plaything,  made  from  a  joint  of  the  green 
stalk  of  the  Buxmon  or  cow-parsley  (ChtBrophyUwn  sylvatre),  or  of  a 
stoat  oat-stem,  by  cutting  it  two-thirds  through,  at  intervals  of  about 
one-third  or  half  an  inch,  along  the  greater  part  of  its  length. 

This  *  instnuneiit'  is  played  iq>on  by  Mowing  in  at  one  erkd  and,  by  a  okodified  flexure, 
causing  the  cots  to  t^ien  in  successiua  from  one  end  to  the  other,  so  as  to  produce  a  series 
of  rarying  notes. 


Bailing,  pcpl.   Fishing  for  Billet,  Late,  or  mackerel,  using  one  or 
more  artificial  flies  for  bait 

The  flies  are  made  of  white  feathers  and  are  attached  to  a  long  line  whid)  is  trailed 
*  the  surface  oi  the  water  by  the  motion  of  the  boat  in  which  the  fisherman  is  seated. 
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Bangs,  sb.  (pr.  reeangs):   ■  Stripes,  wales  or  wheals  of  the  skin  or 
flesh  produced  by  blows  wi^  a  whip  or  switctu 

'  Bave.    Pret.  of  to  Bive. 

Bind,  sb.  (pr.  r!nd).    The  true  skin  or  integument  of  any  thing  or 
being ;  in  the  case  of  man,  the  inner  or  true  skin  in  opposition  to  the 
cuticle  or  scarf-skin  (epidermis). 
■  *  He's  getten  his  nditf  corren ;'  of  a  person  who  had  had  a  bad  luperficial  laceration. 


s 

Set,  sb.  Trouble,  difficulty,  or  that  which  occasions  either  or  calls 
for  energy  and  activity  in  encountering  and  overmastering  either.  See 
Hard-set. 

This  ought  to  have  been  given  as  a  second  mraning  of  Bet,  sb.  Its  connection  is  close 
and  obvious. 

*  An'  a  desper't  $tt  we  had  wi'  't ;'  of  getting  some  yonag  pigs,  which  had  escaped  from 
a  sack  in  which  they  were  being  carried,  and  had  taken  to  theb  hecU  in  different  directions 
over  the  moor,  caught  and  replaced  in  the  sack. 

Settled,  To  be. 

This  is  doubtless  immediately  connected  with  A.  S,  tahUioHt  to  reconcile,  make  peace, 
a  frequentative  from  athtiant  O.  N.  uttla^  recondliare,  to  rompose,  settle,  reconcile, 
Cf.  '  1  forr  to  sabbdttm  hemm  towarrd 

Hiss  Faderr  upp  off  heofine.*     Orm,  p.  9. 
Perhaps  the  orthography  of  our  word  ought  rather  to  be  B»ttle. 

Snib,  V.  a.     To  castrate,  geld ;  usually  applied  in  the  case  of  lambs. 

Sw.  mopa,  to  geld.  See  8n«pe,  Bnub,  and  compare  the  idea  in  O.  N.  Mitubba,  Dan. 
Muhb4t  to  cut  short,  curtail,  and  in  E.  miU^tdf  applied  to  the  boughs  and  foliage  of  trees 
near  the  coast  stunted  or,  as  it  were  cut  off,  by  the  sea*  blasts.  Wh.  Ot.  lus  *  Scrib/ 
*  Scribb'd  and  Libb'd,  hxmtii'  terms,  or  rather  they  are  used  as  one  word, — castrated :'  but 
I  believe  the  compiler  has  been  mistaken  in  the  word.  Snlb  is  in  familiar  use,  but  Mcrih  is 
unknown  in  this  district  (Danby). 

Snork,  sb.  An  act  of  smelling ;  possibly,  with  audible  evidences  that 
it  is  going  on. 

'  "  Tak'  a  lang  MOorJ^,"  take  a  good  smell.'     Wb.  Ol. 

Splinter,  v.  n.  To  splutter,  to  fly  about,  as  spirts  of  fat  from  a 
cooking  chop  or  rasher,  ink  from  a  spluttering  pen,  ftc. 

A  nasalised  fonn  of  tpHUer^  which  *  expresses  the  idea  of  scattering  abroad,  in  the  6rst 
place,  drops  of  liquid,  and  then  fragments  of  a  solid  object.'  Wedgw.  C<Hnp.  ^lUttr,  and 
also  PI.  D.  tpliMm^  to  shiver  to  pieces,  Sw.  $piittra,  id.,  tplintr,  a  shiver  or  i^intcr. 
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